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Every reflective and liberal mind, when it takes a view of the 
various countries of the globe, and the customs of nations and the 
different tribes of the human family, finds that they often submit to 
the most absurd and unnatural usages for ages; and even at the 
present time civilized man, as he ever has been, presents, in these 
respects, a most singular aspect and position. He appears to be a 
compound of extremes—possessed of vast intelligence, science, and 


perfection of the arts, as a united body, yet his mind, taken singly, 


and examined apart from his vital energies, is often found to be defi- 
cient in a knowledge of the right use of his sensitive organs, and 
unqualified to deduce proper conclusions from many of the objects to 
which they are directed, whence he passes*through life without any 
rational application of the senses ad faculties with which he is fur- 
nished. These apparent anomalies and inconsistencies in the percep- 
_ tion of man and the operations of Nature may be attributed, in a great 
degree, to the different systems of schools established in past ages, 
and sustained, more or less, by the law of custom, when civilization 
and the arts were in their infancy, and when the foundation of teach- 
ing and cultivating the human mind began in superstition, feebleness, 
and error. Although custom is often found to be incompatible and 
diametrically opposed to the laws of Nature, yet, when it is covered 
with the venerable mantle of antiquity, and has been made the con- 
stant companion of man from infancy, it then becomes a second nature, 
which it is not expected he will change or surrender, as it has laid the 
foundation of all his knowledge, or acquirements. Indeed, with few 
‘exceptions, it would seem to be unreasonable to expect that he would 
change or surrender the law of custom, at a late period, for the law 
of Nature, as the former has usurped the full power and taken firm 
hold in his mind, and spread its fruits as a tree in fertile ground. 
Therefore, to ask adult mankind to change their long-established 
customs and systems, would argue a want of knowledge of the plant- 
ing, culture, and growth of the human mind. Consequently, all great 


' In the second section of Indian Spiritualism there are 
some interesting extracts from the experiences of M. | 
Jacolliot ‘with ‘a Fakir named Oovindasamy, who pro- 
duced most marvellous phenomena, who in answer to the 
former’s question as to the means by which they were 
produced replied “I call on the souls of my forefathers, 
and it is they who use their power, and whose instru- 
ment I am.” Dr. Perty says: “ Various Fakirs whom 
Jacolliot questioned on the same point gave nearly the 
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muddy, dirty, thelky, muzzy, harsh, warm, cold, cleam raw, heavy; 
and the meteorologist would increase the list by the mention of cirrus, 


cumulus, stratus, and other scientific terms. 
.Again, to describe the acte of the steam-engine, it is said that—it gr 
ropels, it rows, it sculls, it screws, it warps, it tows; it elevates, it 
laweh. it lifts; it pumps, it irrigates, it Gains; it pulls, it draws, it | 
pushes, it drives; it carries, it brings; it statters, it condenses, it pi 
extracts, it collects; it splits, it breaks; it confines, it opens, it shuts; ” 
it shovels, it excavates, it digs, it ploughs; it threshes, it separates, *) 
it winnows, it fans; it washes, it crushes, it grinds, it sifts, it. bolts; Hi 
it mixes, it kneads; it moulds, it stamps; it punches, it riveta, it Ch 
beats; it presses, it picks: it hews, it cuts, it carves, it slits, it ys 
shaves, it rives, it saws, it planes, it turns, it mortices; it bores, it fo} 
drills, it heads; it forges, it blows; it rolls, it hammers; it rasps, it th 
lishes; it files, it sweeps, it brushes; it scutches, it spins, it winds, ve 
it twists, it throws, it weaves; it shears; it comms; it prints; it kills, ms 
After this manner, the skilful teacher could go on Gd tnjfinitum,, an 
elucidating each subject as he proceeds, as far as practicable, by a 
pointi arances, sounds, and actions as they pr 
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For the Religie-Philosophical Journal. 
Growth of Man. 


Six centuries before our common Era a 
| great wave of propliecy swept along the belt 
of civilization.. It reached from Europe far 
eastward te the confines of the Celestial Em- 
pire. Iassumed form in the secret Brother- 


hoods of Pythagoras, it Burst forth in the 
splendid Messianic visions of Isaiah, it bore 
aloft the peaceful promisés of Gautama in 
; Hindostan, and it thrilled the dull heart of 
China with the voice of Confucius, before it || 
: finally broke on the shores Of the Yellow Sea. 
. But that great wave of propheey did not so 
| fertilize civilization that ifcould bring forth 
the promised fruite of universal happiness. 
Science has taken the place of prophecy. 
Yet the toreh of science reVeals a destiny for 
man as glowing and rich as the visions of the y 
ancient seers. The new farses of modern go- ) 
ciety have put out the light of experiente.’ 
The ablest statesmen gpd the foremost || But the mighty law of progress does not i 
preachers confess themael¥ps helpless before || its work in the domin- 
the great evils of aoclen hey can offer no | ®2t brain of man. It foreés man along the | | 
i suré remediom At best, thee baty hope to pal- || ™4reh of historic ages, step by step, from the 
liate the evils. They cry ott for 4 great lead- base rule of the lower brain organs upward | 
or te guide them out of the darkness and beneficent dominion of his higher fac- | 
sion. 

3 Vat something more thaikea great leader is A nation, like a person, has its childhood, 
required. We need a great system of truth its youth, and its maturity. Through these 
which shall apply the ¢@g9et and certain tages we may note thé.successive gain of 

| methods of science to the stractur@and con- || ‘he higher organs of the Brain over its lower 

duet of society. Such a system of trnth has || 294 animal side. Our engraved ence of 
recently been discovered laborated. » National Life will tell its own On 
covers the great questiougs aman lifgand three lines of growth we.may trace the up- 
happiness, It solves ali problems of || W8rd path of the race. These are the lines of 
religion, of social life, and Of politics. These | Intellect, of Affection and of Industry. The 
great and vit#l questions ate reduced to the || ‘rst ages of the human ra¢e were supersti-/ 
same exact kinds of demonstration thatcarry || tious, sensual and nomadie, ring | Wereruled | ¥; 
conviction to our minds in ‘mathemabies, in | Sy the base of the brain. Then followed the | ( 


— 


| chemistry, and in astronomy. gradual development. of dogmas in philoso. 

; | At the threshold of that apstem of truth we | Phy; of creeds and sects {a religion; and of 
Oi must stop and read anew the profound lessons | Monopolies, competition, and poverty in the 
: | taught in the development of past civiliza- Line of industrial movement. 
i tions. The growth of thé human race has 
been under the dominion @@the same general 
: law that determined the G¥elopment of ani- 
| mal life through the geol ages. The line 
1 of advancement has been {fm the base to the 
top and from the back to théfront of the brain 
: and nervous system. In @he early geologic 
y ages the lower and back parts of the nervous 
7 | system greatly predominated over the higher | 
ee in all animals. In ti fish and serpent, 
or example, the brain ig But a little greater 


g in diameter than the spinal cord, as we see in 
| the engraving, The of nervous pow- 
er is only very im favor of the Head. 
a From the age of fishes up % that of man, the 


h scale of animals shows ushe constantly in- | 
* creasing Size and power of the brain, and the 
? regular decrease in that of the spinal cord and 
ae lower nerves. So that i@man we find that | 
3] the brain exceeds the spinal Gord by ten di- | 
ameters. The brain and Mind have become | 
the ruling elements. 
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the higher phase, 


lished beyond ail 
velopment of the 
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ré and political 


the top brain will 
| establish natura! | 


forms of truth sho 
of seiénce. 


The old Hebrew prophets have given the 
most complete description of that coming 
ope. They declare with great emphasis that 
“tts Jaws shall be found written in the inner 
“hatare of man.” In more than four hundred 


It is in the Upper Of this phase 6f | 
national youth and on the transition line to 


and America now 
‘upward by a resistless iaw of nature. For we | 
must remember that this is just the one part 
of the law of svolation which has been estab- 


r above the transition line. This we know | | 

Sy actual measurement. The people have 
therefore outgrown their institutions and 
re prepared for higher forms of social struc- || 


Of the widespread discontent and unrest | 
‘Which pervades the masses. The influence of 


bined labor in piace of Competition. It will 


of arbitrary and man-made enactments. It 
Will show that religion means a com- 
| — fulfilment of all the ia 
constitution of man. ‘That through 
this fulfilment can the unity of the human 
-Tace be established with itself and with the 
vinelife. And. finally, that new and com- 
‘Ing civilization will be willing that all the 


that the nations of Europe 
stand. They are impelled 


question. The average de- 
brain in these countries is | 


life, And this is the cause | 


lead to organized and.com- 


aws of government in place | 


ws inherent in 


nld be tested by the meth- 


these ocations is the Parental group, where 
the Child belongs. “Anda little ehild shai) 


” 
Verses they describe the splendors of that voles of and 


-Teign of universal truth, happiness, and peace. nee agree to the letter. 
The Messiah was to be its founder. For this eos ek SIDARYHA. 

reesoa I ventured to call that ago Meo- 

an octrines and life Messianism. 

It was a literal and physical no less than a GREATEST MEN. 

Spiritual System of life and government, And |. 


promises entirely 


éir attainment. 
n 


be those past 
strength of the old 


was in the group 


ancient prophets, 


ed the the wo} 


-Sclenee now. pronounces its m nificent |' says: Aaron 


a possesses the lower half of the brain wih his fello*-men, and with the laws of recti- | 
in common. with the 

: might the vigorous language of Prophecy de- | | ington, was aman of good sense, but he was uot 

Beast, the dragon, and the serpent.” The huge 


‘Sprang the tribe, the community, and the na- |p 
on, as all the critical historians are how | ' nor any remarkable executive power. And i. 


and the young ox, the wolf and the lanib, as | 
— together in peace. We have mark- 


Burr 
within our reach. Nay, | « keener thinker than George Washington. 


More, science gives the exact methods for |; ¥® * fer more ingenious man, a far more 


; and, if he had been s moral man, 
| had normal relations with his 


lower animals. Well 


tude, he would have been an abler man. Waab- 


4 isinterested and of 


was, 
ree and blind. It was a wild beast,. strug- |) which comes from integrity. He encured, hav- 
gin for a higher expression. Th Egyptian, f| ing faith to believe that right was tight, ) 
and other civilizations had their right wad eafe, the end 
| focal points of intensity in limited regions our revolution 
| of the brain. The centre of every civilization | only Br 


Washington the 
struggle, 
e light of the moral element that was in | 
him—not any intellectual genius which he 
sessed; not any rare t>et of administra | 


of Familism. From this 


8 centre their branches | ; you look back npon.those names in our h A 


those men who lack these elements Bi 


That was left te the complete and perfect ex- |) ana tower, till they set below the horizon: and 


ivilization. those men. who possess them rise higher and . 


he Ol Can th un- 
scishtitie to-day Can “accept fi, bigher, till they reach the meridisa, wi 
with profound approval the symbolism of the | shine upon ‘history and the 


= 


f, the leopard and tite ser- ir arable lands in respect to fertility, 


pent on the back of this. head. Their ruling no of their settlement? 
faculties were located there. In the front ant P i 


above are the faculties which were symboliz- 
} ed | the | 


, and the lamb. Between 
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For the Journal. 
The Culture of Man, 


The wonderful tree Ygdrasi sent ite mighty 
branches upward to. the me heavens, 
while ite roote penetrated tothe lowest hells. 
But this old Norse legend dig not exaggerate 
the greatness of the tasK whith the modern 
educator has before him, if ‘he would devise 
a orton of human culture 90 broad and high 
and deep that it will meet all the demands 
of modern life. We need vastly more than 
the partialand one-sided rémedies implied 
in “Moral Education” or “Teshnical Schools” 
or “Quincey Experiments.” These have only 
touched parts of the question. We can fin 


~~ 


| its solution only in the nature of man him- 


self. He is the subject we are to work upon. 


| Asystem of Integral Education must be based 


upon a scientific Knowledge of man’s mental 
and physical constitution. - 

The life of man is threefold: it is Intel- 
lectual, Social and Industrial. A true edu- 


cation must therefore include the head, the 


heart and. the hand. It must be a system of 
Instruction, of Culture, aid of Training. 
That is, it must impart knowledge by natur- 


al and attractive methods, it must cultivate } 


all of the mental faculties in a systematic 


manner, and it must give & phys eal train- 
to fill 


‘rendering all-the paths.oftnowled 


ing which shall fit the pupil 
tive place in the living work of society. 
-NaTURAL METHODS.—The Old Greek geome- 
ter told the king that there Was no royal road 
to geometry. One might think from our 
modern methods of teaching that our in- 
structors had taken a sort of grim delight in 
ge espe- 
cially unroyal and disagreeable. They have 
been teaching the knowledge which is in 
books as though it were something essential- 
different from that which exists in real 
ings. The black, dead letters of a book 
have no vitality. 
child’s feelings, the quick centre of all his 
intellectual activity. The Intellect. the Feel- 
ings, and the Will are linked together by re- 
sponsive laws of mental action. We must 
use them all in connection. As the gyninasts 
increase their lifting power by harnesses 
which distribute the pressure on many parts 
of the bodygso we must take the exegssive 
pressure from the intellect of the schdol- 
child, anti let more of it bear on his feelings 
and his will. We must realize that it is just 
as-Natural for the child to acquire know!l- 
edge as it is to breathe. If we conform our 
methods to the natural laws, then education 
will become a vita! growth, and not an artifi- 
cial process. The Object-leason method and 
the Kindergarten have developed a little of 
this better way. But these were not planned 
so as to be adapted to the older children. and 
what is a far greater and more.fatal defect 
of these plans is that they were not arranged 
in such a way that their use would secure 
the 1 eng culture of all the mental 
faculties. Thus they missed the most cen- 
tral and vital part of education. 
We. must spéak to all the senses of the 
child.. These are the doors through which 
all his materials of knowledge must come. 
To him, this world is a concrete world. It is 
made up of things. I¢ is in this world of ob- 


jects that the keen senses and active imagin- 
| ation of the child take perpetual delight. I 


& produc- 


to brit ths 


| school should conform to its requirements. | 


world within the 
school-room, that we invent the color balls 


and blocks, the tablets and weaving bali | A. 


the paints, patterns and leaves, for the young- 
- — It is for this that we organize the 
n 


ustrial plays and training shops for the 
older hands and brains. 


SYSTEMATIC CULTURE.—This ia the very 
centre of a true education. The studies of 
the school must be so arranged that they will 
secure the systematic and daily culture of 
every mental faculty in each pupil. In this 
way We can develope the character into com- 
plete symmetry. It is not enough that we 
make the process of learning an attractive 
one. Wemust make it the high ‘and sue- 
cessful instrument for the integral culture 
of man. We need to use all of our faculties 
in doing the work of life. And these facul- 
ties are all subject to one common law of 

owth. Each one can be cultivated by bring- 

ng the proper influences to bear upon it. 


If we attempt to cultivate a part of these, 
with the rest untouched, we shall violate a 


1 fandamental law of the mind. All seientific 


men afe agreed that the feelings or affec- 
tions are the starting ro of mental action, 
while the intellect and the will are the in- 
struments emploved to tify them. For 
example, the sensation of hunger arises in 
appetite, one of the feelings. But in order 
to satisfy this hunger, we must use the in- 
tellectual faculties to remember about food, 
to reason how we may get it, and to guide us 
in our search. Then we must use the facul- 
ties of the will te move our museles in pro- 
curing, preparing and eating the food. ya | 
one of the feelings is governed by this law 

interdependence. Even religious feeling is 
fully subject to its imperial sway. Wisdom 
and Will are the natural servants of Love. 
The brain is so constracted that each time 
the feelings are excited, the intellect and 


‘| the will are inclined to respond. . This is the 
They do not reach the | 


natural law of internal harmony, and our 


We see clearly that we can not rightly 


the intellect without we also train the two 
other departments of our nature. Yet the 


schools of civilism have attempted to accogi- 
plish this absurd thing. The direct bearing 
of the studies and the methods pursued in 
our schools is upon the intellect alone. And 
chiefly, too, upon its lower groups of percep- 
tion and memory. In the higher grades of 
schools and coll , 80me little attempt is 
made to address the faculties. went 
after day a part of the intellect is brough 

under the stimulus of systematic exercise 


_ and study, while the emotions and the will 
are | appealed to in a slight and irregular 
Way. 


nce a week, the Sunday school or the 
church will spend an hour’s time on his re- 
ligious faculties. Out of the whole twelve 


' groups, Only three are trained. We have no 


| Tight, socially wise and pure, and physical 


right to expect that men will be morally if 


industrious, if we leave the moral, social an 
physical nature uncultivated. We must only 


] expect that the tree of life will bear the 


ringent, wild apples of discord. 

he school must organize the intellectua 
the social, and the industrial or physi 
life of the child. We turn his plays into in- 
structive means of mental training. The 
whole school is formed into groups, and each 
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P has an Tedder, of its own | serving, All thes@ “studies tend 
Der, who helps to direct its studies and its stimulate and develop the feouitiente ei | 
Diays. In all this we are guided bya natur-| domestic ar Home group. The next hour 
al law. For the young of all ariimals, man from seven to eight a. M,, the Art or, percep- 
included, attempt. to do in sport and pla potive group is the subject of culture. Here 
t the kind of ~o which they are goi Wwe use geometry, aritheeeinn and measuring: 
do as the serious business of life, when we teach the elements of drawing, painting 
they reach adult years. The young kitten pt penmanship; and we give objest lessons 
pes watches it, and s in geography, and zool These 
a8 though it were a mouse. 6 incipient 
mouser there, straggiin at ieranee ies tend to develop the perceptive facul 
an Scipiine. 6 iam 088 o PLAN OF STUDIES 
he kind. But he skips and wanders. about, |, Group of Home, 5 to lo'clook ee 
betraying and preparing for, the ultimate ing—bathing, tollet and. costume, Art of 
ox 
doll; the boy have | ld—house care, m and 
can easily organize these instingt Art group, 7 to8 o'clock Mathematics— 
fencies, we ‘can make ~ them 1 | 
means teaching And, ater che arth year, Pon etry, arithmetic and meastring. Graph- 
6y May become more or less productive to ect le tons | 
Society. Itdoes not satisfy the child that all and 
) should be abortive, and none of ing —elvil, mechanical and locomotive. Fer~| 
The of. te School ‘will | textile culture, fertilizers and stock 
ore the mind. ® specia urs for the Familism, 
of each group are here given Learning 
u 


figures, with three principal divisions of its ,°°°Uence, guidanes and study. Amusements 
dies. .In the tab 


| 


6 of studies, one hundred — plays, festivals ama work. Serviee—wait- 
ing, altruism and patriotism. 
Letters,.10 to 11 o’eloek. History—civiliza- 
tion, biegraphy and chronology. Language 
— grammar, speaking and music. Publica- 
tion—books, newspapers and corres ndence. 

Wealth, 11 to 12 o’elock. Factories—order 
in work, tools and machinery, fictiles and 
textiles. Economices—expenses, ownership 
and exchanges, Storage—providence, ware- 
houses, harvesting. 

Marriage, 12 to 1 o'clock, Dualism—sex- 
stracture, floration and rites. Heredity— 
transmission, permanence and variation. 


Luxuries—recreation, caressing and pleas- 


alte 


. cosmol and dynamics. 

Labor, 2 to 3 o’eloek. Justice—ri; hts, du- 
ties.and penalties. Utilit labor groupe, 
industrial plays and tra Environs— 
| climate, forestry and horticulture. 
Culture, 3 to 4 o’elock. Hoapitality—en- 
-tertainment, conversation and friendship. 
| Reform—disebveries, teaching and adoption. 
, Manners—mimeties, and elocution. 
'  Ralership, 4 to 5 o’clock. eadership—au- 
| thority, training and ranks. Elections—vot- 
ing, transferring. Displays— 
Standards, exhibitions and processions. 

Religion, 5 to 6 o'clock. 
' monies, spirituality and belief. Unity— hi 

MODEL OF THE SCHOOL. _lanthropy, interchanges and discipline. 
The studies are @lassified with reference | ter rises—teclamation, improvements a 
to their distinctive and directinfluence upon | un értakings. 
the different facuities, Commencing at five ' Im this way we proceed with all thé twelve 
| OF at six o’cloek in the morning, we take up | groups, giving an hour to each one, and tak- 
the sensitiveor domestic group. We spend ‘ng tem in the responsive order of their 
9 the hour in teaching the art of bathing, | mental aetion. As far as ible, each facul- 
toilet, and dressing, with the effects of the | ty is cultivated through its own proper ob- 
| | different kinds of clothing, in its material. } jects of action, and not simp 


ly through ver-— 
color and form. Next we teach them the p Dal instruction. Thus the riendship of a 
| art of eating, including the subjects of odors, | child is cultivated by its doing friendly deeds; 


flavors and digestion. Third, we instruct | its Integrity by showing it how to treat its 
them “in house cares, cooking and _table fellows tion by 
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NITARY 19, 


Tt is not enough shat all the muscles 


1t to minke articles of use ana ¥ 

ty child Jearns naturally by seeing others do Called into action. The various stems 

Here things, as well as by the trial of itsown gymnastics could accomplisii that. But these 
ring: powers, It forms its abstract ideas by seeing systems do not secure the responsive action 
iting them exemplified in concrete objects. of the mind. They attempt to employ the 
3808 The studies in our table have been arrang- body alone. And in this they violate a fun- 
"hese ed with direct reference to their bearing on damental law of physiology. The mind and 
acn the practical departments of actual life. Art, the body should exert’ their foree in the same 


letters, science, culture, religion, marriage, direction at the same time. In our system 
familiem, home, commerce, wealth, labor and we substitute real labors for the fictions of, 
rulership, all these are the concrete realities | gymnastics, and we make these labors at- — 
of life, they touch the questions of our daily . tractive by basing them on the laws of men- | _ 
happiness, ey sum up all the vital inter- ' tal harmony. ae 
ests of the individual and of pee _ If-we were to have only six hours of school : 
This ideally perfect plan of the school gives | peryGay as at present, then we would give) 
four hoursa day for intellectnal, four for f an hour to each group, instead of an | | | 
social, and four for industrial culture. The’ hour. This, of course would be much less 
four groups of Ly voy Labor, Wealth and | thorough and complete, and much greater 
Commerce exert their influence directly on | prominence would need to be given to some 
the muscular system, and their culture there- weeps than to others. The perfect plan 
fore belongs to the physical side of educa-| requires the entire time of the pupils, and 
tion. Yet more or less labor is used as & | gould not easily be carried out with the pres- 
means of teaching in theother groups. When | ent arrangement of our homes. But ina 
night comes, we are certain that every facul- | true form of society, the homes would be so 
ty, in each one of the pupils, has been brought arranged that the purents both could and 
under systematic culture. We have not pro- | would be more with their children than now, 
ceeded by guess-work, nor relied upon good | and yet the children be in the school. 
fortune, or pretty precepts. We have insti- . We must pay the price of consistence for 
tuted a direct relation and correspondence any good thing. A perfect school must have 
between each part of the school and the plan ' its counterpart, its base, and its end, in a 
of the human mind. . When all the twelve rfect social structure. Let us not under- 
fruits of the tree of life shall have a true , e to secure the ofe, if we are. afraid, or 
culture, then indeed will their rich flavor unwilling to have the other. The great |, 
bear the strength of healing to the nations. | problems of society can not be evaded or post- 


PHYSICAL INING.—At the age. of fif- 
teen years the character and tastes of the, 


hence he is ready. to choose his profes- , 
sion for life. Soe far, the studies have been 


to his chosen pursuit, and follow these under 


ae ry and is adapted alike to both sexes. 

he education o 
must be carried on together. They are re- 
lated to each other by very definite laws of 
ty sympathy. Physiology proves that 
each part of the brain exerts a controlling 
influence over some one special organ of the 

| pan The brain, the face, and the bod 

each contains a similar scale of powers, a 

| ed upon higher and. lower keys. Touch any 


gtantly some part of the body will respond 
with its sympathetic vibration. 

en 


| 


The application of this truth to the 
cal side of education is readily seen. 


h exercises in the 


ve we wish to cultivate the groups of Rulership its study. Gall and his pupil Spurzheim 
- and Labor, we should use employments which ‘ made the first definite advances, in the form 
ir call the museles of the arms and-shoulders{of Phrenology. But many scientists, like 
al- into. action. The muscles of the thighs and Flourens, Magendie and Dalton, made ex- 
»b- legs are used when training the group of periments on the cerebellum or. little brain 
Lo | Commerce. Strong muscular labors would of the lower animals, and proved that the in- 
is i be out of place while cultivating the higher variable results were a loss of the power to| | 
is; } social facalties, for these are related to nu-| walk or fly. In other words, they found that | | 
ite }trition. This definite law was the guide in the cerebellum was not the organ of amative- | 
is classifying the 


special. teachers until. his graduation at... 
twenty-one. It will be seen that this system tal be 


the brain and the: body 
tures is the human brain. At first sight if 
a pulpy a of microscopic 
Yet that instrument 
the noble achievements that 
civilization and glorified the | 


| seems to be only 


' mental string in this harp of life, and in- 


patare to 


ned by tricks or conservative compromises. 
t us solve them with truth, and not with 


youth have been well studied by his teach- .: short lived expediency... Let us have a stan- ' 
ers, he has learned the use of various | dard of culture as complete and all-sided as | 
tools in the workshop or on the farm, and | 


the unfolding wants .of,our 


manity. SIDARTHA. 


.~ 


such facts and principles as classes of | | 
rsons will find of use as they pass cant FEBR ARY 2. 1884, if 
ife. But now each one is to take up the ’' | | ) 
special and elaborate studies which belong 


Workshop of the Brain. 


| fibres and cells. 
have sprung 
have built up 
human race. 
The brain itself, the instrument: and the 
home of the mind, has beeh the last object in 
eld its seerets of structure aria 
action to the questioning intellect of man. 
Many and slow have been the steps taken in 


ness or the sex ae but that it was 


connected. with “Very ‘well, 


— 


composite | 


the, Religion Philosophical donrnal. 


of all living struc- 
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then,” answered the phrenologists, “if Gall 


was mistaken about amativeness, he was also 
mistaken about all the other organs of the 
brain.” That is, Gall was infallible, or he 
was nothing. Henee medical men generally 
felt .-themselves justified in rejecting the 
whole system. Meantime, in 1841, Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan teated the matter through experi- 
ments in psychometry. He satisfied himeelf 
and many others that Gall was mistaken 
about the location of Amativeness, Parental 
love, Adhesiveness, and Love of Home, and 
that these were higher up on the side and top 


brain. But he encumbered these discoveries 


with a mass of ill-digested and false theories 
of brain-action, and neither the scientists 
nor the people at large accepted what he had 
really done. 


Quite recently a series of most remarkable | 


experiments have been made, and these have 
caused the scientific world to change its en- 
tire attitude on this subject. ey have 

rnished just that kind of proof which med- 


6 Faculties, 7 


co 
Dj 


this important question forever. From 1872 
to 1876 Dr. David Ferrier made numerous 
and careful experiments on the brains of 
monkeys, dogs, cats,and birds. In 1876 he 
ublished thesé in his “Functions of the 


Brain.” His method was to make the animal 


insensible by.anesthetics. He then removed 
rtions of the skull so as to expose the 
rain. When the animal had recovered con- 
scioneness, currents of electricity, froma 
battery, were applied to different parts of the 
brain, and the results were carefully noted. 
At any given point the excitement would al 


ways cause muscular movements of a certain 


Gefinite kind. {In this way, after a multitude 
of experiments, he located the centres of 
movement for twenty-one faculties. He simp- 
ly called these “motor centres,” but at the 


ry old phréenology whole. It disproves the 
e puted by the medical profession; that is ama- 
W2 habitiveness. The organ of language is also 
te Ferrier’s work does agree, to every detail, 
ip has now taught for twenty-four years. The 


"er experiments of Ferrier have been endorsed 
yes by Flint, Dalton, Bastian, and Many other 


kn edition of 1882; Bastian On the Brain, p. 


Be in Téality centres of feelings or AiTections, 
of which these motions were the natural 
gestures or expressions. Numbers of his re- 
viewers have quite overlooked this part of 
his claim. We have carefully traced the 
copies of his drawings, and on the human 
brain have written in the names of the or- 
gans, instead of merely lettering the regions, 
he had done. 


very faculties that had previously been dis- 
tiveness, parental love, friendship, and in- 
located higher up than was suppesed. But 
with the system which the present writer 


tinguished ph lologists. See Flint’s Ph 


iology, p. 694; Dalton’s Physiolo 


530, 570,575, and 688, But failing to see t 
, the movements were simply gestures, and be- 
- ing ignorant of the new locations of some of 
| the organs,these eminent scientists failed to 
, see their full significance. 
| The movements evoked by Ferrier were in- 
deed of a most striking character. On touch- 
ing of Imagination or wonder with 
the poles of the battery, the animal would 
open its eyes with evident surprise and. won-. 
der, turning its head from side to side. On 
exciting the organ of Caution, the animal 
would display every mark of fear and alarm; 
it would prick its ears on the opposite side, 
turn its head and eyes, and dilate the pupils 
widely. Exciting the organ of smell was 
followed by torsion of the nostril and lip on 
the same side. When the organ of faith was 
| excited, the monkey would reach its hands 
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| 
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‘forward. and upward as if expecting tore- How the do erful work 
ceive something. @n removing the front or of thinking, feeling, and willin 
intellectual part of. the -brain, “the animal 


‘ting away the posterior lobe “caused depres- 


-eentron. This is truly the centre through 


This ques- 

tion could not be answered by simply discoy- 

ering the location of the facuities. The laws 

of the ellipse, of peor and of the nerve 
y 


currents, were all equally necessary to an 
sion, and indisposition to exert itself,” that explanafion. 


is, the will of the animal was destroyed. Ex- / he brain is a geometri¢ ellipse. Its ma 
tirpation of the cerebellum caused a loss of |; axis extends from Memory to kibert 
co-ordinating power in the muscles of loco- minor axis reaches from Religion and Sex- 
motion. When the organs of taste and smell | love down to Sensation. Tis focal points are 
were removed by the cautery, the animal lost { the Motus and the Sensus&, Mew the mathe- 


senses. ellipses determines “that 
Gall and his followers sliced through the 


the organs which lie along the minor axis 
Thalamus and Striatum (now called the || must be the balancing faculties of the mind. 


remained apathetic, or dull, or dozed off to 
sleep,” in short, the intellect was lost. Cut- 


=~ 
- 


Sensus and pornns Pag regarding them || and that those at the front and the back 
as of any 1 < ce. my A thought that }{ must respond to them in action. This cen- 
the centre of the brain was the medulla 


tral, upright band contains the feelings, the 
organs of love or Affection. In front is the 
a éliect, and at the back is the will or Voli- 
on. 
The great brain currents flow along the 
fibres to and from the centres, and also from 
cell to cell around the brain ellipses. 


oblongata, which we have marked as the 


which the brain acts on the body and the 
body on the brain. But all physiologists of 
the present day regard the Motus and Sensus 
as the true brain centres, through which all 


Thus 
of its parts act upon and respond to each || suppose we feel the sensation of hunger in 
other. See Ferrier On the Brain, pp. 141 to} the stomach. The current has passed up the 


145; Luys’ Brain and ite Functions, pp. 34 to 
46; Maudsly’s Physiology and Path. of the 
11%. 
The‘spinal cord isa vast bundle of micro- 
scopic nerve tubules, often called fibres. 
These pass upward and enter the motus and 
sensus, the centres of motion and sensation. 
From these two centres the radiant fibres 
in all directions until they reach the 
lava of cells which form the convolutions 
at the surface of the brain. Bands of fibres 


also across from hele 
hemispheres, so as to unite 


- 


em in action. 


ght to the left | 


the cells of Appetite. We are then conscious 
of hunger. This is sensation, the first step 
in mental action. The current now moves 
forward and upward the cells of perception, 
memory, reflection, and desire, to those of 
volition. We perceive the cause of the hunger, 
we remember about food, we reason about 
the means to get it, and then the cells of 
volition, in the back head, send their cur- 
rents down to the muscles of the body, and 
we perform the movements required to get 
and eat the food. These last currents flow 
down the front colamns of the spinal cord, 


inal cord to the centres, and then down to 


along the motor nervgs, to the cells of the 
muscles. These muscle cells become polar- 
j ized and thus contract and relax. The down- 
| ‘ward current is joined by currents from the 
} perceptive faculties which direct the motions 
of the muscles. 
) The whole nervous system is like a tele- 
| graph, or rather, telephone The collections 
of nerve-cells are the batteries for sending or 
i receiving the m , and the fibres are 
the wires over which the messages are trans- 
mitted. We have represented one of these 
fibres extending froni the motus forward to 
Attention, and terminating in a nerve cell. 
They are magnified three hundred diameters. 
A part of the sheath (sh) has been cut away 
} 80 as to show the axis or conducting sub- 
| Stance filling the tubule, and along which 
) the current flows. The current is insulated 
| by the sheath, as that of a telegraph cable is 
" by its rubber coating, so that no part of it 
| may escape to the adjacent fibres. But when 
} it reaches the-cells it can pass from one to 
| the other through their connecting processes. 
1 If the currents were not insulated, then the 
| impressions made on different parts of the 
skin and other organs would get hopelessly 
mixed before they reached the cells of the 
brain. On the completeness of mental cir- 
‘guits see Bain’s Mind and Body, p. 131; Fer- 
rier On the Brain, pp. 256, and 132; Bastian 
On the Brain, p. 139; Dupuy’s Phys. of the 
Nerves, 1873; Carville and Duret, Fone. Hem- 
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around the brain, during our wakin 
ments. But there is-also a horizontal ellipse, 
as shown in this small engraving. The cur- 


‘feelings and is there chang 


t enrrents sweep vertically 


rents of this, moving forward from Rever- 
ence, at Rev, meet the upward flowing cur- 


me} MARCH 1, 1884. 


located as to store all impressions. 


organ of Liberty, and this faculty demands 
room for expansion, it is the point for the 
dispersion of force in ali directions. At the 
front brain, Attention concentrated force 
m all directions. 

_. All) the principal organs of the brain are 
located on the line of these ellipses, so that 
wherever an impression may be made on the 
brain, or an action may be started, it will be 
carried in these currents to Attention, Mem- 
ory. and Reason. We are thus made con- 
scious of every mental action, and can ré- 
member and reason about its relations. 

The currents flowing from cell to cell are 


changed in character by each organ over 


which they 


ass. Thus what is merely a 
Thought in 


6 intellect, passes on to the 
toa ire. As 
it flows further on, it is changed to a Volition 
and an impulse to labor. 


| 


| 


For the Hetigio-Philosophieal Journal. 
The Measure of Man. 


| The Samian Sage founded his philosophy 
| upon Sacred Numbers. And very eminent 


scientists of our day have affirmed that this 
belief of Pythagoras is fully justified by the 
most exact of the sciences. Three, seven and 
twelve play quite as important a part in the 
actual world as they did in the Grecian 
dreams. In laying the scientific basis of 
education and the structure of society, the 
present writer assumed that the mind of 
man is composed of just twelve groups of 
faculties. In this article he proposes to give 
a part of the proof upon which this classifica- 


ant matter. Fora mistake here would viti- 
ate the whole structure and life of society. 
Either too many parts, or too few, in the 
‘social mechanism would spotl its working. 
In the vision of the Apocalypse, John was 
told by the angel that “the measure of the 
new Jerusalem is the measuré of a man.” 


That is, of perfect man, like the angel. The | 


scale given in that measure was twelve and 
its multiple one hundred and forty-four. 


Quite recently this divine standard or scale | 
has been applied, and with the most surpris- | 


ing results. 
f we draw twelve squares in each diree- 
tion, the sides of each square being one- 
twelfth of the length of the human form, 
these squares will divide off the proportions 
of its various parts. These divisions of the 
ap are not simply external. They belon 
to the bones, the muscles and all tie vita 
organs. They are “laid in the very walls of 
&man. They are exemplified in every well 
proportioned adult person, and in the great 
works of both ancient and modern statuary. 
Beginning at the base, the lowest squate 


includes the foot and ankle; thé second is 


the lower leg; the third contains the great 
very organ dif- muscles of t 


6 calf; the fourth ineludes the 


fuses its influenee more or less to adjacent knee; the fifth is the u per leg; the sixth 


ones. Each one excites its neighbors. As a | 


a gy consequence, the organs which are | 
ost a 


m like must be located nearest each 


other, and those most unlike must be most 
distant. There is everywhere gradation, but 


not’ abrupt lines of division. In another! 


article we shall give the proof that the mind 
contains three ¢lasses, 


thirty-six faculties. 
The additions made to our knowledge of 
the brain have been so extensive that the’ 
work of Gall and Spurzheim form only a mere 
fragment. They nave changed the whole 
scope and purpose of the science. It is no 
longer simply an art of describing character, 
as Phrenology was and is. It has become so 
broad and so exact as to include the’ political, 
the educational, the religieugy and the in- 
dustrial life of man in all of its complete- 


welve groups, and | 


— 
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takes in the thigh with its great muscles; 
the seventh contains the viscera of the pelvis; 
the eighth is the abdomen proper; the ninth 
embraces the stomach? liver, spleen and pan- 
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tion is based. It is, indeed, a very import- | 
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eas; the tenth includes the breast, with its 
pectoral muscles in front and those of the 
shoulder on the back; the eleventh square is 
the ngck; and the twelfth is the brain. The 
width of the brain is also a twelfth. Look- 
ing at the arm, we see that one square meas- 
ures the great deltoid muscle of the shoulder; 
one takes the biceps and the triceps muscle 
of the upper arm; one includes the muscles 
of the forearm; one is the wrist; and the 
fifth is the hand. Fora more elaborate state- 


ment see Wm. Page's article in Scribner's 


FACIAL ANGLE. 


three heads be drawn, as in this engraving 
of the Facial Angle. The point at the open- 
ing of the ear lies against the centron, the 
great physiological center of the nervous 
system, the pivot of action between the brain 


and the body. Draw one line from this point 
to the lower end of the nose, and another to 
its upper end. These two lines include an 
angle of thirty degrees, or one-twelfth of a 


circle. This is not only\true of all human 
heads, but also of all vertebrate animals. In 
the heads of the engraving, each of the noses, 
at 1, 2,3, just fills up the angle. The. nose 
of the dog projects forward, but has less up- 
right length than that of the sage. The far- 
ther the intellectual lobe of the brain pro- 
jects forward, the greater is the length of 
the nose, measured up and down. 

Extending these same sized all the 
way around the head, there will three in 
front, three above, three behind, and three 
below. This scale measures the nose, the 
chin, the mouth, the forehead, the ear, and 


all parts of the head. If we divide the scale 
into any other number of parts, say into five, 
seven, eight, or nine, these parte will not fit 
or awe any of the features of the head 


or face. eet: 

The number twelve is therefore the basic 
number of construction in the human head 
as well as in the human form as a whole. No 
other possible scale will accurately measure 
its various parts. For a long time the artists 
used a scale of Sight, but this’touched only 
& part of the points, and they were obliged to 


=” use two other and 
the first. different scales 


ue 


angles, it will give the first basis for con- 
structing an object. It must have length 
and breadth. These cross lines are dtamag- 
netic, or one is magnetic and the. other elec- 
tric. We see them in the major and minor 
axis of the brain. If westand at the point: 
of crossing, we see four lines, and four ends 
of these. When the ends of these lines di- 
vide, it gives a trinity to each. Every true 
trini as a static center and two win 
One of these side members has to do with 
form or structure,and the other is dynamic 
or relates to the exertion of force. A perfect 
twelve must have four sides, and each side be 
a trinity, as in the pan of the human head. 
The recent scientific analysis of the vital. 
functions of the human body gives a thou- 
sand subdivisions, and at every point it 
shows their three-fold character. One class 
of organs in the body are concerned in tak- 
ing air, water and food, and, after changing 
the form of these, they carry them to the 
various oofe of the body to sustain its action 
and to build dp its wasted tissues. These 
organs constitute the Nutritive system. An- 
other kind of organs are formed of bundles 
of delicate tubules, which carry messages to 
and from all parts of the body and center in 
the brain and other collections of nerve cells. 
These organs form the Nervous system. They 
govern the design, form and object of our 
movements. A third class of organs form 
the Motive system, the dynamic muscles 
which move us about and perform the work 
of life. Take Respiration or breathing, as an 
example of the trinity. We inhale the air 
and then expel it from the lungs. 
two acts have for their object the one ing 
of the blood in the lungs, while the air is 
there. This last is the center of the trinity. 
Every part of the haman body, each one of 
the myriad cells in its microscopic structure, 
is directly and vitally connected with the 
brain through the nervous system. Not the 
slightest action or change can therefore oc- 
eur in any part of the body without an im- 
mediate effect upon the brain and mind. The 
mental faculties must, therefore, be classifi- 
ed by a law like that which governs the 
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lective life of society. 
| mental science must correspond to the'facts 


bodily fanctions. Utherwise the mina an?’ ben 
thus 
similar manner we can illustrate any of 
lexity must follow the «ame law of special] these mental trinities. 


zation as the physical,” says Maudsley i 
oo Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, ANALYSIS or FACU LT ES. ; 


body would constantly. work in destructive 
antagonism to each other. “Mental co 


Hence the Intelect, Affection and Volition 
or wisdom, love and will, have their respon 
sive base in the nervous, the nutritive an 
the motive organs of the body. “This (thr 
fold) classification of the mental faculties i 
now universall 
men.” Dr. Noah Porter’s Elements of Intel- 


139. This threefold division was first applied 
to the brain by the "hes writer, and the 
detailed division of these into twelve groups 
is also hisown work. These details corre-, 
spond to facts which are now everywhere 
recognized among scientific men. | 
The intellect has three principal groups of 
pene, memory and reflection; or art, 
etters and science. We must first perceive 
a fact, then remember and reason about it. 
These cover the fandamental-work of the in- 
tellect. Its transitional group of reception 


“ culture gives us a desire to apply the! 


nowledge which has been elaborated by the 
others. | 


In the class of. Affection, the sensitive. or 
Home group lies at the base. This attracts 
us to all the objects of sense, to food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, the home with its comforts. 
Without these, the social life of man would 
be impossible. Above this, the groups of 
Familism and Marriageinelude our domestic 
life, and that of Religion establishes the col- 
leetive life of otr race and attracts us to 
spiritual beings in other spheres. 

In the class of Volition, the groupof Ruler- 
ship. disposes men to unite under leaders, 
while that of Labor leads them to apply their 
knowledge to pfactical industries, The group 
of Wealth unites men in the accumulation 
of property, and that of Commerce impels 
them to its distribution. Thus our classifi- 
cation fits and explains alike the world of 
action within the mind, and the outward ex- 
— of these mental powers in the ¢ol- 

Any true system of 


of.life:. It must furnish a rational explana- 
tiop of these facts. Phrenology explained a 
very few things. Evolution tonched one line 
of facts. Psychometry unlocked somé secret 
drawers of nature’s bureau.- But all systems 
hitherto préposed have been very partial, one- 
sided and impractical. We shall perceive 
their vast defects still more- clearly as we 
progress in these articles. 

The faculties in each group subdivide into 
a trinity, and these may be again subdivided 
in the same way. The organ of Attention 


observes facts, that of Memory retains these | 
: facts, and Language stores up these facts in 

words and béeks. In the religious grou 
‘} | the organ of Faith gives us a strong cen 
| || dence in human goodness and the possibility | 
of human. improvement. The moment this 
|, faith is established, the organ of Hope re- 
i} sponds and leads us to undertake great and, 


PERCEPTION—ART. 
¥orm—Shape, outline, individuality. 

umber— n , UD and p urality. 
accepted among scientific 


RECEPTION—CUL 
 Amity—Friendship, kindness, hospitality. 


RELIGION 


these are the millstones of the heart, 


SEXATION— 
PARENTION—F AMILY 


SENSATION— HOME. 


AMBITION— 


CoaCTION— LABOR. 


RANDPAIN, 


li And labor and pain go hand in ban 


¥ And so, wherever love is givin 


eficent enterprises for humanity, and 
satisfy Love or Philanthropy. In & 


INTELLECT OR WISDOM. 


ETTERS. 

Memory—Retention of facts: time and system. 

Observation— Attention, mental focus, vision. 
sounds, music. 


Language—Mastery of words, 


OE. 
Reason—Analysis, synthesis, judgment. 
Inspiration—Foresight, spirituality. 
Construction—SRIIL, invention, Imagination. 
TURE. 


Reform—Culture, progress, improvement. 
or, imitation, mirth. 


AFFEHOTION OR LOVE. 


—RELIGION. 
ap py, 
Hope—<Asptration, mortality. 
Devotion—Desire, sex-worship, romance. 
Fidelity—Mating, sex-fealty, ard : 
Ca —Fondness, sexality, 


Parenity— Parental love, familism, 
Reverence— Filial love, respect, m ty. 
Patriotism—Love of home, kin and country. 


Appetite—Sense of hunger, taste and smell. 
Fooling—Sense of touch, heat and gravity. 
Impression—Of character, spheres and aromas. 


EXPRESSION.OR WILL. 


Dignity—Pride, self-esteem, authority 

ey; , 36 
Laudation—Praise, emulation, display. 
Stability—Firmness, energy, perseverance. 


In ty—Justice, honor, balance. 

Caution—Vigilance, pradence, self-control. 

Liberty—Freedom, equality, inde 
rotection 

ownersbip, 

Reserve—Secrecy, shrinking, fear. 
IM PULSION—OCOMMERCE. 

Mobility— Locomotion, travel, commerce. 

Aversion—Dislike, contempt. 

Destruction— Vengeance, In 

Every mental law illustrates and proves 
every other. At every successive point of our 
exposition of life, we shall see how exactly 
this analysis fits and explains the facts. The 
human mind has discovered. and developed 
the exact sciences. Its own laws of structure 
are quite as strictly mathematical and exact 


| : those of the outer world of order and beau-. 


SIDARTHA. 


BY THE BEV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 
‘Labor is living, and pain is lying; 
And peer in the windows across the land; — 


Labor for pain, or pain for jabor, | 
Each to the otheris nearly neighbor. * 


Jpper and nether, but never apart; 

And the grist of the grinded grain dc 

In flaky showers from the kernels Drown. 

And labor is living, and pain is living; 

And love goes onward, striving and. giving: 

. And the wheels go round, andthe sheave 

are bound, 

And the grist of the mill is grimly ground ;- 

ut therefrom cometh, when all.is said, | 
ne hope of the heart and the world’s whit 
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/ the Philosophical Journal. | x law of harmony governs the group- 
(fhe Coming City. }é ing of the members. They. arrange themselves 


ee 9 according to their characters, their tastes and 
Sefence has come to teach a new system of.) their attractions. For example, the group of 


human life; ite chief work is to build, not to | selence is composed of members who have | 
destroy. The critics of our day have mistaken large reasoning faculties, for they would nat- | 


urally be attracted to scientific pursuits. The 
their calling. They are trying to read the} -,jicious group is formed of those with dom: 


book of nature upside down, and with inverted : inant religious organs, for here’ they would} | | 


types. These critics are themselves the real | find congenial emplo ment. Members with 
myth-makers. All the brilliant promises of large ambitious faculties would be drawn to 


the Hebrew seers reach their focal point of | and there find their | 
interisity in the New Jerusalem. Butouras-| The law of mental Responses tells us just | |!) 


tute critics.think that they have resolved the t how these groups of members should respond | | | 
great city itself into the glittering dust of an | and co-operate with others. The single fac-| 


ujties respond in thirds, fifths, and octaves. 
astrological myth. It is my purpose to show f The alternate groups respond. For example, | . 


im thié afticle that the Bible description of f the group of Art produces, a nd that of Com. | | | 


the New Jerusalem is not only verified and | merce distributes. Both of these pivot upon 
bexplained by the greatest discoveries of mo- § the domestic or home group, which leads us 


| to build housesrwhere the products of art and | 
idern selence, but that it isthe warm and ra-| oommerce may be stored. Without material | | 


‘iant center of all the forces which are to}, Wealth the group of Letters would not lead 
in chieve the earthly redemption of man. men to accumulate the records of knowledge, 


The Bible contains seven leading ideas or and without the group of fagilism between 


them, men would not perpetuate these records 
Joctrines., These are represented by the Tree |. in families and communities. The group of 


sf Life and the gardgn of Eden; the chosen | Science discovers and invents, and then that 
People in twelve Tribes; the promised Messiah | of Labor applies these inventions in practical 


and hia reign; the Atonement and Judgment; life. These mental and social chords of har- 


the Resurrection; the Throne in Heaven with ety the hook 5 gma in the fifth chap- 


twenty-four rulers; and the New Jerusalem| The ancient nation of Israel was a “chosen 
as the capital of the Messianic dominions. I + people,” because they were a type of the true 
shall prove that each one of these truthfully —— of society. They were an unde- 


or 
veloped type, just as a child, is an undevelop- 
represents & great and vitally important trath t ed man y eH of the twelve tribes of eranl 


in the nature and the collective life of man.| was distinguished from the rest by having a 
I shall show that in the laws of his mental \ dominant group of mental faculties. These 
and physical constitution is the clear and different traits of character are aaa pic- 


tured in the blessings pronounced by 
solid scientific proof of each one of these in- on his twelve.sons, and they are confirmed by 


spired ideas. The Christian preachers have beth Jew. 
never professed to understand a single one of , as given in the Bible an ew- 
them. Not one dogma which the Christian f and See the 
church has taught is trtis, They are as far| apter of Genesis; the 33rd of Deuteronomy; 
from the truth as it was possible to go. The Judges Sth-14; Kitto's histo of the Bible, 
newlp-tound truth is not Christianity and it 1 pp. 157 to 159; and Ewald’s History of —— 


: is not Judaism. And it will not take the name ): DP: 362 to870. The very names of the tri 
“ of either. It is not simply the teachings of expressed their character. 
Jesus, for he explained nothing, It is not 
‘4 merely a synthesis of all past religions and > = 
a hilosophies, But it does reveal the underly- 
ie ng laws and truth which struggled for ex- | 
ot pression in all thege systems. 
* In the article on the Tree of Life, Feb. 16th, 


it was proved by scientific facts that the Bib- 
lical deseription of this.tree is a real and vi- 
tal truth, the basic law on which is construct- 
ed every living _—s on this earth. The 
whole world is chal — to disprove the ar- 
guments advanced in that article. My limits 
oblige me to condense. The life of man is 
complex. It has many parts and many laws. 
It is not possible to state clearly a great sys- 
tem of truth and-life in two or thres newspa- 
per articles. 

In a perfect form ot-society there must be 
| twelve departments, with a male and a female 
leader in each one, and two central officers 


for thé whole. the object of all institn- 
supply the wants of man. | 
 eewtongll welve groups of facnities produce | 
of wants, ag illnstreted and | 
article on the Collective Man. 
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the north tribe of Levi occupies 
head, ‘as shown in this the religious gronp, and the Levites had the 
the head the | a th ey our man down with | priesthood, the religious care ot Israel. The 
ize him with th horth, because this will polar- | twelve stones of the highpriest’s breast-plate 
west haan ® earth, and he must face the | represented, in their number, color and ar- 
ont pec 7h is the path of the sunshine rangement, all. the faculties of the Auman 
which siviligati : a. 8 the direction in} and of the divine mind. These were the Urim 
done this, w shall q as advanced. Having | and Thammim, the sum ofall light and beau 
ow ope nada iseover a most wonderful | ty. When these attributes are all balanced 
| and complete, like their symbol in the breast. 
For each one of these twelve tribes is placed | plate, then the spiritual light of the mind is 
exactly on that group of mental faculties | perfect. In order to leave a place for the tem 
whieh formed its ruling traits of character. | ple in the center of the eity, the two groups Mit niro 
The place of these tribes in the city is given } of marriage and familism -had to be turned 
in the 48th chapter of Ezekiel. I upward, on each side of religion, with which 


The groups of Art, Home and Commeree, hw they are stillin line. Wesee this change on 
form the base line, on the south side. Simeon Ag of develop 
is placed in the group of art, and the pie. SAS; 
of this tribe became the scribes and musicians | | 
of Israel. ‘They represented literature and 
} | music, the only branches of art which were 
developed among the Israelites, The word 
_ Simeon means “hearing or perception,” thus |, 
| ‘Sxactly descriving this group. The name 
Zebulon means “dwelling,” and he is placed 
On the group of home. har is placed in |. 
& position corresponding with the 
commerce in the brain. He is said to be a? 
} strong ass, crouching down between two bur- 
dens. This animal was the beast of commerce 
in Palestine. The name Isgachar signifies, 
“hire” or one who is hired. | 
Located on the east sidg of the city we shall 
"|, }, find three tribes. Joseph is exactly where | 
')\ 1° the group of Rulership is located, and he was | 
| made ruler over all his brethren. The half 
tribe of his son Ephriam stood at the head 
_ Of the house of Israel when the ten tribes se 
arated from Judah. “They pushed with the 
horns of the unicorn.”’ Dan isin the group 
of labor, in which justice is the leading mas- 
‘| culine faculty. Dan means a judge, and itis 
said that Dan shall judge his people. Of Ben- 
amin it is said that he shall raven as a wolf, 
In the morning he shall devour the prey and 
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at night he shall divide the spoil. Benjamin Fh yO? 
is placed on.the group of wealth, where the teletiod 
defensive and acqui ng faculties are, and 


i} ! _ they were the most warlike and acquisitive 


“a> oe, 
comparing the engraving of the New Jerusa- 


lem with this one of the twelve groups. These 

of ali the tribes. two groups of familism and marriage project 
On the west side of the city, the tribe of |: to the side and on laying our man down fiat, 

_ Said to be seated in a portion with the law- The 


them. The change is governed by a strict law 


_ givers. Asher is in the group of science, and 
| @ Asherites, mixing with the Phenicians, ( of the brain. ‘Reuben’s place is now in the 


up of familism, and 

, , Krom them came the builders o omon’s s 

Temple. “Asher shall have shoes of iron and | heritance. The name means “sea 


brass,-he shail dip his foot in oil, and as his |‘ or Juaah fo in the Of Movrlage 
days are, 80 Shall hisstrength be,” This a Lion of the tribe of 


| udah is to claim the re- 
: ecy has a most striking fu fillment in 6 mo- deemed Israel as his bride. The modern Jews 
| dern trium hs of science. Its iron railways are composed of the ancient tribe of Judah, 
| and brass-fitted machines of locomotion are! mixed with part of Levi, from whom they get 
| | the shoes used in its swift line of travel.) their strong religious feelings; and with part 
{ These must be constantly dipped in oil, and | of Benjamin, from whom comes their love of 
through these “he brings royal dainties” from |¢ wealth. 
foreign lands and makes them common in ev- How shall we explain this marvellous rela- 
ery household. Naphtaliisin the group of || tion between the human brain and the New 
culture, and his “goodly words” and bland 1 Jornsalem? It could not be the result of eith- 
|| manners come from the faculties of this,’ or accident or of coincidence. For let it be 
| | group. “He is swift of foot, a hind let loose,” announced that in a certain place, unnamed, 
Hi and the group of culture occupies the exact there are twelve things, having some certain 
| line of movement in walking and running,as 


but undescribed arrangement, and let all the be 
| _We seein the planofthe brain, world. twelve hundred millions of people, set 
| themselves to guessing what the twelve things | 
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Stacob, controlled the forming character of his 


@the same thing through many symbols during 


™bol and a was a 


ness. Taylor has put onl 
 raim, Reuben and 


m arrangement with that ofthe New Jerusalem, 
my we find only two tribes in the right place,that 


8 


A how they are arranged. ‘The well | | 
of mathematical chances 
roves that they might all guess for a bun-- 
red years without solving the problem. Let 
ba put it in figures. Sa would neéd to guess 

9,600,000 000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000, 000, - 
times. The 
nroot is absolute; then, that the parte and 
bilan of the New J erusalem, and the mental 

acuities of man, as loeated in his brain and 
body, were both formed from one model. 

The proof does not end here, but we cannot 
introduce the rest. In the last article it was 
shown that the city was measured by a scale 
of twelve, the same as the human form, and 
that a seale.of straight lines to mearuré the 
head must have three angles or parts on each 
of the four sidea, the same as the city. The 
angel told John that the measure of the city 
was the measure.of a man. And he told the 


truth. 

Weare logically forced to admit that some 
calling himself Yehovah, knew just 
how the twelve groups of faculties are located 
in the brain. He gelected the impressible 


ve sons, 80 that each one had a different 
dominant, and would transmit 
these characteristics to his descendants. This 
rson directed that the camp of the Israelites 

n the wilderness, the twelve stones in the 


highpriest’s breast-plate, and the twelve oxen | 


under the brazen sea in Solomon’s Temple, | 


should all be arranged like the —_ in the 
brain and like the parts of the city, Teaching 


their national history, he at length gave to 
Ezekiel and to John the sublime visions of 
the New Jerusalem. The city was both a sym- 
rfect symbol of 
the brain and of the true social organism.and 
it was the most perfect model for building all | 
‘the cities of the new and redeemed earth. 

In 1859 I had classified the faculties in 
twelve grou 
lished the plan for the reconstruction 80- 
ciety on these’as a basis. It was not until 
nineteen years afterward, in 1878, that I dis- , 

| covered that the tribes were placed on their 


, and had elaborated and pub- : | 


two times out of twelve. No doubt we can 


skillfal Workmen, truly, You can fit the mark | | 
trust such as you to frame a new religion. | 


NORTH SIDE. 
Issachar—Jadah—Naphtali. 
JUNE. JULY. AUGUST. 

Asher. Benjamin. | 
Germint. Libra. 
MAY. 
Ephraim. 

THE BARTH. OOTORER 
Gad. —— Joseph 
Aries. Sagittarius. 
MARCH. NOVEMBER. 


Simeon & Levi—Reuben— Zebulon. 
Pisces. Aquarius. Capricornus. 
FEBRUARY. 


JANUARY. DECEMBER. 
ASTRO-THEOLOGY, (Robert Taylor, Dapuis, 
Massey, etc.) 


Compare the above with the camp of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, under Moses, giv 
en in Numbers, 2nd chapter. 


Asher—Dan—Naphtali. 


Ephraim. ‘TABBRNACLE) Judah. 


Manasseh. Zebulon. 


Gad—Reuben—Simeon. 


CAMP OF ISRAELITEsS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Below is given the final arrangement of the 
twelve tribes in the New Jerusalem. See 
Ezekiel 48th chap. and Rev. 21st. 


Judah—Levi—Reuben. 


dominant Sag of faculties in the plan of 
| the city. y classification was therefore not | 
made to fit t 


e description in the Bible. It 
wee discovered and worked out in nt- 
y 


| The Frenchman Dupuis, and following . him 


the English Robert Taylor, in his Astronom- |, 


ico-theological Sermons,from p 
| with many imitators since, like 
Gerald Massey and.others, have give us the 
mythical explanations. They say that the 
twelve tribes of Israel had no.r existence. 
That they only represented the twelve con- 
stellations and signs of the Zodiac. That they 
were astronomical and not human. In order 


294, (1831,) 
r. Woolley, 


critics can count and measure, [will first 
give the arrangement of the tribes and con- 
stellations as presented by Taylor. After this 
is placed the tribes as arranged in the wilder- 

three tribes, Eph- 
aphtali, in the same pla- 


| ces as in the camp. On comparing Taylor’s 


‘And now I have a word to the myth-makers. } 


to show my readers how nicely these wise | 


Naphtali. Joseph. 2 
Asher. TEMPLE. Dan. 
Gad. Benjamin. 


Simeon—Zebulon—Issachar. 


THE TRIBES IN THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


The constellations apparently move in the 
precession of the equinoxes, but they must 
preserve their relative order. But our myth- 
_makers have to make these vast groups of 
star-suns leap over each other both backward 
and forward. It is impossible that Moses,just 
out of Egypt, could make such astohishin 
blunders in copying the Zodiac. It is sti 


imeon and Dan. Ah Gentlemen! you are. 


more impossible that the educated priest Eze- 
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kiol, years spe 


spent fii Babylon, 
| could play such silly havoc with the constel- 
f the twelve tribes had been prima- } 


lations. 
rily intended to represent the signs of the 
Zodiac, then they would have both been pre- 
sented with the same order of arrangement. 


beings, representing a social organism, then 


|, -their arrangement in the wilderness aptly 


} 


corresponded with their discordant relations 


after settling in Canaan under Joshua. In 


the New Jerusalem these tribes had a widely 
different order of arrangement from that in 
the wilderness. For the great city pd ge a 

Ww 


state of society 
nature of man. 


in perfect harmony with the 


Great laws of analogy, bind 
universe. There is a 


the constitution of man and that of the ex- 
ternal world... Each month of the yedr has a 
special iniinence upon one of the twelve 
groups of faculties. In this way the groups 
are related to the signs of the Zodiac, through 
which the sun seems to travel during the 
course of each year. But because this rela- 
tion exists, it does not follow that the facul- 
ties have no existenee. Because a man’s coat 
fits his body in shape, it does not follow that 
his wip has noexistence. The myth-makers 
insist that there is a top to their strneture 
but no bottom. They have de-vitalized and 
de-humanized And they have done 
this by a most wretched and ignorant perver- 
sion of language, history and common expe- 


;Tience. But the religion of the Bible is nota 


set. of stellar peel came It is warm, vital 
and human. It concerns the welfare and har- 
mony of man here on this earth. It declares 
that the covenant which is to save our race 


“is written in the inner nature of man.” And | 
We know that its interpretation can only be 


found, through the methods of science, in the 
majestic and eternal laws of his nature. 


SIDARTHA, 


But if the tribes were groups of actual human | 


TURAL REPORT. 


| guided in picking, sorting, and ripen- 

they mashed and presse 

ie (mare,) or cheese, after the 
? is 


of fermenting the ‘*must,’’ or grape 
grape brandy; the modes of removing 
the tartaric acid, if necessary ; the size 


tio of increase or decrease in the culti- 
te since the last Census? 

ieties of currants for drying and table 
rence; dates of maturity; properties for 
per quart or bushel, they bring im your 


rieties for making wine, as above. 
ost of cultivating an acre at five years 


chase of plants, manure, and 
the of the fruit produced 


| 

| quantity of fruit yielded by an acre, 
e above-named age? ; 

f an acre, for table use, for wine, and 


may be produced, by the usual mode 
ts is required to make a gallon of 


aking wine, per gallon, includmg sugar 
in its manufacture? 

roved process of manufacture? 

he wine, per gallon? 

eases is the currant attacked ? 
ventives have you against their' ravages ? 
can you state in reference to the cul- 
economical uses? 


| 
| 
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\ | at which the fermented juice 
pring, and preserving the aroma, flavor, 
| fitional facts in regard to vine 
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- $41. In the rotation of crops, between what products does the 
strawberry best succeed ? | 3 

842. To what do you attribute these advantages ? 

843. What is the product of an acre at the age of full bearing? 

844. What is the cost of picking strawberries, per quart? 

845. What are the profits, per acre, of each variety, at the above- 
named age? © | | 

846. What of the late? | 

847. To what accidents is this plant liable, and by what insects or 

diseases attacked ? 

848.. What preventives or remedies have you for their ravages ? 

849. What additional facts can you give in regard to the cultivation, 
transportation, preservation, or economical uses of this fruit? 


PBERRIES. 


850. What has been the ratio of increase or decrease in the pro- 
duction of raspberries in your State since the last Census? 

851. Designate the best early varieties, in regard to their order of 
preference’; productiveness; properties for keeping; facility of trans- 
portation; and the greatest and average price, per quart, they bring 
in your nearest market. 

852. Designate the best’ late and ever-bearing varieties, as above. 

853. What is the character of the soil and its aspect in regard to 
the sun, in which this fruit best thrives? 

854. Except in the production of seedlings, by what methods are 
the plants usually multiplied or propagated ? : | | 

855. In what manner is the soil prepared for planting ? 

866. What distances are the plants placed apart? | 

857. What do you regard as the best season for transplanting? 

858. What culture do they require other than keeping the ground 
clear of grass and weeds? : 

859. Is mulching practised in the culture of this plant, and if so, 
with what results? 

860. What season do you consider the best for ivosening the ground 
around the roots ? i 

861. What is the cost of cultivating an acre of raspberries, includ- 
ing labor, implements, purchase of plants, manure, and interest and 
taxes on land? : | 

_ 862... How many years are required to bring a raspberry plantation 
into full bearing ? | : 

863. How often do the fields require replanting ? 

864. In rotation of crops, between what products does the rasp- 
berry best succeed ? | 
.__, 865. To what do you attribute these advantages? | 

866. What is the product of an acre at the age of full bearing? 

867. What is the cost of picking the fruit, per quart? 

_868. To what accidents is this plant liable, and by what insects o1 
diseases attacked ? | 

869. What preventives or remedies have you for their ravages? © 
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formed at last with something of ‘auto- 
matic skill::The spirite. which never 
| fag in Trollope’s novels were due in 
part te the daily task he performed, and 
which made his creative labor-all done, | 
be. it remembered, at intervals—seem to 
him comparatively recreation. 
| There is; however, an instance stronger 
than. Trollope’s—indeed, an extreme in-, 
stange. ,.Lamb, who was.never.a worker, 
who, detested the toil he lived; by, and 
who, to,use his. own joke, always, when 
he dared, made.up for coming so late to 
office, by.going away so early, sometimes 


hated his life. because of ita grind,’ 

SA @xulted when his “grind.” was done, and 

without grind” found himself per- 

manently miserable. So far from the 

thoughts, coming to him more easily, 

| they;came, to him with greater difficulty; 

SS and.he at last decided that, even to him 

a littérateur, if ever one lived— 

Hy protection from unbroken leisure was & 

need... He would. have been, happier had 

he continued,in harness. to the, end. of 

his life}, and we imagine, would all 

to whom the enjoyment. of Nature or of 

some hobby does not.stand in the 
of enforced: thongh limited, toil... 

8 Werhave not yet succeeded in uniting 

hand-labor and brain-labor, and possi- 

bly never'shall succeed. But that intel- 

Jeotuial foreed labor, can ;he united to 

intellectual voluntary labor, and 

ens -instead.of; poisoning; the latter, is 

@bundantly, clear.,.Work,;.in truth, is 

hotHappiness, though only an Oriental 

would have described. it,.as God’s,curse 

man; meets some. need in hu- 

man Hature.as strong with those who}t 

lead: ‘the imtellectual life as with those 

who:lead lives of.action. ; The latter too 

Often'irot when,the compulsory work 

ceases; former dream, or, dissipate | 

themselves in, endless, reverie; May it. 

| the, toil by, which one lives, 

coregeias it-often; seema, unconsciously 

strengthens the museles,of the mind, till 

the voluntary work is done with an 


nearest market. 
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jeasier strength, and without deteriora. 


4 
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tion from fatigue? Goethe's work looks 
like it, and so does that, of the poet. who 
has just slipped away.— The Spectator: 


| RISE OF WATER IN OUR LAKES, 


The rise and fall of the waters inthe 
north-western lakes, and the consequent 
dangers to the lake. cities, have _fre. 
quently been, a sensational subject for 
discussion. The great tidal waves, like 
the one which rolled in on Cleveland a 
few years since, and ‘the ‘piling-up or 
lowering of the waters by. continned 
gales, are, of course, real dangers on ac- 
count of the suddenness of their occur. 
rence, though, happily, they are rare and 
temporary events. But alarmisté»are 
continually..announcing the. discovery 
that the gradual or secular changes in 
the lake-levels are sure to bring.disas- 
trous results. According as the waters 
are rising or falling, we hear of grave 
fears that some lake-post is likely to be 
inundated, or left. high and dry inland. 


Recent reports in the daily press indicate 
| that Lake Michigan is assuming a threat. 


ening attitude towards Chicago and its 
suburbs. The lake is now rising, the te 
ports state, at the rate of several inches 
| per year; and one needs only to imagine 
this rise prolonged at the obsérved rate 
for a few years to get an idea of startling 
possibilities for the Garden, City, But 
the records of the fluctuations in water. 
level of the Great ‘Lakes, which have 
been carefully kept for many years’ by 
the corps of engineers, U.8-A. do not 


warrant us in prolonging any observable | 


rise or fall indefinitely.’ On the contrary, 
these records indicate that the variations 
in the lake-levels, above or below. the 
mean stage, are confined to a very few 
feet—about three feet at the most: ' The 
variations are greatest in Lake Ontario, 


tons, and the prices they bring when sold in a green State in your 


less in Lake Erte, still less in Lakes’ Hu- 
Iron and Michigan, which form single 
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Who 


hunder Sen—Death of the Head of 
the Brahmo Somaj. 


Kesab Chunder Sen, a distinguished Hin- 
doo, a genuine philanthropist and chief p 
moter of the Brahmo Somaj, passed to spirit- 
life a few days.ago. from his home in India. 


stantly clamor for; and. constantly quatrel with: ds if ob- 
rves our Author himself, any originality but our own cébid | 
pe expected to content us! In fact, all strange things are 
pt, without fault of theirs, to estrange us at first view ; un- 
appily scarcely anything is perfectly plain, but what is also 
rfectly common. ‘The current coin of the realm passes into 
l hands ; and b6it gold, silver, or copper, is acceptable and 


nedals of Corinthian brass, the case is widely different. 


To say how, with so a hatlital endowment, Richter 
iould have shaped his mind by cultnreé, is much harder than to 
ay that he has shaped it wrong. Of aifectation we will neither 
together clear him, nor.very loudly pronounce him guilty. 


jomplicated Arabesque, noone can deny. But the true ques- 
ion is, How nearly does this manner of Writing répresent his 
dl manner of thinking and existing? “With what degrée of 
reedom does it allow this particular form of being to manifest 

elf ; or what fetters and perversions does it lay on such mani-. 
estations? Fof the great law of culture is Let each become 
| that he was created ¢apable of being ; expand, if possible, 
o his full growth ; resisting all impediments, casting off all 
oreign, especialy all noxious adhesions; and show himself 
t length in his own shape and stature, be these what they | 
ay. There is no uniform of excellence, either in physical or | 


. The reindeer is good and beautiful, so likewise is the ele- ‘ 
hant, In Literature it is the same: “every man,” says 
ssing, ““has_his own style, like his own nose.” True, there 
re noses of wonderful dimensions ; but no nose ¢an justly be 
mputated by the public,—not even the nose of Slaw kenbergi- 
s himself; so it be a real nose, and no wooden one, put or. for 
eception’s sake and mere show! ~ | 

To speak in grave language, Lessing means, and we agree 
ith him, that the outward style is to be judged of by the in- 
ard qualities of the spirit which it is employed to body forth 7 
hat, without prejudice to critical propriety well understood, 
he former may vary into many shapes as the latter varies; 
hat, in short, the grand point for a writer is not to be of this ; 
r that external make and fashion, but, in every fashion, to 
be genuine, vigorous, alive,—alive with his whole being, 
onsciously; and for beneficent results, 


| PAUL FRIEDRICH kiCHTER. 


known value: but with new ingots, with foreign bars, and | , 


hat his manner of writing is singular, nay in fact, a wild 


piritual Nature: all genuine things are what they ought to | . 


+ larger number and 


ssemination of cheap 


associative ef- 


| _ Phere was the old-time clarion ring in the 
| of the patriarch, Wendell Phillips, at 
esab C 


the Harriet Martineau meeting. when he 
said that.in 1835, when she was invited to 
attend a seeret meeting of the abolitionists 
in this ¢ity, and “the only hall in which 
they were allowed to hold that meeting— 
veil your faces, Christians!—was one owned 
From an ac t of his ife works we Jearn | 
ich windbags deceptions, Originality isa thing we con- the hall of Abner 
of the Investigator, 

 soned for blasphemy 


fe from Australia. 


fight of Melbourne, 
nh the above subject, 


© presents the whole | 


suggestion. It says 
jation has been fre-. 
Spiritualists of 
arguments have 
th for and against. 
ith any sound ob- 
k; the axiom ‘uni- 
id in Spiritualism as 
and the advocates 
pt that there is plen- 
addition to and in 


ve work...... A vital 
ight seen a mul- 
idval light often 
mt, and even when 


en only by a few. 

rk for Spiritualists 
) proselytize; that is 
itualist made so by 
not worth much; we 
he ranks with such, 
id woman to feel the 
, and be assured of 
‘ange themselves un- 


y, the more powerful 
nate vital truths.... 

hearty co-operation 
maintenance of 


ts pertaining to the 
itual welfare of hu- 


aof the condition of 


tion of social ceremonies, education, tem- 
perance, and @ general moral regeneration. 
The Brahmo Somaj demands liberty and may 
yet do much to disenthrall 150,000,000slaves.” 


of infanticide, revolu-| 


ualists have done their parts in 
charitable movements, but we are unaware 
of any associative action in this direction. 
With a strong organization some practical 


of all concerned.” , 


work might be accomplished to the benefit 
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be found than many & very tame one. To the man 


fire, a splendor, a benign energy, which persuades us into 
tolerance, nay into love, 6f much that might otherwise offend. 
Above all, this man, alloyed with imperfections as he may be, * 
‘is consistent and coherént: he is at one with himself ; he 
knows his aims, and pursues them in sincerity of heart, joy- 
fally and with undivided will, A harmonious development of 
being, the first and last object of all true culture, lias been 
obtained ; if not completely, atl more completely than in 
one of a thousand ordimary men.. Nor let us forget, that, in 
_ such a nature, it was ot of easy attainment ; that where much 
was to be developed, some imperfection should be forgiven. 
It is true, the beaten paths of Literature lead the safeliest to the 
goal; and the talent pleAses us most, which submits to shine 
with new gracefulness through old forms. ‘Nor is the noblest 


d.most peculiar mind too noble or peculiar for working by| 
prescribed laws: Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and in| 


Richter's own age, Goethe, how little did they innovate on 
the given forms of composition, how much inthe spirit they 
breathed into them! All this is true; and Richter must lose 
of our esteem in proportion. _Much, however, will remain; 
and why should we quarrel with the high, becayse it is not the 
highest? Richter’s worst faults are nearly allied to his best 
merits ; being chiefly exuberance of good, irregular squandering 
of wealth, a dazzling with excess of true light. These things 
may be pardoned the more readily, as they are little likely 
be imitated. 

Qn the whole, Genius has privileges of its own ; it selec.s a 
orbit for itself; and be this never so eccentric, if it is Inded 
a celestial orbit, we mere star-gazers must“at last Gompor 
ourselves ; must cease to cavil_at it, and begin, t6 observe it 
and calculate its laws. That Richter is a new Planet in th 
intellectual heavens, we dare not affirm; an atmosplieric Me 
teor he is not wholly ; perhaps a Comet, that, though wiih 
long aberrations, and shrouded in a nebulous. veil, has yet it 
place in the empyrean. 

Of Richter’s individual Works, of his opinions, his genera 


philosophy of life, we haye no room left us to speak. Reganh! 


ing his Novels, we may say, that, except in some few instances 
and those ¢ fly of the shorter class, they are not what, i 


it may not be unsuitable. In that singular form, there isa § 
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ks ta: Chunder Sen—Death of the Head of 
ho the Brahmo Somaj. 
Kesab Chunder Sen, a distinguished Hin- 
doo, a genuine philanthropist and chief pro- 
Oe moter of the Brahmo Somaj, passed to spirit- 
iS, life a few days.ago from his home in India. 
- From an account of his life works we jearn 
r will that the Brahmo Somaj owes its origin to 
3 Man .Ram Mohan Rai (Rajah of Bardwan) in 1830. 
B84 4% | A little “book of faith” contains the follow- 
into @ | ing (literally) as the “creed” that Rai wrote: 
fend. There are fourteen articles: “ (1) The bases 
of faith are Nature and Intuition. (2) All 
| truth is acceptable: (8) Religion is a pro- 
entail | gressive form of truth. (4) The Brahmo So- 
fe maj doctrines underlie all religion. (5) Be- 
san te lief in a Supreme God. (6) Belief in immor- 
iat, in | tality of the soul. (7) Repentance the only 
mich way to salvation. (8) Belief in efficacy of 
given. prayer. (9)-Beliefin God’s love. (10) Wor- 
to the} ship is love of God and his works. (11) God 
shine ean be worshiped. at any time and place 
oblest (12) Elevation and purity of mind n 
mg by) | to holiness. (18) No faith is put in stated 
md in} | rites and ceremonies. (14) Theoretically there 
ake On) should be no caste.” 
it they On one occasion the distinguished Hindoo 
n lose said: “I raised my hand against caste. In 
eas | 1860 I began to say that practically as well 
pt the Be as theoretically there should be no caste. My 
Faso opponents said that some time this might be; 
shings but my word was Now! Cease idolatry in 
likely every shape! I cried for perfection of our 
church, and it is my idea to enlarge on our 
article. We cull truth from the Rig 
idea Veda, the Bible; the Pitakas, and the Koran, 
7m pose and so I dream to myself this question: Why 
rve it, cannot Hindoo Buddhist, Christian and Mo- 
in the hammedan, become a unity in the Somaj? 
ric Me All dispensations ate but components of one 
Divine sekgme—that is, of the New Dispensa- 
yet tion, the Somaj.” 

Tn answer to the question, “What reforms 
fener have the Brahmo Somaj wrought?” he stated: 
eee “The first and most isthe abolition of caste. 
ong Others are being expressed in the legislative 


affairs of India, and among them are restric- 
tions to monogamy, remodeling of marriage 
custome, emancipation and education of 

women; abolition of the worship of ances- 
tors; removal of the prohibition of widows’ 
marriages, abolition of infanticide, revolu- 
tion of social ceremonies, education, tem- 
perance, and @ general moral regeneration. 
The Brahmo Somaj demands liberty and may 
yet do much todisenthrall150,000,000slaves.” 


" There was the old-time elarion ring in the 


voice of the patriarch, Wendell Phillips, at . 


the Harriet Martineau meeting, when hée 
said that in 1835, when she was invited to 
attend a seeret meeting of the abolitionists 
in this ¢ity, and “the only hall in which 
they were allowed to hold that meeting— 
veil your faces, Christians!—was one owned 
by an infidel, though,” continued Mr, Phil- 
lips, “the infidelity of that day is the Chris- 
tianity of to-day!” It was the hall of Abner 
Kneeland, the originator of the Investigator, 
who was soon after imprisoned for blasphemy 
by reason of careless punctuation, which 
was the only place in Boston Where a word 


for the enslaved black man ¢ould then be | 


freely spoken.— The Indez. 


Organization—A Voice from Australia. 


The Harbinger of Light of Melbourne, 


Australia, has a leader on the above subject, 
which in a short space presents the whole | 
question and a wealth of suggestion. It says 
the question of organization has been fre- 
quently discussed by the Spiritualists of Aus- 
tralia, and it seems the same arguments have 

been used there as here, both for and against. 
The editorial proceeds tosay: 


“We have not yet met with any sound ob- 
jection to associative work; the axiom ‘uni- 
ty is strength,’ holds good in Spiritualism as 
in war, politics and trade, and the advoeates 
of individual effort forget that there is plen- 
ty of scope for that in addition to and in 
harmony with associative work...... A vital 


a 
titude, while the individual li hi to often 
flickering and evanescent, and evens when 
kept steadily burning seen only by a few. 

“There is plenty of work for Spiritualists 
to do without ng to proselytize; that is 
not its mission. A Spiritualist made so by 
persuasion or faith is not worth much; we 
woald not wish to fill the ranks with such, 
but expect shtig man and woman to feel the 

ound under their feet, and be assured of 
ts solidity before they range themselves un- 
der our banner; but the larger number and 
greater co-operative body, the more powerful 
the influence to disseminate vital truths.... 
We would urge a more hearty co-operation 
amongst Spiritualists for the maintenance of 
a public platform, the dissemination of cheap 
literature on all subjects pertaining to the | 
physical, social and spiritual welfare of ho- 
manity; and above all, some associative ef- 
fort for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and ignorant, Individually, Spirit- 
ualists have undoubtedly done their parts in 
charitable movements, but we are unaware 
of any associative action in this direction. 
With a strong organization some practical 


work might be accomplished to the benefit 
of all concerned.” , Ret 
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The Napoleon Myth in the Year 


> 


8000. 
Under this title Senor Sequeira has pub- 
lished in the Commercio Portugues a philo- 
logical jeu d’ esprit, written. throughout in 
the doctrinaire me cf Continental scholars. 
It is a delicious piéee of fooling, in theshape 
of a grave lecture, and we propose to giveour 


readers an abstract of it, The aim of the lec- 
turer is to prove that Napoleon I. never exist- | 


sun-myth. 

“According to tradition,” says the Professor 
of the year 3000, “the hero Napoleon Bona- 
parte was born on an island of the Mediter- 
ranean, as son of a certain Letitia. It is re- 


brothers of whom three became kings;as well 
as two wives, one of whom bore him a son. 
He ended a great revolution; had sixteen 
marshals, of whom four were not active; he 
triumphed in the South; he was vanquished 
in the North; and he vanished amid the west- 
ern seas after a twelve years’ reign begun in 
the East.” The Professor then goes on to 
point out how all this applies to the sun. With 
regard to the name, Napoleon is obviously a 
mutilation of Apollo, the sun-god, or rather 
the purer Greek form; for the Greeks really 
call the sun poetically “Apollyo,” ‘or “Apole- 
on”—that is to say, exterminator. From all 


| have been a great exterminator. 
| | | letter N is doubtless the abbreviated form of 
_ | Ne (val), the Greek affirmative, whic point- 

. | ed out that it was the true Apollo that was 
in question. The second name, Bonaparte, 


a second, bad part. It is clear that by this 
was meaut day and night. An ancient poet 
already says, speaking of the night, “Abi in 
malam partem.”, The sun, which represents 
| the day, is therefore rightly designated as 
_ | Bonaparte. Napoleon was born on a Mediter- 
ranean island; so was Apollo, at Delos, which 
stands in the same relation to Greece that 
Corsica stands to France. The Gallicizing of 
the Apolle myth is thus unmistakable. Pau- 
sanias relates that the god Apollo was held in 
high regard in Egypt; of Napoleon, too, it is 
averred that the Egyptians greatly reverenced 
and feared him. All this sufficiently proves 
that Napoleon and Apollo were one and the 
same mythological figure. But let us 
“| | farther. Napoleon’s mother was named Leti- 
Oe a is Joy; a poetical appellation for 
_.. | Aurora. And does not the dawn give to the 
world the sun? Besides, let us remember 
that Apollo’s mother was called Leto(in Latin 
Latona), from which form, in the nineteenth 
century, Letitia was evolved, probably asa 
substantive of the verb letor, which means 
rejoice.” 
| When the legend maintains that the son of 
Letitia had three sisters, unquestionably the 
| three Graces’ are intended, who, with their 
| friends, the Muses, were Apollo's inseparable 
companions. As to Napoleon’s four brothers, 
in them we discern the four seasons. Thus, 
three ot the brothers are said to have been 
kings. These are the spring, which reigns 
over the flowers; the summer, which reigns 
over the seeds; and the autumn, which reigns 
over the fruits. And as these three seasons 
owe all their power to the sun, they were 
made into brothers. The fourth brother does 
not, reign; he, of course, is winter. This lea 


| ed, and that his. supposed career is only a | 


corded that hé had three sisters and four F 


that tradition tells us, Napoleon is said to | 
The initial } 


means “good part,”’ and therefore presupposes 


4 4 


| ly appears Wien we rémember that this fourth 
brother was said to. be Prince of Canino, after 
Napoleon’s fall. .Camino.is derived from the 
| word cani, whichapenns “whitehairs.” Now 
| the sno woods, Were led poetically 
| “white hairs,” asthe Totlowing verse proves: 
“Cum gqelidus Sante in’ montibus 4 
| humor.” Therefore, Wiis, Tourth brother is 
|| mérely the personified winter, which comes |B whi 
| to prominence ‘the three fairer seasons are 
are driven away bythe rade .winds of the 
North. Thus we may. find dn easy interpre- B cove 
tation of the- words of the myth? the in- 
vasion of Franee by the rudesons of the North. Eto 
the ovuntey was covered With a white banner |m tain 
[; and Napoleon disappeared.” This “white = 
banner” is, of course, the winter snow. oane 
By the wives.of: Napoleon theearth and |i 
moon must be understood, Phitarch calls the | § the. 
}} Moon the consort°of the sun, and the old pre 
Egyptians gave him thé earth as spouse. The 9% 
| sun had no issue withthe moon, but conceiv- §°PP 
‘| ed with the earth Horns, the son of Isis and [ron 
Osiris. The latter represents.the field-fruits; Bar 
‘| and we therefore find that the son of Napole- Babee: 
On was born of the 20th ef March, the spring igh 
equinox; for in the spring the field-fruits at. ee 
tain their development. Further, it 
is averred that Napoleon made an-end to the |r 
Hydra or Revolution. This. hydra, or snake, 
is the serpent Python, whose destruction is | Mrict 
the first heroie: deed of Apollo. The second | Bwhi 
word, revolution, comés from the Latin revo- | Dr. 
lutus, and indicates that the snake was-curl- | 
ed rouad itself, as.is indeed actually to be | #8 
seen in. all antique representations of the tion 
thon, Again, it is said that the great war- | B ine 
rior had at the head of his army twelve mar- | Brace 
shals, and four others were at his disposition. | § mex 
It is easily perceived that these twelve mar- = 
shals only represent the twélve signs of the 
zodiac, which, under the command of the sun 
each lead a division of the innumerable star- |f pan 


7 The four marshals on the retired 
list, on the other hand, indicate the four 
quarters of the globe; which are thus excel- 
lently characterized as immovable amid the 
general movement. All these marshals are 
merely symbolical beings. When the legend 
relates that Napoleon gloriously marched 
through the lands of the th, to penetrate 
into the North and there lose his strength, 
this again must be read as one of the peculi- 
arities of the sun, excellently indicated. The 
sun is all-powerful in the South; in the North 
he is weak. Out of this was evolved in. the 
nineteenth century the fable of the campaign 
of Moscow. 

If another f were needed that in the 
Napoleon myth there is only question of the 
sun's course.it would be found fin these words: 
“Napoleon reigned twelve years; his ge 


began in the Kast and ended in the Wést.” It i 
needs noreference to the fact that thesun 
rises in the East and, after an empire of Bien 
twelve hours, disappeafs in the West. The ies 
Professor closes his address with these words: i hay 
“If we, theh, resume ‘our considerations re os 
ri 


garding the hero’s name, hie descent, his 
amily, hié marshals, his deeds, etc.. we shal! | 
see that they evince with irrefutable certain- 

ty that Napoleon Bonaparte concerning whom ‘| 
so much has been written never existed. The | 
error into which all scholars fellsprang from 
the circumstance that they did not under- 
stand allegorical mythology, and took it for 
real history.—St. James's Gazette. 
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[From “The Theosophist,” Madras, India, for July} 
| Psychometry, The soul of Things.” 


Ten years Professor William ; 

Why Weare Hight-Handed. glo- American geologist. and a man ot q 
A suggestive paper in the Popular Soience, lectual ca ity, issued in collaboration, witl. his @ 
Monthly is De On in} equally gifted wife, a work in three volumes, bear- 
omes | which every one must feel an interest, ‘“ Why!, ing the title which heads the present article. It is a 


asons |Maré we Right-Handed?’ The paper is also, of extensive researches into the of things 


f the that the | visible; or the world noumenal. No la 
Tpre- | pent it does rather less two pages.’ strumenits or processes were employed in this research ; 
in- No _post-mortem examinations have beon-made, there was neither furnace, nor crucible, nor flask, 


‘orth, Btoc up one Of his polite—whether acer~, Dor chemical, nor lens availed of, and yet this book 

nner iB tain arvenqememns of blood yessels and the use, contains facts with respect to the hidden half of na- 

white |@ Of the left bamddo occurin the same individual ture which equal, if they do not outvie, in interest 

—but as to right-handedness he makes some’ ang ; ve importance, any discovery in the sci- 
convincing statements. In the first place the ery 

and |§ brain-is. divided into two heres, and “@©® Of Objective phenomena reported to any learned 

isthe the. nerve force-and nerve fi Tne. researches of the Dentons have 


e old || produce muscular action. on the one side done cially much good to students of Aryan sci- 
The got. the body have their origin in the | ence, for they link in with, and give the key to, the 
Opposite OF We rain. From | previously puzzling mysticism of the Atharva Veda 
eet. the earliest period the left hemisphere | and subsequent works on ult sci Th "ta 
q on occult science, agen- 
Sand hag been larger and heavier than its couniter- cy employed was 
‘uits; [ipart, and the convolutions of gray matter have ry, psy etry 
pole- Hibeen more numerous on this Sae than on the (soul-measuring) is a teek word, toexpress the fac- 
rin ight. This superior development he attributes ulty natural, but ordinarly Jatent in ue—by which 
peculiar arrangement of the blood vessels, the inner self cognizer the things of the spiritual (or, 
it ey means of which a greater blood <1 ig; if you please, dynamic) world of causes. This fac. _ EBiat 
10 Tie OF Sis side. ulty was strong in Mrs. Denton. her son, and mem- 
hat arrangement is the manuer of bers of Prof. Denton’s own family, and thetwo form. 
Dr. Cahall then proceeds as"follows to further ©!0thing. of stone or other material from a | if 


over: avs Duilding or o a geological specimen, etc.—were given 
curl- might be said, them to in their hands or hold against the ‘mid. 
directness inaddi- dle their inch above the line of the 
to a larger eyebrows—they would at once come into s th 

War- | § the left hemisphere S + Seeees ee) with the Akasa, or soul of the person or thing with 
whom or which the object had been in relations, 


and describe thesame. Step by step these researches | 
mar capacity, of let carotid, proved the truth of the old Aryan dogma that the | 
supply ; Consequence, there is agreaterde- Akaza (Ether) is the cradle and grave o objective na- 


v Sof the left hemisphere as to weight, ture ; and that it holds imperis bly the records of 
star- |i bulk and number of convolutions; as a comee- everythin g that ever existed, every phenomenon that } 
tired qaenes when there is need Of muscularaction ever occurred in the outer world, Fhe hypothesis of 
? ra e child naturally uses those muscles which a science was thus endorsed and e , 
xcel- esupply, and a bridge of one span flung across the unfathom. 
the Mtion. to their chasm” seen by the great Tyndall to lie between 
quence, the nervous ener ; is dispatched, the visible and invisible worlds. Prof Denton was not 
in those cases where there can beachoice,from the modern discoverer of Psychometry; that honor is | 
the, lef} hemisphere; a5 & consequence, the due to Prof. J. R. Buchanan, M. D., an American an- | 
right hand and right ee wih Dethemoerolikely thropologist of eminence and a fellow of our Society. 
pend, this side.of the body is innervated It is one of the merits of this science that its 
by the left hemisphere, ig tion | researches ma carried on without risk tothe ‘ 
primarily, and use afterward, and tient ” apd: tbout throwing him. or her into 
strengthening each other, fix upon us a habit x 
almost unchangeable—how firmly, let those state of mesmeric unconsciousness. At first,” says 
‘The sensitive, or psy r, ya 
other question. Why are there left-handed 
people Before “wes ‘we merely passive spectator, like one who sits and ob- 


nthe ee serve a panorama ; but in time he becomes able to in- 

f the fluence the visions—to pase them along rapidly, or re 
cords: (etrou: t to left; and the first large areery is. tain them longer for a close examination. en tena 

npire othe whiel i turmis) psychometer, at times, dwells in that past whose his-| |] | 
It mito right common carotid and tory ceems to be contained in thespecimen. . . Atlast } 


esun et subclavian arteries. Further on we find he mes released even from the specimen. At will ¥ 
maa he leaves the room, passes out into the air, looks down ia 

The in upon the city, sees the earth beneath himlike a map, | 

ords: | have found'that in a cermin mromurton’ of OT, Sailing still higher, beholds the round world roll- 


their subjects the ing into darkness or sunlight beneath him. He drops 
upon island or continent, watches the wild tribes of 
shall | left and rica‘exploresthe desert interior of Australia, or solves | 
tain- ff vian rg oy on the right. Phisarrangement! the problem of the earth’s mysterious poles. He can 
ghom Would favor the growth of the right hemi- 40 more than this he becomes master of the ages. / 
The | OE At his command the past of island and continent 
from come up like ghosts from the infinite night, and he 
nder- ee | Pay “ gees what they were and how they were, what forms 
t for tenanted them,.and marks their first human visitants. 
Seeing the growth of a continent, and its fruitage 


t 
4 
| 


it humanity, within the boundary of a little F 
| the nniverse scarcely holdsa secret that the 
| spirit cannot behol 


by at least one white female in 
ten, and one man in twenty. Doubtless the percent- 
age would be even greater among Asiatics, 

The psychometér, as we have remarked, does not 
have to be mesmerized for the exercise of the power. 

on oO ought upon the physic observations 

** Otherwise,” Prof. Denton— 

_ _ “ He appears to be in a perfectly normal condition 
| during the time, and can readily notice what takes 
place in the room ; frequently laying down the speci- 
men, joining in the conversation, or drawing objects 
seen and then going on with the examifation. hen 
the specimen is in powder, it is merely n 
stroke the fore with as much ag 


ecessary to 

will cling 
are examined the rays are allowed to shine upon the 
forehead.” 


ton’s book in hand, a committee of a Branch Society 
has the means of easily 
interesting and profitable kind, into a domain where 
not merely the secrets of Aryan history but the his- 
tory of our planet and all its 


Prof. J. W. Draper, one of the 


wall without leaving & permanent trace— 


have been several cases among us of self-reformation, | 
| due mainly to the conviction of this fact, and if the | 
resources of psychometry were but suspected gener- 
ally, they would be many more. For it is proved 
that not only are the mage of the Past in “the 
fadeless picture-galleries of the Akasa,” but also the 
sounds of t voices, even the pewumes of archaic 
flowers, withered ages ago, and the aromas of fruits! 
that hung on trees when man was but a mumbling’ 
& mile thick, covered what 
sun, We have! 
more than seventy copies’ 


been the means of utting 
of the Soul of Thin 
and hope to put ipveral | undred more. 
hope to be soon able to inttoduce to the acquaintance 
our Indian friends the author himself who has just 
completed a highly successful lecturing season in 
| Australia, and will take India on his 
America. 


t the psychometric fac- | 


to a damp finger; and where heavenly bodies | 


pursuing research of the most | 


mutations are recorded | 


BY EMMAJ) BRINK. 
Roli on! Rell on-@, tide oftruth ! 
No pigmy hand can stay thy course: 
Nor dam the current of “New 


t 

4 


” 


11 That onward sweeps with restless force, 
Upon thy foremost billows ride 

fearless champions of thy name, 
Undaunted by the opposing Wrong, 


Unmindful of all praise or Dlame. 


Thy white-capped breaker’s ceaseless 
surge, 
Shall drown oppression’s hateful voice. 
And weave foul persecution’s shroud, 
While heaven and earth combined rejoice. 


) Oh, noble souls who bravely dare 
To lead the vanguard of Troth’@ranks, 
Humanity shall blessthem yeh 
And render them ite grateful thanks, 
The aboye Was written .for the 
Thought from the eolumns of which w: 


most brilliant writers who have |° 
A shadow never falls upon 


visible by resorting to 


in India, 
And we also J 


= 


way home to, 


have taken it and would add:— 


Dig, through the ernst that errér’s hand | 
Has stereotyped upon the sand; 

. Build firmly on FOUNDATION rock 

Of PRINCIPLE, tien dare each shock 


proper processes. error’s hosts can bring,to bear, 
. Upon the walls of our most Private apartments, | 
where we think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut... 
out and our retirement can never be profaned, there’ | FROM TRE GERMAN be 
exist the vestiges of all our acts, silhouettes of what- is my light! His holy ar 
ever we have done.” It a crushing thought to > ave pierced the clouds ofdark despair, 
of doed ad the crime, that the 
very echoes of his words may be ‘og 
years after has gone the way of pure for wortal sight 
6s. and lett a reputation for respectability ” to = OF SOrTOW Strives awa 
his children, To of our Society the” idea | "God is my light! light! 
should come home with peculiar weight,since they live |, Saviour ob. my soul ! 
act, speak, and even think under observation of those 
rs from whom no secrets of nature can be hid- | ~ Amd guards thea sins Vather’s eye. | 
den, if they choose to explore her arcana, There eae omnipotent is yours— 


He bears thes to the highest edge—. ¥. 
ou shalt not sink—he still assures— ONE 
Phy h ther’s wort’s the pledge. 
God is my shield! my breast—plate strong! > 
Ile only ean protect from harm : 
He pears me swiftly through the throng’ 
f earthly ille, with outstretched arm, 
isis the power, he but commands, 
It is pertormed—-be wills—'tis done—~ 
Alone omarpatent he stan 
And shields me with bis 
is my theme of praise! to him 
y hymn of glory riehly ewells; 
triumph is my joyous theme, 
Upon a Saviour’s love. it dwells. 
Join, angels, join! THis glories sing! 
lected chow, your voices raize, 
Shout loud hosannas to our King— 


ed? 


© 


sev, 


Shakespeare ever corrupted the Giorals of any 


ground. ron would . liberate me, you od 
1us8t be free. roa would correct my falac 4 


terature, we have the gnusnal epectacio of a 
pious paper defending the greatest of dramatia 


m the honest oriticlem of a disting 
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Tho Vedic Traditions. 
fe has been writing in India for 
yet.theonstodians of the 
for the 


riect perpetuation an 
the 


lore from them. 


om thelips of a teacher, 
should broken.”’. 


in tearning this. 


so that the whole 


book, and find any passage 
word, any accent.” And Max 
to m rules givenin the Vedas themselv 
“that this oral pone 4 of them was carri 
jee exactly as now, at least 500 B.C. Ver 
premueb the same was it with those rabbini 
schools aiid which the Talmud 


ou like 


arty rate until its late 


of 


after it had 


memory; an 
WT eom mitted 
re¢ coktinued inthe schools. Indeed 


1D gt any word t is given him, and 


on |{ temained palp, teeless unattractive pulp.. 

ting it syllable by syllable, ut | 
hesitation and with absolute correctness.— / ot that pressure, the compacted and 
solidified pulp has becoitie'a power, and obtained 
a mission, in the world, Many a strong char- | 


Toleration in Boston—1840 and 1880. 


In one of the interesting Old Time Sketches ’”’ 


| ions on religious matters but to openly express 
them has never been enjoyed so fully as now : 


“Abner Kneeland, editor of the Investigator, whose 


friends hired Julian Hall for their Sunday discussions, 
and which was the only ball that Mr. Garrison and his 
followers could get for their meetings—the Infidels 
coming to the aid of humanity when the Christians 
failed—was complained of for blaspbemy in saying that 
| the God of the Universalists was not his God—a mild 


utterance, one would think, in view of the Ingersoll- 
isms of the present day. The grand jury found a bil) 
against him. Charles G. Greene, of the Boston Post, 


was one of the jurymen, and he refused to concur 
with his eleven associates in a verdict of guilty. Of 


course the trial ended without result ; but the attorney 
and judge, being persistent in their efforts to punish 
him, tried Mr. Kneeland a@ second time, and got a con- 
viction, and he was sentenced to ninety dayaor so in 

all, He served his time out, but with the consequence 
bf making many friends from the persecution, as it 


deemed outside of the Orthodox fuld. He had 
mnany privileges in the jail, and managed to edit his 
Bpaper all along from thence. Mr. Greene 


popularity from his course.” 


ad 


pressure in the formation of ‘character. 
traditions bavé never trusted to it. The 


transmission of to dis- 
iplined memory. ‘They have manuscripts, 
they have even @ printed text, but, says 
Max Muiler, “they do not learn their sacred 


tors learned« ousan years 
so that the Vedic 


eight in their youth they’are 


few lines eyery day, repeat themfor hours, OF to ruin, There is nothing that any 

house resounds with the 

noise, and y Sanger age mem- 
to that Gegree When their appren- 

ticeship is finished, you can open shea like |; pressure. All our powers of endurance” a 


an 
uller shows. 


gradually 
All»of that vast literature, ex- 
many times in. bulk Homer and 
and the Bible all together, was,.|€ 
fr periods, the 
rowth Of oral tradition, too, which is the 
Eardest to remember, and yet it was car- |! 
mwied down, Century after century, in the 
been. al! 
to writing the old 
ot entirel eyen now, for my frien 
co Dr Gotthell of New York, tells that he 
ce* had in _ bis study & man who thus knows the 
antire Talmud by heart,andicgn take it up 


gained great 


|. #W.edenot suttalently 


“A child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame,’ says the inspired proverb. . And all 


x been given to as, or have been made effective in 


iy Sure ns a child must have brought to bear on 
g him to keep him from growing to worthlessness 


dovexceptionally well that we were not 
‘somehow forced into, or trained into, by se 


came tous in that way, We leatned to en 
by having to endure—whether we wanted to 


Mot. If we had been to’ourselyes in our 
character shaping and traiijing, ice’also should 
have. brought our mothers, or our mot 
| ehildrem, to shame. There is nothing we have 
more reason t6 be grateful fer, than the pressure 


> which in one way of atiother has been brought 


| to bear apon us for the. compacting and right 
hardening of ‘our charactirs., Why, nowadays 
they are attually making railroad-car wheels out. 


a great deal of shatacter-palp which will never 
amount te anything unless it eomes under a 
A bear upon it thus far. Reeasitts upon ts 
last thing.in. the world we ought 
Tegretting—unless, indeed, we 
| 


4 


| @verybody-elee, A really aggressive and well 
developed specimen will overshadow a town like 
1) @ banyan tree, yielding, the whole year through, 
manmmenof fruit bitter to the teste, and not 
» | tobe digested without serious injuty. These 
nq People supply an ample stock of triction ; they 
ti} Dring the latent possibilities of general un— 
discord not.only in the fallow ground, but by 
‘the wayside, and are “followed by abundant 
_barvests of the kind that are sown with joy, but 


oui 
x 


us, through some auch outside and inside pres- 


us are, in # sense, children all our lives through. | 
l The best qualities which any of us possess haye 


of paper ; pressing pulp into a strength of resis. | 
>} tamee and endurance that even iron itself cannot | 
, equal. But for that pressure, the pulp would | 


remained pulpto this dey, And there is still 


stronger pressure than has ever been brought to 
is the 
to think of 


acter was only pulp to begin with ; and but for 1 
& providential pressure upon it it would bets i 
in which “ Fifty Years of Boston Life”’ are pleas- om 
antly related in the Commonwealth by “One to 
the Manor Born,” is the following, which itwill |") 
be well for those to réad who’ are disposed to 
complain of the existence in our day of perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake. A comparison of the 
‘present times with those of forty years ago'will 
‘show that freedom not only to entertain opin- 


|... all know thie uncomfortable people ; they || |) 
| are in every community, in every: church, in | 
many families. They are always uncowfort- _ 


ablé- themselves, and they inflict disconifort on | | 


‘Dleagmminess in a locality ; they sow of 
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~The quickening of Ohristianity {nto life as 
.nifested in the Gospel and Gonlirmed by 
niversal experianes, has for it 
1at should get out and away from 
ormineating passions antl appetites. “he- 

ent,” said Join, “ Hepent,”" said Onrist, the 
pening word ofthe campaign. A man may | 
ave o beautiful dwelling,ornate, convenient, |' 
Hi Of taste and beauty, and yet a defective 
swer in the basement will spoil the whole 
hing, and turn it into a house of death. 


ro 
spair, 


angel waiks, lo! God's 


Is ite dream? Is heaven so 

That pity cannot breathe 4 

te happy eyes forever ary, 

ts hol tips without preyer? 
y Godl my God! if thither led 
e Thy free grace unmerited 


naam eo aor 


haye manifold virtues in iis 
et there may bea line of lust, a vein of 
aries, @ curl of pride; one sin or animal 
petite oF passion may poison the whole 
mosphere of a man’s morality. And, 
serefors, itis right and philosophical 

“You must forsake your sin; you 
Dot necessarily a Christian when you. 


ve forsaken the evil that is in you, but | 
® beginning of Christianity must he a 


tognized determination in you to abandon | 
appetites and passions that war against 
Snow.” Then the foundation work bas 
won laid. A foundation is not a house, but | | 
house without a foundation is worthless. , 
na when @ man forsaken immorality 
4 Vice and all evil habits springing from | © 
runing towards eyil, the man has cer- 
niy cleared away the obstructions, and 
as got @ good chance now for a foundation ; 
it Ea has got to build on it, this is but a 
Separation. A man_is building his house 
5 the foundation of Jesus Christ In one 
sage, or the foundation of morality in 
aumother sense; he is rearing the whole 
ucture, the dome of the soul, bringing 
to use him, clearis- 
vw his wuderstanding, cleansing 
‘f for the imagination is the eye of t 
ol it. is the imagination that sees 
syoua Sight, that which. is not to be seen, 
© invisible; it is the imagination that 
hangs low with lowering clouds, when man's |' 
mesions distemper, and that clears away }) 
these dlouds when man looks beyond and 
igher than his passions. The affections, 
wh, social and divine, the imagination, 
ope, love (beyond all others), these are the 
ements which are to be construdted into 
Jhristian character, and laid on the founda- 


DIVINE COMPASSION, 


— 


CK 


Jonly in belnmg conquered. But is 


provident Iie of the politician; the sealow 


cautiously incredulous regarding anything 
‘| which may be said to flat others advan 


eart that 


can weep. 


the largest sum of mischief in the world 
they are continually crushed, and are fal 


glistening and softly-spoken lie; the amiah 
fallacy ; the patriotic lie of the historian ; the 


lie of the partisan; the merdifal le of 
friend, and the careless He of each man 
himself, that caste that black mystery o 
humanity, through which every man wi 


pierces we thank, aa we would thank ome 
who dug through a well in a desert.” | 


“Ttis a remarkable fact that while 
‘apostolic injunction reads,“ Prove 
things; hold fast thet whieh ia good,’ 
goodly portion of the world seemm to re 
that injunction in its application to wit- 
ness-bearing concerning others, ‘FP 
nothing; cateh at that whichis evil’ It 
one of the unexplained facts in the na 
history of humanity, that pérsens will 
caive with perfect trust any story of wrong 
doing op the part of another, while they ¢« 


tage. Here is an oppertanity for dma & 
distinguish himeelf from bia fellows. Le 
him refuse to oredit the story of anegher’ 
sin until he has Ovidence For | 
than trresponsible rumér and misohidvous | 


te De since a dream of heaven I had, 

~ And still the vision haunts me oft; 
I see the saints in white robes ol 

} . The martyrs with their palms aloft; 

| But hearing stillin middle song 

| The ceaseless dissonance of wrong, 


And shrinking, with hid faces, trom the strain 
beseeching 


sad, eyes, full of remorse and 
pain. 
| glad song falters to a wail; 
The harping sinks to low lament; 


| Before the still uplifted veil 

Making more sweet the heavenly 

With breathings of unselfish prayer; 

And @ Voices saith: Pity which is pain, 
Leve that weeps, fill up my aufforings which 

remain! 

| “Shalisouls redeemed by me refuse 

|. To share my sorrow in their turn? 

Or, sin-forgiven, m ft abuse 

f peace with selfish unconcern? 

) Has saintly ease no pitying care? | 

} Hus faith no work, and love no prayer 

} While sin remains, end souls in kness 


well, 
| eee itself be heaven, and look unmoved 
on hell?” 


‘Then through the Gates of Pain, I dream. 
wind of heaven blows coolly in: 
fainter the awful discords seem 
n 


t 


talebearing; and unless the world improves 
very rapidiy, such a person will find him-~ 
selfa member of a small minority of the ” 
human ra in the very best of com: 


po ta af 2? 


I bow before the noble mind : 
That freelysome great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 
Who bears that burden and lives. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 4 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 

He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


And rule with just and tender sway. 

Yet is diviner wisdom taught , 
Better by him who can obey. — 


Blessed are they whd die for God 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
he who lives for 
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{ ‘ has a 
eS The Doctor did not favor his audi- 
* ones with a definition of this word “ insanity.” 
, Thomas OCarlylesaid with some amount of incon- 
a and impudence, I admit, that ail men 


a foo I think there must be a little insani- 


created as the su 
this general tain rection. 
look a little deeper than the Doctor; I 
gee that insanity is caused by disorganization 
in the brain-tisaueés ; sometimes by cellular ex- 
 hanstion In the nervous — Insanity has 
” causes, and man ases of expression. 
7 a man works his brain too much he will lose 
. rand become insane. Ido not mention 
to the disoredit:of that besutifal poet, Wil- 
Cowper, bat William lost his rea- 
g0n; Ido not blame him, malt er do I censure 
his reason. I 
think it is. noe matter or sign of disgrace in these 


f Michael Farad 
. memory. araday a 

ad he committed suicide. I will ae 
of a 


. n the silly developments of a political ath 
Men can become insane by overwork, by dw 


ail. 
uly upon asingie idea: 


problems of the unknown to induce an enthu- 

siasm in the advance slong the paths in which 

they lead, which may end in’ brain exhaustion, 
abnormal mental state. 
‘This principle is 


their religion to ene Spir- 
-econdemed because.of a fancied or assumed ex- 


insanity, the collated statistics enable the Spir- 


the world is, by the same 
be condemned 


CIVING AND LIVING. 
Forever the sun is pouring its gold 
@ hundred worlds that beg and borrow ;. 
His warmth he sqaanders on summits cold, 
r His wealth on homes of want and sorrow ; 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night. 

To give—is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; | 

Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, ., 
And it lives in the light it freely loses. 

No choice for the rose but glory or d6om, — 

To exhale or smother, to 


since and every system of 
or 


To deny—is to die. 


"The seas lend silvery rays to the land, 

F The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 

The heart sends blooéto the brain of command 

_ The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And over and over. we yield our b 

_ ‘Till the mirror is dry and images death. 

To live—isto give 


_ He is dead whose hand is not open wide 

‘To help the need of a hurnan brother; 

_ He doubles the length of the life-long ride 

his fortunate place to another; 

And a thousand milion lives are his 

"‘Whocarries the world in his 
To deny—is to 


© 


ney to induce’ TH AND LITERARY GENIUS, 


of jo 


ftualist, in the asylums of the United States | 1 
and Great Britain. If Spiritualism is to be} | 


_tra-tendenoy (in the opinion of its enemies) to 
of the brain, and consequent 


_itualist to turn the tables upon its 
for tc vated Englishmen as well; than to aseribet 
aud 


ther or bloom. 


Anon. 


(Wrom the London Evening Standard.) 
g A list of the men and women of genius wie 
at’ or ‘about the early age of 57, and 
‘secured for theriselyes an andisputed place in 
the ranks of the immortals, would occupy not 
the least Brilliant portion of the of th 
ilnstrionsdead. Tt is astonishing how man 
t; whose names are & household possession 
' In every, civilized country, have done all 
‘Bove dest work after 37, and who woul 


te 


: ver- have been heard of. or at best would 
ve shown oily as the smaller lights of liters 
t ture, if they bad been carried off. at the age at 
whieh Byron, Shelley, Burns and Raphael clossd 
their-careers. And when.we come to look a 
what Milton did after 87, what Goetiie and 
thousand others did after the same age, an 
how httle they had done before it, we camo 
estimate how mué¢h richer the world might 
been had those bright . intelleots 
whieh were cat off in thelr eariiést prime 
been permitted to give 30 or 40 geareol i 
ditional work to the world. It i certain th 
Sor 40 more years would have cooled’ the blov 
of Byron and carried. him out. of what we 
know, and what literary history bas stigm: 
tized, as Byroniem; but it. is ‘as impossibie t 
forecast what would have been the tesult as 
predict from Werther the developuient that 
ended in ‘‘Faust.” Who can~foreses whi 
Shelley would have. dois, the ful 
ripeness of his splendid power, during another 
nf quarter of a century, and if he had died 
Bay, at the age of Shakespeare. Barns, too 
| we know, dreamed of great works, aud, wien 
1 he died, there were literary movements in Ge 
at which might bave turtied his labors and hi 
Ife into a new channel. ..And was Raphael 
genins exhausted whem ‘the grave Glosed ove 
him at 37? No more than Michael Angelo’: 
would have been, and some of the sublime 
of the great Tuschn was done the 
by of his life. 
A eonsideration of this Kind should entireh 
_tmnodify our comparative estimate and eriticiy 
distinguished men. Nothing is, commoner, 
for example, among Germans, and among calti 


t 


Goethe a genius far transcending Seliliers 
The comparison is made between the who 
body of Goethe’s literary work, extending. over 
. upward of 80. years. of exeeptional health 
activity, and the. product of poor 
mutilated existence stretching to searcely more 
than one-half that. term, with large portico 
1, of it belonging to the period of @hildhood an 
youth. But, had Goethe died at the ag 
as Schiller, he would have had poorer 
\¢ show than Schiller has. He would baye had 
jo} deal .less than Byron, in pine 
| work, incomparably less also ttian Shelley, and 
in respect of genuine poetry expressing: the 
simple feelings of the heart and an appréehen- 
sion of the beaaty. of naturé, Be would 
have stood at an distance 
hind even the uplettered Burns, There ip 
doubt that Schiller, when he died, at 46, had 
reached a loftier hight. of dramméic art Gian 
Goethe had at the same age—we might aay the 
_ | Goethe had reached at 84. Schiller had left ik 
‘iq bind bim a long roll of immortal dramas, som 
them lit up with the radiano® of 
fine poetry; .and many of which 
keep the stage as long as the. stage exist 
but at the same age Goethe had only produc 
one or two dramas of any pretensions. 
for Byron there is nothing that Goethe did o 
Byron’s age at- bis death—thas will, be: 
cemparison with the marvelous. philosophic | 
ight of ‘Manfred,’ nothing to equal the astox 
ishing satirical] power of the “English Bards ar 
otch Renewers,”’ (and Goethe trequently di 
y bis hand at satire;) nor. as there anythin 
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lied at an age alt. which George Eliot. had not xtraordmary illustration of th 
written & single novel. One or two trapsia- danger of allowing boys to read the literatu 
ions, AD essay or two in. the Westminster Re. of the crimttial classés comes from the villas 
ow, and the Scenes af Clerical Life’’ were all4- 
vat bad comé from thediand of the subsequen of Markham, Ont. The place hes been per 
ithor of ‘Adam Bede” and “Daniel Deronda,”"’ plexed for months Over the daring exploits of a 


lyle- Moralizes on. what. might have been burwiars. Ho fter hov 
English history tmysterious gang of burglars ouse after ho 


diray.bullet bad strack down Oliver. has been entered and robbed, and though a grea 
romwell. Perhaps. they would not have }.| deal of plunder has been secured nob the slight 
as and have; est trace has been, obtafhed of it of of 
moved to bendthing more than an earlier re~ 7 

ration. But given a fatal chillor a fever at thieves, until a few Gays ago & 
7, ama thé long series of works with which } ‘| boy was noticed to be acting strangely, andy 


7 enriched English watched and seen to bide Then! 
ould have no existence; in other words —™ 
no George Eliot, Miss learned that the burglars so 


observant cye not. grown | | for months were all boys of the village, 
im, mor her facile pen been robbed of young ‘“‘roughs”’ but sous of men famille: 


when her life termined; and the |‘) Their indulgence ip yellow-coveted 
ora Knows not how many photo- 


had fired them with an uncontrolabie 
rapus Of Simple English charactér and manners | 
bas tons lost. We might instance Keats also, emulate the deeds of these heros of 


but one died in They used to steal: away from their at. 
is Doyhood, and the others fore they were , 7, 
more than boys, and a broken column is night when all the wate 


fittest apd most suggestive memorial over ™¢et in a cave near @ grave-yards) Gap thi 

nei’ graves. | gruesome place they indulged m 

ten,” in the cases of Keats an atterton,; if | blood, bound 

bey Dad lived till a ri manhood, would .bave 

to English literature a noble 


it does not now possess. For it has the band, and to doom a 
om Happened that a poet ora novelist has {4 the most horrible of deaths. The Saghex 


himself in a single work. Philip James } 
@id ‘Festus,’ aud Alexander | | °°! tbe boys Kept hardware store, 


mith and Sidney Dobell may be said to have | | Place was the first visited, and here se Gang 


horoughly intellects | equipped themselves with pistols and bowi 
ne-or two efforts. length--of life woul 
of then ~knives and the other implements of their 


their fame, though they mizht have lived on, fession, and started upon a ¢areer which} 
anning the embers of their early repata- been singularly successful, until the fhevitable 


fanting inthem more almost than any En | 
inediccrity. So, Wikewiant | | made with precocious judgment, and they lor 


‘Took, attempting to follow in the footstaps of | +} 4¥erted suspicion by carefully concealing ever 
acie of .bis pose es “The Codkse of } 
ime,” whem his shattered constitution gave |) 
amd he sank to hia early grave. cross, Gad « 
hearing timid women and children speak 
08 aualit ‘| them with shivers ef fear. Unhappily for th 
° kson, aw- ‘ 
jorne in the Italian Note-Books says, ‘‘Surely Rood, these young 
hé Was & great man, and his native strength, as |] Punishment because the social position of their 
bt OF intellect as of character, compelled [| parents has made @ compromise possible, ) Bu 
ery man-to ve his tool that came within his || there is a warning in this Story which mm 
well impress itself upam. every. father and 


acm, 2nd the more cunning the individual 
mother of an imaginative and spirited boy. 


Migme be, it served only to make him the 
marper tool.” He quotes Powers, the sculptor, 
that Jackson ‘‘was a man ofthe keen- 


surest intuitions in respect to men and I 
jeasures, but, with no power out Ths Legislature of the Stateaot New York 
Own conclusions, or of imparting them || paseed bill makiog it misdemeanor to sel 
inteclectually to other persons;’’ and he also || show or Offer for “So amy minor 
quotes Pierce and Buchanan,—those fecblest of aay book, pamphlet, wagesine, newspaper 
: wesiaents, Gut who knew Jackson well and | other printed matter devoted to the publicatio 
- yere dominated by him,—as great admirers of | | or principally made up of, criminal news, polio 
Par. bs intellectual power. all |} feperta, of criminal deeda, or pic 
Hawthorne makes these profound refiec- | | tates stories of deeds of Bloodsh best < 
sons; ““The bighest, or perhaps any high ad- || crime.” ‘The exhibition of ench 
ministrativeability is intuitive, and precedes | minors, andthe luring of children te 
0 argument and rises abovetit. It is a revelation } Chem, aréaleo made offenses. The 
the very thiigto be done, and its propriety | } te Meetthe ease pretty well, but it ouggt 
4 ind Hecessity are felt so strongly that, verg thoroughiy in eourt before next winte 
4 likely, itcamtotbetalked about; if the doer | sessions Of the various State Legisiatures 
| van Likewise talk, itis an additional and gratu- | order that, if found wholly strong, it may be p 
stous faculty, as little to be expected as that a (| inte the statute books of every Stage tn 
oot should be able to write an explanatory crit- Chicago 


on hisown poem, The English overlook 

in. their scheme of government, which 
quires that the members of the nationa) execu- 
ive should be orators; and the readiest ar 
mnost fluent orators that can be found. The very 
act that they qre nen Of words makes it. im. 


1 average value Of 


Coroner's Jury thé adoption of this 
ct: “ Died by the beriditary visitation of 
man had broken bie peck when drank, § 
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RESISTANCE. 
Sometimes T feel so passionate a yearning 


. iritual ection here below, 

with healthfal fervor burn- 
Seems my determined foe. 

So activ it makes a stern resistance, 


B. So cruelly it sometimes war 
Against the wholly spiritual existence 
[ am striving for,— 


‘-Jtinterrapte my soal’s Intense devotions ; 
7 Some it strangles of divinest birth, 
i With a swift crush of violent emotions 

That link me to the earth. 


ee if two mortal foes contended 
akin my bosom in a deadly strife 
One of the loftier aims for souls intended. 
of the earthly life. 


And yeti know 


this very war within me, 
 . ‘Which brings out all my. will power and control, 
‘This very conflict in the last shall win me 
_ The loved and longed-for goal. 


hi The very fire that seems sometimes 80 cruel 


strength, 
A ied with the divinest fuel 
may become at length. 


Ab! When in the immortal ranks 
; “ sometimes wonder if we shall not fin 


restated -. our hearts that peace which passeth ar 
-- derstanding. Surely the Utopia of Sir 
Ella Wheeler. |-- Thomas Moore is ontone. 
When night hath drawn her sable 


FOR GOOD OR ILL. 


| ONLY a word! 

Yet it bore on its holy. breath - | | 
A message that Godhadgiven 

To kindly warn from the ways of death— 
And a soul was led to Heaven. . 


‘Spoken in scorn by lips that smiled, 
But a haunting doudt’s black shade 
Was cast in.the trozting heart of a child, 
And a life-long darasess made. 


| Only a word! 

-¥et there lay in its heart; enshrined 
Like the germ in a tiny seed, 
A thought, that fell in:an earnest mind, 
grew to a noble deed. 


No more widely the ocean 


Land from land with its ebb and flow, 
Than one false word severed kindly hearts | 
That loved, in the long ago. | 


Only-a word! 
The lowly red “amen” of a prayer; 


But it flew, like a swift-winged dove, | 
From the stormy depths of a soul’s despair, — 
Ze the Father's heart of love. 


Only a word! 


=7—0NE<EA - 


O, choose it wisely, weigh it well; 
with love and faith; 

ma © message one word can 

wil death. 


~ 


reseue a soul from 


the white-light that shows me my own 


tivated fieids all around us, in whateve 
'|"" direction we may turn our eyes, and in 


* ,.| ing down upon us. Spica in the Constel- 


~j look dowa upon us, as far from, them as 


\-* highest heaven. ”’ 
fathomabie. 


| | FROM Tae SHAKERS 
GLoucnstan, 4, 1883. 
Editors of The Messencer- 
June is heré in all her loviiness, 
most beautiful season of the year. | 
On either side of the street, which runs 
north and south, are to be seen Lilac 
~ | Dushes i full bloom, both white and a 


ored. In the long row of shade trees e: 
_ | tending the whole Jength of the villag 


white, trampet-shaped blossoms po'nting 
_| upward through the deep green foliage 
of the tree, isa sight one is néver tired 
of beholding. On the top of the bill 
~~ the west is an Orehard. of young Apple 
_. trees clothed in their lovely, spring ve 

dure. 


-- Vineyards, gardens, orchards and 


tains over our heads, we look away into 
the far heavens, and behold mystery ap-. 
on mystery. There are now plainly tobe 
scen six stars of the first magnitude look- 


, 4 lation Virgo toward the south west, 
tair in Aguila to the east, Arcturus, D 
neb, Antares and Vega, all glowing with 
_jlight from an inexhaustible 
4 Let us go to them, in imagination, 


from them. behold the stars that will 


they are from our little Harth. Let 
. 480 to the farthest star in the Nebala 
-- Orion, and we shall come to no end 
-“ neither can we comprehend any bepin- 
"ming. 

As itis in regard to space, soit is a 
..in regard to time, That man never lived 
-- who could search out’ the existence of the 
-* Almighty, the beginning, or the end 
"time, Aristotle said “ft is evident there 
..48 neither space,’ nor time, nor Vaeuum 
-- beyond the residence of the Gods in 
And this to us, is 


' We have, before our eyes, the Lmmensi- 
| ty of Space, without beginning or end, 

_and wealso know, that of the great aion 
of God, there is neither beginning nor 


| 

Advance. ‘ending. It is enough forus to have th 
evidence that we shall exist, individ 
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‘declares, “There shall be time | _ 
te. And this will be but the beginning To the Editor of the Religio Philosophical Journal: 1 
the mystery of God will be finished, be-fy I noties the critique of a corresponde 

cause we shall bat just then begin to com-| ‘that Mr. Tyrrelfs article on the existence of 


the deep things ofthe Almighty.| @04 48 mot sufficient; that it seems 


4 
~ 


tes his power he cannot show that God exists or 
@atrange idea that any should that a God does not exist.” This,.of course, 


lieve for one moment, that a God, with! | isa modification of the trite expression of 


the attributes of love and justice in His | Epikoueos in regard to gode. Ido not “y 


| ization, _ | sight, however, of the fact that God may not 
im etern if the matter is to be regarded from thatstand. 
' with dreadful sufferings for a few failures ing‘point. Now, it is not possible te acquire 

knowledge without a faculty for it properly 
at the yery commencement of his exist- 1] develo The infantile eye may not recog- 

ce, Jesus represented this God asa nine color, perhaps pre na- 
| ‘s chile tal eye certainly cannot. Even the human eye 
and in full development sees with a different 
of vision from the eye of the cat or the owl. 
teachings to justify any such belief. —__}{ So, then, searching for God, arguing ‘to prove. 
_ Eyverysin has its penalty,and each in-|| his being, will be labor lost, except so far 

ividuai must suffer according to the|| there is a faculty developed by which to a, 


prehend him. | 
measure of his transgressions, either in I do not likethe phrase, “existence of' God.” 


shistife orin the hereafter. The pun-|/ ] have lately heard wordy agnostics discourse 
i-hment is but for reformation and when |, about an organized God: and one, more daring 
refetmation is complete, the soul is. re- than the 
Space was infinite and matter ubiquitous, there 
stored to happiness and peace. place for a God to The force 
In looking over the world,I hardly think inherent in matter he declared all-euffi- 
we. could finda soul without one spark I 
of goodness, and all goodn is of _¢ thought. ow, for to ex-ist, Ig to 8 

pod, of goodness outside of himself, The genuine thelist there. 
pe fore, recognizes him as real Being Of course, 
grow, and the tares will finally be de ' that which is may only be perceived by the 
stroyed, cast into the fire of trath. jj! mind capable from interior prehension to 
many great improyements haye|, become cogaiaaat of essence. All- external 


‘been made within the present century, demonstration must depend <q rendering & 


subjective fact into an objective delineati 


from the land. The scourge of slavery The same difficulty exists on. the Gonverse 

ight be called the greatest, which costs side. be dem- 
onstrated. it is an © senses, 0 

hves'.end is $0 well) thing to-day and another to morrow, not known 

remembered by those of us who have ar- “to aby fixed character. or to be "gk 


rived ‘at the meridian of life Above -sli l but a mere will 'o the wisp. It may be log 
the termoil and confusion extant, ,we be- to 
good ultimate analysis, nts of dynamic force. 
hol the the Now, points are entities without dimension— 
being constantly undermin , the sigus either nothings or spiritnalfacts, If the latter, 
of the times gradually tending to the per-,/ then matter in its last condition is possibility | 
relation to others is ually depen 
ing the billows there. animals to exist today and be nothing in no- 
_ Beattered here and there over this fair )} where to-morrow, then the law of bestial life 
of the Shakers, of whom you yet know|| #¥!@ to master acquire, limited only 
but little. They are not homes of ser- another's power to resiss, |" There can be noth- 


in alin the matter, because moralit 
vitude and sorrow, but they are homes of" vill mane atte morality is 


ared on fact; and there can be no fact ex. 
liberty, cheerfulness and peace, where 


cept where there is being behind existen 
‘society in purity and refinement, realiz- 


physical senses perceive. Tnus neither man 
ing all the blessings that accrue from 


nor woman’ may be spared to lust, cupidity, 
hate or love of rule, whenever defenseless. 
lives strictly diseiplined in the school of 
Christ. “‘Come and see.*’ for we want 


It is of no use to say that infidéleand atheists | 
are more moral than others; most men are | 


under illusion and hallucination respectin 
H | you to their own belief. A great deal of talkin 

| AURELIA. done for vanity'’s sake, I notice that in collo. | | 

| quial discussion, the modern agnostics invar. 


fably almost, words the most aad? 
| take the most time. refrain from talkin 
‘ with them, to avoid fatigue, besides argument 
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| best hours, and @arthly ambitions in of 
\ and demonstration comvino@ nobody. Com~ 4: Two angels do strive for the mastery ; 
paratively few of sovalled @iheiste are really ono descends from the abodeof light, the other 
so; that ‘man is no athelat wh@inbeart trom the domain of darkness. Our hope 
act recoga'zes the right and seeks to do it ina ) lies in the exercise of our will. That is ours 
spirit of léve to his fellows. I would go, by © ¢, use in reiuforcing the desisions of justice. 
reference among professed theista—i had i. 4 strife to do Rectitude does not 
most said bank cashiers—for real atheists, , always come as easy as to breathe, bat the 
those who God in acten@ Hyeintime, girds itself for royal efforts and strug- 
for what is called practical, ignoring eternity. © fies bravely on. One effort successfully made, 
When Mr. Lippencott percetves tu his own @ second and third triald are moré easy. To 
heart the evcriastiag lew of right. the impulse |; give up the exercise of some selfish propensi- 
todo others good unselfishly, the will and to keep the heart sweet amid disappoint- 
mente, to have unflagging faith in the tri- 
umph of good. even when évil flourishes un- 
» ehecked, to stifle jealousy and grief when be- 


to live faithfal to honest convictions, 
e has excecded his demand to show that 4 
God existe, because he lias drawn nigh to the 


God whois. This ise knowledge which we } trayed by those who were loved and trusted 
4 may have, but which no ome can impart to _ those challenge the powers of human na- 
him, - ture. Butif the Will rises triumphant over 


ALEXANDER WILDER. - | such difficulties, it is a proof of the inherent 
power of the spirit in ifs earthly conflicts, 
and an earnest of the strength which is the 
endowment of every human being. 

They are but children. who have not had 
temptation and trial. It is easy for such to 
pronounce judgment upon the erring. but the | 
tried soul rejoices when victory comes after 
a hard fought battle, and weeps over him | | 
who falls braised and bleeding by the way. 

“Not in anger, not in condemngiion, bu 

pity and helpfulness does he regard his broth-- y 


New ork City. 
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BY BESTER M. POOLE. 
N. J.) 


RESISTANCE. 
Sometimes I feel so passionate a yearning 


For spiritual perfection here below, 
This vigorous frame, with healthful fervor burn- er who is striving, bat who has not yet con- ||) 
ing, ej quered. As for those who sink, supine and} })) 
eonstitation of our nature, Moral By 
wages war own eurse,”. and not add to that the bitter- 7) 
the wholly spiritual existence ti] ness of a Pharisaical judgment. if 
ich [ am striving for,— ) 


c alimals Nave improved. There 


2. No; her ‘jintellectual’ inferiority isthe fa 
, of her education. Givemequal opportanities, th 
average woman keeps-step With the average ma 
1—when she does not pass him, Bat you mus 
not confoand intellect with-passion. The passion 
ofa man is as undoubtedly stronger (in degre 
than that of a woman, as is his physical frame 
- but while ‘‘ Man’s love is of hislife a thing ap 
"Tis woman’s whole «xistenee.”—The lines yx 
uote are not the expression of the author's owr 
lief, bat are put into the mouth of a mah whe 


ba | 
The loved and longed-for goal. BY s-weakness. Com 


them ‘With She "following lines from Tounyson’s 
The very fire that seems sometimes so cruel “ Primes > 
Is the whitelight that shows me my own 0“ The woman’s cause js mad’s: they riso-or tink 


It interripts my soul’s Intense devotions 
Some hope it strangles of divinest birth, 

With a swift crugh of violent emotions 
That link-me to the earth. 


It js as if two mortal foes contended 
Within my bosom in a deadly strife . 
One of the loftier aims for souls intended. 

One of the earthly life. 


And yet I know this very war within me, 
Which brings out all my pore “gear and control, ¢ 
win me 


This very conflict in thé last s 


strength, 3, Together, dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free: 
A furnace fed with the divinest fuel For she that oat. of Lethe scales with man 
It may become at length. , 'l The shining steps of nature, shares With man 


Ah! When in the immortal ranks 5 
I sometimes wonder if we shall not fin hj 
That not by deeds, but by what we've resisted, 
assigned. 


Our places are 
—Kila Wheeler. 
The author of the above lites has ‘depicted 5) 


His nights, his days, moves with him to-one roal, 
Btays all the fair young plang, in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, misorable, 
* let her make herself herown 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be” 
Al that not barms distinctive womaghood, 


Oo 


For woman + not undeve man, 
Budiscree. * & @ @ 

Yot ia the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man. 


And so these twain, upon the skirts of time 
Sit side by side, fal-summed in all their powe: 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the. To-be, 
Self-reverent-cach, and reverencing éach ; 
Disti in individualities, 

like gach other e’en as those whelore. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then roign the world’s great 

calm : | 

Then springs the crowning race of 


a struggle through which all earnest natures & 
have passed. “WhenI would do goody then uf 
evil is present with me,” wrote the Psalmist, 
i enunciating a general trath in his complaint. * 
; Human nature has little changed in the ages 


since his devout soul sought for strength and 
consolation from higher sources. 

So long as there are warring propensities 
in the individual, so long as one portion of 
the nature is keyed to one piteh, and other 
portions to another, there will be’ discord, 
unsteady purposes, unhappiness. Our great- | 
est wretchedness comes always from our- |) 
selves. We have heavenly aspirations in our |) 
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By barat of strength or a thought that is 
We plan to oftterit and forestall Time. 


‘We scorn bo wait for the thing worth having , Seen among men. The range of human know- 
high moon at the day's dim dawn; 


Sour foretativers did the good times gone. 


We fore roses before their season 
bivom and blossom, that we may weer ; 
And then woe wonder and ask the reason 

Why periedt buds are so few and rare. 

We crave the gain, but despise the getting ; 
We wane wealth, Rotas reward, butdower; 
that ts wasted in useless frettt 
‘Woda fall aforest or build a tower. 


Pe wWilret for clory, yet fear the ight— 


‘awn FAULT oF 
ne fanie of the age ina mad endeavor 
To teap to helghte that were made to clim> ; 


‘The Road to Scientific Success. 
It is no longer possible to know every- 
© thing. A universal scholar will be no longer 


ledge has increased so vastly, has swept out 
and away so far and so fast, that the ae 
At ibs its quantity.and quality what it may, can 
mnot, in thé years commonly given to man, 
Sdeven survey the field. A man, therefore, 
) must make tp his mind, if he proposes: to 
Y learn anything, to be content with profound 
ignorancesof a great many other things, It 


to shrink trom the bitter thing, perhaps, but it is the, fact, 
ning ; 


Te find pleasure In tolling and saving 


is knowledge With 


Tomentel languor and moral bight? voluntary and Chosen ignorance of a hundred 


hadi t6 ungiogr forces all in contriving One must choose his speciality, and devo- 
_ Tor pleasures we | tion and diligence to the subject of his choice 
is the price he pays for success. It is with 


work. where some find rest, 


")] doing it as it is with knowing. There is only 


Weary World goes on ; a certain amount of work in either case. He 


Same when some eyes wake, 


ae The man is thought a knave or fool, 


The answer comes when Hfe is gone. thing needs doing. All about him is undone 


wight béure 60 ; work clamoring for hands. There are’ two 
courses before one. To undertake every- 
wonder why "tis so. thing, to fret and grieve because one finds 
| this and that undone, and to make spasmodic 
and. so ages and thro’ lands efforts to do it—this is the way of failure. 
a | Resolutely to make up one’s mind to let, as 

far as. he is concerned, the most should be 
undone, stay undone still, to steel one’s heart 


whete some have fled : AP 
shee, the fray. against demands and necessities, to resist all 
inducements to put forth a single effort, to 
- ‘They will not rest till roses creep | close one’s eyes to it all, and to stick heart, 
a dertakes and calls his own—that is the way 
Pe of success. Life is very short, and the sin- 
Or bigot plotting crime, oe brain and hand, at best, very weak, and 
Who, for the advancement of his —_ ie ‘ there are thousands of things to know and 


Is wiser than his time. to do. One must choose, and be content with 
For him/the hemlock shall ‘distil, his choice. And so it comes to pass that. now 
For him the axe be bared, 


atlast-the measure of man’s learning will 
For him the gibbet shall be built, 


For him the stake prepared ; ¢be the amount of his voluntary ignorance, 
Hin shall the scorn and wrath of men. ig! *he measure of his practical effectiveness the 
Pursue with deadly aim ; ¢ amount of what he is content to leave unat- 
And malice, envy, spite and lies, tempted.—([ Golden Era. 
Shall desecrate his name. 
But truth shall conquer at the last, Orammine 
For round gnd round we run, tt is in intellectual growth. All acta of arbi 


| toroing and repressing are hindrances to sour 
And ever the right comes uppermost, jevelopment. Love of truth, reverence for la 


4 


And ever is justice done.” a | and. duty, “faith: in self, in mankind, ih the 
unryerse, in God,” cannot be learned fro 


coremontes or Hail- 


. 


d 


that a man who would anything in this 


ji 
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} | the smallest possible amoant.’’ 


OLBANSING THE BEABLES. 


Is it known how large’ a epace fn our leading dailies. is 
given up to the wretehed details of crime of evcry sort? An | 
€ ation recently made showed that in the five leading 
‘New York morning papers, excluding the market re 

and the shipping mews, an average of thirty per cent. of the 
space given to reading mattér was devoted to accounts of 
“murders, suicides, and otimes of every grade, dressed up in 
all the circumstantial details possible to be obtained. It can - 
not be otberwise than that the persistent reading of such @ 5 
mass Of éyil stuff day by day should have a deterioratin 
effect the mind aud character, particolarly of the) 
young. . The father, therefore, careful of bis children’s moral 
training, is always anxious when he sees them witn the news- + 
‘paper im haad, As things are, be will not encourage toeir 
acquaintance with it. Toere is too much ri+k that along 
with a great deal of really vatuable inteliigence they wil 
fiod that which is reeking with immoral contamon.—Chris. 


v 


it 


mouths a great deal, but practical resulte 16 has .— 


| 


‘ 


fort would 


Were Ohristianity 


™ 


he modern world would 


hide thelr cule 


in the aand.of sonorous phreees. Your Cliristi- 


anity bas been toiling for eighteen conburics#, 


in tts eseenece and treditiona, it 


Its difficulty has always been that, 
ed to words, 


any 
logical 
mast be restrain 


= 


impogdibia, and the whole machisery Of ctv 


and, one may say, bas accomplished nothing, 
reduced to practice, all t 
fade away, riches would disappear, ¢ 


scarce! 
belpg 


Str_e.—In Bis new work on the Philoso- | ax 


phy of Style,” Herbert Spencer suggestively a just criticism on fashion when on@day in 
Regarding language as an apparatus of mond. che ip you 
the of thought, we may { tink dem panyahs what de ladies wears 
say that, a apparatus, the ahind of ‘em?” We think they are very 
simple and t tter arranged in its parts, the ” : . 4 
will be the effect n either ugly replied. Recomdey she | 
exclaimed: “ why, if dem air tings groweéd | 
dere, dey’d have all de doetors in Boston a/| | 


whatever force is absorbed by the machine 
is deducted from the result, A reader or lis- 

cutting on "em off if it took “A bar'l of flori- 
corm to do it |” 


Old Dinah, our colored laundréss, 


tener has at each moment ‘but a linrited amount 
of mental power available. -To recognize and 
interpret the symbols presented to him, requires 
pw of this power ; to arrange and combine the 
mages suggested requires. a further part ; and 
only that part which remafns can be used for 
realizing the thought con¥eyed. Hence, the 
more time and attention it tkKkes to receive and 


- 


‘Maw men-seémto be | 
sent into the world forthe puirpedes of action 


jonly. Their faculties strung up to 
understand eath sentence; the less time and at- || toi] and enterprise: Sd cles 
tention can be given to the Gontained idea, and | rise; their 
‘the less vividly will that idea be \conceived. } e redolent “of energy. | 
| ow truly language a 4 seared as the || pause and slumber like other men, but it is 
indrance to thought, though the necessary in- | recrui ; | 
strument of it, we shall clearly perceive on re- rom actual fatigue; they oo- | 
membering the, comparative force with which |}, c@sionally want quiet) but omiya@s aerefresh- | 
ideas signs. ment to prepare them for renewed “exertion, 
o say ‘ Leave the room’ is less expressive ~ 
than to point tothe door. Placing a finger on = rath normal condition to be wished for or 
the lips is more forcible than whispering ‘ Do enjoyed itself. They need resty not repose. | | 
| nos speak | ? A beck of the band is better than | They investigate and reflect, but only to.esti- } 1 
Come here!’ No phrase can convey the idea f 
of surprise £0 vividly as opebing the eyes and means of attaining their ends, | 
raising on patie A fae of; the shoulders |} or to measure the value of their undertaking 
would lose much. by translation into words.— ‘nat ; 
Again, it may be remarked that when oral lan- erties ite coat ; they think, they never med. 
guage is employed, the stronger effects are in- itate. 
troduced by iuterjections, which condense en Their mission, their enjoyment, the object 
tire sentences into. syllables. Amd, in other and condition of their existence. is work : 

they could not exist here without it; they 
cannot conceive another life as desirable | fi 
withoyt it. Their amount of vitality is be-} 
yond that of ordinary men; they are never | | # 

to be seen doing nothing; when doing noth- | / 


cases, where custom allows us to express entire 
thoughts by single words, asin Beware! Heigho ! 
ing else they are always sleeping. Happy 
souls! Happy men, at’ least ! 


Fudge ! much foree must be lost by expanding 


_ them into epecific propositions. Hence, in car- 

rying out the metaphor that language is the ve- 
bicle.of thought... there seems reason to think 
tbat im all cases the friction and inertia of the 
vehicle deduct from its efficiency ; and that, in 
composition, the chief if not the solé thing to 
be done is, to reduce this friction and inertia to 


~ 
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— 
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something of the golden age abot it: but our 


majesty of the brow and the great lines that 
dinners Walle Deversee aud public cure had raven 
4 red her share of diseased’ face Let « histo 
‘livers, téttured fish, slanwhtared They G. 
| ate of writing nowadays kbout higher 4 


will etccesed to ours: but my 
ea af would be that it should be fed like Fen- 
2 only breathing swees odors. 


Curious Facts Asour Worps. — Marsh | SOWING THE TAREE. 
tells us that-the number of English words | 
i} ; A prisoner in the penitentiary whe heard Mr. Moo- 
not yet obsoléte, but found im good authors, || remarks last Sundsy, retired after the E 
or in approved usage by correct speakers, in- | tos ceil and soon emerged with: hastily written giv" 
| ‘ ; in the meantime, which had been suggested by the mu 
cluding a momenclatare of science and the | and handed them to Me. Moody, who in tior 
arts, does not probably fall short of one hun- | the afternoon hed them read at the Maryland Tnsti- d 
dred thonsand. A large portion of these | ee 
Sowing tares, when it might have been wheat, sho 
| Words, however, do not enter into the | piacking the bud of life's wreath all complety, a 
speech, the common language of daily and | The night sinks down amid darkness and fears, thei 
hourly thought. Some celebrated English ee d pap 
and American orators:-have been able, upon night; on 
} occasions, to summon at their command one- | Wamight have sown roses amid life’s sad cares, I. wit 
half of this Vast array of words, although they | >™* ve ‘sted from their beauty to sowing the tares, - ms 
habitually content themselves with a much | the tares—how dark the black skin, ev 
| Mingling curse with life's eweetest hymu ; 3 na 
less imposing display of verbal force. Few resaing no anguish, no pitsous prayers 
writers or speakers use as many as ‘ten thou- While we were so cruelly sowing the tares, ha 
sand words; ordinary persons of fair intelli- Sowing the tares to bring sorrow down ote 
Cuhove th four th That robe of its jewels life’s fairest crown ; | an¢ 
gence not apove three or tour ousand. Turning to silver the once golden hairs 
If a scholar were to be required to name, That grow whiterand whiteraswesowthetares. oA 
J 
| without éxamination, the authors whose Eng- Sowing the tares undercovercinight, aid 
, | probably specify the all-embracing Shaks- nd plead for fomgivences for sewing the tare! int 
peare and the all-working Milton; and yet ly 
the works of the great dramatist there ad Pu 
| | not more than fifteen thousand words, in its highest sense, ancd.morulity tn cri 
TH ghest sense is self government. ~Wed@o is | 
in the poems of Milton not above eight thou heiong to thé of those moraiie’s Bex 
sands The Old Testament “uses but 6,642 tx tof 
words. The whole number of Egyptian hier- come to. consider the greet. tor 
which every one of us is responsible, and 
oglyphic symbols does not exceed cight hun- the great things which relate to freedom, | 
dred, and the entire Italian operatic vocabu- purity, the moral law suddenly 
sinks to plane. [Applause.]. And WE} ve 
i lary is said to be acarcel y more extensive.— that class of ou 
fastens its gage wpon. the fants 
[Amer. Jour. of | public mey, which | Ww: 
ti | a : made up my mind until the last hour. great public results, but only looks fur flaws | w 
People when they have dinner the those who achievethem, [Ap-} 
place blank + but how can you be Dg pliuse. by, thin kind of criticiem finally 
| © gets the critic a Slate ot mind In Which he | ju 
you wish todo until the moment comes [Pltjudges of everything that is excellent by its in 
detest Sinners. When we really become civt!- defects, and accepts everything that fs base hi 
| | in solitude, or, atthe [Cheers.} Why, it is said’ ot 
a the greatest. of American painters was 
Cambridge » generation ago if. be had seen a 
Only inake it “Yes,” said Washington Allston, “I tiave. 
| When the worid Bas really refined itself. it seen it.” “Well, sir, what are its principal | 
as we defects?” “Defects,” replied Washington } 
with their fin Allston, “I judge ot pictures by their merits,| 
in) a6 Cannot ever Bave little love affair and “aot. by their “defects.” [Applause.] | e 
prawns and coails and U Now, the republican party Js not perfeet. | — 
cafe. And its cundidutes are not perfect. They are 
comes hone trons the war, anyw human, but we a-k for them a fair and hon- 
men at once make him eat and drink in public 
by way of showing their res hi The Cromwell, I think, saidto Sir Peter Lety, 
| Whole thing is The m. the  (hink 1} was, “take meas fam; do notlenve | 
net. offensive when. it cats bird | wart or 4 wriukle.” [Caughter.) 
wart, gd lnughier. e did not 
| reakiagted. Fruit, perhaps, does keep to leave out the tire of the eye and the 
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Byil and the Good.” 


Brother Miller—Why is the entire Press of law 
given over to the reci of the errors of humanity’ 
nurder,, debauchery, ¢éfime, prize fighting, execu- 
tion’, scandal and all that is vile and evil is carefully 
sought Out, written up with the greatest care and 

ublished as attractive news; even the secular press 
is not free from the same strife for evil news. hy 
should we always beso ready to speak or publish, 
what we hear that is evil of our fellow creatures? Is 
there nothing good in humanity? - Let us havea news- 
paper which will ignore the frailties and publish only 
the good acts of every day life. True thereare many, 
‘ery many good deeds that are done in accordance |} 
with the injunction ‘‘Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left doeth” and of which no reporter or 
ews-gatherer can possibly ascertain the facts, yet how 
nany good friendly acts are items of daily news, and 
are certainly much more agreeable reading matter, 
han this or that murder or scandal, and yet the last 
is emblazoned to the world with capital head lines 
and placed in the most conspicious columns of your 
laily papers while the first is ignored as matter of no 
importance, who can say that our daily Pas are 
ot. by thus catering to that which is evil, actually 
aiding and educating the evil class in their criminal 
career, The criminal at heart is studying how to 
commit a crime, when behold here in the daily paper 
is the description of a lel case, gotten up apparent- 
ly to order committed at some distant point,and they 
are thus familiarized and in fact educated in crime. 
Punishment if at all inflicted is delayed, until the 
crime and criminal are forgotten, and a new sensation 


is caused by the daily papers bringing the news of the ; 


execution or imprisonment of the criminal, anda 
revision of the crime. Not asingle daily paper comes 
to us, without the recital of some crime that is a heavy 
di to some fellow-creature, and that fellow- 
creature is our brother, our sister, we are all one 
family; why thenshould we not hang our heads with 
very shame to think that we have so far forgotten 
our duty to each other as to make such acts possible. 

Is it not time to cry halt, and is there no known 
way of elevating this morbid, we might almost say, 
devilish taste for evil news? If our daily press in- 
stead of the full and complete details of crime could 
be brought to publish only the fact, would itnot aid 
justice by giving theofficers the opportunity of secur- 
ing the culprit before exciting suspicion, or are an 
human vultures preying upon instead of loving eac 
other, and until tliére is some great change 
about, by some force as yet unknown to man, must 
we submit to the seemingly inevitable. 

It becomes the duty of every man regardless of his 
station in life to criticise carefully his own min 
and his every act. If we cannot say a wo 
for our brother or sister, remain silent; ignore that 
which will degrade another, do our duty faithfull 


extending a helping hand whenever and wherever it! 


can be done, leaving the result to our common Fathér. 
Fraternally Yours 
DANIEL COONS. 


775 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Jan, 1884. 


| 
fashion. The spirit, of faskion<is not 
utifgl, hat the wilful; mot the graceful, 
ut the superior in the wopst-of ‘eonere 
vulgar. The high point of taste and eleganés 
to be sought for, not in the mostrfashionabdie 


with the eternal necessity of neyer 


t most cranks, Was thrown Into prison, an 


fantastic; not the*sgpérjor tn the abstract, >. 


les, butin the | obliged at last to confess that the really precious. 


Cranks. 
Cranks, my sou? The world i+ full of. 
hem. What would we do wele it not for 
he cranks? How siowly “the tired old 
orld would move, did not the cranks keep 
shing ft along. Columbus was a crank on 
ihe subject of American discovery and cir-| 
umusVigation, and at last be met the fate 


ied in poverty and diegrace. Greatly vener- 


ated now? Oh, ses, Telemachus, we us 
ally esteem a crank mest profoundly after 
we starve bim to deuth Harvey was a 
crank on the subject-of the circulation of the 
blood ; Gulileo was af astronomical crank 
Fulton was # crank on the subject of steam 
navigation; Morse was a telegraph crank; 
all the old abolitioniete were cranks. The 
Pilgrim fathers were eranks; John Bunyan) 
was actraik; any man whe dgesn’t think |. 
us YoU do, my son, is a crank. i 

And by and by the erank you des will 
have bis name in every man’s mouth, and.a 
balf completed monument to bis memory. 
crumbling down in- a dozen cities, while no- | 
ibudy outside of your native village w 
know that you ever lived. Deal gently with 
crank, my boy... OF course some cranks 
‘ere crankier than others, but do youlbe very; 
‘slow to sneer at a man because be knows| | 
vonly one thing, and you can’t understand 
‘him. A crank, Telemachus, atbieg 
jturns scmetbing, it makes the wheels go 
‘ruand, tnsures progress. Trae, it burns 
the same wheel all the time, and It ¢an't do. 
qanythiv else, but that’s what keeps the ship 
‘going abead. 

The thing that goes in. for variety, versa~ 
‘tility, that changes ite position a bundred 
‘times a day, that is no crank—that is’ the 
‘weather vane, my son. What? You never- 
thetese thank beaven you are hot a crank? 
' Don’t do that, my son. Maybe you coukin’t 
ibe a crank, if you would. 


Heaven is not 

very particular when it wants & weather 
J vane; almost any mab will doforthat. 
when it watts « crank, my boy, it looks 
about very carefully for the best Mah in the 
community. Before you thunk beaven that 
you are not a crank, examine yourself care- 
fully and see what is the great deficiency 
that debars you from such. an election= 
Burdette, 


CARLYLE ON THE BIBLE. 


| Speaking of the Bible, Carlyle said: “It is a 
| Wonderful book, that. Some years ago I read the 
| four Gospels through, and IL. wept a great deal | 
over it. it is full of sincerities and everlasting 
| truths. I did not find Obrist tht pound-ot-fresh- 1 
butter character which people have made of Him. || 
On the contrary, He ig & man with a great deal of at 
anger in Him, but thé anger all on the right 
side. He always has @ sliarp word to return to |) 
the Pharisees. When one who bas kept the Ten 7)! | 
Commandments asks Him whether that is not 
enough, He telis him no—‘ Leave all thy riches 
and follow after me.” .. . Speaking ofthe | 
indifference of the people of our times toward | 
bigh-minded men, he said: “ If Jesus Ohrist were 
to come today, people would not even crucify Him; 
they would ask Him to dinner and bear what He 
bad to say, and make fun of it.”—Macmillan’s 
mndaer a general law Of the 

_... There was always more io tie World than 
men could see, walked they ever ao slowly; they ||} 
will see it no better for going fast. We shall be 


things are thought and sight, not pace. It does t S| 
& map Bo harm to go sometimes slow, for his glory fyi 


is not at all tn golng, but tn being,— Ruskin. 
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4 THE MAIMED 
THE ALBANY Fxrnwss,. His nerves were shocked by a fearful) dream ; 


Panis 
was recently told by pe. Anomen of terrfbie import and dowbh— 
verte Golisehmidt, well known to physicians | teeth ih one moment tell out, 


THE WAY ITISAAID. 


2 


The Sultan awoxe with &etifled Q6ream: 


ough hit exhaustive upon teratol- Hie wisemen assembled at break of day, 


“ER : And stood by the throne in solemn array. 
i; that of all 
anatomical and phye- And when the terrible dream was told, 
monsters ever seon by him, the most reniark:« Each fvit a *hudder, his bloo1 ran cold; 


able man, a member of a noble farnily Ané4 all stoc. Cent in fear and dread, 


whom he called Prince Trapotkine, assur. And wonde: what was beat 
a _ | At length an old soothsayer wrinkled and gray, 

be gave me the account, that this was not Cried, “Purdon; my what I have to 
name. Dr. Goldschmidt saw this un- 


‘Tis an omen of sorrow sent from on high— 
i happy ears several years ago, and he js one of hou shait see all thy kindred die,” | 
n” Tht veryfew'men w ever seen Wroth was the Sultan; he guashed his teeth, ~~ 
him, for since And bis very words seemed to hiss gad seetha, 


some thirty 

as years ago, the Prince has lived As he ordered the wisemen bound with chaiaa, 
feeeeeere seclusion. Dr. Goldschmidt himself And gave him a hundred stripes for his pains. 
yim Gat once, but ever since that time he has re- The wisemen shook as the Saven's eye 


Stes Gpeasional letters from the young man’s physi- | Swept reund to see who next would try; 


But one of them steppfng before the throne 
Weems, for teasons of his own, the Doctor de. Exclaimed in a lou aw joyous tone: 


Game, saying, merely, that he was well “Exult, O head of a happy State! 
MOWN to the profession as one of the most eminent | Rejoice, O heir of glorious fate! 
Of living writers upon therapentics, as well as for his “*For this is the faver thou shalt win, 


ofontid studies in patholog 0 Sultan—to outlive all thy kin?” 
Pleas: d was the Sultan, and called a slave, 


4 he Prince was borti in 198, and, after his st And a hundred crowns to the wisemen gave. 
have Heer tall; most readers will be in Bat they nod, with grave, sly 
oom fa pity that he wae not strangied at his birth, And each one whispers what each one think. 

moe —unheard-of prodigy —his tight arm, instead of ‘*Well can the Sultan, reward and blame; 


Didn't both the wisemen foretell the same?” 
in a hand, ended in 
the crafty old Visier shaking his head, 


‘She head ofa healthy child, while where the head ‘30 much may depend om the way a t . 
Matarally have been, was the rounded outline — ‘ 
snarm folding downwards upon the breast towards eanta | 

ft side, and ending Im a small b olu 
and bound, by ligatures of flesh, close the IMMATURITY 
the rightarta, by OUT meanness is Our greenness, 
Ahat unknown until the We shall ripen by and by. 

nee's autopsy shall be made. the cesophesous and’ All our greenness is not meanness 


column are combined or run side by side, and | Good: 
GF whichever it is proper to call it, cant | 
moved and shoulder precisely tn the | 
arm, ‘The left hand and arm 
ate @ntirely normal, and subserve the purposes of 
night hand abd arin, beirig splendidly devel. 


Both our meanness and our greenness 
Will grow less together, 

As clouds fly from the Autumn sky, 
And leave us pleasant weather. 


withthe our meanness is but greenness 
Of the hoestble abrormalities that have We'll take heart and hope ; 
Knowing the portal to the immortal 
Peter the Day by day will ope. 
cones throtgh the unhappy man's veins, and, 
formed by bis correspondent, all meanness is but greenness, 
Confirmed by the appearance of Why condemn another? 
i be ronan paymigue, and, as well, by the contour They will grow if *tis but slow, 
and expression Of Me'festures, which much resemble The sister and the brother. 
t 088 found in the portraits of the Emperor. 
_ “Whe Pritte’s father has, and éyer since the birth of All our meanness is but greenness, 
the child has bad, wot ennatural horror and detest- 4 But we hate to own tt— 
fecling e'd have trod a better road 
Had weonly knownit. 


of affected to conceal or to contral. Now they would | B ae. 

ARD OF SOUHREG 
‘burst. forth In ungovernable tempeéste of rage, 
bich the boy would be nearly flayed alive ; again 7 
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aod alt hin; ead new he wos 


be tortared by te. be unknown 
age Of thea world'y lista ry it ja wonderful, | 
d. that, enduring all thet this wretched. hide 


and most toy tan endured. 
should sarvire Dut i 


PURE SOUL. 
I met.a soul as pure and serene, 
As the sutiny brook or the pearly stream ; 
Spotless to me his past life seemed, 
Refreshing to me as sweetest. dream. 
This was a day dream all so clear, 
No darkened veil to interfere; 
No mystery there for me to seek, 
All was kriown as I heard him speak. 
His soul was pire. I looked within, 
I saw no darkness there or sin; 
Pure‘to me as the break of day, 
Fresh to me as the early May. 
Heaven commences here below, 
But few. it would seem, this knowledge know; 
Then look within for the holy sign, 


he most 
and his intellect, though pervertedp4s not crushed 


for the mart found. solace and food for b 
passions in deep reading of philasophy, history and ' 

ry. 40 books of which his father, regarding ther: 
things beneath contempt, has not thought we 
lie to prevent him from having access. 


The grotesque andthe unspenkably horrible are 
often joined together that it wil! 
shes that the in regard to noe | 
can hardly be spoken of without son 


thing of grotesquencss. Thus, when ft is said that in The spark, the love of the Divine; 


of great mental depression the man’s he Bl ples M. 


3 down as ha paces slowly about in his lonelt- 

s and seclusion, the real and Mteral meaning of 

der ordinory ciroumstances,’ that its effect must, 

pfortunately, be grotesque) and; to some men at PARRIE MILLER, THROUGH GOES, M. k 
Suggest ludicrous ideas, woeful thor distan 

ease be. Bat what would Fig j 


A living light is cast ; 
ve breaking trends the clouds, 
a the sense of the wrongs done to him by natu of 
and’ his. heartless and brutal father has goaded his The dead (?)there are no dead, 
All fears of death have fled ; 
and lives God gave, 
h aswell as by men? Human beings of natural Beyond the grave, 
‘mould, when tmprécate curses upon their ene’ | To endless joys are wed. 
bubthe) The realms of peace on high, 
Land of most miserable Prince Trapotking is | Where love can never die ; 
his head, which, in the insanity of his curses, he rears, Where spirits meet . 
4 oft upon an arm, while with his left hand he chuteh- In embrace sweet, . 
: cs the gir Gr smites both head and hand together, And roam the starry sky, 


shite the amall, aborted and Usdlem hand, of which 


Ah! there, each thronging baiid 
qpoken, ls bound-helpless and pressed Of friends on every hand, 


‘ Watch with delight 
add still further to his misery, even while at- Each spirit flight— 
am aunquenchable desire for alcohol—a 


hich inherits from his father, and which } 


un for generations. Iu the one matter! up Standard, my any leader and | King, 


ft vodka, his father haa never stinted him, and in the Afd then shall mine enemies “flee ! | 
oxyems of his drunkenness the Prince has bee 


again to th ths of peace— 
cnown to. beat his head against the walls of Avid bring me th 
Too far have wandered from thee. 

ents with the oompbined power of both armas, "Sh 
p if he were swinging an insensate sledge hammer. Lead gently, ki ephe y desire 
at othier thmes, ahd for houta. when drink hed To follow the banner of love, 

duced muttering melancholy, he would «lt with To walk in the Jight of thy countenance here, ; 
hanging Ustleesly across his knee, while from And rést in thy pan ene above. 


his bearded lips roll foods of the most terrible bins. = = oiittiitiinamial 
© never may any such dreams be thine, | 
Tives and, the moods produced by it, burs But happiest ones, that tell 
Of peaceful life, and of thrones that shine?) 
hy one inmate of his father’s pala survive t& 
In the land where dwell. 4 
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THE MILLER. 


‘lowly grind the stones of the mill— 
The milf of the gods,” I mean ; 

And slowly is changed our will— 
But the change, at last, is seen | 


“It grindéth exceeding fine 
This mill of the gods, tis said ; 
But cometh at last the sign, 


That grinding hath given us bread ! 


The ancients were wise in their song ; 
The song of ‘* the mill of the gods *’— 
The grinding was patiently, long: 
But food was evolved from the clods | 


And now, as we think of the past, 
And think of the wrongs that were, 

We know ’twas wisdom that cast 

i Our willin the grinding whirr ! 


tient, the God hath been :— 
atient and pious withal; — 
How slowly was ground out “sin ’’— 
How often did ‘* the miller” call. 


O 


But now, it is ours, “ to grind "— 
Millers are we to-day ;— 
A duty to us is assigned, 
And we, for. wisdom pray ! 


Teach us to grind, O@ God— 
Patient, may we become. 
Until from the well ground sod 
Is brought the bread for the home! 


Teach us to wateh and wait, 
What though the grinding is late— 


And the world was ee Ng by death— 
|| But now—we heat as ash ft, 


| ‘The word of thé soul that saith— 
“ Behold, I have ground the corn, 


Till the stones have ground the corn— | 
What though we are touched by the thorn } 


THE SOYS WENEED. 
Here's to the boy who’s motafraid 
Todo his sliare of work; 


Who never is by toll diamayed, 
| The boy whose heart is brave to meet — 
| The lions in the way; 
Who's not discouraged by defeat, . .. 
The boy who always m@ametodo 
very best he can ; 
always keeps the right inview, 
And aims to be man. | 
boys as these Will growte be 
The men whosphands willguide 
The future of our land; and we 4 


Shall speak their hames with pride. 


All howor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I sy; 
W hose legend on his shield is this, 
Right alwaye wine the day.” 
—__ 


Fly away, Badnesa, 
Coma, to tie, 
Ow Dife’s bright wing; 
should we botrow 
Bortoy 
7 Anght of ita sting? 
Meenlight and starlight; 
Never a clond 
Should darken our sky, 
Or sadden the eye, 
Or heart eushroud. 
| Piy awey, Badness, 
Come to me, 
| Beaming and brignt ; 
 Phytng thy spell o'er aa, 
nt Above me, before ma, 


a Bhe-world is redeemed at length ; 
by * strength. IDLE WORDS. 
But.stop, for I hear to-day 0 idle words? 
‘Phe word of alffe unseen why wel 
‘Believe, world and pray, Bat the 
ming the stars that shine in memory, 
J, O, hope and causing love from earth to fee, 
i ’ J lew Iil-omened birds. 
i | And im the mind of sordid thought, upon the priate 
i f o Where life’s sweet ties are sold.and bought, a Will ye forever leave your viotims to despair? 
i True ‘love is ‘never known. T-omened birds. 
iti the tears 
If in the future never before  Sowmany ar 
sod to flow; the fears 
Shall be our lot to meet, ‘Tent 


May-hold communion sweet. 
i } , And when through cares and dangers 
We reach that happy shore, 

Then those who have been strangersj 
strangers never more. 


ry? 


Ye have begot and made to mountaigs grow, 
Petes the innocent beneath a weight of woe, 


‘Your filght is ever on, 
Jn beaven darkening the sun; 
‘By weary journoytngs without delay, 
‘To weod your weary way unto the judgment dey, 


fll-omened birds. 
O idle words! 


Tl-omenad birds, | 
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which inflates the in- 
tellect, es the intuitions. lumbers the templey you live in gladness, 
‘of the living God, so that the angels o! reasot and of pe y? 

Fear stands | Wae our dreadful night of parting, 


consistency never find 4 welcome. 
warden, and imitation echoes the authority of man’s ? 
whose natrow limit the intellect}, Did you Gua egioriows morn? 


boundary, beyond 
| lf you did, then we can bear 

rejo you are 
| ‘Tho’ this world and drear. 
- ‘Thus the dear ones left behind us, 
| Question us who've gone before, 
- As we come back thro’ the portals 
Of an ever widening 


| Thro’ which we can speak to loved ones 
And with kiss and soft caress, . 


| 
| 


—— 


ing confusion of results, become the a harmony 
m 


the world of causes as the motive power © progress 

B ,and the grand march of science and freedom. No 

| ig free who does not feel that he has in and of — sorrows, 
imself, the power of God unto sal vation. Man is and } pemamges loverenpress. 

must be free, only thro’ that dis cipline which is the |, Aud. we tell them we are happy, 


uthority. e And wemake their burdens 


stands the casket into whose harmonious the | we are happy. when'for ot! 
ividual | We are working day by day ; 
wrong we've helped to strangle, 
It is not uty the idigagynorasies of the body that the right gains stronger sway. 
ake u ndividual, but it is the quality of nets playtime—__ 
irit which gives unto one man power to invent, Passed ; ream~— 
other om to teach. O, yeteachers! Are you Finale acautaeetengiheirenss, 
free as God would have you? Are the influences | 
which pride, pomp and circumstances of material “Te still leads to crime "4 
power shed around about you all, all truthful? Do, As® Sassen in earth-life, 
you bow down and worship that freedom _and wis- will ever through all time. 
dom which never yet hath said to the spirit of man, | by patient 
— r our | Vv 
stop or and let ts teach that love) por the sick, ol 


 \is not ; that authority isnot faith ; that heading} For the sinful and theblind,— 


= subscriptions, and strengthening error in. 
raterial aid is not charity; that the indulgence of thet') pak 


‘wide of the intellect, is not freedom ; that fear is ROtIS We have gained a life most blissful, 
And eur souls are truly blessed. 


=) 
Help us to say to woman, thou art equal; and hold — 
not from. her ail that opportunity, respect and love | 
which she requires, to bring to this and the future the c And with anxious hearts you ask us 

full need of perfection which each has the unques- * home. 
-tionable right to enjoy. Side by side, she would strug- . 
with you to scale the heights of. sci Believe 

yself debased in such denial. Meet woman on the 
of equality and your strength will not only 
fourfold, but the generations which ‘are to follow Diateas 

at 

ator. Teach, O, Yale! and let your text be, Aviat. star's 


do we know?” After you have proven what you 

know beyond the possibility of doubt, find out im At last reached sombre giada, 

ibilities of computation and see how much is yet Lonely a¢ death, where tall treed swayed — 

| to-be learned. This done, strike the balariée- and be § Ina ghostly masquerade, 

humble ! yea, and silent. Withhold your judgment And there I stopped fo wouder on 
until you are sure you have the authority of | ‘That cals and lovely star which shone | 

become judges. «Like a celestial pategon. 

| You may seek in the mazes of science to drown (1 felt thet life in some etrangs way | 

Deposits which invellect’s fires have thrown down ; 


| You may learn to a‘fraction, the weight of the li, 
. But are belpleasin tracing where love had its birth ; a piadets nay- 
You may gaze‘and may wonder, awe-stricken and 
mute, with pathetic undertone 
At powers which sublimely spurn human compute 4 mid ite solitedes unknown. 
You may own all your weakness, yet how vain Edreamed, wild despalt 
con What grinfs, afabfions, passions, prayers, 
708, Which the intellect brings to fetter the soul. What tendermess and Jove, are theirs?” 
Sr. DEANE. ‘Then, moved by deeper thought: I cred, 
| the same year, We have “256 members, i What Gov has wept and bled and dled 
‘Tor you, ike Chrtet the oracifiad 
vended to the Bighest grounds fiom whtel | 
mt day, as spoken. He bes pot worabippes highest 
nity; he ta incapable of te % 
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| ae the reputation of 


“arty sixty pounds, 
hose days I have 


starved to 


cure One serious Gi 


autopsy. 


wther, Siatesmon, 


ort ih the oavse of 


Will 


maice it hear 


rr & 


Thursday, supposed for years 
but onelumig, the other having been ex 
ed in-earkp life bya pulmonary difficulty. 
Very soot after be ing practice he was) 
sickly and puny. . 2 Willard Parker of 
New York examin im and said that one 
lung was about gone and he could not live 
over Bix months. A leading Boston physidian 
ogniimmed this opinion. Dr. Taft resolutely 17 can point the way out of some of these difficul- 
determined to live as long as possible and H 


nker, but l eaved my life. 


| mented Kesbub Chunder 

the temperance question. His 
on thie topic ts fall of 


philanthropists of F 
Tengen Our Bands, that we may, by 
orcama) a0d todividual laduence, and by 
int if possiblé, batt 
and from the effects of in- 
myperands, inne the light of ‘relicion 
awnel, my heart I have never bead | 
© least skeptics) about the result of human 


blood and tissues. Spéaking of this period, 
he skid some time ago toa friend, 
A bottle Gf brandy at my plate 
geread itved chiefly on rare 


at every din- 

peefsteak. I 

a confirmed | 
have gained 


How Three Prominent Phys 


hoping in some way assist in lightening the 


Dr. Ae Daft, the leading homapethic burdens of humanity ; no that I feel any 
physician tm Connecticut, says a Hartford power or strength within myself, but 
despaton to the Boston Journal, who died. gather up the fra ments, and see how use = -, 
that hehad all are capable of becoming, I felt I wanted to 
hauet-| something that will awaken the minds of the peo- if 
Ne to the importance of life. I have visited cov | | 


had does not make any difference how beautiful or 


now 186. | 
not had to resort to | 


just shat arrangement,” but he lived aneom- 
monly welland had the reputation of provid- 
ing the most bountiful dinners in Hartford. 
pon his death the’ newspapers remarked 
upon his loss of one lung, and ex reased sur- 
rise that he could have lived 
be Yesterday, as the result of an autopsy, 
t was found that both lungs were ina - 
fectly healthy condition, and that the trouble 
and’ Gauge of death was 
which bad fot assimilated the gastric Juices, 
so impeding digestion finally that he literally 
eath. It is considered @ notable 
case,showing that a well educated physician, 
noon his own knowledge and sided by the 
| diagnosig of the best physicians in the coun-. 
try, was Wholly mistaken as to the cause be 
his ills, and-by & course Of living desigued; 
fficulty, as he supposed, 
| which did nop exist, brought on 
troables, which caused death at las 
doctors here aad people generally, wae ha 
| for years Known about the “ One 
onty, are astonished at the result. of 


Liu 


the age of 


aatrio 
The 


1 to be found. Yet in surrounding themselves wi 


feu was 


to rid India of 
Scourge. Hossys: “So long 

Ged this cause we have 
Tear, Roll, roll back then, O 
tide of intemperenve, and swal- 
WO the falr children of our Ho 


patriots, reformers 


fruit W hatever 


ib the name of Ged does eood an 
ara frnit. Let obataches come in our war, 


willion-voiced, arc 
Will hear * To 


and @ nation’s ours 


come ant 


= 
4 


in the stomach, 


ings, and every condition for enjoyment that it is | 
possible for humanity to have; yeu as I search 
through the minds of ‘ndividuals, I see a condi- 
tion of unrest, and in some Cases, of real unhappi- 


I have taken the privilege of coming here, 


omes in this city and I see pleasing surroun 


eas, and it loooks very sad indeed. And I think : 


ies. Individuals having pleasant homes an 
bundance of earth’s treasures surrounding them 
re not nobiing tet true relations to hamanity. 


leasant a home may be, society has requiremen 
‘ hich each individual ought to obey ; and as lon 
individuals seek only their own gratification 1 
dorning their own homes, while thousands a 
uffering for the eee canine of life, it is tm 
lin perfect harmony with 


themselves. Also many departed spirits that 
never had any opportunities in life—no pleasure 
or comfort, bat always suffered for life’s nécessi- 
ties hover near and around such homes, oft times 
creating discord and inharmony. Now there isa 
wonderftil battle to be fought in that direction. 
Individuals would be happy with all the comforts 
of life, if they would only appropriate and use we 
forces around them—make them a condition 

happiness or of use, No individual has a right to 
live for himself or berself alone: but each one 
must give out to @thers their strengthand assist- 
ance. How could Ye live without assistance, ene 
from another; and if this is freely given and in 
the right spirit, it lifts each individual and 
rfects him or her without any one interfering. 
ociety, to-day, has grown. so fearfally corrupt, 
that you cannot go in any direction for that as- 
sistance and happiness that all seem to be staiving 
for ; but which men have learned, is not gern A 


all the comforts of earth, there i@semething elee 
wanting ; and that is to feel that you are brothers 
and sisters, all working for oné common end, and: ' | 
that -is the benefit one another and make life 
beautiful to all. Ques. Who is the spirit? Ans. 
Jacob Lewis. Qnes. Of what place? Ans. New- 
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When firet perceived the tornado is general- | 

I | hanging from beery dark clouds. [ cannet make a gentleman’ titlyou first find 

| mans? ‘To Be gentioman is not sufficient 4 

ud the g fennel is o | 

from side to sid@, afd to ree and fait have had a grandfather. To\be a gentleman 
| dee does not depend on ‘the’ tailor or ‘the toilet. 

gnatched from the ground may be seen risi : erate. | 

| and burning round abd round in fhe eddyin Blog will degen clothes are pot 

is winds; pine trees appear like biuehes, an good habits. 


barn doors aré mistaken foréhingies. Ata 

rtain height these fragments are thrown 

tierly out of the power of the ascending 

current, and them fall tothe ground, often 

with. violence, from their lofty flight. dt } 
to 


A gentleman is just a gentleman; nq more, 
no less: & diamond polished that was firet's 
diamond in the rough. A gentleman is gentle. 
A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is cour. 
teous. gentleman: ia slow to take vffense, 
an being one who hever gives it, A gentleman 
is slow to surmise evil, as being one who never 
thinkwit. A geritleman subjects his appetites. 
A. gentleman refines his tastes. A gentleman 
subdues his feelings. A gentleman controls 
his speech. A gentleman deems every other 


sucha cloud appear in the west or sout 
weat, one should make all possible haste 
the north or sodth ofits probable track; but 
there ia seldom time teestape. The rapidity 
ot the sterm’s approacbd, the noise of its |. 
roaring, the fear that its darkness and de- 
struction naturally Mspire, too often serve 
away one’s presen@ of mind; and, be- 
ore there ia time for reflection, the whirl bas } 
come and pageed, and the danger is over for 
those who survive. ‘The fofoe gf the wind is 
terrfic, Heavy, care have carried, free 


better than himeelf, 
trom the ground, at sugha velocity that, when Sir Philip Sydney was never 60 Innchof a. 
they strike the tires ate bent and twisted, and 


tleman—mirror th f Raglish 
the spokes Are broken from the hubs. gentléman—amirror though he was 


chains are: blown through the air. Lares +, knighthood—as when, upon the field of Zat- 
they pepe auch that phen, as he lay in his blood, he- waived t 
they penetra @ firm eartha foot or more. draught of eool .spring water, that was ne 
hildren and even have often been car- 
ried many feet above the ground, sometimes b: quench his dying thirst, in favor of # dying 
miles an hour, is requir roauce | 
affects. Strange wind’s>i deséribed gentleman when he 
strength ate found in the treatment of smal i horted the Philippian Christiane: “ Whatso- 
nalleare founddriven headfiret\nto ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
planks; isshot partly through a h 4 
recalling the firing Ofecandicthrougha _ levely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
rd. More then this, the wind shows sighs T if there be any virtue; and if there be any 


t very unequal. motions in Bemall space; praise, think of these things” And Dr. 


ad clothing ate torn to. rags; har- 
ettipped 4 horses. Nothing ( Barlow, in his admirable sermon on the ¢all- 
he a 


withstand wful violence of the to o's tl intedl ld 
fie tre; and yet at a distance to ome side or ings of gentlemen, pointedly says, “tle show 


the-ether, there ia not mo barm done, | Jabor and study to be @ leader unto virtu 
but there ig no ngticeable disturbance mths |, anda notable promoter thereof; directing 


un- 


& great destruction ts often only & few sation ; encouraging them by his countenance 
ed feet wide.—Prof, Davie’ work on™ authority; rewarding the goodmess of, 

Gyciones ane meaner péople by his bounty and favor; he 
should be such a- gentleman Noah; 
preached righteousness -by his  word®, ang 
works before a profane werld.” 


t only let those be ashamed wWholive to nd 
—purpdseandareidie, The souls of those who 
‘are always at work are purer ahd stronger 

‘things, But hewho labors aright) not one petty grain chat the farmer may smother 
enslly, allow @nything useless, other in|. in Spring, at the barvestingten maybe won; | 
-work, word, or thought, for his soul is 80, for a small 

0 
“Pow have sufficient res | 
dap with which moar bo oa yer 
difficulty with which it can be broken—the has changed endeavor to | 
magical power with which it smooths the —Qontent were dulness: and I deeply miss, 
rough path of duty, and enables ug to look. Despite the life engrossing joy that is, as | 
with indifferenes upon the alilurements of,  Themignty magic of the 
the world. «kind of shield, which the | Agilow no longer with 
fingers of a-boy>may, first, weave of Betrays the shadow of a Nemes 
threads light as gossamer, and which yet Mv Whence can this be?” I inly murmured, lying 

grows Into the strength of steel. By its ald boughs, where, though 
the greatest things are accomplished. The n u , 
pressed on the young, Igolated acts ere And then sudden oracle, replying, 

little comparativeimportance. In Short,&| who placks the blossom must forego the fruit.” 
correct habit of living ea printiplewithout) 


which noone can bebappy = 


>. 
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English as She is Spoke. & 
The copiousness of the English tongue, as | oat ae 
well as the difficulty of acquiring the ability J ate to the highest currents and Influences oe: 
to use its immense vocabulary correctly, is 
well exhibited in the following array of sy- Bartol discussed in bie digeoarse last Sgnday, 
nopymous words, which, if not new, is yeta 
capital illustration of the nice distinction | 
the wariest of us. A Uitte girl was looking outward reflect 
ab ts vindictive, uatial, 
at the picture of a number of ships, when 
she exclaimed, what a flock of ships ?’’ 
We corrected her by saying that a flock of of 

§ mie a oT, & 

BOCK. ere | that is lerger than that comprised ali the 
for the benefit of the foreigner who is mas- 
tering the intricacies of our language in re- 
spect to Houns of multitude, that a flock of ails 
girls ip Galled a bevy, that a bevy of. wolves "| condition becomes. OniOUus ANC 
is called a pack, and that a pack of thieves a 
is called a gang, and that agang of angels is Rind 
called @ host, and a host of porpoises is valled (helt 
\@ @heal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a ad places can one be heaied. 
herd, and @ herd of children is called a troop, 
‘and a troop of partridges is called a covey, 
anda covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy.of ruffians is called a horde, and 
a hérdé of rubbish is call a heap, and a heap 
of oxen is galled a drove, and a drove of 
 Dlackguards called a mob, and a mob of 
whales te Galled a school, and a school of 
‘worshippers is calleda congregation, and a 
congregation of engineers is calied a corps, 
and acorps of robbers is called a band, and 
a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a 
swarm of people ds called a crowd, and a 
crowd. of gentlemen is call the elite, and the | 
elite of the city’s thieves and rascals is called __ ates Bite" 
the most dangerous men in the community. 


| Iv was theidea of the Greeks, in ancient tim 
that Infatits should be kept as free from excité 


Yet even in this fearfal strait, if we cime in 
contact with some good, positive, gracious will, 
that takes us in hand to help tis, how we feel _ 
down where no medicine can reach, that com- — 
er. 

The philosophy of the “mindte” ig merely — 
the philosophy of harmony. is thé 
out from the mind of all unpleasant, diseased or 
appelling images;and Gilling it with light ana 
y and peace. The power of mind over meatier — 
conceded by all, but this power doe not ac 
as a miteche, but by ar 


~ 


Wuar’s the use of always fretting 


possible, and therefore the greatest c Over 
they “had become so far 
tebe to bear them without injury.” Baty Does it make 
ttle Care-taken in our day, evén 


Does it make life’s pathway smoother | 
If we fret about the road? 


Better use our time than fill it 
Full of sighs and vain Tegrets 

( Over some imagined blunder— 

As does he who always frets. 


We cannot expect life’s pathway . 
To be always strewn with flowers, | 

) Nor the time that God hs given 

To be all made of happy hours. 


Storms will follow every sunshine, 
Grief be mixed with every joy; 
And tis best that it should be so— 

Gold’s too soft without alloy. 


it families and communities, to pre- 

chuaren and youth from excitement. On 
| | tho more they can get of it 

better, in of parents and themselves. 

This faverable to health of body, or of 

soul. Bat worse than social excitement, isthe}. 

effect of amwholesome reading which now foods 

the country. “Papers.and magazines are widely 

read which furnish the most frightful tales, in- 

credible tideed, but ingeniously constructed, 

with a large amount of the supernatural to in- 

tensify the mystery, andexcite the imagination: | 

* The dime novel that sends the small boy off to 


Half our trouble’s our invention;” 
We're to blame for half onr strife; | 
Then, if life is what we make it, 
Why not make the best of life? 


| Tiodieals.—New York Observer. 
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demoralizing effects of novel-readiny. 
Two boymemged seventeen and eighteen, fast friends, 
were founda the room of one of them, with bullet!) call bim mad whedares to climb 


greater part of it is resin and palm oil. 


| contain a particlo of wax, but.is composed of, 


The tube-rose is no rose, but @ species of poly Aad whea be dads his lyin’ and Big jes 


2 


REWARD. 


FROM Philadelphia comes an account of 


RY GEORGE 


e rock-strewn path of Truth— 
woundalale Sheir heads, one. dead, the other dying. | sige would never dream to peer 
The one of them had left the room but « 
f the in, 
few moments The friendship of the boys| 
for each other was so marked as to be the talk of Glowing jast beyond the rain! 
| ; . and the only reason for their all him mad, who, pushing forward 
ab a century In the van 
decd was beads had been turned by the) rants his banner on the hill-tops-— 
constant-reading novela, and they decided to die ane 
id to brenstthe hil, 
together. Flashy novels were found in their rooms. 
The boys nea habits, but) = = Make room for him who | 
we differ. .A thatewill lead to murder and) yet 
wis d leader willbe there 
suicide is one of the worst Maaginable. This is not the 
ah isolated Gamer tue effects of novel-reading.| Pushing up towards 
It is reallye than passion for intoxicating tasting your clanking 
liquors, for in She: latter case the man is at times , 
in his right mind, while the novel-reader is always 


in an abnormalcondition. A diseased imagination ) 
and weakened imtellect:-are the matural results of} of 
this vies. tende diredtly to idiocy. “One might |work? Many 
as reasonably expect- to have a strong, healthy, vig-|did begiunings. devoted: to 
orous. from asteady diet of froth, as to have tam things and leave them would 
a well-balanced, healthy mind, when addicted to Satish five of them opd make themp profitad 


> 


useful, Finish your work. LAfe is brief; 
novel-reading, Noone can indulgein a habit that shor: Sten forty Slings, 


will weaken his God-given faculties, and be guilt- go heck ¥ 
less, are: more useful and instructive books | one completed amdertaking will yield. 


-vooraelf more pleasure and the world mc 
than eam be read in a life-time. If you have not fale plame of Which pect 
taste for such reading, cultivate it. i will say: ‘This nan began to build and was 
to finish.” ‘*Whaetenever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


Names That. Mists 


Tue Providence Jourted Galis attention to It nob that tells on the world, 
some curiosities of misnomer. Black is | down sight Your 
not lead at all, but a compound of carbon and | | 


asmall quantity of iron.. Brazilian grass never pot; settle down to st 
grew in Brazil, and is not grass; it is nothing 


_but strips of palm-leaf. Burgundy pitch is notiieg Pes 


‘pitch, and does not come from: Burgundy; A 


is made from the entraile of sheep. Cuttle 


bone is nob. bone, but a kind of ebalk once in- 
closed in the fossil remains of extinct specimens 

cuttletish, German silver was not invented | Bever Gath Back. 
in Germany, and does not contain a partic of BY 3. W. 
silver, Cleopattia’s Needle was not erccted by) | uch 
the Pay Quen, nor in her honor. 
pey's pillav has no historical g@onnection with, af you'll only keep your mouth 


ompey in amy Way. Sealing wax docs not 


: 4 Never talk back to a feller that's 
Venice of turpentine, shellaéy and cinnabar 


you, 


strawberry is no berry, but on! 


| a receptacle. Turkish baths did nog 
| originate in Turkey, and are not baths, butte 


heated chambers. Whale-bone isnot bone, call a wisn a liar, howsemever thal’s iis fix; 


; You can end land Bim with crace. 
| said not to possess a single property of boncuyyEEEEE 4 
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Others are clothed “with a dark tn} 
Wholesome aura that repels as the 
| Spirit Communication from Dr. Benje-| | opposites attract 
mun Bush. “The 
We have most important com-|/|much soul flame or magnetism 
| munication from Dr. Benjamin Rush, ||| the stim ulus, which is ever, given by 
spoken through the medial instru-|||aspiring for power to alleviateeuifer- 
mentality of Mra Anna Kimball, ing, The glean from all vistbleand 
answer to the question, WHAT Is | invisible the power with which 
| ? e will print the}/they heal; viz: this subthé magnet 
ah 


communication entire in our next,}/ism. ‘That which rendérs” the 
giving, at this time only the intro-}\|netism more potent in the Healers 
uction: ..“ Magnetism" says Dr.jjjaura. is the constant communion, 
Rush,“ isto the soul what the-per-)/which they'strive for within their. 
fame is to the rose, an evolvment of|'|interior spheres, ‘Diseate is évef a 
a subtle element from the soul, not}| lack of equilibriam between ‘body 
from the physical, but filtered}jand soul; life i# magnetism or soul 
through it You will ask how it is} flame. This rare magnetiam id far 
ssible to evolve an element through |’| more. potent...to. sustain. life in the 
the crudest forms, and not have it than the: food .which you 
of it Now, sir, we claim}deem so important; it is éver un- 
e. tthe soul is the man, and it gleans}| folding new machinery for the souls’ 
‘© all its constructive elements from the_}| use, adding to its house. 
| | superior sphéres of soul hie, and not 
from. thé gross éléments of Garth. 
The soul.moves ont and \in its body, 


or physical home'as: freely as you do! 

in thé hidyse you dwell From Giver of Thought, 

soul is naturally aspirational || | 

maybe bound to gross body, and [BY A TRANSMITTER. ] 
imprisoned in spheres where there “is | | 


little freedom for unfoldment or.the|| Giver.—Son of suffering, do the thorns 
thering of rare soul elements, but || press, heavily on your brow ? _ 
it never mes so rted that‘it|| blood drops are falling 
cennot disengage itself, at times, a.nd || around me, and I seem treading on the bord- 
| co-operating with spirit spheres labor | er of the view of death. | 
to confine and cultivate its Let us énter into the aspirations of Fili-} 
form 1s centre ve. 

h the soul’sr; Our Father, our Mother, Primal Fountain in 
sublime power, when there is. con+| °F Light of Life, of Motion, of all things in} 
‘gcious communion through the body L. the everlasting Unit of Being. We pray for) 
and soul we Gan demonstrate to || our native world. The light of the east cul-| 
our rarest powers. The influx of life” niinating in the west, is dawning out of thy | 
lwhich the soul pours through the | Infinite Heart and Brain. We bow like little 
‘we eall magnetism. The children before thee, drinking in thy sweet 
the-apiritual essence or inde: |} child reposing the pare, 
structible su nee, and the ph sical 4} 82°%Y bosom of its mother; and pray once 
the’ soul “envelo very [| more: the prayer, voiced among the shadows 
dual of the hills of Nazereth. Thy Kingdom come, 
form in Nagure. 18 dua ADL og Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven— 
duality, | ‘Tam ready to respond to your ‘questions. 
our 


| perfect and divine ? 
enough, you cam trace yourself to the jq @ Yea, and nay ; perfect germenaily, im- 
Great Oversoul. 


perfect in development. Divine at the cen- 
Every form, however gross,.or fine, ‘tre with storms at the circumferential line. 


its of magnetifim, Child of suffering and servantof light, say to] | 
soul flame. In somie—to ‘the spirit-)°.y humanity, that darkness is a servant of 


ual Seer—it looks ike fire mist, the God as well as Light ; the Satan of earlier 
\bedy:robed in golden splendor. | conditions brightens into the angel of later 


‘conditions. 
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_« ascended, coming out of 


Riise tie white bannét of God, upon the 
new world of Columbus, and write upon its “every le with 6 nc elements, with 
spotless folds these words—‘‘ PRocLAMm TO = 


att te tux Humanrry or Gop, stronger muscle and more heaven ward Jook- 


is lt n- 
AND Divinrry or MAN.” Fear not, The tiderof growth, is aneternally active prin 


| nherent in every atom and every world. 
Truth shallvOvércome the world. The sweet ,egisl¢ 


council of man alter the @tern - 
and peaceful light ofa new morning ofthe universe ? | 


to the wéary form of humanity. sum 
T.. The initial faith of the whole christian, Sta Peis - this do you condentn Christian 


world haa ested largely upon s-supposed. Ab” condemn no one. The love of the 


primal demoralization and ruin of the ho* ht pro 
| thong ather flowing into me, gives to meperpet- §§/|j 
ually tender, fraternal love for all humani- 


| $6 to | ty. My divine work is to give to them as I 
G.. Trath is the central organizer of all hu- or XT receive, love, peace, harmony, beauty, tosudb- i 
manity, in all its races, on all its continents ast the due discord, disease, and snffering, andto 8 =— 
and islands and in all‘its growing ages and | bring into the world, the republic of the — , 
eras of education, but growth always im-. | 


h ns, the reign of the su 
plies an imperfect past, a better present, and Of Peace, premacy 


| The larger suture, agrowing quanti- ve of | .@. Itis time of great nnrestin the world’s. 
| ty and only perfectin its eternal divine des- 


thought and action. What is to come? 
tiny to develop larger thoughts and more per ; 
fect conditions of being. The Christian) . 
church is the last, best. form of the worlds 
| thought in the sunset hour of the passing 


@. "Firat; ‘disintegration.’ ‘Al cold; 
chilling skeptiscim, powerful’ as the denesly 
‘aalt waves which ground to powder the rocks 


ra. We love the Christian church. Her re- 
ye errors are but the shadow of a cloud 


y, to generous and fraternal promptings. 
t never was possible forany human spirit to 
conceive any thought of absolute error, nor 
one of perfect truth. It cannot tolerate the 
one, nor.contain the other. 
T. But the christian idea of utter abandon- 
ment and moral ruin. ; 
G.: Holds truth at its heart, and error in its 
presentations. There are no absolute retro- 
gressions in ndture,—divine power and _wis- 
| dom never suffered disappointment. The first 
| inhabitants of the earth, for long eras of time 
were ébedient.to natural law by that intuition- 
al wisdom, which makes the animal world of 
to-dey more healthful than mankind, but 
when the advancing light grew stronger, and 
the front brain expanded its cells of silver 
splendor, reason presented to the mind the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, then fad- 
ed the light of animal intuition, and man com- 
menced his struggling, toiling, suffering up- 
ward journey, upon thespirally winding paths 
® of the mountains of life. The supposed sen- 
tence of death was-upen the supremacy of the 
animal nature of minkind, and the redeeming 
light of the spiritual.or Christ Ray, commen- 
éd.to ensure the. supremacy of the Spiritual 
over animal nature.. So comes light out of 


darkness and harmony out of discord. Look 
backward on these long ages! .Work, and 


trial, and struggle and discipline, are the be- 
loved friends of humanity, teachers even 
pdin and sorrow, appointed by the Di 
Heart of Love and tenderness. a 


primitive oceans, pulverizing the thoughts 
; of the past. It is wise and well, Robert G. 


ing through a blue sky. Open your hearts 


tures, 


he q Ingersoll is a beloved child and servant of 
nber 4 God. He loves him and is using him. Nevér- 
At theless I say to ‘you that his guardians have 
nome ‘ let down before his eyes a dark curtain, which 
18 MA .hets from his present vision the world of 
nd mo} éauses, and imprisons him in the darker ele- 
red. | ments of matter, What waves.of pain, move 
1 horti{n upon him, when he looks apon the pitiless 
our Vil; storms, the earthquake, and the pestilence, 
‘ed all taking so many out of material life, is known 
‘to his great dnd tender heart—He hes look- 
sis Cli ed inte the graves of his kindred. in blood. 
y mo He has looked into the grave of the brave | 
good ruler of the western world, his dear and 
beloved friend, over whose passage into the | 
temple of Consultain, on the morning of 
| life, a hemishpliere have draped their tears. 
Those tears like shadows of rain drops shall 


OF THE NINSTEENTH ‘CENTURY. “| 


‘We pass to modérn religions. The first in-— 
spired woman was doubtless Anm-Lee, of the 


y 


is 6 


| Shakers, who gave to that. sect the distinct | 
OU} revelations.of its order. ..Other women have 
1s. "Jj esteblished churches, but they have been un- 
der the protection of the Protestant or -Ro- 
mish-faith, During the last fifty years the 
world has wondered at the startling intellec- 
tual strides made by women. She bas en- 
tered every branch of trade and profession. 
Woman is admitted to work in the vestry in 
some portions of church labor, in the Sabbath 


lly in | 
State, 
Societ 
The a 


school, to..anneunce faith and share it: 
equally with man, Among the Quakers and 
dissenters, that women were doing this, and 
dared to do this, was the chief objection 
brought against them by the authorities, You 
must not forget that twenty-five years ago it 
was a scoraful thing for a woman tospeak in 
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MRS. BRIGHAMS ADDRESS. 


| The burthen of our song to-day is immer- 
tality. Our Lord is risen, and he has led cap- 
tivity-captive How royal are the gifts he has 
given to humanity : The resurected Christ is 
among us, and the glory of this presence is 
figoding land and sea. Spiritualism is not 
only the glory of the present, but is the inter- 
preter of the wil Spiritualism is indeed the 
‘geience and philosophy of religion. Notonly 
is this religion to encompass the whole earth, 
but it is @ mightier discovery than that of 
Colambus, as it enters and has opened 
the door so that all may enter the spiritual 
Teaime, Not much longer shall we see thro’ 
darkly, but even now all who will ma 
See their loved ones face to face, hear the music 
if their familiar voice, and again and again 
Told them in tender embrace. 
"Modern Spiritualism, the thirty-third an- 
Miversary of which we celebrate, is the re- 
vival of ancient Jewish seership. A seer is 


| 


lone that sees not outwardly 


but inwardly, the } 
interior sight. 


Clairvoyance is only another 
‘Mame for seership. Coming down through 
the centuries, whether phrophetic announce- 
“ments ‘were made through the ‘‘ gods” of the 
‘Greeks and Romans, or the “ spiritual gifts ” 
of the early Christian, we 
of spirit communication 
historical dafa, which Modern Spiritualism 
authenticates, giving to ita consistent inter- 

tation and a mighty meaning. Spirit visi- 
‘tation, im_all the past, though dimly seen, and 
 lmperfectly understood, is the golden thread, 
on which are hung the jewels of history. 

Before the glorious advent of the New Dis- 
pensation, whenever Angels made tlieir ap- | 
fe ena those who saw and to whom these 

ing messengers came, were filled with fear. 
‘and were not quieted even when the angel | 
ahessengers said Be not afraid. They could 
not tell; whether they were in the presence of 
angel or demion. When the light of the Spirit | 
world was reflected so brilliantly in the life 
and mediumsliip of Jesus, it was poured out 
on a few, and they could not andewe nd it. 
When one of the old Jewish Scogierae 

John, the tevelator fell down to worshi him, 
showing that he had a vague conception of 
Spititual intercourse, and supposing that he 
was inthe presence of a being, who was entitled |) 
to his homage and worship. But said the 

angel, “ See thou do it not ! for lam thy 
ellow servant and of thy bretheren the pro- 
phets.”. One of the Jewish Proph 
to John, as a comforter,as one friend comes 
to another, but he could not grasp truth, 
could not comprehend the real significance of 
this angel visitation, and in his ignorance, 


“ he toll dowd to worship before the feet of 
the Angel.” 


A little light, a single ray, a mere flickering 
in the past was enough—the rest was for the 
ages. That all may be able to comprehen 
the breadth of these beautiful teachings, 
Spiritualism was erying out, and must con- 
tinue to do so, until Spiritualism gained uni- 
bran acceptance : Add to your faith knowl- 
é. 


| 


q 


“resuming her seat, Mrs. David ascended 


comical, bat*so sad. He would make 


ets had come |} 


d js, 


vols. of that excellent journal, the Univer- 
coelum and Spiritual Philosopher. One can- 
not but regret, ff redding the soul stirring 
Oatticles in that paper, that it is notmow in ex- 
sistence. 


of interest to the 


( 


recognize all forms 
and intercoufse, as ij 


The sea ig not far off, a tho 
Cis in hismind: I think,go fast I cannot stop 
| to speak: He is a 


| quence.’ He is—quaint ‘is not exactly the) 


é 


acter from ‘The Iiterior,” (or as we now 
style them psychometric readings), delineat- 
Ming the characteristic& of several statesmen, 
| Historians; ‘Poets and 


| Musicians!” The were given by} 
"Miss Parsons,.in in the.presence of 

many distinguished Tadies’ and gentlemen. 
Among such sketchés' I find one of: Carlyle, 


fore the public. 


things 


| would have'to Thow 


Thi 


Psychometric Biography Carlyle. 
A friend lett me, few Weeks three, 


I find in the first vélumnisketches of char- } 


| 

= 


which perhaps at the present time prove 
readers;.of the CORCULAR, 
that heroe’s name being ef late so much be- 


The delineation is as follows ‘ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, PSY- 
CHOMETRICALLY DELINEATED IN 
THB YEAR 1848. 

‘An enthusiastic lover of 
surrounded by all beautiful scenery; and T 
feel the influence of beautiful Nature. ‘This 
man’s impulsiveness makes “him do may}, 
which his conscientiousness leads-him 
pegt.% I should ient to his faults.) 
t of the sea 


| 


‘ 


to-re 


r—I should think: 
y about him, great 
casm, great elo- 


There was an irita 
hatred of‘infustice, 


word ; therels a of the Nathan) 
spirit abowt him, (Nathan said unto. David, | 
“ Thow art the wept vena seem as if he 

the Man,” He 


would make*one he was the man. He is 


feel as if tiothing ad so much power of ex- 
pressing as’the comic. e feels the} 
evils of society, and takes his own weapons to) 
combat them, and they are powerful weapons. 
Has a + deal of sadness for himanity——4 
thinks ié not truly known,’ His peculiari-} 
ties of manner are takeu for faults of hears, 
* * * A Spiritnal eye that penetrates inte 
the interior of*things. He has a wonderful 
faculty for taking off cdyers, so a8 to show 
whateyer is false and Yieceptive—Great re: 
ous heart in this man).sach activety~of' in- 
tellect long‘to ‘have#) ne gregt work in 
liand, that I can spend Sy strength upon. I 
don’t know why this pe ju makes me think 
éf Emerson. He is 2” [pent from him 
many respects, but stilf¥ecomes to my mind. 

Liat have much sympaghy with each other. 
He has more strength Emerson. “He 
would labor more etfectgally in Reforms, and | 
after his own fashion. -He would not . have 
more desire to improve thé race than Emer- 
son, bat he would teach more minds. Ve 
affectionate and loving—those about him who 
understand this ‘part of his character, may | 
think more of thé ‘intellect. I don‘t. know 
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and greatmen, SAould not rank him with 19 
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\ Historians; exactly seems as if man were his 
| concerning him» by those who knew him per- 


Prisoners. iaspectors 


perfeotiy satisfactory 


NOY. 30, 163;- amount 


riage and bar, ess departments exceed the 


intemperance, the inspectors gay is not 
erand soul, thou has brought the most complete im 
y 


| See mortality. For thousands of years the world will |\) | 
ox relating ton ore pec 
mt 


of crime. 


and this at thé discretion 
© comatabie or police officers—~who not 


the law-says, In all.our jai 
porsonseentenced there for intoxicea_ 


thig year hare Served former 
More havederved séntence. 


did not: 


Mere tharried were Bot; 3 hh 
amber dx the year 


while thelr moldering bodies sleep 


heaven's eternal space shall shine 
Astar of day 


would be Historian of the race ; not of things 


of the Ytar 3,377 hereon 
have moet tiveis “tthe hands af their 
aml Afteen of tise 
orty-oigbt Were killed by thelr paren; 
wives were fiarderca by their are 
husbands have been dispated of br this 
wives.” The ning “Tarolly jage™ included 
Tratricidee, nine parictdes; two matricifes ana 
two sororicides, Out of 3.377 who mr. 
lerers during the year @4 committed 


durin 
ry 


stady—* The Race, Humanity.” 
Those are “well acqiainted with the 
writings of Carlyle, andthe revelations made 
sonally, can best judge as to the accuracy of 
this psychométtic skatoh, 5 
What wonderful is this of the hu- 
but then the angele, | 
ut wer than 


against 100 year. One hundred aud these of 
@xeoutions were for nrardet five for | 
SEDMUND ARCHER. | a nd three for arsen. Of the ‘persots Han cen, OS 
New Were Regrets and two Indians. hr@ugh the in- 
strumentality of vigilance comanfiteses and mobs. 
— 


@ammary justice has been mested out to 2) 
Splprits, againat in 1882. -. Twenty-five we 
| thot. There were 167 white negro 
oimitt¢ Japanese dynched. -Twe- women we 

justice. In. diferent parts of tho 
AUG USRA, Dec, 2. - also Union 1,897 persons put and end to their earth) 
their. annual h @xistence by drownilfig, the piatal. rape, 
that they find the ifinan- 1883 there w Cases COR 


mest ew 


Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


© prison shows an -incros 

Curing. the year mo 
which in added to the resource. 
A large athonnt of oris 


se Repose now in thy glory, noble founder. Thy 

Were  _ finished ; thy divinity is established, Fear 
the year, ‘Total «coat 
© prison LO the State, $9,200. Number 


ved for labor of the conyviete in the fee shalt witness from the heights of divine peace the 


fequtred for al} 


uiar runn 
nges €xcept salaries. 


4,231.16. hours of suffering, which did not even reach thy 


it 
depend on thee! Banner of our contests, thow shalt 
tho standard about which the hottest, bettie will 
be given. A thousand times more alive, a thousand 
times more beloved since thy death, thou, during thy 
passage here below, shall become the corner stone of 


siged to arrest any one far drunkenne 


ware not of the tlass conmmon)y Hex 


tommitted world would be to rend it to its foundations. 

“ Between thee and God there will no longer be any 
distinction. Complete conqueror of death, take pos- 
session of thy kingdom, whither shall follow thee, 
py the royal road which thou has traced, ages of 


worshippers.” (Page 351.) 


the refarm -achoo! 
committed arimes against 


% dc 


deasrned in wring previdu 


Were confir J This sublime who each day still presides 


to inteanperanci. my Over the destinies of the world, we may call divine, 
‘Saver Nov. 30; | 


i, not in the sense that Jesus absorbed all divinity, or 


of prisoners dis. 
Guritg the year ‘34, 


between |' 
between aad caused his species to make the greatest advance 


=" + “Whatever may be the transformations of dogmas, 


DLL 


~ Phere ts «calm for those who weer Jesus will remainin religion the creator of its puresen | 


timent. “No revolution will lead us not to joinin relig- 


Low in the ground, 00 the grand intellectual and moral line at the head | 
Of which beams the name of Jesus.” (Page 
from clay, ‘«In this sensé we are Christians, even though we 


which has preceded us. 


- Thesun is but a spark of fi | ** Let us then the n of Jesus on hi if 
transient méteor in the peme the high- 


The soul, immortal as its sire 


| ‘eis | ¢st summit of human grandeur.” (Page 368) 


Published by Carlton, N. Y., 


no more to see the edifice of thy labors fall by any | 
fault. Henceforth, beyond the reach of frailty, thou |) 


infinite results of thy acts; At the price ofa few |” 


4» Was equal to it (to employ the scholastic expression), | 
vinta m but in the sense that Jesus is that, individual who has 
TDG under 15 Feare, 

and 21 gears, ih; 


| Separate upon almost all points from the tradition | 


| *The Life of J by_ Ernest . by C. EB. fy) 
wiipar esus, by Er y 


* humanity so entirely that to tear thy name fron? this | Pa 
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| ual and elevated nature, and when he suffered these | | 


And so the worlds’ Saviour, as he hes been 
| prehended, disappears ? 


| | To-day is the child of yesterday, the mother of to- 


5 


Psychometrization by Mrs. C. Tryon 
of the Anderson Painting of the 
Jesus of Nazarcth. 


(Reported by Mise Sara Williamson, March"27th, 1882.) 


The lady, taking the card in her hand, face down- 
ward, without looking at it, said immediately, ‘I/ 
get the influence of a man. A very exalted and most |¥ 
sublime nature, I should think this man had a very |, 
mediumistic organism ; something very remarkable 
about him, .Heseems like one who looked far into the |? 
future. Ishould judge he was endowed with pro- jit 
phetic power. I gee a good deal of mental suffering ; |, 
there seems also to be physical suffering in his ex- |. 
perience. There comes a woman also of a rare spirit- |© 


things, she also suffered intensely, both in mind and || _ 
body. Iseem to connect these two together; they 
power and strength, not in their 
earthly lives, but all through the ages. find that 3 
their influence is to-day stronger in some of the 
world than it was in ir lives. There is more to}, 
be unfolded, more to be given te the world concern- |p} 
ing these things, hereafter. | 


feel a sense of martyrdom. 
“*] live, and because I live, ye shall live also. Be- 
yond earth’s portals in the home of light, there Tlive, } 


‘and there shall Gome to meet me. All the won- 
drous works done im my name shal! be made in? | 
Instead of the cross, the srown—not of thorns—butof | 


rejoicing, decked with gems of light immortal. . Be- 
cause I go to my Facher ye shall go there, and we | 
shall live in Him. 


‘ «Before Abraham was; J am; there was a line t 


reaching far back and forward, through the ages, 

‘«‘ When our earthly work ceases with the mortal 
form, then another work commences when the spirit 
is born. Then again we gather flesh and bones, and 
another work im earthly vineyards once ‘again is _— 
done. The spirit makes the round of life again, 1s 
purposes to work out through infinite ages.” 


| G@, Look not for any External Saviour or Redeem- 
\er. There is a pure fountain of living water, spring- 

ing up into everlasting life, within the mind. The 
‘| deepest love of all, the Christs of all the ages, shines 
into those crystal depths, to unseal that fountain, and 
bring the cycle of health and peace—Humanity ! 
Thy Christ, thy redemer, is there. Wait not for to- 
morrow ! Live in the now! So lives the eternal.one. 


morrow. So do, that coming time shall be larger 
and deeper, sweeter and purer, than past time. 
The illumination of the Christ within expands the 
mental horizon forever. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. Let him take this white thought of 
God and give it wings. We have our native world— 
are we Princes of Light? We are servants of the © 
poor, the weak, the lowly, and unfortunate. We ' 
bring this rich gem to humanity; the sweet con- 
ciousness. that woman and man shall grow into | 
health, and peace, upon the central line of the life 


+ 
) 


their daily activities. 


Light of their own being, and upon the life-line of When peace the spirit shall infill, 


POEM. 


How sweet, when care has long oppressed 


The weary heart, to rise one morn 


find the burden roiled away 


When peace within the heart is born. 


> How beautiful, when weary hours 


Of labor all are past and done, 
To rise with newly quickened powers, 
And find some goal more nearly won. 


I When six days” labor, tofl and care 
Have racked the weary frame and mind, 


“Tis sweet THE SABBATH MORN to greet, 
And tn its stilly quiet find 

A sov'reign balm for hours of tofl 
In the sweet luxury of rest, 

When all around seems fair and calm, 
And placid as am angel’s breast. 


A Sabbath morn you truly know 


Alone when strife is quelled within, 
And when the mild emotions glow 

All undisturbed by thought of sin. 
A Sabbath morn is any morn 

When the worn spirit finds repose, 
Confiditig ih a higher power, . 

Leaving to God Its toils and woes. 


Oh! sweetestiblessing man can know, 


A heart at peace with all mankind, 
Where like an empress clad in light — 
Sweet Charity may sit enshrined. 
Ob! Diesséd foretaste of the hour 
When to earth’s toil you bid farewell, 
And wing your flight to brighter reaims, 
With kindred souls for aye to dwell. 


If out of utter space God called 
By his own mandate a new day, 
He ne’er could frame a brighter form 
Than that which comes within the way 
Of every woman,.man, and child 
Striving a noble work to do— 
Than that which greets th’ expectant eye 
Of those who duty’s path pursue. 


Oh? what ie peace, and what is rest? 


Not idleness and folded hands, ; 
Not inactivity and ease, 

Release from duty’s high commands; 
But work—not toil and labor sore; 

Activity—but never more 
Unrest and anguish of the heart— 


These from your lives must need depart. 


PEACE, like a river, oweth free 


From God’s pure fountain evermore; __ 


It waters every faithful soul— 
And if ye could its depths. explore, | 
Each globule in its mighty tide 
A faculty of man you ’d see ! 
But every one most sweetly bient 
Into a wondrous harmony. 


Earth’s pageant passes, years roll by, 
And every one some biessing brings; 
Happy the heart that through them all 
Its song of thankfulness still sings; 
A restful heart is all men need, 
_. & peaceful spirit, calm and still, 
Yet ever active—this is rest 
Which can th’ immortal spirit fill. 


Foretastes on earth of Sabbath peace, 

Glimpses of truth your eyes can see; 
But, tired mourner, never fear, 

A Sabbath morning waits for thee; 
The prelude of a day of rest 

To last for all eternity, - 


And all things work in harmony. 
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T. What is there of truth in the Christian Sacra- 
ments, of the reception of the body and blood of 
their Christ ? 

G. Matter is the body of God. Put thine ear, the 
mental auditory nerve, to the golden corn grain of 
the beloved republic. More light-waves have fallen 
upon the green leaves of its parent plant, to perfect 
it, than man could number, though he should live 
and count, ten thousand times ten thousand years. 
Out of it comesa dozen voices, saying: Take, eat, this 
is my body ; and from the glowing grape, the rich 
apple; ‘and the orange, this voice is heard : This is 
my blood. 

T. So came a loving one to me, at the table of}: 
- food, and musically breathed into me these words : 
“Take and this is my body. 
Take thy food siowly : let all its richness 
Flow to thy taste, as a pleasure and joy.” 

G. In a more interior sense, mental crystalizations 
are mind-food. Jesus of Judea—cruelly murdered by 
the blood of the wolf flowing in the veins of bar- 
barians, to whom came only the twilight of life ; 


flooded the world with pure, sweet light. He lives, 
as was shown thee in thy vision.* He loves all the 


world, and that pure sympathy made him the ser-|@ 
vant of all. All earlier Christsare one with him, and | § 
- shine upon the world to-day. Does humanity eat his 3 
flesh and drink his blood?. Yes, if they receive his] 


| thoughts—the mind-food of the mind. In @ny super- 


natural sense? No! ‘The good and wise teacher who : 


the luminiferious ether, the sound wave, a form of : 


tells you that the light-wave is a vibrating form of 


- the air, also gives you the mind-food of his mind. 


From the deep fountains of human consciousness i - 
comes up the melody of AMOR LUCIS, the love of light | 


-jveone. I stood in one of the mansions of the House 
of Many Mansions. Spirit-life is a state, a condition, 
nota as one would name New York, or New 
Orleans, or Brooklyn, and the thought creations of 
that state are more real than any marble palaces of 
| those places. The lowest state not inuch differ 
from the world’s houses, but the highest mineral man- 
sions are crystaline, transparent and very beautiful. 
| Above the mineral are the vegetab 


Vrra Lucts, the life of light! 
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Jesus, -as the voice and witnéss of truth—gave his 
deep, grave thoughts to the world. His sunset of life 


>. 


*Nore sy THE ReMITTER.—The vision was a subject- 1™ 


of translucent flowers, ape gross with higher beauty | 


ance. I seemed to be in such a floral tem- 
| ple. pon my right were Givinely-Siueinnies 

men, of very ancient days; on my left, men of | 
power ; above me, a divine woman, with 
robes. of woven light, and her sweet life flowed into 
all my being. I seemed to be a child, standing on 2 
crystal globe, and at the centre was a representation 
of our world, with all its continents and islands. The 

walls of that temple were red, yellow and blue lilies, 
the lotus flower of the Nile. ey were the emblems 


and 


of the Christ-Ray, the first, third and fifth ray of the 


solar spectrum, and the first. third ‘and fifth melody 
in the auditory musical seale. The 


These flowers were translucent, and very fragrant. 


vast desert covered with 


‘uments of the dead, edb beyond, the Pyramid of 


> = ¢ of 


ates 


blend as one. 
Looking outward from this flower-temple, I saw a | 
aves, and the white mon- | 


atthe south presen 


‘mythical Titans I met at Obios 
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The following is a spirit communication written by 


cologaal 
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had once buried 
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We are not able to transcend the capacit 
of an instrument, but we may quicken and 


heir expression. 
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im bt i} world is a reversal of the line of vision from outward 


Cheops, on the banks of the ile. It was white with , IMMORTAL INFLUENCE. 
light, and on its summit, looking westward, was aman. | (ili aaihin 
is lower body and limbs were intensely black, but his The pure, the bright, the peansiee. 


higher body and head were like the light of the sun. | ote wordless 


: “ar- The dream of love and trath, 
One hand rested on the staff of a white after 
ing the words, *‘ Prociaim to all the wor e Hu- The spirit’s yearning ery, 
manity of God and the Divinity of Man.” The other] | The strivings after better napes; 


se things shall never die. 
CHARLES 


hand held the triune lily. He was looking westward. 


* 

wee urance by detest 
|sistible, is rising im the:mind. And this is the world’s in 
great thought of the coming ages, that the all-chang- rewarded tor tke 
ing illuminator does not descend from without, but trust 
expands from within the mind, that the throne of ‘NaNEEEEEEE 

God is the central consciousness of a child, The re- 

public of harmony is within the mind, and its presi- 

dentisthere. The motive direction of all force is 
outward from centres. Give wings to this formal 
Idea. It is an angel of love and deliverance to man, 
The fact and reason of great changes to come to the 


sealed | 


to. inward revealing in clearer light, the truth long in | 
the world but dimly seen in the shadows of institutions, | 
that mind holds germinally its endless duration and } 
boundless wealth. The future song of praise will be | 
a silent and musical rhythm, coming out like rich 
fiower-essences from loving, strong, happy manhood 
and womanliood. Man ighis own Christ. Under the 
Christ-Ray heis his own Sayiour. He shall burn up 
and destroy all satans of darkness, all evil, all disease, 
all discord. He is God’s workman; and turning away 
from the dying past, he willcome out of the shadows 
of tower and temple a rising, growing, bloodless and 
conquering hero, and the light which shines upon his — 
path is the light which lighteth.every one who com- 
eth into the world. The Deity is infinitely human, 2g¢ 
Man centrally and gerniinally divine. 

To man this voice comes ffom the central mental + 
light, Know thyself. Rise-under the Lifeight 
which forever bears a musical undertone rich and ‘g = 
grateful as the soothing soul of melody, saying: jg¢ 3 
Heir of the universe of being, take’ thy great inheri- 
tance; no one stands between thee and the treasure- fty 
house of thy Father. Ask and you shall receive. RE 
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icity.” We must confess that we are 
to comprehend what this ‘‘ vitalized spiritual électric- 
ity” i8 like, unless it is. simply the mind, the spirit or s 
soul, reaching out, coming in contact, and blen R 
with the spirit.of the individual man or woman, an 
thus giving thoughts or ideas. 

Spirits, like mortals; have a material as well asa 
spiritual aroma, emanating from the spiritual body, 
which is called the mental aroma. This, with the 
pares of.man, constitutes or forms the connect- 


the 
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ell as to cone 


perfect, ena- 
deeper the condition the easier thé | 


is on! 
Hink, 
g impressible, or | 


our experience warrants us in F 
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to 
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ns at first 


no 


ic or somnambulic’condition 


, 48 it is more or less 
press individuals as w 


, and the 
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ve 


link or bond of union with spirits. 

e mental aroma is constituted by the e diture 
of thought, desire, hope, fear and, indeed, by all the 
passions of man’s spiritual nature, and is more or less 
powerful according to the individual’s will. 

The physical aroma of man can only act upon the 
physical senses of another, as is noticed in the partic- 
ular odor of certain persons. 

The mental aroma is only menngiaete by the mind, 
and as it reaches out carries with it the entire nature | 
of the individual, and apprises those of a nice sense | 
of mental discrimination of the character of its 
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versa—an imperfect condition be- 
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(From N. ¥. Daily Sun, 20th.) 
Spiritualism and Arithmetic. 


ION FROM HON, J. L. 0. begin” upon them. “Lightning is not quicker,” 


Pies | the Precursor ot Antwerp. 
TO.THE EDITION OF THE §UN—Sir: Arec) The exact age of some onein the audience was then | 
r relates marvels of a new lightnimg 


asked for. One person (of course nota lady) gave 
a youth named Jacques:Inaudi, far SUFP) j,i, aye as 82 years 8 months and 2days. Tn fifteen 
recorded of Zerah Colburn and.others. ‘seconds Inaudi announced cortectly the number of’ 
his first ethibition at a public hall, in Ant conds he had lived. Let anybody figure that out 
the Bardo. A large blac board was on the with slate and pencil. Another person tlien an- 
of the audience, who Is described a8 8S nounced his age with similar results. 

of considerable force, wrote on..it lines o 


bhi The exhibitor of Inaudi (called his barnum with > 
they ‘that small b, that word having become pretty well natur- 
10n8, 


alized in that sense in the French language) then called 
(turned to.the blackboard. on the public for the figureson which he should per- 
stupendous operations in-ad form six different operations simultaneously, namely 
| plication, and division, before the other. addition and subtraction omg into trillions, a 
5 speak na tit Kiedl word 7 7 not less arduous multiplication and division, two 
nd Al root extractions the square and cube roots. Inaudi_ 

And ob | to breath each tale we've heard, | simply heard thefigures announced, neverthroughout 


whole exhibition turning his face tothe board. 
far beneath sind. asked for six minutes for the task, beginning as 


py the plan »? usual to repeat the figures as they had been announced 
or if but little be known || How much time have! left?” he presently Sail. 
till let ma beat Al Three minutes was the answer. I have done, ” he re- 
plied and the correct results of all the six operations 
P pe 
; Aes me the heart that fain woald hide, | pattied off from his lips. And during the three min- 
> Would fain anothers fault efface, “ij utes consumed in this neoenceivably gigantic labor of 
How can it pleasure mental arithmetic he had been conversing freely with 
To prove humanity but base Bowie -_ the audience, and answering all their questions. The 
| Nol iet usresch Precursor wonders that the ceilings and walls of the 
| A nobler estimate of Bardo were not brought down by the stotm of the ap- 
Be earnest in the fer, good, plause. » 
And spenk of all, the 
tag” | Being four times recalled, at the fourth time he of- 
Then speak no ill—but lenient). "3" fered to repeat, in their order, all the vast array of 
To others failings as your own): | 


figures which had now accumulated on the 
Tf you're the fitsta fauit'to see; reat none having been effaced. And he 
Be not the first tomakedt known;:! it within.e minute. laying with the millions, 

For lifeis bute passing ; oS) billions, and trillions. No wonder that the Antwer 
‘No lip may tell how brief Mespans journal exclaims that it was ‘‘ vertiginous.” It al- 
‘Then oh | the little time:we stay, r most takes one’s breath away to think of those six 
Let’s speak of all the best | operations three minutes sight 
er of the: res, and while conversing with the blic 
THE BLERNAL _ and all their questions. The 


paths are trod auknown before 4 thus concludes : 
ud the fret thrill of joy is o’er, a Jacques Inaudi is entirely self-taught, and calculates after 
The Grat glad consciousness is past fee misown fashion. He does not know how this science came 


him. It was an illumination. Tt seemed, he told us, that 
a veil was torp aside in his mind. He was then six years old. 


The negre musical prodigy, “ Blind Tom” is also 
held by the Spiritualists to bea medium, and that it 
= is not he alone, but some great musician of the past | 


That what we songht at last— 
Then as before tha son! would fain 


Reach out some newer field to gain. 


So may it be when life On earth 
Is merged tanto the Righer birth— 


POF Who Wall dream in eee whoacts through him. It is certain that he was an _ 
Diet Meters works by idiot. He began in childhood ona Southern planta- 
But rather in familiar phase mae me cion, where he used to hang about’ outside under the 
> in delightful ways Open windows where his were play- 
| Shall then, as now, with ing on the piano, and was one day found perched on 


Still point us to m the piano, stool playing astonishingly for himself. So 

some promised land 1 was told in London by the Wigfall of 

| a the pathways bright. 1exas (of both the United States and the Confeder+ 
LO thought, trom height ate Senates) who had known the family to which he’ 

| Progression is the soul's strong cry; | belonged. if went to hear him in the St. James Hal} 

| | Not testalons dav satiafy- London, where I heard him play three different 

blob | Funes simultaneously, one with the right hand on the 


| 


Besauteous the roalm, happy and blest 


eee piano, one with the left while he whistled the third. 
A. r went on the e 
and played a long an iliant performanee of 
our mtention to sue hereaft own composition which had been 
| por published. The blind negro youth then succeeded 
: Re }at the piano and played the whole with equal brillan- 
- | cy, and apparentiy without missing a note. All the 


a 


musical world of don was there, and the a 


thunderous. When the musician woul 
ten different notes with his ten fingers in one. | 
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[For PyscHoMeTRIC CrRouLAR.] TACL 
Mind Reading Extraordinary. 


& 


each hore op bis brow hin soni's Creat Gorrows 
sirong characters of eng rattan, 
Men would be heroes with bios ju 


Brother Milles : 
To those who have a smattering of the wonders 


ment 
| irit phenomena and intelligen Ps 
sp ph of this science, I would briefly those who pass os on the crowded highways 
fen Laid bare their loward grieis thelr faces, 
state some facts for their solution which CONC) 
under my observation.  ‘Nor-erave their lofty placa, 
I think I was the first who tried the “ look” opening we could fathom the 
ears | | Of the giteat mings of meg We | 
experiment many y since. I must admi “We hace the 
| was quite incredulous when my friend banteringly j 


Yet beat the loudest. 
loaned ‘tiie a secretly closed lock to try their (the 


we could follow to his quiet chamber 
spirit®’) ability to do so. I shall not attempt a de- "‘The- 
scription of this species of lock further than state jj nation. | Suis 
it small cylindrical barrel composed of four or | 
Hinges placed beside each other. On the edge of Of hls seif-condemnation, 
these rings is stamped the twenty-six letters of the ‘Finding do may be that though ereweed with lu. 
alphabet with the ten numerals. The 
mental lock had 397,859 changes ; or, in other WOTGS, 
when it was set to a word or numeral, there were “i eth eh | 
that amount of chances that by guessing or by or- sits 
dinary manipulation it could be opened. | Lf we could gee the woman whese prowl fetures 
‘With the lock set by my friend (himself only having S55 
knowledge of the combination or word, himself aj him who swayed ex | 
mile distant), I called upon a public medium, Mr, SUS 
John B; Conklin. Around his table I found five gen- 


, Could see the heed but lately crowsied With roses 
tlemen, who, with the exception of the medium, 
all strangers to me. During a pause in their 


guiries I laid the small cylindrical lock upon the me-§ Peace from his peace to borrow— 
dium’s table, saying : ‘‘ There, Mr. C——,, is a test fOr 
our spirits’; let them open that lock.” ‘* Well, where 38 © 

the key?” he remarked. I had to explain to him emilee, AIthough 

6 dark dungeons languish. 
its nature—that it required no key ; that it was set to RIE | 4g aS 
some short word, syllable or numeral, of which I was | 
unacquainted, and if the spirits could not in some For the Companion. 
way give the word, it could be opened only by the GONE. | 
person who set it, and not even by him, if he had for- = cent aw, 
gotten the word or cumbination. After these few | 
remarks, the lock was laid upon the table, and through By day } henseienneere lengli: : 
the involuntary actions of the medium’s hand, the 


Shone soft above the sea’s dark rim, . 
following was written out : | Like lamp of lighthouse far,— 


“You; my dear friend D——, must not let those | ‘That burt from out that ten | 
w 

that seek tests of this character for the mere gratifi- | its bass deop-sounding — 

cation of an idle curiosity, permit you to make such To-day that tonit is gone! It lett 

trialss will be sustained when it can be put jonely is 

a practical benefit. The letters forming the combina- 


yet Ge sone. goes on; 
yin sounds alon es 
tion are U, T, O, D, Captain C hear it in the ~ ‘ 
| ; | I should ti the Captain was an old acquaint- That breaks in wild uproar. 7 
Putti all these letters in ition Ie life a tent, a transient tent, 
ee yr ance of mine. ing pos : Do not we often say ? 
1 


we were astonished—the lock immediately came sand, 

apart. Each gentleman, in turn, retired to some I sit wlone and 

corner of.the room, and:set the lock to his own com> Abd may dea cit 

ne eadil tipped out never cease ring: 

bination, and the pamiwens d | The song of deeds by souls that went 

at the table: | pane saints in white; 
Before separating, the assembled gentlemen thought | 

the test so remarkable that they voluntarily urged 

upon me the following testimonial certificate : 


Wr transient by the sea, 
ha 


Oh, Vanished tents of pilgrim lives, » 
; t tough the singer must pass on? 
f me. 


: song shall stay wi | 
B.A. RAND. 
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“This will certity that we, the undersigned, were 
present at the rooms of J. B. Conklin, 31. Howard 
atreet, and witnessed the opening of the lock by the 


For the Companton. 
powk, DOWN, LOW 


madium, who, wrote the letters U, T, 0, D through 
the influence of spiritual powers.—{Signed 
| Trust fo W. AS Hont, Albany, N. Y., 
| And asking hel} from J. ANDREWS, 68 Fulton street, 
| THOMAS. J. Hawes, Sen. 179 Broadway, 
Low dows F. Watney, 68 Fulton street. 
x!) To- : 
To hae phous duty, The successful opening of this species of combina- 
if honest pride su port the ‘ | ton lock was widely published in the papers of that 
oudes: | yates cay day (1852), which duced several trials in remote 
places, which were more or leas successful. Mr. 
| When in the deadly Conklin was literally overrun with to 
| fail thes, open closed locks, transmitted through the mails from 
fired various parts of the Union and Canada: The locks 
| ware enclosed in sealed envelopes, and returned in 
| “Po conquerin he the same envelopes. This novel test, continued until 
ab dao. | jit’ became such an annoyance to the medium that he 
Though day be in vreaking, ks. 
| declined to receive any more loc 
orn be chanced one day to be in the room of Mr. Conklin 
ocean Pont enen the truth ere lo when a gentleman, a stranger to us both, entered. He 


ng 
That God and man and heaven and earth | 
Are allies of the strong! 


showed us a closed lock of superior workmanshipand of 


material. It contained sixrings. He remarked : 
ia lock, Mr. Conklin, which has been closed 
et | five years. It was closed by my brother who has 
| THE WAY IT I8 SAID. isi- 
. The Sultan awoke with # stifled scream : been dead that length of time. Now, if some invisi 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream: ble power cannot give the combination, it must for- 
ever remain useless ; for, by computation, there are 
His wisemen assembled at. break of day, thirty-three millions three hundred thousand and fifty- 
| And stood by the throne in solemn array. gia chances of our guessing the combinat.on " 
shudder, his blood tan cold; | To the surprise of us all the medium’s hand almost 
And all stood silent, tn fear and 4 4 instantly wrote the letters M, O, H, A, W,K, to which 
And wondering what was best to be 


At length an old eoothanyer, wrinkled and gray, combina hon the r & 


at 

Cried, “Pardon, my ford, what I lmve to say: 

“ is Let me mention another singular case ; but which, 
Thon shakt see all thy Kindred _— | no doubt, mesmerists, psychologists or mind readers 


Wroth was the Sultan; h 
And words readily solve. I called one day with a naval 


As hé ordered the wiseman bound with chains, officer upon & public medium. He had written some 


\onestions which lay compactly folded before him. 
The wisemen shook as the Sultan's e - 


Swept round to see who next would oy: Spasmodically, as it were, the medium’s hand wrote 
| But one of them, stepping before the throne, a communication, which, on the medium’s attempt- 
ing to read, he seemed vexed—crumpled it up, 
Hejolos. belt Ofm threw it in the waste basket. “Stop,” said Lieuten= 
ant R—., the sitter, ‘let me see the soribble, as you 
Pleased was the Salted, and A call it.” The scribble was thrown before my friend, 


And a hundred crowns to the Wiseman gave. ‘and its contents really amazed usall. “Here,” said my 
But the courters, Shey friend,.‘‘ I wrote my question in Spanish, and here’s 


“Well can the Sultan reward and blame: ja go! my départed friend has written his answer | 
Didn't both of the wisemen foretell the same ?” 


‘in Spanish / Mr. R—— told us it was from a fellow- 
aoe the crafty old Vizier, shaking his head, 


3 much may on the Way a thingeend!? Officer who had lost his life in the foundering at sea 
jof the United States ship ‘‘Grampus.” It is almost 
| F | ‘unnecessary to say the medium knew but the Eng- | 
This Society was organizedlish language. 
| members, each paying in Lone ISLAND. D. BRUCE. 
ears, 5 acres of land, well fenced]... 
A man acquires more glory byMefending than by 


‘ 
| 
| 
i 
| 
4 
| | 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE—WHERE WAS IT?) 


Whether the Mayas colonized Mesopotamia from 
India, or through Afghanistan, or directly from theg 
ancient Atlantis, of which Yucatan would evidently, 


uarian circles, have formed a part, it is not essen- 


according to the theory now being discussed in anti-# 
tial to our investigation to determine: but I would 


suggest, in passing, that the emigration from India 
would seem the more difficult. There is, however, } 
an historic fact derived from ancient history which} 
may throw some light on the problem. According tej 
the ancient histerian, Berosus, Mesopotamia owes 

ite civilization to a being whom he describes as half , 
man and half fish, and named Hea, Hoa or Oannes, . 
who with six other beings like himself came to ite] 
shores, according to my memory of the account; 
from the Persian Gulf. This mystic animal, the 
god-fish, reminding us of the Syrian god, DaGon, 
who troubled the Israelites, and who was also repre- 
sented as half man and half fish. will, of course, ac- 
cording to the present historic method, be considered 
as a symbolic description of the person and the 
mode of his atrival—in boats from the sea~ 
although Canon Rawlinson, in his remarks on this 
subject, also says that ‘‘There are very strong 
grounds for connecting Hea or Hoa with the eo 
of the Scripture and the paradisaical traditions of the 
treeof knowledge and the tree of life.” Be that as it 
may, he is accorded the title of the god of knowl- 
edge and science; the lord of the abyss, or of the 
— deep ; the intelligent fish, and one of his em- 
lems is the serpent. Who were these voyagers, 


thus laden with knowledge and science? We know & 
that the Mayas of Yucatan and of India were astron- FF | 
Aid with hand and heart the dawning 


omers, and the connection between the art of navi-§ 
tion and a knowledge of astronomy is obyious;% 
ut we also know that the inhabitants of Mayab} 
were navigators and merchants. The Mayas have ay 
word, “ ul,” which means navigator. And they 
the word Hoa-Ana, or Oannes, would, according to% 
‘the Maya, mean “he who has his residence or house | 
‘onthe water.” ‘* Dav-Kina” is the wife of Hoa. | 
'* Dab-kin,” in the Maya, would the rays of they 
‘Suh; as H. Le Plongeon suggests, meaning the rays! 
of light brought with civilization to Mesopotamia. } 

The Chaldean deities, as déscribed by Rawlinson in } 

hid Bite monarchies,” present various other re- | 

semblances, both in name and character, to those of { 
the Mayas. I will refer to the additional ones and 
then pass on, as time and, perhaps, the reader's pa- 
tience will not permit much longer detention in this 
part of the journey around the civilized world. 

The word * Bil” or Enu means Lord, as is usually 

followed by the qualificative adjunct ‘‘ Nipru,” and 
his epithets arethe supreme ; the father of the goda; 
the procreator. 
According to Le Plongeon, the Mayas give us 
Bilpor Bel; the way; the road; hence, the origin, 
the father ; the procreator. Niblu; nib, to thank ; 
lu, the bogre, a siburus fish. Niblu would then le 
the thanksgivin 
high priest at 


xmal, and .Chichen, Yucatan, who} 


was the first son of Can, the founder of these cities, ! 


is Cay.; the fish, whose effigy is the latest discove 
made by Le Plongeon among the ruins of Uxmal. 
The bust is contained within the jaws of-a serpent, 


Can, and over it is a beautiful mastodon head, with af 


trunk which is inscribed with Egyptian characters, 


fish. Strange to say the name of§ 


WoORKS, NOT WORDS. 
[For Psychometric Ciroular.] | 
TOT forever on thy knees 
Antiquarian Researches. ; N Would Jehovah Bem thee found : 


There are burdens thou canst easc ; 


There are griefs Jehovah sets— 
Look around. 


- Work is prayer, if done for God, 
, Prayer which God delighted hears, 
Bee beside yon upturned sod 
One bowed "neath affliction’s rod; 
Dry her tears. 


Not long prayers, but earnest zeal— 
| This is what is wanted more, 
Put thy shoulder to the wheel; 
Bread unto the famished deal 
: From thy store. 


‘Not high-sounding words of praise 
Does God 


want, "neath some grand domco— 


But that thon thefallen raise; 
| Bring the Pg from life’s highways 
PE To thy home. 


‘Worship God by dof 


ng good— 
Works, not words; kind acta, not creods. — 


He who loves God as he should, 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By kind deeds. 


Deeds are powerful; mere words weak, 
Batt’ring at high heaven's door. 
Let thy love by actions epesk; 
Wipe the tear from sorfow’s cheek; 
Clothe the poor. 


Be it thime life’s cares to smother, - 
And to brighten eyes now dim. 
‘Kind deeds done to ope another, - 
God accepts as dope, my brother, 

Dato him. 


(From the Mohawk Times. ) 
Each one hath o part to do. 


Men and brothers | up, be doing 
Help each other by the way : 


Of agreatand mighty day. 
Think not earth hath fixed teachers, 
Progress centred in the few ; 


All men more or less are missroned— 


* Bach one hath a part to do. 
Lend your si@however little, 


Trifles thrive by combination, 
Working for thé good of all. 
Truth is slow an@evants assistance, 

Of the rreny with the few ; 
Every maa, however feeble, 
Hath a part he’s skilled to do. 


Faint not, lag tot; in your doi 
Brilliant sunbeams flashing ever 
‘Brom the archives of the mind; 
Earth holds not a human creature, 
Meanest pauper ye may view, 

If he have a spark of reason— 
But he hath a part to do. 

_ All men may assist each other, 
Though it but a trifle be ; 

Tiny streams make flowing rivers, 
Rivers make a ty sea. -s 


Many help the toiling few ; 


 Phus with all men high or lowly, 


Bach one hath a part to do. 
temiple, 


Sary... 


© gee 


which read in Maya, ‘‘Tzaa 4 that —. ae Varied in their strength and height ; 


And though versatile in greatness, 


LLL 


Lend he talent, though it’s small ; 
t 


may do many; 


— 
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tis is the wife of Bel-nipru, but she is more | 
lan his mere female power. She isa separate and im- 


to might | - 
Thas, though men proclaim their weakness. 


And their talents small and few, mtant deity. In Chaldea her name was Mulita or 
Each one diares in human greatness, Bnuta. Her favorite title was the ‘‘ mother of the 
Each one biath a past to do. gods,” the origin of the gods. | 
the Maya, Bel is the road, the way ;! 
‘Men and brethren ! onward, onward ! 5» and 7e means here. Belte or Beltis would be, ‘I 

Lag not till the work is done; } am the way, the origin,” 


Grow in ardor, grow-in. earnest,  Mulita would correspond to MUL-Tz—many here ; 
bs For the dawning has begun. | ) many in me ; I am the mother.of many. Her other 
f Let no heart be found to tarry: me BAaMe seems to be in Maya, Ena-te, and signifies ENA 
|  . Stirring impulse bear you through ; g the first ; before anybody : and TR, here. Enate: I 
ff _ All men aid the day that’s dawning = =, here before anybody ; I am the mother of the 
= Each one hath a part to do. » gods. 
4 LIFE THOUGHTS. etymology of whose naine,says inson, no satisfac- 
| tory account can the Le Plon- 
hath Suggests that he has now, ag thinks, discov- 
of in the Maya language a very natural etymology. 
uze such a8 bloom in heavén. wpser name, he says, seems comp ‘sed of ix, the femi- 


“Tre wiseat are most aware of their own fol- fies to have a d 


mclination. IxTatr, would, bexshe who de. 
A worp of Kindness ds Seldom spoken in | satisfy a corporal inclination. 
vain. It a séed which, even to her other name, Nana, it simply means the 
| ped by chance, springs upa beautify) Rewer great mother—the very mother, 
No man is Per inérchant than Re who | In the account of the creation of the world, accord- 
a woman ruling over monstrous animals, generated 
and existing in darkness and water, and whom the | 
‘ Ip we are cheerful and contented. all no. 
ture smiles with m8; the air seems more | Greeks called Thalaesa (the sea). In the’ Maya, we 
balmy, the sky mors glear, the ground has a find the word signifying a thing without 
| brighter grees, the trees have a richer folj. Steadiness, like the sea, 
a age, the flowers & more Sie etymology of the word Assyria, as well as of | 
—... fi birds sing mors sweetly, and the sun, moon the word Asshur, the name of the Supreme God of 
fi 40d stars all appear more beautiful, the Assyrians is, says our traveller. still Sadechted 
we To serve God thon must sery Magness) ®M0n¢g the philologists. They do not as to its 
£53) im Wants of man. —_— Signification. He finds its etymology in the Ameri- 
Maya 
| Ir costs » good deal to be wise, but it don’t > fear he says, would be Azul in the Maya. It is 
| the name of the sixth month of the Maya calendar, 


— 


é. Dr. Johnson used to say, ‘‘ He who waits | 
Great deal of good at ones, will never || 
do any.’ 


Boast only of our self-possession wher it 
has been tried. |W 


preme Being is considered, among all nations, as the 
Skines-te which all aspire to be united— 


THERz are men who can die patiently, but |i Change of “1” into “‘r,” and informed that 

they are nobler yet, who can live Petemey, © pronounced « sh” in the Maya, which would — 

greatest possi Ashur. But as am, in this suggestion, tak- 

ble deli me Somewhat the position of an ‘ex I 

of wisdom the © not wish to claim for an instant, I will ask the 

ground, but a kind word is never lost. 


Some of our choicest essings have to be 
forced mpan us. 


recorded in the Hebrew sacred scriptures, in the 
fift 


“= facts there narrated are taken by Dr. Le Fore i as 
nown 


with which we must therefore infer that the prop et | 
Daniel—who, as we are informed in the first e apter, 

* was found by the king ten times yer sit — all the 
: ; - Magicians and astrologers that were within his realm” 
in the long ran triumphs —was acquainted ; unless, indeed, we the only 


niel was |. 
Tae merits of our actiong eee meemn dt) 2 Spiritual medium, and by that means received the 
ary actions, but in Going or} informatian which he furnished to the king in ex 


a 
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means end. terminatior 
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de resistance” of Wh. 
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spe 


was recounted and described to us; and with what 


difficulty we brought our youthful imaginations tog 
rform the feat of picturing the tingers of a man’s # 
hand writing upon the plaster of the wall of the |IiiiNNNN====——=—=—s 
king’s palace the words Mene, tekel upharsin,” and 
succeed at last in our first lesson in spiritual hand~ [xx 

The character which we now call the Hebrew is 
really the Chaldean character, according to Dr. Adam 1 
Clark ; and it is recorded that the king’s wise men, 
including the Chaldeans could not the writing, the masterpieces 
Daniel having been called in upon the failure of the NEE 
wise men, is said to have succeeded in reading the Se 
writing and gave the interpretation. The words are, (un £ 
says Dr; Le Plongeon, Maya words, and have the (EE ‘| 
same meaning in the Maya language as Daniel gave 
oy to exceed ; Tekel, weighed, corresponds to Maya, | Among the treasured volumes 

ec, lightness, wanting; Upharsin, dividing, corres~ |] bookshelves hold; 
ponds to Maya, uppah, to break making sharp sound, | —————-——————n 
or PPA, to divide two things united. | _ *~ it tries to graap it 

Coming into Asia Minor, is — his effort vain. 
of some of the natives who ited, of old, that |@ 
part of the Asiatic continent and many of those of | fo eee ——_ 
old. places and cities seem to be of American Maya 
‘origin, The promised land the Israelites, It vanishes Into air.” 
\after forty years of wars and journeyings, they ar- 
rived tired exhausted, was known as Canaan. JR 
This is said to be a Maya word that means to be tired |S] xIIINNEEEE 
and fatigued ; and if it is spelled Kanaan it signifies |® ——— 
abundance, and the promised land was renowned for 
| | ite fertility. The celebrated city of Tyre, called also 
Taur, may also derive its name from the Maya Tzuc, 
a montory. 
‘Imthe- ancient nation of the Khati that inhabited 
Coele Syria and the valley of the Orontes—whose or- 
igin is unknown, and who are celebrated on account 
of their wars against the Assyrians and me A ang 
was a city as important as Tyre or Carthage and 
ealled Carchemish, where merchants met from all 

tsof the world. It was a city of Merchants. 

, im Maya, means city, and chemul, navigator. 
Carchemish would then be Cah-chemul, the city of 
merchants or navigators. 

Their sacred city was called Katish. Cah, city, 
tich. a ceremony. according to Le Plongeon, prac- 
'ticed by the ancient Mayas and still performed by 
their descendants all through Central America, and } 
‘Consists in presenting to BaLam, ‘‘the lord of the 
fields” the first of all their fruits; before beginning jj 
the harvest; the Katish would then be cah-tich, the 
city of thesacrifices. Dr. Le Plongeon, however, does 


think the some that’s eweetest 
le the ope that’s hever minut 


a 


Little eyes, 
Where are you gazing? 

Not where sin’s fires arise, 
Flash ing and blazing? 
Look up! the soft blue sky 
Bending enfolds you; 

Look tp! a Father's eye 
Loving 
‘Little hinds, littléhands, 
What-aire you doing? 
Breaking his dear commands— 
‘By pursuing? ». 


ie 


— 


Only and ever; 
God in his heaven above 
Aids that endeavor, 
| ‘not remerk on the occurrence of the word Balam in 
tthe language—a word which with slightly differ- 
ling will occur to every student of Bible his- What are you saying? 
tory 


ord of wrong 
On the coast of Asia Minor resided in ancient times iia 
a people whoare mentioned by the historian Hero- 


| 


«Speak bitforleve and traits 

Hokus, by the mame of Carians, Caras, oF Caribe, 
were a piratical race, and for centuries a terror to the ' 
-inhabitants of the shores of the Mediterranean. Their Did 

') manners and customs are described by Herodotus, : 

and in terms that, as Dr. Le Plongeon remarks, of 
whiclrthe description by Landa of the customs and 
modeof life of the people of Yucatan seems to be a | ay 

mere verbatim plagiarism. The name Caras or Ca- | have trad, 

} rib, from which the Caribean sea is named, is report- | San Pin- 
ed by the writers on Central America as one Of & 
part of the population of that country. He watehes o'er you. @ 

. Little heart, little heart, 

THE LAST WORDS OF JESUS OF NAZARETH * Seoking God's Sof 

in e better part— 
ON THE CROSS. not falter! 
Gentle, and wise, and pure, . 
One of the most interesting facts stated by the [qxIEAINEEE = 


) learned Dr. Le Plongeon in his narrative of his. in- “Thine is the promise sure, = 
+ vestigations in the country of the Mayas, interesting | in 
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ce are but ss one thousan 
pared with those who can see 
‘he labor of others. 


ting fame-can be pt 

duced snd weeks 

earrest thought, need 4 

wee seven year have a very different.meaning to that attributed to 

ing the pure gold of the 


e’s work, Dut it is far more pref 
todo better yourself, is theres fool in, 
the world that cannot SEO Tis teachin 
Those Who can themaelves do good 


Sin His last journey to Calvary.. He evidently did 


volumtarv “contribut, 


‘= his statement that the last words of Jesus of Naza- 
Za veth, when expiring on_the eross—Hli, Eli; accord- 

ing toSt. Matthew; Floi, Eloi, according to St. 
Mark: lama, sabacthant, are pure Maya vocables, but 


i'De. them by the Evan ists, concerning which Dr, Le 


| , /Plongeon says: “ By placin in the miouth of the 
ted Village.’ mi dying martyr these. words, ‘My God, My God, why 
‘It ta-easy to plek holes in other Thou 


orsaken me?’ they have done him an in- 

|justice, presenting Him in his last moments despair- 
and cowardly, traits so foreign to His life, to 

, to the resignation shown by him dur- 

ing His iat on to the fortitude displayed by him 


not speak Hebrew in dying, since His two mentioned 
Baeebiographers inform us that the people around Him 
fori did not understand what He said, and supposed He 


He Careth For You. 


; As I settled into my seat. 


Seeking no special chapter, 
Drifting just here and there, 
Listlessly turning the pages, 


‘To read what the tide should bear. 


| Feeling, that not a creature 

Knew of the heavy load 

Which I was striving to carry, 
Over the rugged road. 


Opening the book, I read: 
“Casting your care upon Him,” 


And then like a strain of music, 


“Travel we sad and lonely, 
Over life’s rough highways, 

Veiling our deepest sorrows, 

Carefully, day by day? 

What if our griefs ere hidden 

F’en from our dearest friend, 

When the compasionate Savior 
Over the soul will bend? 


Caring, a8 no one earthly 
Ever had love to care! 

Bearing, as no. one earthly 
Ever had strength to bear! 


Beautiful words of blessing! 
Making the darkness light; 
He who beholds the sparrow 
Keepeth us ever in sight. 


= he foot of the cross, with His mother and other 


I was weary Of planning and working, lefitting words as having been uttered by Jesus. He 
And my seemed strangely weak imply that after recommending Eis mother to 
took up the old blaek volume 


And this was the loving sentence, 
_ Were the words the writer said. 


Came thrilling the language sweet, 
“He for you.” How blessed! 
How beautifull How complete. 


yas calling Elias to hel Him. His bosom friend, 
vho never abandoned Him, who stood to the last at 


riends and relatives, do (does) not report such un- 


ohn’s), he complained of being thirsty, and 
that as the sponge, saturated with vinegar, Was ap- 
plied to His mouth, he merely gaid : “‘ It is FINISHED | 
and He bowed His head and gave up the gho P nt 
Dr. Le Plongeon continues as follows: * Well, 
Mhis is exactly the meaning of the Maya words, 

Hevo, Hero, Laman, Zapac, Ta, Ni, literally 
sinking ; ZABAC; 
j black ink ; Ta, over ; Ni. nose. In our language— 
= Now, now 1 am sinking; darkness covers my 

| face!” No weakness, no despair, He merely tells 

His friends all is over. It is Anished! and expires.” 

It must be acknowledged that the explanation thus 
given by the learned tor of these remarkable 
: words, seems much more satisfactory than the la- 

acaba attempts of the commentators.on the gospels, 
who, having exercised their ingenuity in the vain en- 
\deavor to give a translation, are obliged, at last, to . 
, acknowledge that they do not know in what language 
"tithe words were uttered. 

t Tam informed by Dr. Le Plongeon that the words 
are so familiar to the Mayas of Yucatan at the present : 
day, that they are in daily use among them, and that 
if any one should use these words in their presence, 
they would at once show solicitude, and earnestly en- 
quire what was the miatter, 

Tt is difficult to measure the importance. to the 
world—to that portion of it, at least, which accepts 
the four pen one as correct historical records—of this 

i 


ween the new and old world in 


ithus giving something of a clue to his education, 
Where could he have become instructed in this lan- 
i guage, which was not spoken in his day by any na- 
‘ion on the continent of Asia; although, as we have 
useen, traces of it were existing in all its principal lan- 


guages. 
e may find a hint towards an answer to this ques- 
tion when we come to examine the traces of: this lan- 
(guage in the land ef Egypt, in which country hes 
i \stated to have spent the earliest years of his life, and 
may have, perhaps, passed many more years there 
ithan we have any record of. 
} «At is a well-known fact that persons, who having 
' disused for many years a language acquired by them» 
jin youth. have, in their last moments, uttered their 
dying words in the language familiar to their youth- 
ful mind, though so long disused. May not this have 
‘been the case with Jesus when{he was passing through 
through the last s of. dissolution ? in which, as 


weare told, the mind rapidly recalls and renews all 
| its preceding life. 


| 
- 


past, as well as startling, to all who are Christians, 


strange For it not only throws a lighton 
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| Thoughts from a Giver of Thoughts. | 7 From the Shakers. ... 

(BY A TRANSMITTER. 

West Gloucester, Feb. 2%, 1883. 
“Prdciaim toall the world the Humantty of God and Editors of the Messenger: 
| Divinity of Man.” In the article thet Execently eouttibated | 
voice of one, large with deep tenderness and loving fhore upon. | 
sympathy, said: ‘‘Man is a divine incarnation—dis| 


It may be, that we, in looking abroud, 
vine in central essence, differentiated in fcondition | see as ls’ ra the creeds of those outside, 


and in the limitations of a germinal state. Mina ‘ehat seems strafige and anaccountable to | 
holds the central cause, under the Father, of all tS gia as the casual observer finds among us, — 
effects, as seed holis its fruit. The Kingdom of 


Heaven is within man, and its King is there. Life!¥ ET would ‘“walk with “bare, hushed feet 
erring, waits for light. Wouder not that I say unto the ground” that I am” about td enter. 
you, ye must be born in. With dne respect forthe sincere belict of 

the way. Annunciator, sing the little song given 


‘ 


is 


others, 1 must say it seems ‘strange 


thee long since. to us, that after all these years of rnd 
ing li be any blind to 
Each moment, minute, hour, obey light, there 
The voice divine of wisdom’s sway ; fact that we bavee motherngs well asa 


So every moment, minute, hour, 
Shall light and life their treasures pour. 
In self-denial, suffering. pain, 


tatherin God. ‘His Power and 

is andet=tood “by 
iri that are made and all animal anid 

table life was created male and female. 

Took, foundatson-stone, Wehaveothe sothority of Moses, that God 

ns the temple’s crystal dome. — d, “Tet us make men inourimage.”” 

Then they created 9 mam and & woman. 


T. Will you give an outline of a wise moveme 
and discipline of life? Is not this conelusiye evidence of thedual- 

G. We will give our best thoughts. The ity of God? | | ‘ts: 
movement is calm and thoughtful reflection. Knowl- How, the. Christ? 
| edge is a conception of facts within and around you ; § he wes born 
wisdom, a compfehension of their relation to each the it.im that 
other, and to you, and of their effects or causes. The handred years 
first step is man lived. very pure life, and 
Aspiration. Mind moves upon the lines of its dean went about doing good, until the pene A 

est, highest, most central motives. Where the animal) fal descended and ahod 
passions and appetites are allowed to receive the} first man that 
it deepest, strongest impulsions of mental power, and) anointing power of Christ, 
pass to extreme action, the body falls into disease and4 neither About four hun- | 
ruin, and the senses, which, under the control off dred lived Socrates, by | 
power and wisdom, are members of. pure use an his self-denying life reeeived ine measure | 
pleasure, become fountains of pain and.suffering to, the Christ Spirit. Also, 
the erring one and his children. Plato,s0 much so, that we cannot think it 

F. But can the mind control unfortunate organiza-/| ene Christ. 

tions? .  ‘Phese great men of old may have made 
G. Mind is the master of matter. It organizes, MS—EeSIeee the principles which they 
| physical bodies, and has full power to control them, | taught to 
and change and harmonize all its living temple ; but | did not.so far diverge from those 
‘|| the task is more difficult in discordant organizations. ‘afterwards promulgated by Jesus, as the 
In such cases, aspiration brings the helping power of who call: themselves Obrist- 
| loving angels to the interior life. ians in eur day. Can a follower of -_* 
Aspiration works through use. Its voice is, 
nothing which works downward to discord and suf- living 
; fering—do all things which work upward to good. ’ im our order, those “with whom my feet 
Aspiration works through use to justice, which aisles of payer, who 
ranges, and harmonizes, and directs all the elements}] God haye attaiped 
| of happiness. It is the soul of melody and concord iad 
all beings. said of many ‘‘who are not of this, fold.” 
| Itbas been‘gaid : “ Her seat is the bosom of God, in regard to, our situ- 
© and her voice thé Marmony of the world.” ation. here mey. be aceepiable, mile 

||) § (‘and out-works im alll the universe of mind and matter.) [™ and the Poland Mineral Spripgs.on t 
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enjoy delightful. rides over 
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One word,in favor of the M 


nd it deserges many, good, words 


esvefal of the feelings uf all. 
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ng Hill. Lt im, indeed) a whose. 


ere are three hills that ranye side by 
h with a small 
The fathers and moth- work of to-day, 


he Upper rich treasu 
rth, the Lower Rang laws upon 
Hil ow the south, with the Shaker village cannot penetrate clouded skies, and mental storms 


White Mountsinscan This state of rece 

northwest, the. cities, ot control of human will power. 
wiston and Auburn te the northeast in 

lain view, to the east, the ocean, 


leasant afternoons in summer. we eclemen 


have aiwage beep.’ Spirit ray, 
respect. and divinely 


Poland, Spring.. Houses, ‘have ever 


e, for which they. have our. sincere 


called death. 


politics ne judges bus 
per seem= to me %o be high toned, 
ts sub | opened in a greater or less degree, and 


_scribers. are. among the beat people 
Maine and the list has fenchied a hig 


Aspiration looks inward and upward towards the Su- 
preme God, the first cause of all effects, with supreme 
Seve and trust; and in that love and trust is gently 
drawn inward into the Republic of Peace. Aspira- 
. Hon holds the element of accumulating power. The 
well done, gives larger force to do. 


ad 
Mid-| mentality 
f thea) from the half-insan 
wild-eyed miner digging for gold. The 
ry of infinite love is largely viewed as out- 


the merchant ship. The sunlight of peace 


shut out the elements of health from body and spirit. 


west. 
ptive calmness is wholly under the 


All the healthful elements of nature. flow into the | 

calmly receptive one inspired by aspiration. The| |} 
\atmosphere around, with all its divine, internal 
ts, flows into his or her blood and life, and the 
these | most precious of all the gifts of God, the Divine 
passes to his or her central consciousness, 
expands the spirit. 

Man isa trinity ; a central spirit; an aural, inter- 
mediate body, and an efernal, physical form. 

As man passes ae expanding spiral line of 
inward and onward, he eliminates more 
| interior bodies, casting off the external, in a change 
This state of calm reeeptivity tends to, ff 
in. ite, the eliminati>n even in the earth-life of a third or| 

more spiritualized envelope, Or the mediatorial body.| 

Then the spiritual senses of the aural body are i 

the mind may | 
see that interior or spiritual world, which is in the | 


of the. 


his being, 


in 

h fig- n-tural; becomes in a.greater OF less degree clairvoy- 
. ant and clairaudient; the veil of the temple of the in- 


ure, It tins “active agents 
often contribute to its columns teresting | terior life is lifted, and if this third body is largely 

and instructive letters. May they neéver| developed, the mind becomes psychometric, soul- 

| tire in the good (work in which they are measuring—comes to mind-reading; blending, sensi- 
engaged. > page tively gives the pictured record of the divine pri- 
_ | Avnsia/ || mates, the soul of things; reads human minds and 
nade | Ineasures their powers; and running along the line 
they ME atever is Best— FIs Mest.” of cause and effect, predict, not infallibly, but with 
to | approximate accuracy, the future. And: all this is 
BY BULA WHEELER WILCOX. 

‘hose _* a the possession and inherent power of every human 
athe oF clearer | spirit to be developed, if not here, in the future. 
urist- Hos te ot “Oh, mighty Love! Man is one world, 
And hath anothen to attend hin’ 
men best // G. The third state is Donativeness. 
iving The elements of life and power cannot, with impu-. 
y feet the aight nity, be arrested or monopolized beyond the neces- 
whe sary individual demands of self-love, nor beyond the 
the heart's anrest, limitations of use and justice. This lesson of light) 
yay. be suffer, — 4 has many voices in nature. The electric wave will 
fo * d : 4 not pass upon the wire, to the disturbance of the 
situ- electrical equilibrium. It must pass on tothe earth, 
e mile or back to its initial point of departure. “The green | 
tween ‘caf, which takes carbon, must give life-sustaining 
look Dark earthiecd, clements. In every breath of life man takes on earth, | ( 
while he inhales the elements of life he must exhale! 


| 
_| 
+8 
‘ 


elements in return. Decay and death follow the in. 
terruption of this interchanging principle of organi- 
zation. Any organ of the human body, ceasing to 
pass and circulate life’s fluids and forces, is a prophet | pepe 
of physical dissolution. The man of milliéns learns | 
in the house of many mansions that speeded 
gold is not wealth, nor toiling industry poverty. | P 
Mental and material wealth must be wisely given to _— 
be beneficially received. The generous giver isa 
large receiver. When the true measure of man- 
hood and womanhood shall measure man, the large | 
and generous servant of the world will be seen 
to be-its prince and president, wearing the fadeless 

ronet of true dignity and honor. To be the almoner jry 17 
of the overflowing bounties of God, is to come within nitiat 
the joy-giving influences of infinite benevolence. irship 5 
Death and change brighten that wealth forever. ; 
| To aspire purely, receive calmly and gratefully, and |, hay 
) ive freely, under motiv f fraternal and siste h 
| y es 0 aD rly 
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mie are steps towards the state of health, concord, 
happiness and expanding life. ad 


CAREYLE’S LECTURES ON THE PERLO 
OF EUROPEAN CULTURE, 


From HoMER TO GORTHE. 
[Transcribed by Prof. Epwagp Downen, in the Nineteenth Century] + 
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Phete is a'sentence which Fifitid inGoethe full of meaning in this regard, It must} 
’ be noted, he says, that belief and unbelief are two opposite orineielin in human et: New Yor ks 
| The theme of’ all human history, 0 far as we are able to pérceive it, is the contest i 
_ betweeh thes two principles. All periods, he goes on to say, in which belief predomi- : 
natesy is main the principle of action, are distin- ler the general statute. 
great, soul-stirring, fertile events; and worthy of perpetual 
, and; onthe other hand, when unbelief gets the copier Sade that sehen. pn fee of $1 18 paid by 
| winproductive, and intrinsically mean ; in which-+there is no pabulum for the spirit of embership $10. The 
- man, and no one can get nourishnotent for himself. This passage is one. of the most 
| «~prégnantutterances ever delivered, and we shall do well to keep it in mind in these dis- rd the same amount be 


ons 


auisitions. 
W a_hate. .. But in poctry, philosophy, and all things the Re 
 _ Greek genius Wisplays. itself with as curious a felicity as the French does in frivolous 
exercises. Siging or music was the central rinciple of the Greeks, not’a subordinate 
one; “And they were right. What is not m is rough and hard and cannot be har- 
- gudnized. Harmony is the essence of Art and Science. The mind molds to itself the 
clay, and, makes it what it will. 


= “"Phis spirit of harmony is seen even in the earliest Pelasgic 
\\. \ agehitecture, and more admirably. in Greek poetry, Greek 
temples, Greek statuary. A beautiful example may be found ‘e 
ae in the story of how Phidias achieved his masterpiece at Elis. | }. 
projected his Jupiter of Elis, his ideas were so confused and bewildered a VO 


‘to great dinneat, and he wandered about perplexed that the shape he wished 
would lot disclose itself, But one night, afterstruggling in palm with his thoughts as t] 
| usual, “anid meditating on his design, in a dream he saw @ group. of Grecian maidens | 
with pails of water.on their heads, who. began @ praise of Jupiter. 
¢ that thioment the Sun of Poetry stared. upon him, and set free the image which he n 
sought for, and it crystallized, as it were, out of his mind into marble, and ‘became as 
symmetry itself, This spirit of harmony operated directly in him, informing all parts y 
of his mtind, thence tratisférring itself into statuary, seen with the eye, and filling the » 
heart of all peoples 7 
“Boérates, as viewed by.Carlyle, is the emblem of the 
éfine of the Greeks,” when literature was becoming specula-,| 
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admit that he was a man of deep feeling and morality ; du 

‘dea which Aristophanes had of him, that he wasaman going to 

all Greece with his innovation. He shows a lingering kind of awe 

ie a the old réligion of his countty, and often we cannot make out whethe 


inful. kind of 
in 1 t. He must have had:but a painful intellectual life, a pm 
lif would think. .. . He devoted himself to the teaching’ of morality | 
eke I cannot say that there was 


| and virpue; and he spent his life in that kind o f a character entirely unprofit- 
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of very wire-drawn siotions. about virtue; there is no. 


Gee eat sion ia him. there is to-word of life m Soctates, .He was, however, personally a co~ 

Fiowers that are fairest herent and firm man. 

Piueked nut may be; 

Sunshine brightest We pass now (Lectures Lil) to the Romuns. 
| a a apat are lightest Wemay say of this ngtion that as the Greeks may be compared to the children of 

7 ’ erest pain. antiquity from their naivete and gracefulness, while their whole history is an aurora, 

4 Truth that les deepest - the dawn ofa higher culture and civilization, so the Romans were the men of antiquity, ° 


Loug shalt theu seek, 


Ana if thou keepest and their history a glorious, warm, laborious day, less beautiful and graceful no dow 


than the Greeks, but more essentially useful. . - - The Greck life was shattered to. 
pieces against the harder, stronger life of tte Romans. . . . [t was just @ a beautiful 
crystal jar becdémes dashed to pieces upon the hard rocks, so inexpressible was the force 
of the strong Roman cnergy.* 


The Romans show the character of two distinct species of 
secmepea Pelasgi and the Etruscans. The old Etruscans, 
sides possessing a certain genius for art, were an agricul- 
i tural people— ; 
éndowed with a sort of sullen energy, and with a spirit of intensely industrious thrift, 
a kind of vigorous thrift, Thus with respect to the plowing of the earth, they declare it 
to bea Kind of blasphemy against-nature to leave aclod unbroken, ... . Now this fecling 
was the fundamental characteristic of the Roman people before they were distin 
guished as conquerors. Thrift is a quality held in no esteem, and is generally re- . 
garded as mean ;. it is certainly mean enough, and objectionable from ts interfering 
with all manner of intercourse between man and man; Buti can say that thrift well 
understood iftcludes in itself the best virtues that a map can haye the world it 
| teaches him self-denial, to postpone the present to the future, to calculate his means, 
and regulate his actions accordingly ; thus understood, it inchades all that man can do 
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Joined with this thrift there was in the Romans.a great | 
seriousness and devoutness; and they made the Pagan notion § 
of fate much more productive of consequences than the 
Greeks did, by their conviction that Rome was fated to rule 
the world. And it was good for the world to be ruled sternly 
and strenuously by Rome: it is the true liberty to obey, 


That stubborn grinding down of the globe which their ancestors practiced, plowing 

| the ground fifteen times to make it produee a better crop than if it were plowed four- 
erwards carried ont by the Romans in all the concerms of 

their ordinary life, and by it they raised themiselves above. all otherpeople. Method 
was their principle just as harmony was of the Greeks. The mettiod of the Romans 
was @ sort of harmony, but not that beautiful graceful thing which.was the Greek har- 
mony. “Theirs was a harmony of plans, an architectural harmony) which was displayed: 

inthe arranging of practical antecedents and Consequences, | 


~ “Christianity reveals the divinity of human sorrow, = 
revelation of eternity: Every man 
may with truth say that he waited for a whole eternity to be born, and that he has a 
—~=>= | whole eternity waiting to see what he will do now that he is born. It is etermity, a 
It is thus an infinite arena, where-infinite issues 
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_ Efte the character of the new faith we add the character of 
" the Northern people, we have the two leading phenomena of 

“the middle ages. With much shrewdness, the- still rude} |’ 
r societies of Europe find their way to order and quiet. Then,| | 
, there was that thing which we call loyalty. In these times of} | | 
our own 


There as 


eighteenth ce 


jes of it. 


loyalty is much kept out of sight, and little appreciated, and many minds regard it as | | 
a sort of obsolete chimera, looking more to independence and some such thing, now | | 
regarded asa great virtue. And this is very just, and most ‘suitable to this sime of 
movement and progress. It must be granted at once that to exact loyalty to things so 
had as to be not worth being loyal.to is quite an unsupportable thing, and one that the 
world would spurn at once, This must be conceded; yet: the better: thinkers will see 
that loyalty is a principle perennial in human nature, the highest that unfolds itself 
there in. a temporal, secular point-of view. (In the mi 

phenomenon, the finest phasis in society anywhere. Loyalty was the foundation of 


‘Another cardinal point was. the par. “ Like all other 
matters, there were contradictions and inconsistencies with- 
' out estd, but it shouldbe regardes in its idgal:” 

humiliation of the emperor, Henty the Fourth, at the castle 
of Canossa, Carlyle proceeds | 
One would think from all this ¢hat Hildebrand was a proud man, but he was not a 
proud man at all, and seems from many circumstances to have been .on the contrary a 
man of very gréat humility ; but here he treated himself as the representative of Christ, 
arid far Beyond all earth!) authorities. In these circumstances there 
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, theory!ateall-in the front of it. The object of the men who 
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| the-thing that has all other things presupposed im it... . To explain, I can only think 


4 me up, I was then in the very midst of Wertherism, the blackness and darkness of 


_ sort of seriousness at first, but with irony at the last. However, these people had their 
- e¥es on Wilhelm Meister, with great cunning, watching over him at a distance at first, 


grat while in my own, mind, 1 got to see that it are, hat: 


_did come at 
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will become Pont mere: is always the other way, that the spi sufficiently ready 
loyalty of the time a badly part. This then was the church which wi | 
tinpuighed f were the two hinges of soviety, and that sovie with the 
divettity of vi which have preceded it, presenti ty was Consequence | Ohio. 
a better humanity, a ni 
many changes, but I hope capacity. This society has since 
rit which at that period was set going. may go on for countless-ages, the 


The grand apex of that life was the Crusades, 
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naturally, 


of the Revelation, for I can call it no other, that these men made to mé. It was to me 
like the rising of a light in the darkness which lay around, and threatened to swallow 


th Hume 


death, There was one thing in particular struck me in Goethe. It is in his Wilhelm 
Meister. _He*had been describing an onal on of all sorts of people of talent, formed 
to receive propositions and give responses to them, all of which he described with a 
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not interfering with him too soon ; at last the man who was intrusted wizh the maf- : 
ageiment of the thing took him in hand, and began to give him an atcount.of how the 
association acted. Now this is the thing, which, as I said, so much struck me, He 


tells Wilhelm Meister that a number of applications for adyice were daily made to the { 


jabion) thus and thas ; but that many people wrote in 
ticular for recipes of happiness ; all that, he adds, .was on the shelf, pit ok 
ariswered dt-all. Now his thitig gave me great surprise when’l read! WHT” T 
said, Hot thé recipe of happiness rhat'l hhive been seeking all my life, and, isn't it 
precisely becatise,1 have failed in finding it that ] am now miserable and iscontented ? , 
Had 1 supposed, as some people do, that Goethe was fond of paradoxes, this was 
consistent with thé sincerity and modesty of the man’s mind, I ha certiidly rejeced } 
it withéut further trouble { but I couldn’: think it, At length, after turning;it up, 
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thing’ thaf all the world were in error mah hase right to ask fora 
he without happiness ; there is something better thas 
: f men who have done great things-—pricsts, hets, sages—have 
had in them something higher than the love of happiness to clear- 
ness and periéction, a far better thing that than happiness, Love'of is but a | 
kind of hunger at the a craving because I have ridt ettough of swéet provision in’ 
this world, Jf 1 aim asked what that higher thing is, 1 cannot.at once make answer, I am 
afraid.of causing mistake. There is no name I can give it that is not to be questioned ; 
I couldn't speak about it ; there is no name for it, but’pity for'that heart that does not’ 
feb it; thete is no good volition in that heart. This higher thing was once named the: 
Cross-of Christ—not a happy thing’that, surely,* 
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1¢ Physiological Basis and Phil 
- phy of Spiritualism. 


Abridged Report of a Lecture delivered by 
PROF. JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, ! 
At Lake Pieasant Camp-Meeting. Aug. 7th, 1881. 4 

osers. 


; As the divine influx developed life on the 
tiled, the earth, #0 does every spiritual influx advance and 


— jes & good spiritual medium may be wortt 
more than twenty colleges and hospitals; anda 
little sugar of milk impregnated with the spirit | 
of a medicine is given by Homeopathic practi- | 
tioners—and statistics have convinced an insur- 
ance company that they are twenty-five per | 
cent. more successful than Allopathic drug 


pies the brain elevate life. I have traced the channels of this 
When this material organism is dropped he is divine, the 


still a trinity, consisting of the spiritual body, th ionally, b ri ts, 
y dissection, and functionally, Dy experimen 

the spiritual brain and the centra},soul, which lehich brought its functions into operation. I 

is his counection with the divine. And if in jy . ow What I have done at 


housand times, and 
the dim distances of etérnity that’ spiritual |... ao a thousand times again without any dif- 


‘body should ‘cease to be necessary, he would he functi 
y in denionstrating the functions of every 
be a trimity still. His trinitarian constitution talf inch of the human brain, and illustrating 


would tise of ‘necessity from the presence, OB the same by reference to the brains of quadra- 


one side, of God, on the other side of nature. } bids, and fishes, for whatever we find in 
The noblest interior element is ever identified man is also partially developed in animals. 


with divinity; the exterior element is identl- ins ma th ibilities and 
y we ascertain the poss es a 
fied with mature, however refined it. may be Lsapacitien of humanity, and the laws of life 


hereafter, as our body here is identified with ‘isch rule the psychic world up to the highest 
the gases of the atmosphere, the carbon of veg ||, .hangels, as well as all forms of life on this 
the sodium, Diplanet; for throughout the universe, from the 
potassium and iron e earth. highest archangel, God has 

Between the Gdod-side and the nature-side of Mowest fish to the highest 


jbut one plan, one schenie of life, and that plan 
,be has displayed before us in the wer 
the clouds are intermediate between the sun- se sane he has placed the most scoesslble 
shine and the ocean, and when they die as .sciences—the easiest of acquisition, the richest 
clouds the sun-element goes off in lightning and ‘iin its revelations, and the most important—the 
caloric, and the ocean-element falls as water. reenter of wisdom and guide of progress. 


; In the brain all the powers of life that actu- 
The human head, in which soul and brain come loa sach orgati of the body aré _onreeeigeay 


nation is controlled from the royal throne; and 
| . h has been organized by spirit power and Nas each corps receives orders by & special chan- 
he O'nel—the army from the departme 
brought into intimate conjunction. Hence it is 


i¢fiscal agents from the treasury, and the mail 
retan 
service from the Post Offige Department—so do 


| | _Jungs, liver, stomach, muscles, heart, &c., re- 
pad eeive their commands from special localities in 
understand.the spiritual in this life, but we can athe brain, and when we reach these localities 
‘understand the material. Héncé if the spirit- by magnetic or nervauric impressions, or even 


details of one corresponding to the details of or disease, sanity or insanity, life or death. 


The demonstration of this—the demonstra- 
the other, and both being governed by the same s 
laws, it is an easy step from our comprehension ‘tion that by certain defined localities we can 


h 
ion | 4 reach and control each psychic quality and eac 
physiological function (as joy or sorrow, intel- 


| : lect or will, digestion or muscular action)—is the 
exact science, partaking of the exactness of reatest advanse in m edical philosophy and 


The science of Anthropology, which I demon- }, the philosophy of medicine it isa total revolu- 


nt of war, the } 


ual and material are strictly parallel, all the by the power of will, we may develop health | 


strated before a-scientific committee at New 
York mm 1843; convincing physicians of high 
standing, reverses the old philosophy of medi- 
cine, and proves that life comes down from the 
invisible, from ‘the spirit-world, and does not 
come upfrom déad matter by mere organiza- 
tion and chemical arrangement. Moreover, I 
have proved a thousand times that medicine 
acts by an invisible element, or energy, and not 
by its ponderable substance. Consequently 
life, being immaterial or spiritual; is really af- 
fected by the immaterial or spiritual agencies 
connected with matter, and not by its amount 
of physical substance. Hence, if we adminis- 
ter the spiritual substance without the mate- 
rial, we are in the highest line of scientific re- 
| finement and progress; and hence in some 


one-fourth of all diseases without the use of 
medicine, in a far safer, better and more pleas- 


Toe. It has enabled my pupils to treat atleast || 


Ma manner than with drugs ; and ina milder | 


climate, where the nervous system is more pre- 
dominant, all. diseases may be treated without 
medicines successfully. Some of my pupils have 
indeed. been so successful as to dispense almost 
entirely with medicines in this latitude, and 
| from the broadest view of human experience 
and progress I am satisfied that this is there- 
sult to which all the world is gradually coming ; 
for in the colder climates, although léss sensi- 
tive, the power of the spirit-world is developing 
the refined sensibilities, and making men more 


|, both of mortals and of immortals. 


sensitive, that they may feel the spiritual power |. ; 
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| f’ The whole constitution of man ig triune, and 
™ the prain itself is triune also, It consists prop- 


column is the great 
. sions from nature, of which the highest is the |) 


erly of three brains, and this view, though strict- 
ly anatomical, you will not find developed in 
| your books. As‘the whole constitution has a 


‘i God-side, a Nature-side and a centre, so has the 
| i) brain. It consists of a psychic brain or cere- 
7) brum, @ physiological brain or cerebellum, and 


an intermediate psycho-physiological brain or 
the optic lobes—the centre of vision. 

The central or intermediate brain is larger in 
fishes than either the psychic or physiological 


of ‘brain, and the loss of the psychic brain does 


not hinder them from swimming about with 

intelligence, avoiding obstacles as if their per-_ 
| ceptions were correct and complete. 

In. the progress of development from fishes, 


i}, the lowest vertebrate animals, up to man, the 


highest, this optic centre or middle brain de- 
clines in its relative importance. This central 
brain, in which physiology and psychology are 


Bet |very closely united, is inadequate to a higher 


order.of life. The psychic forces require a dis- 
tinct habitation, which is gradually. enlarged 
in the higher animals, until in man it forms the 
complex and convoluted cerebrum, or brain 
proper, to which everything else.is subordinat- 
ed, and which in the well-developed adult man 
is about seven incheslong. At the same time 
the physical or physiological forces demanding 
unrestricted deyelopment enlarge the cerebel- 
lum (though less than the cerebrum). Mean- 
» time the middle brain (the optic lobes, because 
' ‘they originate the optic nerve) is almost sta- 
tionary in development, so that in man it is en- 
tirely hidden by the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
with which it maintains close connection. 

All the cephalic bodies are double. The cere- 
|) brum and cerebellum consist of right and left 

halves or lobes for each side of the body, and 
_ the middle brain also consists of two optic lobes 
in animals, but in man there is a furrow or de- 
pression across their middle, making anterior 
and posterior parts, so that it appears-quadru- 
ple, and is called the quadrigemingl bodies (cor- 
pora quadrigemina). 
_ This middle brain (corpora quadrigemina) re- 
tains in man, notwithstanding its small devel- 
_ opment, its complete .resemblance to the great 
brain in its plan of development and the dis- 
tribution of its functions, so that we can under- 
stand how it might act as a complete substitute 
for the latter in fishes. 

We are now at this great vital centre of which 
physiologists know so little, and we observe its 
intimate association by continuity of nerve 
fibres with the psychic and the physiological 
brains. We observe, also, that it is a centre of 
+ intellectual influx from nature; it receives all 
the visual impressions of the optic nerves, while 
| the influx through other nerves comes in about 

‘ aninch lower at the medulla oblongata, with 

» ‘which it is closely connected. 
The. central tractof nerve matter from the 
| quadrigeminal bodies, to the end of the spinal 
bhnnel of influx of impres- 


|visual influx into the quadrigemina. 
| Immediately above this column is the chan- 
nel of the divine influx, which comes in through 


the piheal gland, By the divine influx I mean 
that flow of life and love into the soul which 
comes from the great Over-Soul—the Infinite 
Spirit of nature which we call Deity—an. inspi- 
ration which develops man into the likeness of 
the angel-world, and which in, its highest full- 
ness fits him to be the Christ or divine mes- 
senger, diffusing the divine influence in human 
iife. This region is active among all spiritual 
and truly religious people whose noble exam- 
ples and wise words make life more heavenly 
around tliem. I believe that in the future evo- 
lution of humanity it is destined to become a 
controlling power. 
In my next lecture I shall show how this 
gublime function of the pineal gland is illus- 
trated by comparative anatomy. 
You perceive already that the subjects of my 
two: lectures are too vast for more than the |, 
most superficial glance.. I have selected the |: 
divine influx as the theme of the most com- | 
manding interest and vital importance to hu- | 
manity, but shall say nothing at present of our 
relations to the angel-world. 

The apparatus of this divine influx is the 
gray matter of the brain. Our most transcend- 
ent faculties have their cerebral apparatus as 
well as the lowest elements of life. The pineal 
gland is chiefly composed of this gray substance, 
which physiologists recognize as the indication 
‘of an active fanction belonging to the structure. | 
It is connected by small peduncles to the centre | 
of the great stem of the psychic brain, the cere- 
brum. | 
‘ The psychic brain has a double stem, or 
trunk, from which it is developed—the striated 
body (corpora striata) and the optic thalami, as || 
they are called by anatomists (one thalamus || 
for the tight and one for the left hemisphere). 
The former is the more physiological or lowest 
part ofthe cerebrum, in which the mental en- 
ergy originates commands to the muscles. This 
exists alone in the brains of fishes. ‘The latter 
(the thalami) are the stem of the higher brain, 
in which the moral and religious sentiments are 
located. Whe pineal gland is connected by its 
peduncles with the interior superior portion of 
the thalami, and thus transmits its energy (for |' 
it has no other outlet) to those nobler elements 
of character which constitute the worth, the 
dignity and the happiness of man. 

In these anatomical and psychic facts, which 
bring us so near to heaven, I see an infinite 
promise for humanity. Isee that as the earth 
is cold and barren when the rays of the sun are 
excluded, so is humanity cold and worthless 
when the divine light is dimmed or excluded, 
‘and man descends to the likeness.of the lower 
jend of the animal kingdom, in which the pineal 
gland is absent. 
'- But as all powers, inclinations and organs 
lmay be cultivated until they grow into pre- 
‘dominance, this element and divine channel of 
spiritual development may increase under spir- 


itual culture until the entire earth becomes a 
suburban garden for the angels of celestial | 


— 


cities, who would be our daily companions,even 
now if we were worthy of their companionship. 
_ Whatever is possible to one is possible to the en- 
tire family of man, and we know that the angels 
in former times, and in modern times also, have 
walked with men in visible forms, and spoken 
‘with audible voices. We know that angelic and 


‘divine powers have so inspired and strengthened 
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-What was the condition Chris. 
tian Church when Modern Spiritualism dawned 


a few of me nobler sons of mén that the é8 
record of their wondrous deeds and healing 
powers is regarded by many as merely & sUper- 
stitious fable. But we know its truth, we know 
that what has been called miracle is in progress 


to-day in many favored spots. These so-called 
miracles are the blossoming Of heavenly flowers 
in buman life, and though they m be rare 
they shall fill the earth in time. 


exotics to-day, 
iration which 


This is the prophecy of that ins 


comes by influx to the interior of the biain and 
interior of the soul—a loving and sustaining 
sentiment. 


Go forth, my soul, to all the race of men, 

Uplifg the fallen and illume the dark; 

) nd from the caverns of the nah death 
‘Raise up to life and joy the fallen soul, 
For night, and gloom, and discord dire shall fly 
Before the incoming soul of beauty, life 


upon the world? What still? Iwill use 
the words of a man Who,Jliis dared to tell the 
truth in this. matte aagh, apparently, he 
cannot afford to be fair toward the new spirita- 
al revelation which wouldge far toward curing 
the evil he so truthfully 
‘entitled “Religion in these 


3,” the editor of 


Neribner’s Monthly said ingiaimary, 1879 ““So- 

ciety is honey-combed fidelity. Men 
stagger in their pulptts, their burden of dif-. 
ficulties and doubts [sic). e theological semi- 
naries have become and /aith has 

taken flight froman uncou® umber of souls, 


eaving them in darkness 
ords can describe. Ali 
itrue that tears may well 
Phe writes it.” And why, 
hers “stagger in th 
er, because they are not 


gle in one’s ink as 
ask, should the 
pulpits”’? I an- 
hing the truth; 


e spirituality of the religion of which [| 
ey are the ministers has ly all departed ; 
and they cannot bring the 


gather round a lifeless wirered 


| Willanything but a condition 

| sions from spiritual intelligences 
likethis? John Philip Barretier, 
1720, was master of five languages 
years, and could read the Scriptures 
original tongues than inhisown. He was in his 
year perfectly familiar with Latin. 


The fountain of content must spring up in the mind, 
he whe has 80 little knowledge of human nature 
by changing anything but his 
own disposition, will waste his life in fruitiess efforts 


and 
as to seek happiness 


and multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 


being: very 
hours of it few, 
of them in reading 


of valueless books; ap 
valuable books should, in @ civil 


food for the mind, as 


now a go 


a provision for life, 
part.of us. Bread of 

bu there is bread,. sweet as honey, 

we would eat it, m a good 


Tn an article 


receptive to impres- € 

account for a case 
born at Swabach, 
at the age of nine 


petter in their’), wonderful computation was made naturally 


thou Aast something, bring thy goods—a fair return 


Short, and the quick 


we ought to waste none ‘ 


couhtzy; be within the reach 9 poe’ - ations of nature, as we see them exhibited, and 


inexhaustibly; it 18 | 
and for the best 
flour is, good 


MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY. 
The most remarkable instance of intelligent | 
mediumship of this century was that of Zerah 
Colburn, born in Vermont in 1804, who, when fj 
1 less than six years old, playing among the chips 
in his father’s workshop, suddenly began to 
say to himself; “Five times seven are thirty- 
five; six times eight are forty-eight,” &¢. His 

father’s attention was attracted by what was 
‘| remarkable in @ child who had had but'a few 
weeks’ common education. “And how much 
is thirteen times hinety-seven?” “One thousand 
two hundredandsixty-one,”’ was instantly given 
in answer; and the father afterwards said jhe 
éfiould not have been more surprised if some 
oné had risen up out of the earth and stood 
erect before him—a remark that savored more 
of truth than he was aware. 

He was taken by his father to the session of | 
the court at Danville, Vt., and subsequently to 
the Legislature at Montpelier. He was ques- 
4 tioned by judges, lawyers, members of the Leg- 
islature and others, astonishing all by the exer- | 
cise of his remarkable powers. a 

In Boston in the fall of 1910, being but six | 
4 years old, he answered instantly the following 4. 

among other questions: How many seconds | 
are there in 2,000 years ? Answer : ‘'63,072,000,- 
4000. What is the product of 12,225 multiplied 
by 1,223? Answer: 14,951,175. In Portsmouth, 
N. H., June, 181t: In walking 65 miles how 
many steps must I take, allowing three feet at 
a step? Answered in ten seconds: 114,400. 
How many days and hours in 1811 years? An- 
i sweredin twenty seconds : 661,015 days, 15,364,- 
960 hours... How many seconds in 11 years? 
Answered in fourseconds : 346,896,000. He was 
taken to England. When in London he was 
asked the square root of 106,929, and before the 
number could be written down he answered 
997. -Asked the cube root of 268,336,125, with 
equal rapidity he replied 645. With the same 
facility he multiplied 999,998,000,001 by 45, and 
gave the answer. 

The question by what means or process this 


¢ arising, Mr. J. W. Barber, from whose work, 
“History and Antiquities of New England, 

| | ete.,” we quote the above memoranda, refers to | — 
a memoir written at alate period of hislifeby| — 
Yerah Colburn himself, and remarks, with a 


very significant meaning in the light of Mod- | | 
ern Spiritualism, “It will be observed he speaks | | 

of himself in the second person.” 
In the Memoir referred to Mr. Colburn says: | 


“The inquiry has often been made whether the | _ 
gift was natural or supernatural; his answer 

is that it was partly both; understanding by 

this, not the putting forth of Divine energy in 
the entirely new creation of a faculty hitherto 
unknown to the mind, but the uncommon ex- 
tension of a faculty already given, and common [| 
to all; extension in a manner beyond the oper-| |‘ 


|| therefore supernatural ; but natural inasmuch | | 
as every one is, to a certain extent, able to com- 
pute by mental process alone.” 
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INGERSOLLISM OR THE BIBLE? | 
DR. TALMAGCE'S ANSWER TO THOSE 
GISTs WHO WOULD TEAR OUT THE BOOK OF 

JONAH AND HARPOON THE WHALE. 
 Mébody ever goes to alcep in the Brooklyn Taber- 
hacie. Nobody slept yesterday; for Dr. Talmage 
was in his most animated bumor. 

Takidg bis text trom Matthow, xxiv., 35—‘‘Heaven 
pod earth Shall pass away, but my word shall 
not pase away,’ the preacher asked his hearers 
whether they hed any nervous anxiety about the | 
overthrow of Christianity, and then bessid that | 
She world never had so many Christian churches as 
bow. Me had no fear that the scoffers might laugh 
geligion out of men, for a man’s religion is in his 
gouland is not to be laughed out. Last winter an 
gasanlt waa made upon Christianity in New York, ana 
onthe very next Sunday 400 souls were received into j 

Tabernacie Church. Next the speaker aexed, 
hae is the gilt clasped book on the eemtre table? 
whet the book that the Christian mother so re 
Jigiously. packs away in her son’s valise &s he gots 5 
Zorth into the world? what the book on which al 
the judges of the Supreme Court take the oath? & 


down. The spesker had reaa all recent infidel 
writings against the Bible, and therein he had been 
oid that the Bible is an impure book; that the Bible 
is @ contradictory book, and that the Bible is an un- 
goientific book, These allegations were made by in- 
@dels after singling out passages in the Bible. 
THE INVLUENOE OF THE BIBLE. 

Did you @yer become impure after reading the 
Bidle? ‘I'wo hundred and fifty million copies of the 

sbie have been printed, and if it is an impure book 

ow many minds must have been mado iuipire! 
but show. mé, of all who have read the 250,000,000 
Bibles, one thousand that have been made impure! 
Show mé a hundred! Show me fifty! Show me 
ten! Show’ me five! Show meone! Go through 
ali the past dince we begau to print Bibles and show | 
me one victim! I chailenge all earth and hell to show 
that the Bible is an impure book. 

‘hey say it's a cruel book. Have men become 
toore cruel after reading the Bible? All our institu- | 
one Of mercy were founded by Bible readers. Did 

‘reading the Bible intensify the mischievousness of 
the. boy who clipped fites’ wings and robbed birds’ 
este? When you can makea rose leaf stav like a 
ger, when you can make an icicle of the soft 
#gonth wind, then you. can find cruelty in the Bible, | 
say. the Bivie is coutradiotery. Mr. 
Mill suid be bad found 30,000 different Bible read: | 
Jugs, but wot one of importance. All Bibie writers 
‘agree upon the eagential points. The Bible was 
written by manydifferent persons, in diferent lands 
‘an@in different ages, and aiier all bad been put to- 
gether it made one great 
« Jt is charged thatthe Bible is unscientific. It says 
that there was light before the sun was created, and 
that the moon halted; briefly, it reverses the order 
of mature, so gay the sceptics. But Herschel, Kep- 
Jer, Rods aud Sir Ieaac Newton show you the har- 
between science and revelation, Science is 
boy; revelation 1s man, and the boy is inclined to 


ask too msuy 


the oreiestra of science,. The orchestra of revela 
tion Bas its masical instruments all strung, and fs 
ready for the burst of eternal accord. The orchestra 
of acience is only stringing ite instruments. You 
will Rave to wait, bueafter a while it will be as in 
some of those cathedrais in Germany where they 
bave ome organ at one end and one at the other, 
and they respoud to each other; and so it will be in 
the great temple of the universe—the orchestra of 
revelagion and the. orchestra of science will respond 
to each other, and into one Wreath will be twisted 
the rose of Sharon and the laurel of scholariy 
achievement, and the roar of the ocean will be the 
megnifcent bass of the temple, and the earth itself 
will be fommd to be only the pedals of a great organ 
of which the heavens are the great keyboard, 

WHY WE SHOULD REIAIN THE BIBLE. 

| Atter saying that the plainti® Infidelity bes rot 
’ Dr. Talmage 


L.sivilization 


i} retain the Bibie, He traced its 
| 


— 


¥ he found the prophecies of the Old Testament ful- 


} lon Was in her full pomp an 


} site of Rab 


| Scattered over the face of the earth, and be a sepa 


illiterate men. 


Jethebook that modern infidelity strives to strike Magy 


| whose wanmres are in the calendar of time, Who will 


MEXT. 

Every one of you believes this, Whiten you look 

] into society and see men souMling thr life, you d 4, 
@ee man by and by beeak dows, you and 


V everybody says that you have expected it, 


fons, Voltaire wrote thet the | Xow, when | take this subject a little further, | 
dissolution of ke golden caif was en absurdity, and be an @pol- 
before “his imk was dry a score of chemists | { . 
ih) Paris bad gold held in solution. AU you } 
do is to wait and you'll see scienes | F pla all street 
respond to revelation. The great temple of natuta at trades 
has two orchestras—the orchestra of revelation and y ways say m True +, 


gd great that to do wrong to wounds man's ¢eif. 


) pote the failures of men, I notice 


are not in the evils and object of Their. life, but that res 
in the want of a moral sense. 

‘The-structure is 650 feet inches high. The |‘ 


| 34 feet 534 inches equure at the base of the py 


origin tip to the héatt of Jesus Clirist, and anewer- 
ing those who say ‘that it may Have been written by 
pOstors he asked:—"'Do men ever die tor a lie? 
ligse tpen died for their belief.” Shen he sketched 
the tragic end of the lives of the avyosties, and 
these men suffer for the tenth?’ ‘Mext - 


filled a thonsand 


ears later in the New—prophecies 
made when Tyre 


ad a wall 820 feet in Aéight and 
Was provisioned for and when Bavy- 

glory—prophecies of 

- their overthrow. All have proved true. to the 
onand you'l) not find a particle ot vege- 

ltAvas prophesied that the Jews shonid be - 


ate people. Look at the Jews whereverithey are, an 
behold the fulfilment of the prophecy. The. birth 
of Christ happened at the very time and in the very. 
place that had been foretold a thousand years, . 
Most of the writers of the New Testament Were 
Their writings prove that they were 
inepired, and aftet 1,800 years the aceptics have. 
not been able to take away from those writings a6 / 
much as needie’s point. Geologiste havé tries to nd 
pull the book of Genesis out of the Ola Testament, . 
anu unsavctified astronomers to take out Joshua, ife 
because it seemed to interiere with some of their 
theories that Joshua should halt the moon over ng 
Ajaion. Unsanctified anatomists and physiologiats re 
have trie: to pull the book of Jonah through, and + 
harpoon thet whale. (Laughter.)’ But the book 
of Jonah stands to-day, the very best illustration of 


the fact that when God tells ® man to go to Nineveh }X- 
he can’t get to Tarshish. In 


They have business | 20 

r] gh to bring up their families, to edtcate their | d 

chiluren. They could get along with one horses, but 

they waut six, and therefore increase the chances, of 

Boa: run away with. They may be in business nd 


d that they are able to conduct larger atid JAtger 
usiness, but they generally enter upon it In a epirit 
of rivulry. They have given way to the spirit of an 
aimost ancontrollable ambition. They lack she 
spirit of humility. They do not recognize whathu- 
mility is. They think it is somethivg that passes 
over @fellow inchurch, Hundreds and thousands 
of men start to go in for a golden pslace and end ia 
Bing Sing. “There are ways that seem right unto s 
man, but the end thereof is death.” 

That which is true in regard to business is justas 
true with. regard to schemes of exaltation 
men. I have lived in Brooklyn thirty-four pears, 
and I have. always regretted that I did not keep @ | 
record of the rise and fall of the men whom | have 
known, of men who. bave struggled into notoriety 
in public affairs, How many ye men have | 
seen come up, as it were, in the night,and then be 
tut down early in the morning sun. The same is 
true of my observation of public men. Zhose men 


be mentioned with honor as loug as the country 
eudures, are the men who aimed the bighest, are 
the men who maintsined the most impregnabi 
merality. To all young menu I would say. thatthe 
capreaee. things im the market to-day are honest 
men, 


~ 
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Why?’ 


use the man did that which Was a trabegression 
some law of rectitude. Aman who.does not be- 
hese in a future lite is deprived of half his energy, 
this lite ie all, why, we are living in a dungeon. 


religion does not puffitself up. The religion that I 
mean isa serupuicus honesty, scrupulous honor, 
l say that a man that thus lives will be more auc. 
cessful then other men. I go further than that. If 
you look out upon iife, as lam obliged to do, and 


those failures 


140 
ly. 


sbaft is 55 feet 13¢ inches squere at the dase 


midion. The lateer fs 55 feet from the bare 
the apex. ‘The total wright of the strucrare 


made out a cas@againat the defemdant Christianity, | 
bis reasons ior demanding that | 
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Spiritaal Temple: And How to 


Bana Tt. 

Lecture delivered by’ ‘ by doing 80, 
J. COLVILLE, 

In eley Mali. _funday Moruing. Oct. 

>the perils of 


jdeep, in 


Brom the earliest historic ages, in all parts 
ié world, én have etected temples for reli- 
gious worship in some form or other. Some of 
those témples ‘were very crude and very bar- ) 
baric, and displayed evidences of very smal! in- 
tellectual and spiritual attainment—many of 
them being so rude in their censtraction as to be 
devoid of allarchitecthal beauty ; again, others | 
were do magnificent that it appeared'as though 
all the wealth of man’s artistic nature had been 
heaped upon them fn order to make them very 
palaces Of beauty. Is there any need that we 
should build temples in which to worship God? 
Do we réqnire any form or ceremony with 


Notherwise wou 


life only 


‘ *h we are 


best in ourselves, 


we cannot admire & man who will place hin- | 
self in an unnecessary 
thereby tempt God to 
the temptations of Jesus when he was alone 
with wild beasts and evil spirits in the wilder- 
ness, ere he commenced his three years of pub- 
lic ministry, was the 
that he might stand before the world in 
the light of a rémarkable magician, 
1 power to expose himself to unheard of dangers, 
and yet be protected by 


which to ¢dme® béfore the Eternal Spirit who We have no right to demand or. to expect spir- 
itual protection 


“by all that is 
and safest for society, to 


‘obey: To any unnecessary risks, to expose 
’ ourselves to danger when we can benefit no one 
ix foolhardiness. It is not bravery. 
“We may admire the man who will dare, amid 
shipwreck, all the terrors of the 
order to rescue those in danger from a 
watery grave. We may admire 
will leap into the flames unprotected by any 
coat of mail, thathe may rescue clilldren, who 
id be burned in_ their beds. But 


the man who 


position of peril, and 
desiroy him. One.of 


‘temptation to risk his 
who had 


the power he wielded. 


Awelleth inall things and wholiveth and moveth when we unnecessarily ©xpose 
ourselves to risk 


But. whenever. we are eD- 


in otir SOuls?’ Are religious rites and cere- 
moniés Superfuities, or they useful ‘to us a benevolent enterprise we haveaper- 
ect right tor 


for a while, even though, aftera time, theif'use all upon our angel friends to carry 
us through all dangers, 


| and especially to trust 
may be over and their places know them no in the protection of God when we 


more? 

Our subjést’ this morning is“ The Spiritual duty. : 
Temple, and How. to Build It.” There is a great deal of difference in the en- 

When we allude to the spiritudl temple we vironment of those who expose themselves from 
mean whatsoever place Or whatsoever thing is foolish .motives,, and those who,expose them- 
the shrine of holiness, for God must be infinite- y selves for the efit and salvation of others. 
ly holy, infinitely, wise, infinitely loving, as well en you desire to benefit amother you throw 
as infinitely powerful, and, therefore, nothing around yourself a shield which- will protect you 
but truth and Jove and honor cab appear hefore ¥ trom the influences of evil. As soon as you are 
Him with acceptaned, ‘ Not forsaking fhe as- |) beBton an errand of merey, and are determined 
‘gembling of ourselves together, as the manner to elevate the world, you ere clad in.an armor 
pt some is.” ints sentence, found in one of the | that is proof against all attacks, and clad in 
Epistles, seems to bs to convey the idea that the || Which you may defy the hosts of wickedness. If 
early Christians were acéustomed to place a |) OU lose your physical life, yoursoul only enters 
very high estimation upon public worship, and 4 at the right time into 


= 
a 


are doing our 


/ 


ear 


nu, 


re a world of larger useful- 
C- no doubt their estimate Was none toobigh. But | |2°*> jntoagphere of extended liberty. For noone. 
@ necessity” ore nm that d can die at the wrong time when he dies deihg 
ed | ay bave been greater than at reaent{ because || Dis duty. No. man can,go into the spiritual | 
ds, stormy periods of persecution, when world uncalled for by augels when he falls 
; | men, women and children were proscribed and | | at the post of duty, nobly working for the ele- 
‘or persecuted everywhere, when all théir goods vation of the race and, the securing of its bap- 


“@ere taken from them, when their lives werein ripivess. We consider that the early Christians, 
jeopardy, when their pursuers were ever on the | |and their great teachers were none too earnest, 
alert to capture them if possible, they could not |¢ 12 proclaiming the necessity of public worship; 
‘stahd aidne; they were gitegether too weak to |; 9% ® means of protecting and encouraging One, 
‘endure witout that strength which grows out another,  Butethere is a. necessity for, pablic 
‘of union. worship beyond ‘this, and that necessity cam 
|: Whetiever we are in danger we feel our dan- | pmobably only. be" thoroughly understood » by) 
‘ger less when we have conxenial associates. If |; those who.are somewhat familiar with psycho= | 
we are in jeopardy we feel our peril less if we |; logical influences, and with those spiritual pow- 
thave companions with us than if we are all| & which are continually working around us., 
alone; and no doubt the early Christians, who Wherever a company of people gather together,. 
were in such sore danger, felt the imperative t they generate magnetism and form a spiritual, 
need of assembling together for mutual protec- |) sphere. As we have told you oftentimes, spit-; 
ion, Well as for twutual edifightion. It was taal spheres may be earried from place” to, 
eedful that they should’ hold their conference place; and communicating spirits when they, 
neetings, in order that they might talk Over || have deem, questioned closely concerning their 
he best means of spreading the new faith, which abodes, have paid that they can live, m their 
as so dear to them all, andalso to invent meas- vhouses them wit then.” 
ea for their*own protection ; for the Jaw oft}| thus always in heaven, if their surroundings 
\t-preservation is one of thé first laws of na-} ere the outgrowth of a virtuous heart—white | 
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which loving spirits-can descend. 
‘there 


"hell is equally an outgrowth of man’s inner con- 
dition. Wherever we aré, we are in our own 
spiritual spheres. .We form: our own environ- 
ment, and this is composed of the substance of 
thought. 


You will see. the point at which we are aim- 


ing—that if a company of persons come togeth- | 


er with a good object in view, wishing to Te- 
ceive and also to impart good, they form spirit- 
ual spheres on the earth, in which dwelleth, 
righteousness, and whence salutary influentes 
‘Mmay'be dispensed far and wide over the globe. 
¥ou do not, or you ought not, to come here to 
aten to the service, but to take part in: ity 
You have no right to come here or to.go afty- 
where: itt order to get as much as you possibly 
ean while»you give nothing in returm You 
should come here | 
and you will enjoy any public service, and 
it will do you good, just in proportion as you 
are Gesirous of making it do good to others, 
As you go to church with the determination to 
get good, in order to dispense good, you will re- 
ceive a blessing; but when you go only in order 
that you may grasp something, wishing to receive 
all the instruction yon-can, and then use it for 


your own advantage in the world, public wor- 


ship will be to you not only unnecessary, but 


| positively injurious; because it will encourage 
selfishness and 


havea right to 
Can.» We have 


cherish inordinate self-love. We 
try to get all the instruction we 


a Tight to get all the good we 
Can possibly extract from every man on earth 


) 8nd from every unseen spirit; andthe more we 


get the better, 
the use which 
acquired, are laudable and for the elevation of 
the race. A company of people come into this 
hall, and by their very contact they stimulate 
each other, and send each other out into the 
world to. battle with the temptations of life 


if our desire in the getting, and 


more manfully and successfully than ‘if they 
had not 


| day morning. You come . here. anid 
) gide, desirous of blessing and of 


enjoyed their hallowed union on Sun- 
sit side by 
ing blessed; 
by so doing you generate the v 
Even thongh 
may be nothing very instructive in the 
words of the speaker—though you listen to the 


), | Poorest discourse that was ever delivered, even 


though you be 


we make of the possessions when |: 


elements into’ 


d 


| 


to give as well as to take; |} 


benefited by the influenges which 


minds must be alive to heavenly influences, and 
the doors of our.own efergies.must be thrown 
open wide, or God’s igifts, though lying 
around us, will be unapprtopriated by-us, even as 
all richest wealth of lis buried. in 
cultivated ground; bat not being. 
employed in its cultivatiany wémay go hungry 
while living on the nsost prednetive spat of 
earth. Because many pergeng are stimulated 
by others, because everything is contagious, 
public worship is good ;.om@)cannot he'p being | 
stimulated to noble endeavor. by the thoughts 
which are coursing througitthe minds of others, 
It is a libel upon the lawsief nature to.say with 
Col. Ingersoll, that disease @nd not good name 
is contagious. By comingimto ® healthy asse 
bly, you can catch physical and mental health 
just as truly.as by. Greathing a tainted atmo 
sphere you may inhale tie. germs of disease. 
When we are assembled. 6 help. one another, 
we cannot help being elgyated, because, holy 
influences ate circulating im the very air we 
breathe. Our 6 stat@.of receptivity en- 
ables them to work im us through a8, and 
we are saved by them thousand ifle. You 
perceive, then, why it béssary that young 
people should be taught to nd some religious 
gathering; not becttse they are to receive sp 
very, very much instruction from the words of 
a minister, which they caginot get from maga- 
zines, newspapers, or the Jib You. may 
have a discourse published and circulated, but 


it cannot do peopl generally as much good to 
Tead it as to bear it delivered. You are not 


benefited by singing alone, a8.much as by join- 
ing your voice in united s0ng. Congregations 
must sing, as well as listen to the efforts of pro- 

The truth ef the matter is, you must beina 
condition to receive before you can receive, and 
thus a word spoken.ata eritieal ‘moment of your 
life may turn the wholefutune tidé of your exist- 


ence, while the same.words addressed to you, 


when in a non-receptive condition. will: make no 
impression upon gOur heart Hence the great, 
benefit which may bederived from public spirit- 
ual gatherings is that in those gatherings we are 
s0 wrought upon by oug surroundings, and so 


| are generated 


and circulated, that we.@mm réceive in this living 
sphere, that which we @annot- obtain when we 
are deprived of such healthfa] itherings. 


stone deaf, and cannot hear a 
,) word:that is said, your heart and mind may be 
' played upon by spiritual beings, as the wolian 


is played upon by the wind. You cannot || Us every true even Spiiitual Tem. 
he “prevent the wind playing upon that instrument: ple, must be.9 contre in- 
| bevemso,. the wind of the spirit of truth, which 


‘not a Spirithal centee for practical work; if it 
does not ally the earth with spiritual spheres 
in a peculiar way, that church, however sumpt- | 


| uous, however béautiful, however graceful its 
Thosé'who aré willing’ to receive truth always 


oratory, goes for naught: in the estimation of 
will receive it, atid: those whose minds are not the spiritual world, and stands ashotrue monn- 
ready and willing Gannot receive it. This’ is 


| 3 | ment of man’s. devotion to God ;,i¢ only repre- 
why it is that the eloqtient ‘words of many 2" sents fashion, or Mammon-worship, agreeable 
)powerfal speaker make fo impression upon. a truly to. Pharisees desirous of. yutting.on the 


y) Portion of his audience; while to others they | outward semblance of godliness ih. the spirit of 
(fare filled with the deepest meaning. This is why y those olden Pharisees Who were termed whiten- 


the sweetest strains of music may fall upon the 


| -by J 
ear of one and inspire him, and yet produce no one. 
impression upon the heart or the mind of 
ia other; the latter having no appreciation of 
Sound other than in a very worldly way. Our 
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ition of 
)menn- 
repre 
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on the 
pirit of 


vhiten- 


Arise! 


“~~ 


De 
étreamin 


God's hills. 
off th 
Over 


mantie of sad dreaming 
fe’s 


Nature’s chorus; 1 


Teach them Hope’s word. 


parely love, and seek with service swest 


Some true reaponse to earn; 
We give, and give, antil onr hearts may break, 


Myriads of songsters swell great * And meet with no retarn. 
They cease not for the cloud; oie slighted love, where dost thoa go? 
estal and shrou 
thi earthy We hope, and tenderly 
"Tw ving . 1% We nurse it day by day, 
Po glean the tful ears from the un yot Weeping we 
| The gain from loss. ¥ It slowly fade away. | 
hope, awest flattering hope, where dost thot go? 
To hear, triumphant, tarned to gled pulsation, |... patiently, we toll for years, 
The faneral bell. Weare so glad and Grave; | 
ear. ‘The end perchance is failure, loss, tears, 
To learn that ween Fate’s blackest, heaviest cur- 
Bhute out some dear delight, © wasted labor, is it even so? 
An unseen angel comes, certain, -f Where it go? 
‘Where do they go to, our neglected 
To biess thy fainting eyelids. Touch of healing, Our sweet vain dreams and sims, a | 
Like that which sweetly fell Our patient alighted love, qurthonght{ghgarem, | 
On the blind ‘neath the palm-trees kneel- Lost inbors, aid lost gains? 
Gaide’s well’ Aud are they lost indeed? Or is we 
BY Who fail to see? | 
Then, when th heart is purified by aching | | 
{te deepest fountains stirr Where goes of the musk-sweet 
Go forth to those whom Levites are forsaking, i The robin’s happy song, 


Help them to whom life seems “a crown of sor- 
row,’ 


i | The murmur of the river as it flows, 
The wind so fresh and strong t 

The seont, the melody, the help, each gives 
; 


orw can 
With hearts of praise. Nothing that’s true 
w their grievous burden, eee the seed-corn 
of Time’s sure The harvest time is sure. 
And point, beyond their dark and rolling Jordan, and hope, and work ate golden 
_ To palms of peace. Nene sowsin vaio. 
be one sweet flower expansion, prune” © 
rest be are perceptible in the increased 
So shall thy 1! bé Hike one rich | 
ulses ue’er 
7 o light thy 
Mrs, H. T. Clarke. — 
Bach kindly action is a fadeless flower 
22 ‘That beautifies our home in realms above ; 
And through the dimness when the death clouds 
os = Will rise a guiding star each word of love. 
| The tender tone and sympathetic sigh, 
= Ee 7 “25 Whose sweetness penetrates the heavy heart, 
| = | Live in etherial strains which cannot die— 
ik 26 | The word of Truth which lights the path of gloom, 
That will for aye the speaker's soul illume, 
S| In epirit splendor on its upward gaze. 
Be formed in pearls for the immortal crown ; 
Each struggle for the right will gems appear, {| 
More bright and beauteous rough the world’s | 


K. LEWIS, in B. Journal, 
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TRE MASING OF BOOKS, 

‘What it Cotte Publish an Engiish 


Library Books Are Not Rought tn 
Eogland—The Three-Velame Novel— Some Heceut 


j 

Panes. Orrice, Lonpor 
uthors, Instead of writing to me, would send 


Kim, ‘The book is exceedingly | 


that Be is willirg to stand half tho cost if you 


faivolfer, but the fact is that the publishing | 
the first édition does not cost anything like | 


sai? that sam and the £100 you send the pub- 
jeher will pay oll costs and leave bim a band- 


The tures 


x 


ae wees fouls to pay sunb & price for a nov 

"haw are noseuck fools as they look, for they 
ot pay it and the book is "% at this. price 
won't pay it, it seems queer 


jiberately put such a price 


puying it. aye itthen! Nobody. 
a blind. The libraries buy the 
sok a¢ @ much less figure than that given 


* 


know aboot as muen prioting ana | 


7 which the above bill was charged. Now 


olomes cost ws and sixpence.| you pay another extra guinea the books 
at ix about §7 5°. Might say the En be delivered at your door twics« week. 
_@um gives you the whole range of literature 
old and new, from the most profound ecient A 
treatise to the flashicet and latest novel, Thi 
ay of doing business: that a fs certainly good bargain for the Englist beet 
a 
rom | man, and if a person does not object te read 
very ho of preventing people pores. that has been thambed over py somebod 
else bas the literature of the 


to ee op his thiee-wola: 


m jor just abews ball what.te ebarged 


in London as any publisher end will 
tthe book In quite good the 


20 and 21 Museum’street, London. Sing 


FIVE DOLLARS A TRAR 


me profit besides whether the book sells or } You can get new book oyery day. if ye 
~ want it, or yeu can keep it for two weeks 


command for $5a year. This syttem pine 


will take the one for whieh 
above bill was charged. Each volume 
ores five inches broad by seven ania t 


dinty And about ten cents extra for post | long, and this is the general size of the 
oto Bouthey, Merthyr Tydfil, which |‘ volomer,. There are only five lines the inc 
the iadicates, in Wales, he would; on the page and each page of print measn 
by (etarn of post a book entitied | five inches by’ three. Large typs and bh 
which will give , margins are used to make up space. Volutn 
itito the peculiar ways of L volume IL ; 270, vol- 
e IIL, 338, ere is another three-volume 

nelish writers and publishers thao anything | by cor 
Henry James. Mr. Jamesdrawe out hia novels 

avery written and is worth a great deal of * jong enough in ali conscience, bub the Londor 
to anyone who contemplates such a 


me OS “ | measures ouly four lines te, the inch and the | 
7 PUBLISHING A NOVEL. | pages are but four and @ half inobes by, t 
Phe pudlishor will teil you that the getting | and quarters spreads Houry 
‘eat i) aost £200 and rather thin, Out es reading @e 
three-volume novel wil! ger. On eachof these books is pasted 
yellow card which says: “'Mudie’s select 
rtand the other haif. To a person who knows. ry 800, 510, 51] New, Oxford street 
or orinting this may look like a § 
subscription, one guinea a “Mudis 
the man who bas demoralised the book-buyiz 
propensities of the Britishers, For 


as to draw therm out louger to make 
over three yolumea The type 


world at hi 


ad 


¢ 


® 


ing 
dis- 
bok, 


14 (the author much more at the mercy of 
| novel aud tue chances are that in the if 
they psy less. The publisher the Academy 
erally gets out ap edition of copies. calle. fall - 18 
thiese are wold the pablication is calleda * ous generany Mier ery 
bill the publisher will show | wake, and from that jury tio appeal. 
aT es The books are left on the publisher's bands a 
ou as cost there’s an end. The author cannot find 4 pub 
yb | bie ie about as follows: lisher who will get it out la cheap form. while an, 
— getting Op Ba $900 | the unsold volumes tie on the first publither’s 
| When a book first comes out Mudie 
950 | weil order about thirty, copes; on the 
--- 100 | Strand, almost. opposite Tus Pare 
em $300 lery library, on aristocratic New Bond strest, the 
esos wilt order ten, These are the three greet), 
Phen if 800 are sold at $5 each that would | that lend books, The 
Ge R00 and would leave about. to England are géener- | tify 
vide between sathor and publisher. If the with Mudie’s or the Grosvenc: on 
pay trom $50a year upward ani cet 
— 900 sell the Author will net about certain numb r of volumes.a week, which the punt 
‘from his book and will then publish itin cheap 'relend to their customers, “Bmith, on the srior 
‘hound format six shillings ora dollar and other band, does a large provincial business, 
|) editions ate sold the book will be pub- ers 
Brassey was tite first in by 
4 good. Others seve followed her example, rare ingegrity, 
» int} 1 would say that the figures giver the | 
| Of ve statement are copied from tne bijl of 
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of spirits. ‘Simoe that time, with his faith daily | 
and increasingly strengthened “by personal ex- 


Hebiewwer. 


On THE SouL; Ite, Nature and Development. 
By Pesty Chae Mittra, Late Member of the 
egislative Council. and Honorary 
Magistrate of Caloutta, Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, ete. flexible dloth, pp. %6. 
Calcutta: Printed and published by 1. C 
Boise & ©o., 249 Bow-Bazar street. 


- The writer of this book became interested in 
Spiritualism im 1800, his attention having been 
called to its claims at the time of the decease of 
his wifes As the first step in his investigations 
he wrote to Judge Edmonds, and in conformity 
with instructions received from him, estab- 
lished, in connection with Dr. Berigny, weekly | 
séances, at one of which he became developed 
as a medium of communication with the world 


perience, he has been zealously engaged in im- 
parting to others that knowledge which had 
blessed his own life, and has published a num- 
ber of works to that end. 

The present treatise is divided into two parts, 
the first treating upon the Nature of the Soul. In 
pursuing $e inquiry, quotations are presented 
from all authors of repute wlio have given any 
consideration to the subject—these being large- 
ly from the*sacred pooks of India. In the Rig 
Veda, the most ancient of these; and from 
which it is supposed all others have been de- 
rived, the soul is denominated ‘‘ the unborn 
part of mam”; and farther, that the soul does 
not see by the eye, smell by the rose, touch by 


| are quickly accepted by those who are fitted to 


These teachings are given by inspiration, and | 
are claimed to. be, with much reason, the first 
recorded in human history of the spiritual na- 
ture and immortal destiny of man. The com- 
merce of India was the means of bearing these — 


| ideas. to other portions of the earth, although ~ 


an intimation is given of the possibility of their 
transmission in other ways. “It is remaik- 


are emanations of the soul take root speedily, 


appreciate them, transmit themselves to distant 
climes by the force of their magnetic influence, 


| and become insensibly interwoven a8 warp and 


woof of new- formed idealistic culture.”’ 


| writings of the religions and philosophical au- 


thors of all times are imbued in various degrees | 
with the views first. given in the sacred books 
of India, and the teachings of advanced spirits 


the hand, hear by the ear, oF taste by the 
tongue. These organs, according to the Vrihad 
Aranka, are fetters to the soul. Of the soul it 
says: “ The weapoe divideth it not, the fire 
burneth it not; the wind drieth it not away.” 
It is “exempt from.every organ, unattached it 
containeth all things ; and without quality it 
partaketh of every quality.” All the sacred 
writings contain similarly exalted ideas of the 
nature of the saul. They consider it to be the 
‘wisdom principle,” subject tomo change or 
variation, and free from all phenomenal quali- 
ties and attributes, and in these points essen~- 


tially distinet from the mind, All bondage re- 


fers toand isin the mind. “The soul,” says 
the Vishna Purana, “is pure, and composed of 
happiness and wisdom, and in constant free- 
dom.” ‘The Rishis further taught*that God is 
light, his Tigmt is infinite wisdom, and the hu- 
| man soul iam emanation of that light. 
| Passages from different Sanskrit works are 


hunger, thirst, grief, delusion, old age and 
death.” —Prasna. “The soul is-pure, because 


j straction, and is. followed by Pra 


able,” says our author, “that the ideas which 


now finding voice upon earth conform to them | 


and confirm their truth. 
The second part treats upon the development 


| of the soul, and in elucidation of the subject 


extracts are given not only from the writings 
and utterances of mortals, but from those of 
spitits. The Vedantists classify the hindrances 
to the development of the soul under five heads } 
—yputrimental, vital, mental, intellectual and | 
blissful. The Samadhi or Nirvana state is 
purely that of the soul, and ‘free from all the 


obstacles to progress above specified. In this 
world the brain, and the organs through which | 
it acts, envelope the soul, and itis the object of 
those who would attain goul-development in 
this life to learn the means by Which the soul 
ean at will be separated from ihe brain and its 
organs. In India, the practice of Yoga is en- 
gaged in for this purpose, and the great spirit- 
uality and power over and in auion with occult 
agencies in that distant land, of which we occa- 
sionally receive accounts, are doubtless result- 
ant therefrom. | 

A few general directions for its practice of 
Yoga are given in this work...Che first step is 
Prandyama, the purpose of which is to tran- 


quilize the mind. Itiaiads to reverie or ab- 
tyéhaéra, or 


the suspension of the Asomnambulistic 
, and clairvoyant state giéceeds, and then Sam- 
1 4ahi, the Nirvani, oF spiritual ; this once at- 
tained is never lost. ‘Those who practice Yoga 
acquire great health and vigor of body, and it 
/ appears to be simply a means of developing 
,"what we should call the gift of mediumship. 

This ‘is. inferred from the results that follow 


next given:*“"ft is the soul which conquers 


‘ the practice, and the remark of Mittra: “* While 
| advocating Yoga, I may mention that I do not 


on me supersedes it.” | 
f That very much may be learned by Amert- 
 eans and Europeans in a study of Oriental phi- 


it does not participate in the qualities; it is dis- 


| abat. 


—Bajasaney 4. 


| tinct from She qualities because it is itself 
knowledge.” —Katha. Ag the moon has phases, 
although what they indicate are not real, so the 
different phenomena from birth to death belong 
| to the beay and not to the soul.”"—Srimat Bhag- 
‘He who sees all things in the soul and 
the soul im all things, does not slight anything.” | 


I losophy, and much that the bigotry of the past 
i few centuries has condemned as superstition 
and the outcome of “heathen ignorance,” will 
be found to embody truths and principles of 
vast import, there can be no doubt. The peo- 
| ple of India may also learn from us, and glean 
| puch from. the rapid and astounding develop- 
ments of spiritual knowledge this country has 


+ practice it because the working of the spirits | 


| witnessed during the past thirty. four years. 
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nature, in darkness and light, 
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ACTION AND, REACTION, 


(From De Bow for 
We meet with this ‘principle 


im every part of} 

in leat aud cold, | | 
in the ebb and flowsof waters, in male and fe- | | 
roale, in the inspiration and expiration of plants | | 
and and animals, in the equation of quantity and 
quality, in the fidids of the animal body, in the 
matole anddiagtéle of the heart, in the undula- 
tions of fiuids and of sounds, in the centrifugal }? 
and centripetal gravity, in electricity, galvinism 
and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnetism 
at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism |? 
takes place at the other end. If the south at- 
tracts, the north expels, If you wish a vacium 
in one plage; You must condense in another. }, 
An inevitable dualism bisects nature, 680), 
that. ie half, and sug- 
geste another thing to make it whole ; a8 spirit, 
matter {man, woman; odd, even ; subjective, 


of ite parts. The entire system of 


is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of 
the sea, day and night, sexuality, in a single 
needle of the pine, in «4 kernel of corn, in each 
individual of every animal tribe. The reaction 
go grand in the élementes is repeated within 
these emali boundaries. For example, in the 
animial kingdom the physiologist has observed 
thatno creatures are favorites, but a certain 
compensation balances every gift and every de- 
fect... A surplusage given to one part is paid 
out. Of a redtoction from another part of the |’ 
same ¢reatute, It the head and neck are en- |, 
larged, the trunk and extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic force is another ex- 
ample. at we gain in power, we lose in time, 
and the converse. The periodic or compensating 
errors of the planeta is another instance. The in- 
fluences of climate and soilin political history are 
another. The cold climate invigorates. The 
barron 80il does not breed indolence, fevers, cro- 
codiles, tigers or scorpions. he same dualism 
underlies the mature and dition of man. 
Fivery excess causes a defect ; every defect an 
excess; every sweet hath its sour ; every evil its 
good. Eyery faculty which is a receiver of ples- 
gure has an equal penalty put on its abuse. It 
is to answer for ita moderation with its life. For 


something elee, and for every thing you gain you 
loas gome thing. If riches increase, they are in- 
creased that use them. 

If the gatherer gather too much, nature takes 
out of the fam what she puts into his store, 
ewellsa the estate, but kills the owner. Nature 
hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of 


| light? 


the sea Go not more speedily seek a level from 
' their loftiest swell, than the varicties of condition 


some leveling circtimstance that puta down the 
overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, 


ve and the best of hie attributes. To pre- 
serve for a short time 80 conspicuous an a - 
ance before the world, he is content ‘to eat dust 


world joves, admizes and covete 


MU 
| behind him their admiration, aid afflict the 
by faithfulness to his trath ; if he beoome by- 


|_ word and a hissing, 


Itis in vain to build, or plet or combine against 
it. Things refueeto be mismanaged long. 
di male administrari, 
new evil appear, the checks exist, and will ap- 
pear. If the 
nor’s life is not safe. 
revenue will yield nothing. If you make the 
criminal code sanguinary, the juries will not 
convict. If the law is 
geance comes in. If 
rific Democracy, the pressure is resisted by an 
| overcharge of energy in the citizen, and life 
glows with a flercer flame, The true life and 
satisfaction of man seem to elude the utmost 
rigors oF 
eney under 
objective jin, Out ; upper, under ; motion, rest ; ices. Under-all governments the influetice of 
nay. While f,e world is thus dual, so is " character is the same, in Turkey or New Eng- 
land. Under the primeval despots of Egypt, his- 
things gebrepresented in every particle. There }} tory honestly confesses, that man must 
been as free as government could make him. 
E These ap 
universe is represented in every one of its parti- 
cles. Every thing 
powers. Every thing is made of one mysterious 
material; asthe naturalist, sees one t 
every metamorphosis, and regards a 
running man, fish as a swimming man, bird 
as ® flyimg tree as rooted man; each 
Lew form respects not only the main character of 
the tppe, but part for 
aims, furtherances, himdran 
who'e system of every other. Every ocotipation, 
| trade, art, transaction, is a compend of the world, 
and correlative of every other. Each one ia an 
entire emblem of human life, of its good and ill, 
its trials 
And 
. the whole man, and recite all his destiny, 


\ ming is the style commonly adopted all over the 
world. 


| im this style, 


tend to equaliz» themselyes. There is qlways 


before the real masters who stand erect behind 
the throne. Or,,do men desire the more sub- 
| and 
force of will or of thoughtis 


eve 


inspiration comes new dangérs: Has he 
e must bear witness oe the 
postpone the sympathios. 


~ 


permanent grandeur of genius? 

Neither hag this an immunity. He who, by the || 
jand overlooks || gist in 
thousands, has the charge ofthat eminence. With || , 


This law writes the laws of cities and nations. 
Resa 
Though no Checks to 


government is cruel, the gover- 
If you tax tee high, the |’, 


mild, private ven- 
the government is a ter- 


felicities of . conditio 
themselves with 
all varieties 


and 
indiffer- 
of circumsetan- 


blish 


ave 
pearances indicate the fact that the 
in nature contains ail the 


under 
oree as 


part all the details, all the 
ces, energies, and 


ite enemies, its course, andits end. . 
one must chow how to accommodate "7. 


We all know that 


iber 
15 


Beginners commence on the breast ana per 


breast swim- 


im nine instances out of ten they continueto — A 
‘thove through the water fon their all 

through their lives. Jt is 
every thing you have missed, you have gained || walking is on land. 


breast, 
in the water what the 
To the beginner it has the 


| advantage of om the easiest to learn, and to 
| thetadept it has 


e attraction of having “last” with 
about it. Long distances ate mostly performed 

as being mores 

uently less fatiguing 

frequently conquers its more dashing rival, the 
side. Also, when swimming for pers a rather 
we instanctively take to, the. 
breast. The chief rules are: 1. ead out your 
hands (fingers closed) widely, 80 as to describe 
as large a cirele as you possibly can. If yn 
watch gaod breast swimmers, you will at first be 


sonse- 
- go that here the breast has 


substantially on the same groucd with all otbers. surprised to obgerve what a broad swee sr : 
Is man too strong and fierce for society, and by | thus make. 2. The same rule holds good forte 
temper and position a bad citizen—a morose } feet 2 tae cannot describe too large a circle; of 
‘yuffiam, with 6 dash of the pirate in him, kindly | therefore send out your legs to their utmost m 
nature sends him a troop of pretty sons & length and breadth. 8, After you have deserib- 
daughtere,.who are getting along in the dames ed this eircle, in order to complete the stroke, Our be 
elasees at the village school, and love and fear bring the heels together sharply and vigorously, > 
for thera smodthes. his grim scowl to courtesy. | Remember, it is this jerk and quick meeting ate, % 
Thus ehé comtrives to compound the graui the heels which sends you forward. It is im pts, 
from the silex, mica and gut takes the tiger || this icular that Gurr especially excels, so F 
out and puts the lamb in, keops her balance || that he ean propel himedlf some five or aix fest 10S, 
even, --each stroke. long stroke could not be made ned 
The farmer imagines power and fine || in any other way. The secret of the matter is ‘4 
ings. But the Presidént has paid dear for his || this, that after the gol gga: et of the heels, * 
‘white house. It has commonly cost him all his our body instantly fi along, or rather cuts the z 


hrough the water those five feet without ' a 
other efforton your part. Thestrokemadewithine, — 
the hands or arms is of small service, except to fo 
maintain your balance on the water. 2 OL. 


Josh Billings says: 
never making 


the seckond time, 


... 


don’t kon- 
blunders, ‘but never 
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SHORT TALKS WITH THE BOYS. 
“Doss it hart 4 boy to read novels?" 
‘Take ‘Glean sponge and dip rtin- | 
ning gutter, and what is the result? The 
sponge can be cleaned and parified again, but 
only after labor, 
The mind, my lad, is sponge. and 
it soaks up the good, bad and indifferent 
ith the same relish, 
‘The great trouble with novels is the false 
\\ | gepial stories in the so-<alled boys’ papers, | 
LAG 
boy books. the first place the boy, no mat- 
acy what his age, is always made to perform 

feats of valor which common sense teaches 
P gou isimpomible, He never acts nor talks 
boy, adventures asa hunter, de- 

tective or runaway are too improbable. 
Mevertheless, as you read you find yourself 
\\) half believing, at least, and the next thing is 
to wonder why you can’tbe abero, The story 
ite kes you dissatisfied with school and home | 

and family government, and the first thought 
gwayor plan some adventure, Even 
cc! if you say té yourself that you won't believe a 
th) word of the story, the mind will still soak up 
the false theories and abeurd ideas, 
w and later on in years it may cost you something 
be 


to got rid of them, 

ff a stranger should tell you that, as he was 
passing over a certain bridge spanning acresk, 
be saw a gold watch lying inthe water, but 
wae in too great a hurry to stop, you would: 
, probably believe the story. If you liad posi- 
__| tive proof that thé man was a brazen liar you 
> would still find yourself wondering how deep 
| the water was, who lost the watch and whether 
fr any one had sstured it, Your common sense 
lis you there are no such beings as ghosta, but 
you havé read and heard of them, and have 
probably expected to feel them clutching at 
throat. i 

A story which is put forth for a boy to rend 
shodld, although it may be purely fiction, com- 
\ ¢ tain nothing exaggerated or improbable, The 
herp may be brave without overdoing the 
‘thing, You may find in the papers almost any 
day instances where boys have displayed great 
0 heroism at fires, or, bave 
ve others, These things are ‘possible and 
probable, but this making a boy drive off a 
tend of Indians, of break up a gang of rob- 


against common sense. | 

Lot me instance some other evils, In a book 
recently publiched by a very respectable East- 
ern house, and baying for its author a person 
with a ‘“‘Rev.” before his name, he tells about 
a sailor falling down the “middie companion- 
way.” He meant hatehway, but some day 
some ove of his boy readers will say sonething 
about the “middle companionway” and find 
himself the butt of ridicule. The same author 
speaks of a sailor in his bammock. Hamunocks 


| boy’s mind and lead him into error, and he 


and ticious theories.. It is the same with 


| marbles. 
and it isso to a certain extent fn many of the || 


| would be t& sit down in a grocery for th 


His miné goes on, day after day, week after 
by and by Ke. is haman encyclopedia. 


|, days and be no better off, Indeed, he will be | 


‘ 


risked. their lives to 


bers, or captare ‘ship-load of pirates, is |, 


itm 


and smoke and yarn it, when every boy who 
ever beard of discipline aboard ship knows 
that no sailor is permitted aft unless called 
there by strict duty. 4 
another book, put forth by an equally 
spectable house, the length of the Missisai 
River ia wrongly given, Arkansas is put an 
| the wrong side of that yiver, aud the distance 
from Viekéburgh to Baton Rouge is not oc 
rect by thirty miles. , 

Such instances as 


I have related befog a 
| head better have spent his time in play ng 


Let me ask you bow much better off vot 


hours each evening and listen to sme m 
telling lies, knowing all the time they were 
lice? «Would ‘that improve your mind? 
Matty of the novels are mo more improving 
than such grocery tales. 
Now let me ask you what makes an intelll- 
gent, well-posted man? School educatian, to 
begin with. If we learned nothing after w 
left school the world. would silp- backwards. 


week, picking up scraps of history, politics, 
travel, botany, astronomy, and s0 forth, anc 


may read love stories and adventures all his 


far worse off. 
‘Well, what shall a boy read?” 
There are one or two boy papers of good 
| moral tone. The berces ate 20s exaggerated, 
, and the adventures are mot Improbable, If 
the story is of mining, the gives me 
valuable information in tegard.to minerals 
and bow to mine: Ifitisof bunting you are 
taught how to make snares and traps, and 
© given the principles of taxidermy. If it is of 
{ boating you are taught the principles of sal 
ing aud rowing. ‘If iti of the sea, 
the correct names of ropes, and yards 
\ and sails, and the babite and traits of the peo- 
\ pie of other countries are correctly stated. — 
\ ‘There are a few boy books which are trae to 
i every-day life. Read these, and if you have 
; further time take history, or something else 
_ which is certain to Tetarn some benefit 
daily paper—with its news from every foreign 
country—ite home Happenings—its discussions 
of all matters of interest—its incidents and 
\pecidents, is geography, history, 
and orthography combined. 
of these things, my boy, if you 
y were going to” be a boy forever the case 
would. be different. No one. would expect 
anything great of you. But, as the years rol 
on, you have got to pick up the colleges anc 
\) factories and railroads and general business c 
, the world and keep them moving. Will such 
tresh as “Buffalo Bill's Least Shot” or 
Demon of the Gulch” aid im you 
carry out the trasts which will be tarued ove > 
by and by? Your excuse that you read them 
to away time is poor one. You bare no 
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pare never used aboard of merchant yesels, 


to throw away an hoar’s: time to 
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These are the 
thought, or gained, or been. He need never “ | 


kind a truly precious 
know what it is to suffer from vacuity of mind, 9: On the other hand, 
ed | He may save himself from the numberless and de- ing of which, were it | 


basing temptations of idleness. He need never | . may blight bis imag 
lack companionship, and his companions may be life, With all the i 
the greatest of the sons of men in their best moods. ost ext] ed urge upon you the ac 

In life he miay find no opportunity to enjoy the . Ge morally tainted, h 
society of the wise and the noble; but, by meéans Again I would 8&8) 
of the written page, the most gifted of the living sible, of reading on 
and the loftiest of the dead will be glad to com- - yp Wi “prary of a friend of 


mune With him. Heroes will converse with him. ice and eloquence, conte 
Saints will welcome him to their high intercourse. besides his Bible; 
Poets will sing td him ‘“‘songs the sweetest ever | Plato, a Virgil, a F 
sung.” In happiness they will make him happier; A | a Bacon, 4 Milton, 
th loneliness less lonely; in bereavement less or- The consec ‘Tennyson. It 
phaned ; in exile less far away. They will teach ¥ agemen out of the world’s 
him that the wisdom of 4od is manifold, and that erage knew the minds of 
+ God's books are many in number. dom teal authors, would be 
| While he breathes the samc moral atmosphere | than others who m 
srith this great confraternity, vice will lose ite pte Of thin] many books w 
Ternect that the yee pes or soils in 1 do not, howe 
els. open the books © 
fascination. They will wih + ution of tye labors of We may 
live coal from the altar, and him a truer special su 
better man by showing him all that has been high and sum up the 
herole-in the doings, feelings, endurance, aud re ‘pooks whieh the 
of bis brother-men, clatyified one of the and are not 
‘and these rich resources cannot be exhausted sensé regarded 
éven in lifetime. It is, therefore, wholly inex- are ‘per ps the most val beautift 
cusable to take refuge in books which are deeply |. lands. Af account of the tient study and 
tainted with evil. Coarse reading is a vice more thei Vd : t] ways in the mo 
and more dangerous than even coarse: proving gree 
eating or drinking. The one way ruins the body, | shall wy! qualify the fact t 
the ‘other depraves the soul. When there ts co pen CO fpelled to abandon 
much which will teach us ephdgfions of dogs and we 
“The great in conduct and the pure in thought” | fagislation. 
it must be a deliberate calling of evil “good,” and Aa practice is the app* 


putting bitter for sweet, to tamper with the deadly 
garbage of demoralization and ruin. Can you 
handle pitch and not be defiled ? Can you take gp Begs CaP ble of produc 
fire in your bosom and not be burned ? rmeps here, nostly wheat, 


at work for the blessing of mankind. Many 4}{, 
great writer might say with the aged Wordsworth, | 
| “What the world thinks of me matters little now; 4 blame 18 laid KC the extre 
| but I have never by one line pandered to the baser | ger 

~ passions, and it is a comfort to me to know that I Wit 
can do no, mischiet by my works when fertility of whict 


divinity the writings of Hooker, Jeremy TAy- fe, an 
Foe ue ¥ | lor, Barrow, Butler, Tillotson, Robertson. \ other, and 
Noris there any deficiency of grestliving writers), 4 tion witho 
i be tl whose works we may study with profit and delight.\ 008 Further 
fq Our age still rejoices in the presence of Tennyson, aman ing tends 
ag ,| Browning, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Lowell, alities anc 
es Whittier, Gladstone, Bright, Lecky, Bancroft, ich a which 
Lightfoot, Westcott and many more. In studying It readily 
| Be sBee 308 the thoughts of such men as these, you will find) _) charitab 
delightful and ennobling occupation for the leisure mace spots of | 
o fee hours of many year. | ad 
And.yet there are but very small number of but ma 
gBes age have enriched the blood of the world. While P 
& a the supply is so large, it is folly to waste over what ar 
is empty or poor@rbase the time which might be cussing 

Hees gpent so happily among the worthiest children of | 

os eRe | Nor should it be forgotten that in the range of edge 0 


‘English literature we may include much that is 
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These are the men who i 
uly precious legacy- 
other hand, there are books by the 
hich, were it but for half an hour, 
ght bis imagination, and darken 
"th all the intensity in my power I 

book which 


some dozen volumes 
an, Aischylus, 


on, a Milton, & Goethe, & 
myson. It may have 
+ the world’s literature, 


the minds of only one oF two of these 


any books written by lesser men. 
45 not, however, mean that we should never 
the books of any except the few imme 
may read many books for information upc 
jal subjects; many books which concen 

best researches of others; many 


| are not master-pieces, and cannot be in ar a 
as works of great genius, may y 3 


peautifully and worthily 
ful thought. We are not al- 


sys in the mood to 

+ thinking, and we may turn (for instance) 60 | 
wmbler poets from the grand old masters anc 
ards sublime 
wwhose distant footstepe 
Through the co 
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STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATUR 
By Oanon P, W. Parrar. 


| "There are thousands of persons who not having 
had the advantage of what is called “a classical 
training”—in other words, not having learnt Latin 
and Greek—are apt to regard themselves as only 
half educated. 
object in this brief paper to point out 
that any one who simply knows how to read, has 
his hands key which will admit bim into. the 
 yichest treasuries of human thought. He may 80 
ue the simple knowledge of his own language 85 
to raise himself to an intellectual level with those 
who have enjoyed the amplest opportunities. 
q 1 do not deny, for a moment, the grandeur of 


Greek and Latin, and the priceless value of the 
works which those languages enshrine ; and I 
think that there is much truth in the saying of 
Charles V., that the more languages & man has 
mastered, 50 much the more is he & man, But our 
w success and progress in all matters depend far less 
on the number of advantages we possess, than on 
the manner in which we employ them. 

There are not a few of our foremost living states- 
men, orators, poets, authors, and divines whose 
‘powers have received but little cultivation beyond 
that whieh they have derived from a thorough 
mastery of ‘‘their own tongue in which they were 
pore” 

And in this respect Englishmen have a special 
advantage. Their language, enriched by the ad- 
 mixtare of many elements which have been fused 

welded together by the events of their history, 


men. 
It is at this moment spoken over a wider éxtent 


the earth’s surface, and by a larger nugnber of 
% human beings, than any form of speech ever used 
os by the mightiest of nations. It is the outcome of 
_.& history longer and more splendid than that of 


. Lastly, it has been ¢n instrument for the utter- 
ance of thoughts as profound and lofty as have 
ever been expressed in human speech. A few 
among the multitude of the nations may claim to 
have produced writers of equal genius, yet no na- 
’ | tion can point to & literature which surpasses that 
_ | of the English-speaking race in the lustre, or which 

it in the number, of the greatnames which it 
can boast. This fact alone should be sufficient to 
© | stimulate our efforts to live worthy of the bless- 
| ings which God has given us in the heritage of our 
fathers. 

.| “Wemust be free or die, who 6 the tongue 
That opera the faith and morals hold 
ch Milton hel 


” 


Be 


| Let me then suppose myself to be addressing 
| readers whose main knowledge is as yet confined 
-\¢ thelr own language; and let me offer a few 
| words of advice and direction which may possibly 
‘| inspire and guide their studies. 
youth who has learnt to read with thought- 
fulness and intelligence, who loves reading, and 
My who knows what to read and how to read, has in 
his reach the best gifts which life can offer. He 
need never be dull, he need never be ignorant, he 
| need never be unprogressive. 
' Kings’ treasures are open to him, and queens’ 
may have wealth ‘more golden than 


is one of the noblest ever uttered by the lips of ~ 


gold.” He may learn all that men have done, or 
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Viterature of all the world. The Said 


disparagement of translation, in which classica| 
scholars sometimes indulge, is extravagant, and 
almost superstitious. 

It is, of course, true that in the case of most 
works of genius a translator can mever present 


the full, tich beauty and indefinable,charm of a 
1 great ofiginal. The wings of thought are w little |: 


torn, its wheels a little impeded, its bloom a little 
impaired, when itis transferred from one language 
‘into another. Nevertheless, a translation may re- 
produce all the elements of the original which are 


tions, thoughtfully and intelligently used, may en- 
able English readers to know more of the greatest 
works of all nations than is known by many who 
are able to read them In their origina! furm. 
There are some great thinkers—I may mention 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus as conspicuous 
among them—whoge works owe little or nothing to 
their form and language, and are quite as beauti- 
ful and attractive in English as in Greek. A stn- 
dent of English literature has rich field before him 
who has neyer read the Golden Thoughts of the one, 
and the Manualof the other, in the excellent ver- 
sions of Mr, Long and Mrs. Carter. And if Honier 


be quite adequately represented in any language 
but their own, yétthe translations in which Eng- 
lish Mteratarée is peculiarly rich allow our reading 
to be costnopoliten, and not merely insular. When 
Keats bed ‘read Chapman’s Homer, defective as it 
is, he | 
Or like stout Cortes, when, with le eyes, 
_ $e stared at the Pacific, and ali his men 
: on each Other with a mute surmise 
‘ tupon a peak in Darien.” 
‘The Séaiptor who could fot sleep after reading 
the scene between Cassandra and Clytemnestra in 
a Potter’s poor version of the Agamemnon, had prob- 


| 


dollars 
dollars 


poet Aischylus than many who @puld translate his 
choruses. “Emerson, who has writign so glowingly 
of Plato, studied him for the most part in a trans- 


-Virgil-tanks as an English classic. Any English 
reader may gain a thorough insight into the great 
soul of Dante by the aid of Cary or Ford or 
3 Wright, or the prose translations of Carlyle and 
A. J. Butler. Every student of literature who has 

- no time fer the acquisition of foreign languages 

; should be darged not to neglect the means which lie 
open to him of appreciating the thoughts of the 


ot.. 
yalue 


= \y wisest and the greatest men of every country and | 


every age. 
The geriius and enterprise of Prof, Max Miiller 
have now provided us with English translations of 


the sacred books of the world. For those who are | | 
able to enter into the study of these strange and | | 


3 solemn documents, an opportunity is thus pro- 
> © vided of ascertain the deepest instincts of the 
human race on themivful subject of religion. 

But whether th dent venture into this field or 
not, there is one Yook which the study of all other 
literature will only render more precious, while at 
the same time it is so surpassing, and universal in 
its range, that all other literature serves for its foil 

Dees its illustration. ‘There is morewisdom in this 
book than in all the other books of the world put 


the most essential to ite worth, and even transia- }{ 


or Zschylus or Plato or Virgilor Dante can never |° 


ably entered mote deeply into the pathos of the |? 


lation far inferior to that of Dr. Jowett. Dryden's | 


great German theologian Ewald to 
Dean Stafley, as he stooped to pick up a copy of | 
the New/Testament which had accidentally fallen 
from table, “All other literature will seem 
greatest to us as it most tends to brighten the per- 
fect lessons which can be learnt from this book 


” 


“Tt lived dm the ear,” said Faber, “like a music 
i that can never be forgotten. Its felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 
The metiory of the dead passes into it. The po- 
tent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
4 war are hidden in its words.” 
“The gun,” says Theodore Parker, ‘‘never sets 
~ upon its gleaming page. It goes equally to the 
cottage of the plain man and the palace of the 
r king. It is woven into the literature of the scholar, 
and colors the talk of the street.” “By the study 
$ of what other book,” asks Prof. Huxley, “could 
S children be so much made to feel that each figure 
mi that vast historical procession fills, like them- 
selves, but a momentary space in the interval be- _ 
=| tween two eternities, and earns the blessings or the | 
4 curses of all time, according to its @fforts to do 
Pi good and hate evil, even as they also are earning 
their payment for their work. 2”. 
al Niterature in a true sense Bibleof the | 
; race, and it is slowly written im 
“Texts of despair or hope OF Joy or moan;” 
but its best intérpretation and its only substitute 
81 is in the sacred literature of the — wo abe | 
“1 which in a special and distinctive we 
ES we give to no other, the title of the Holy Book, the | 
Word of God. 


=| whatever happens i¢ too much for him, he is 
_| drawn this way and that way, and his whole life is : 
@ hurry.—2merson. 
mean OF inconsiderable the act, 

:. there is something in the wéll-doing of it which 
thas fellowship with the noblest formsof manly 
:| virtue. Thus every action, down to the drawing 

of a line or utterance of a syllable, is capable ofa 
:| peculiar dignity in the manner of it, and capable | 
of astill higher dignity in the motiveot it. For) 
| there is no action so slight nor so mean but it may | 
:| pe done to a great purpose, and ennobled there- | 
:| fore; nor is any purpose so great but that slight | 
'/ aetions may help it, and may be sodone as to help i 
mach, most especially that chief of all purposes | 
:) the pleasing of God. Hence George Herbert: 
4 A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


| Mouth's Briel Lite, 


ft lfke youth; once was I young, 

And held the jewel in unbeeding kant 

While Springtide waikea the alowly 

lands, 

| and made me promises with silvery tenga, 

By free, wild birds. Then on the bright Dre 

The pearl see danced bands 

Swung all the flower beds that g Tang 

To welsome me to Life. 


+ 


— 


There is no 


I paused aw hile 
waited for the future that sheuld rine 


To crown tay manhood, hegnuile, 


"And knew youth while, 
pee tou mr! 8 8 
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HER FIRST BSSAY. 
There is always a charm about the first successful at- 


how to “tell time,” when the bey works out the right 
answer to bis first hard problem in algebra, there ts « 


are many stories told of the delight of young authors at 
| the following account of her firet literary venture. “TI 
those days, on foolecap paper, feeling very much like a 


carried my expensive packet to the post-office myself, 
to pay the postage. 


no definite expectation that I should ever hear anything 
of my papér, and certainly did not eee it could be 
7 the forthcoming number of the publication to which 
sent it. 

“That number was sent in before service-time on 
a Sunday morning. My heart may have been beating 
_ when I laid my ands on it; but it thumped prodig- 
jiously when I saw my article there, and in the Notices 
a request to hear more from the 
Writer. 

“There is certainly something entirely peculiar in the 
sensation of seeing one’s self in print for the first time. 
The lines burn themselves in upon the brain in a way 
of which black ink is incapable in any other mode. Bo 
I felt that day when I went about with my secret. 

_ “My brother had asked me to tea at his house that 
evening, and taking up the magazine he began to read 
“my article saying,— 

thisdea new hand. They have had nothing 
so good as this for a long while,’ and ‘What a fine sen- 
tence that is! Why, Harriet, what ia the matter with 
| et I never knew you 60 slow to praise anything be- 
‘fore!’ 


‘I replied, in utter confusion,— 

“#7 never could baffle anybody. The truth is, that 
article is mine.’ 

‘When I rose to go he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and said, gravely ,— 

“Now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts 
and darn stockings. Do you devote yourself to this.” 

“T went home in a sort of dream, so-that the squares 
of the pavement seemed to float before my eyes. That 
evening made me an authoress.”’ 


tempt at anything. When the child catches the idea of | 


thrill of delight which will rarely be forgotten. There | 
first seeing their work in print. Miss Martineau gives}; ; 
wrote away,” ahe says, “in my abominable scrawl! of | 


fool all the while. I told no one what 1 was doing, and # 


“The time was very near the end of the month. Uhad 


Shakers are singular people, and whi 
their lives chow #hem to be capable of 
great self-abnegation and devotion to 
doctrines, their human nature ie some- 
times demonstrated in a queer manner. 
A number of years ago the New Lebanon 
Shakers held public meetings Sundays, 
attracting large crowds of the ‘world’s | 
people from many miles around. A ho- 
tel near by accommodated the attendants, 
and did more business Sunday than dur- 

* a mile or more each side of hie house the 
_7_ road would be lined with vehicles, where 
2%the horses were tied to the fence or} 
BT: wagons, while many would “put up” at | 
éethe hotel, The Shakers make butter 75 


LT 


— per cent. better than the average board- 


and one Spring their manager con 

the whole product for the year to the 
es landlord at-20 cents’ per pound. At the 
ry time the price of butter ruled higher, but 
ai the convenience of selling it at home, and 
= all to one party, induced the manager to 
make favorable terms. Unexpectedly 
--, butter declined in price until it sold at 
“,, 14 or 15.cents. The Shaker delivered.the 
— butter ever week, according. to agree- 
@| ment, until one day, when he drove up, 
<| and was about te take out the butter, the 


TRUSTING. 
R DO not ask that God will always make 
My pathway light; 
ray that he will hold my hand 
roughout the night. 
hope to have the thorns removed 
That pierce my feet; : 
ask to find his blessed arms 
My safe retreat. 


he affticts me, then, in my distress, 

Withholds his 

>» Tfall his wisdom I cannot conceive 


I only 


Or understand— 
| Fe do not think to always know his why 


Or wherefore, here; 
His meaning clear. 


A 


To make it pure; 
sak for grace to trust his love— 


only 
| Strength to endure. 


And if fierce storms beat round 

ee know that he will give his weary one -nouncement was made that there would 

1 Sweet peace at last. be no more public meetings held.on San- 
Whispers of Peaca, day, as the Shakerg preferred to w 


Tr 


But sometime he will take my hand and make | 


c 


lah inquired how much he was .go- 
ing to charge for it, - : 
‘Why, the price is fixed by our agree- 
ment,” replied the Shaker. — 
‘‘ Yes, but butter is much cheaper 
‘and I can’t afford to pay so much. 
you not take less for it?” ~ 
the reply.) thee | 
‘first bought the butter, it. was below. the 
ruling price, it- will probably-soon be 
higher. . Besides thee: agreed to ‘take all 
our butter.at. 9 cents, without régatd to 
the market price.” 
Well gaid ‘the landlord, testily, ‘I 
bought a firkin.of good butter of a man 
along here yesterday at 14 cents,“and I 
‘cannot take amy more of yours at the 
. The Shaker; with sorrowful counite- 
‘nance, resumed his seat and drove away. 


now, 
Will 


of ditto... 


‘alue 


orship 
in private... No other cause was ower 
but thé landlord lost hundreds of . dollars 
custom,! the decision virtually: déatroy- | 


ing his business, and people: comvered int 
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Shak er Human Wature.” 
Mount LeBanow, Nov. 28, 1854. 

Samaroes »—In looking 
the of Nov. 8, my attention 
wee by an article on “Shaker 
Human. Nature,” which I judge to be a 


= slander, calculated to impress those un- 


aequainted with Shakers with 
a neers the entire community, and I trust 
~ that yoursense of honor and fairness will 
- give place to a reasonable vindication. 
a the first place Shakers do not use 
“thee and thou” in their intercourse be- 
= tween themselves or other people. The 
ciroumistance related is spoken of as 
having ocourred several years ago, and I 
have no personal knowledge by which to 
affirm or deny that the bargain was made 
and broken off as there related. But I 
_ do deny that-any business man whose 
3 duties: molude the selling of produce, has 
any authority or influence beyond that of 
private individual over the 
 Clesing of the publio meeting. As that 
- meeting is opened (except for extraordi- 
MarycBuses) every summer and closed in 
the fall, the when, both of opening and 
| closing is determined by causes beyond 
the le’s control. But I deny that 
derations of commercial relations 
with our neighbors enter into those causes 
and much more that they partake in any 
degree of personal interest or revenge. 
It. is quite true that a majority of our 
— prefer to worship in private, and 
tisonly froma sense of duty or obligation 
to extend the light which has proved a 
| ing to their own lives, that they feel 
 Tecoric to manifest their singularities 
in public.. While we are far from claim- 
ing perfeetion for the numerical majority 
of individual members, we claim that 
our leaders aim at perfection, and are 
in their 


have so far succeéded as to maintain the 


Jesus compared the kirigdem of heaven 
net cast into the sea, which gathers 
every kind, and when,it.is drawn 


from the world, (sea,) with all the good- 
4 or bandness which they inherit or 
ve Ae in their hearts. Of course 


ees from each one, and 
to supply its place with good, and not 
every one is equally and earn- 
in the work, .Hence we present a 
' ingdom, where not ali, not very many 
' able to manifest the perfection de- 
, but. where ection isthe aim, 
where the ruling authority encour- 
| and administers to that end; while 
it steadily discountenances and represses 

e opposite, and where all honest mem- 


for mankind asa whole. And they |: 


highest character straightforward, |: 
honest, upright deal with those who |: 
them best. 


e- and arduous process to re. | 


| provoking.” 


The average reader would discover 
no moral turpitude on the part of th 
Shakers if the story in question were true. 
While the motive animating the Shakers 
is inferential, we believe the facts are 
substantially ag stated, Our information : 
was gleaned in this way : 
J. B. Pool, an estimable Shaker of the | 
Hancock type, was in our sanc 


when Methodist clergyman, the Rev. 
EJ. 8. Hart—ftormerly stationed at West 
: Pittefie , and in the course of 


conversation told the story as we have 
> given it. Our friend, Mr. Pool, certainly . 

used the ‘‘thee” which our correspondent _ 
| @isclaims. Possibly the business man re- | 
ferred to might have used his influence 
; quietly for the discontinuanes of public |— 
. meetings without assigning the underly- 
ing motive fordoing so. At any rate, 
whether it was designed, or only a coin- 
idence, the story is a good one, and will 
- pot hurt the Shakers among the worldly 
= people who read the Eagle. Nothing was 
5 further from our purpose than trying to | 
% injure the Shakers, whom we believe | 
¢! be a sincere and honest people, governed 
q by a strong sense of duty. 


~ ‘The Shakers are undoubtedly misunder- 
stood ‘and misrepresented; but we be 
lieve that the statement of their aims 
and operations, as outlined by Mr. Hollis- 
ter, isa fair one. Aiming at perfection, 
steadfastly resisting the allurements of a 
= worldly life, and exercising a lofty self-. 
;« control, the Shakers may well be classed 


|] among the better elements of human so- 


0. 44 


When God would educate a man, he com- 
: pels him to learn bitter lessons. He sends him 
ihto school to the necessities rather than tothe — 
i graces, that, by knowing all suffering, he may 
‘know "also the eternal consolation. Ce/ia 
Bur leigh. 
He that opposes his own judgment against the 
current of the times ought to be backed with 
unanswerable truth, and he that has trath on 
his side is a fool as well as a coward-if he is” 
afraid to own it because of the maltose of 
othermens’ opinion. 
‘¢ Meekness is the capacity and tact of turn- 
ing voluntarily the full tide of benevolence 
| upon men when they are doing things infinitely 


- 


Tt doesn’t follow that you must do «1 
thing man who has done mean'thing to 


you. The old proverb runs, ** Because the cur 


« < 


tly work for that end. 


has bitten me, shall I bite the cur? "—CAris- 
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pects. Miners eting with pans. 
and spade, and shovely and hunt every gorge, 
and try every soil and every ledge, hoping 
they will strike something here or there. 
Happy are they if they do strike a lode ; they 
have got it mow, and they are rich: they will 
sell out of work it, as the case may be, 
with the help of others, but for themselves 
their life work is done.. ) | 
Religion is not to be had by prospecting. } 
It is a whole life’s work, that is in its details} 
difficult, and ingits apprehension very difficult, 
It never grows much easier so far as attain: 
ment 1s concérned, . It may grow happier, and 
it does grow happier; Wut it never attains. | 
** Not as though I had already attained,” saith 
the apostle, who was one of the noblest 
specimens of humanity, ‘* but this one thing I 
do, I press forward toward the mark, for the 
prize of my Bigh calling.” 
No man, therefore, can- become a Christian 
atajump, Ifa man is going to attain a true 
Christian life he has got to work for it by | 
night and by day with undeviating patiente a | 
for the education of his whole nature. . 
Men come to the religious life, and the’ — 


\AN EXTRACT, FROM)A SERMON BY 
if HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


| | ‘And he said unte them, strive to enter in at 
phe strait gate.” 
‘What is religion as Christ taught it, and his 
disciples? Christ made known to men, more 
fully than ever before it was known, the whole 
reach and substance of the human nature in 
endowment, and insisted upon it that @ man 
| should not live in accord simply with external 
| year superficial morality, but should live 
| ‘according to the ideal of mankind as God 
A | created and designed it. 
| | Christ taught that the true man lay in his 
‘hy natare as a spiritual being, with a predomi- 
| i ‘nance of reason, of conscience, and, above 
Tp? all, of afiection—pure, disinterested, loving. 
| _ | Tf, therefore, a man was to seek an ideal of 
tt in ot human life, as Christ taught it, he was to rise 
| i! out of the old man of the flesh, and find his 
ae ' | | life in the new man of the spirit. 
te | ta He must be a man after a different sort, a 
$ " nobler sort, and the development must be not 
simply a transfer of the center of influence and 
of power, but a re-invigoration of the whole 

, got to an icat 

to live for low and yulgar purposes, or in a 2m put in A place. Habits fag ee 
supine, indifferent, indistinct and undeveloped | 8 


rth ; deal stronger than nature. Habits are nature 
life, is a sin against the majesty of creation. NO | goubled and twisted and wrongly attached, 
man has a right to be a puddle. ~Every man . 


‘ 


. When a man begins to live an ideal, then 
is bound to have a life that flows and cleanses || ¢.<+ he Jbegins to find out really how corrupt 
itself by its own activity. No man hasaright 


he is, how low he 1s, how little there is in him q 


to rust. Every man is bound to keep his)enge aspires to perfection. But alll et: 


 |a@ right to stand paralyzed. Every man is? culties, though real, and 
|) | bound to grow. The divine conception’ is | think, are vincible. y | 
transfer of power from the animal to thet Don’t you see why it is 4 pe’ for s 4 to | 
spiritual man, the development in the spiritual take the pene of the ge his an = | 
man of the highest ideals ; and then the strife | &* "eligton afterwards ? ans 
and struggle of life is to lift one’s self up that religion is a passport. me hue rae y 
| throng every stage of education until he think that it has much to do withthe shaping 
| peaches that highest form of intellectual and of the inward man, in light, in knowledge, in | 
moral developmént—perfect manhood, the spiritual genius, Gradual 
perfect man in Christ Jesus, as Paul defines unfolding, that it requires the whole of life, 
it. * * * @. like a university, to develop the true man that 
This world is not meant for sluggards. It is within. ©, no; they think religion is what 
is nota sliding-down-hill ground. This world ||" the half-drowned man a cup of brandy is. 
is a world of endeavor. From its foundation || i will bring him to, Re will a right. 
element it is a world that seeks to- make lazy It is a transient enthusiasm that ifts him over 
men ‘and caréless men unhappy, and never bar at the mouth of the river of life, and 


lets a man couch down and build a tabernacle 
to dwellin. Strangers and pilgrims you are ; 
travelers on, up, and forever on and up, with- 
out any rest, until you reach the great vantage 
ground 6f attainment in heaven. 

The development of one’s nature is a life 
work, It cannot be gained by dreamers, nor 
can it be done at a jump. Men cannot do 


when once he is inside he is all right. It is a 
a kind of conventional guarantee, a mutual ! 
insurance association of churches, If a man 
comes in and keeps the observances, they 
guarantee eternal.life to him... It is ap.insur- 
ance against future fire,some think; and when 


| they hawe once got their policies in the tight 


| church, here, there or elsewhere, they think 
‘<T am all right.” 


with religion as they can with mining pros- 
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truth that this life is given to a man as a uni- 
versity, and that the task and problem that lies 


before every man is the right unfolding of © 


himself up from his lower nature to & higher 
life into his spiritual and eternal life; and that 


‘educational work is so ‘complex and so large, 
| that a men needs all his energies and all his 
time to attain any eminence in it. 

O, how full is life of those ten thousand 
conditions ‘which no man can appreciate nor 
charitably judge! But, thank God, we have 
the guarantee’of his love; and as you come 
up into'the presence of God, hard as it has 
been, you will net have had so much com- 


with whom you havetodo. Ourjudge’s name 
is Love, Father; and he has sent forth 
already the rescript, “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them 


dt fear him. He knoweth our frame. He re- 
membereth that we are dust.” It is before 
n such an one that we have to stand. 


shi Gyeu that strive to be better, do not fear 
thi’? £° before the face of him that knows better 
than you do how far you are from attainment. 


If it was your very best, if it was according .o { God’s truest ond Old 
th the measure of your strength, that you strove, ‘i 


this isa thing so difficult in its details, thatthe | 


passion for your own circumstances as he will 


that No fierce rejection of another’s fresher thought, 


THE OLD AND NEW. 
By I. G, 
All truth is no less dear, or radically true, 

Whether it dawns to-day on thought’s frontiers — 

Or has been named, beloved and had its work 2 
to do, 

Been recognized and anchored by a 
years. 


thousand 


No reverence for age, simply because ’/s old, 
Unless *tis worthy our veneration too ; 

No casting it aside as too outgrown to hold, 
Or anchor by, until we prove it weak, untrue. — 


No limitless accepting of the dawning new, | 
Unknowing what it rests upon, or where it 

tends, 
Nothing fears test that has:a worthy work to do, — 
Or would adjust fair means to earnest, upright 
ends. 


J Because no sanction of the pest seals it for . 
1 you, 
; With like authority as stamps 
wrought, 
So was the very Christ once measured by 
Jew. 


what Aas been 


must stand, 


th, OO" will accept you, not because you are so | Though oft rejected by the brotherhood of * 
good, but because he is so good; not» both 
measuring how much you have gained, but | With open heart toward each, and outstretched, 
Et measuring this : What is the drift and current beckoning hand, 5 
wal of your purpose? Did you mean, did youtry, Teaching the great, great lessons of divine — 
though with weakness and with ten thousand | growth. ‘ 
oa downfalls, to do bétter ?-and can you go and | They who are wiser than’their time, whose men-. 
of say that there was an honest intention of tal eyes . _ 
a fulfilling the divine design in yourself? Did} Are more far-seeing and of wider grasp and is 
you strive to love? There is not on earth so sweep, 9 
It’ lenient a judge and so sweet a lover as he | Whose heart’s desire swift follows where their - 
who is our Father and Saviour.—‘‘ Plymouth vision flies, | 
2 Are often saddest in their time; they 
There are some great troubles that only time : 
can heal, and perhaps some that can never be 
ed at all; but all can be helped by the Pe 5 
panacea—-work. When grief sits down Aandi gt the of 


and folds its hands, and mournfully feeds upon 
its own tears, weaving the dim shadows that a 
‘| Little exertion might sweep away into a funeral 
pall, the strong spirit is shorn of its might, and 

sorrow becomes our master.— Selected. 
The shaping our own life is our own work, 
t, It is # thing of beauty, it is a thing of shame, 
sas we ourselves make it.— Ware, 


~w 


desirable object, with a continus 
Of Progress 


~ And what the reapers” thankful song shall be 


) | To carry safe the winnowed Old and watch the 


d Seaworthy marks, on what survives of all | 


| A To do right and trust God for 


A soul alive to all the need of what sha// grow , 


Each dispensation bath its Noahs and its arks, | 
Its men and life-boats over vast transition’s — 
seas. q 
«marks— 


degrees. 


- 


_. .‘Twere cannot be a greater treachery. than 
first to raise a confidence and then deceive it. | — 


consequen- | 
ces, is the greatest bravery and the highest) 
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| POWER 


By he*ana. 


The Heart is suid to be the seat of the} 
 Affections; the realm where the Quean— |} 
the Goddess of Love—reigns supreme 


also where the demons of Hate and Veu- 
 geance hold anboauded sway. 
| 4 The Mind is the séat of the Intellect— 
Kingdom of Thonght. 
Will, inthe capacity of servaut, 
executes its (the mind's) demands. 

.. “Oat of the abundance of the heart, the 
“mouth speaketh”; but often, in its (the 
Will's) impulsiveness, acting indepeudent- 

| yy of the miud or Thought. 


_- 


Words'are but expressed Thonghts. 

Thoughts are clothed with werds : as 
the spirit with the material body, 

Thought is Penetrating and all-powerful. 

_ While the Voice, seemingly, expresses it, 


Within, silently, may, quite another lan- 
be spoken, One is so often faith— 
tem to the other, aud directly opposed, 
 & fine, sensitive nature, gifted with 
large spirituality, intuitively detects, be- 
neath ‘the. crust of materiality, the true 
character of the Fountain, sending forth 
erystal ‘or turbid water. 
iz Proportionate to spiritual unfoldment is 
the power to probe these disguises, and 
_ (808 the true state of the will and mind. 
subjagating the animal propensities, 

W6 rive to the mental and spiritual, 


| 


powe 
ciated. For instance :— 


developmént: one stristly obeying the 
laws of health; regarding ventillation, | 


ance ; quiet, self- possessed, talking little, 
Thinking» great deal: Wehave known 
such an one to enter a house 
where discord, 
reigned: no attention paid to hygienic 
principles : beds spread up immediately 
after the occupants. had vacated them— 
clothing never aired ; ands piteher con- 
taining not over @ pint f water—the 
| quantity accorded for bathing purposes : 
_ windows ever closed against the pure air| 
| of heaven, and God’s sunlight, 


tems, and le! wonderful change: 


consummated, Not immediately 
But— 


breaking, 


rful influégos, tird’ the chantel 
Thought, to those with whom we are Assu- 


We have known a person of fine interior 


bathing, diet, &¢., of paramount import-| 


(as resident) 
and moral, 


mental 


Thought, touches the 


Little by little the Thought finds way, . 
As the acorn grows UNskEN éach day tbwn 

"Till the spreading Oak, that giant tree, 
Assumes a Power where’er it be. the 


They begin to Think: The tight is, the 


‘Phe force of individual Thought is vast} resulting in the reformation of old the 
incomprehensible, | phabits Bin 
_When a Community or Nation is swayed! Thought governs action and 
by ubison of desire, who can tell the dirth. lle is eminently stronger than Precept.” ases 
_ place othe Thought, which, vibrating } ‘He that Aateth his brother, is » mur-, he 
‘upon the atmosphere, was caught up by jderer.” Why? | led. 
| one aud another, anti), by one consoli-h Because Thouglit and slowly sapshers 


dated desire, action was produced, 
The Mind is not one great reservoir 
: where évery'thing is received, and nothing 


given out, Considering this, how terrible | 


«1s Individual responsibility | 
Trour Thoughts were limited to our- 
selves, we might indulge them with- 
detrimént to others. But even then, 
selfish interests DEMaND @ proper 


the vitality—the life-force of its 
inot only that, but it reacts upon the Sigi-pore 


Victiny : her, 


nator, and is suicidal and, 

Never should we with those wholnce 
antagonistic tO us, ‘Rat not with] are 
him that hath an evil eye, yeither desire 


Better is a dintier of herbs where love 


government of them, For, “As a man 
— 
= 


is, than the stalled Ox and hatred there- 


to 
rm, 
two 


ach 


and consequent upon the 
comes the desire fot improve-ther 
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inharmonedus condifion : the evil Thought 
_ poisous the-food, aud robs it of its life-giv- 
ing elements, 
_ The principle of love, explains Why we) 
can sometimes eat indigestible food with. 
out detriment—we crave it, we dwe it— 


the nataral law of Harmony removes the, | 


other wise, ill effect. 


th, “Out of the Thoughts, proceed every evil 

if Strongly magnetic, positive natures ars 
doyhighly responsible—noue of us lead iso. 
alg lated lives. The power of attraction, with’ 
ou)some, is immense with others, of heg- 


mative nature, dessin deyree, It is » gilt, 


tig and a strict account, wil] be required of 
oc< the use we make of it, to the great Giver 

of all, 

Purity of mind is like a clear,‘ crystal 

stream where those around may lathe, aud 
forth refreshed wud strengtlienerl. 

“Who can éstimate the evil effseted by 

ithe more positive, over the uégutive ? 
‘The latter may carry into deed, that 
which dwelt’only in tlie Thouglit of the 
former, and shocked, he is, t6 find him- 
self the real originator, 


_ We can easily realize the truth of this, | 


when we consider that the real way or 

woman is hidden, Our lives are two-fold, 

our natures dual: one we are, aud ope 
seem, The-one we are is hidden, aud 
uot in accord with the one we seem, 


 Ministering angels itand ever ready to 


enter and drive from the Temple of} | 


Thought, the evil Guests that rob. tis of 


Our Father and our Mother God, 
Cleanse Thou ouriitmost Thoughts ; 


That every motive may be frought, 
With Iuspitation from above : 


{OEATH OF A WONDERFUL 
Treuton (N: J.) Times saya that 


Pé@rty F. Crisp, the lad of 9 years whose 
“death was published recently, wad in every 


| (seised a mind far in ddvance of his years, 
‘and was never happier than when debating 
or discussing upon ‘some scientific subject 
mith persons four times his age. 
past month or two this child has studied an 
— Old translation of the *Iligd.” Story books 
or light literature had no attraction for him. 
On matters of ancient history, astronomy, 
‘Physiology, and geography -he stood in a po- 
sition to be envied by many of the teachers 
af.those studies. Only the other day this 
\lcRiid-eage was looking with his mother at a. 
>» picture of *‘Atalanta’s Race,” ina State st 


We consider first impressions correct. 

Why? 

. Because, intuitively, we sense'the 
Iperson, and, not being blinded by the 
likéseeming, we strike, at once, the hidden 
habnatare ; and an undefined feeling of uii-, 


net Because, we saw the rea person at the 
outset, 


of How can we purify the Fountain’ of 
ArcThought ? 


Tilig By prayer;. by aspiration after the 


highest and best known to our conception. | 


e outcome will necessarily be the grad- 


window. His mother inquired of him as to. 
the history of it, and without hesitation the: 


under the spoon or giase in which his medi.| 


ever niight be on the stand by his bed. Hi | 
death was caused by @ severe attack of diph- | 
‘theria,— Chicago Herald. 


(Here cage for study. Aud is 


# re-lucarnation of au advanded Boul 
sud thet the mother parent was overshad-| 
by some mature Philosopher-spirit-| 
rude, while the physical embryo. was in 
ticatus growth, thereby enabling the Soul 
the once disembodied, to again con-| 
pnverse aud mingle with those of earthly 
| Here is one more added testimony of 


education training the 
Thoughts, 


ithe truth of re-invarustion, | 


Lig 


our peace, - retarding our mon growth, 1 . 

and, consequently, the advancement of, 
Ouk not h 

Jesus, the great searcher of the heart, ow many of the human family. 

]o Constantly refers to the Power of Thought. 


Ob “God of Wisdom, God of Love 1” 


respect a most wonderful child. He. pos.| | 


For the} 


cine was being given, in order to read "Ha | 


decide that the ofthat chfal 


Teach'us “The* way) the truth, the life,”|'| 
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2 The Right Sort. 
_ Give me the heart thatean feel for another, 


MAN this nO mortal. 
to be am maificere man 


Whole ages, we «call ages of 


‘That looks upon all men as brother to brother, them’ beitig sincere. These Are the 
And strives to alleviate sorrows and woes, great and ‘fruitful ages. Every work 


> m all spheres is work not on sen. 
| ieeding From Variyle. blance, but on substance; every work 
| pasts oF 


issues In a result; the sam of guch 


will consider it, must at all times have _ % it subtractive. There is true union, 
_ existed in the world, and the right of fue Kingship, loyalty, all trad ony 
private judgment will subsist in ful] Dlessea ings, 80 far as poor earth can 

j true men subsist A Prodticse blessedness for men. 
true man beiieves with his whole judg-, Thata man beself-subsistent, 
"ment, With all the illumination and true, is surely the farthest in the world 
& believed. A false man, only strug-} believe other men’s truth! ‘It only dis- 
gling to “believe that he believes,” | POses, necessitates and invincibly com- 
will x aturally it some other | him to disbelieve other men’s a | 
| formulas, hears@-3. and untruth. (A 


exercise of private judgment, ™an eftbraces truth with his open 

gone ious and because his eyes are -open. Does 

end in independence—isolation he need to shut” them “before he can 
but rather ends necessarily in the oppo- | love his teacher of truth? He alone 
site of thak Ttie not honest inquiry | love with right and 
that makes anarchy ; but it is. error, in-; genuine loyalty of soul, thé hero teach- 
‘sincerity, half belief, and untruth that, er who has delivered him out Of dark- 
makes it. Are not such” onés 
A man protest against error is on, ‘rue heroes and serpent quellera, worthy 
himself with: Of all reverence, blaak 
all men that believe in truth. There is - falsehood, our enemy, les prostrate by 
BO ¢Ommunion ible among men! their valor.. It was die and she who 
who Believe o y in hearsays. The! conquered the world before us Not 
of each is dead—has no power of ' by shutting your ores your private 


sympathy, even with things, or he judgment; no, but by opening” them,’ 
? d believe them and not. heresays., and by having something to see, can 
No sympathy even with things, how | You profit by anothér’s achievements 4 
_ jess with his fellow men! He, Loyalty and sovereignty are everlast- 
with men; he is an an- ing in the world,—and there is this in 
 arehi¢ man. , them, that they are grounded not on. 
ine world .of sincere men is garnitures and semblances, but on 
possible ; and there, in the long  Slities and sincerities. There is no act 
is'as\good.as certain. For, ob- more moral between men than that of. 
-*SEve One, thing left out of view, Or | rule and obedience.; Woe to him that 
rather altogether lost sight of in the Claims obedience when it is not dus 3 
«controversy? it is not necessary that a , Woe to him that refuses it: when it is. 
Bimibelt have discovered Great souls are always loyally: sub- 
thé truth Re isto believe in sincerely. reverent to what is over them ; 
needmot be great in order toy ODly small, mean, [undisciplined] souls 

. sincere, except in certain corrupt, | are otherwise. The sincere man is a 
and epochs of time. ature, [or raining) the obedient man, 
host what he has {Excellence granted io 


the réward of labor. I¢ you have great tal. 
, from another, and with bound: | enta, Midustry wi craploy ‘thes: it yon hone 


88 gratitude to that other but-imodernto , ghilities, wad 


it is sincerity. The believing | it} {Sir ined withont 
hl is the original man : whatsoever The hehe the numer 
he Delieves, he believes for himself and | 
for another. Every son of Adam 


»> “4 

«@ 


_ Give me the soul that some sympathy shows, faith, are original, the most of then fn | ' 


work is. great... For all genuine work 
of private ju t, if we tendsto one goalie addition: hone 


| 

| 

¢ 

4 

‘| 

4 
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The triie charscter- of the to 
sought for in-their movements, Ibis! in thei: 


the actor, find the inexuaustible sources of thei: 


space, seains to-be sowir 
just a@grain ig goatte 
sower, 

In regard to the movements of the hand 
can Classify gcourdin 
Whatwver ten 

1 hand, signifies clearness, breadth, truth, 
simplicity, facility. 
the band to laieek itself, to close, to 
appearance, is connected with 
imitation, doubt, complication, difficulty. 
There ate. certain gestures which have be- 
‘come 80,identitied with cer 
that their mere definition is 

verh, We. say .‘'show 
weaay ‘point 
}person’’ to desiynate malica. 
designation, of 
cated by more or less tension of the index- 
finger, are too well known to dwell upon. We 


to the 


minish 


uivalent 
fst,” fc 


alla memory; the open band to concentrate 
Hought.. We or scratch the forehead in 
‘ying to Chink how to wet out of a difficalty ; 
. man Often scratches his ear when 
embarrassed, “And, a& one scratches also when 
bothered. by flew, the saying, **he’s got a 
eu bis ear,” is applied toa man who does nc 
now what to do. 
To finger one's chin, to caress it often {n stuc- 
bession, AXpresses in common 
ion, the search for meansito fulfil) a 
Finally, to rub.oné’s bands together—a s 
n expression indicative joy, saif-congratu- 
tion. The saine thing may be said of chap. 
ing the hands, Which bas always and among 
i people been accepted as the sign and 


re of the thumb, while the other fingers are 
pointed at.the person ridisuled. *Svubnose | 
that.isthe interpretation of this 
mger-télegram, which is equivalent to say- 
ug, area fool.” 1t is also interesti 
D note--as Vestige of antique beliefs that 
long ago disappeared im France—the 
ture, which tousists in retaining the two 
lddie fingers with the thumb, and hold 
p the index ard little fingers, what we ca 
mre es cornes.” The childreo, who use 
6 gesture for pure mischief or derision, 
oubtiess never suspect that Sey are re 
on ve 


g auancient sign of - adjura 
way evil spirits, or to cadtans the Evil Eye. 
bis Still very popular in Italy, ea- 
ially at Naples, where uiany folks believe 
inseives. bopelessly lost if they had not 


4 


ut them alittle amulet of horn, or a little 


rved Band with ‘two fingers open, to pre- 

ve them the jeltatura.—[Transly ted 

om the French by the New Orleans Times- 


Se. Jong.as, 
itl ine 


Bake 


Inwn the gates of ou 


. LANGUAGE OF GESTURES 


power Of expreetion that the orator, the sing Za For the gifts also the methods necessary for devel- 
finest efforts. Ih prayer, in pain, In joy-- 
when or when be supplicates, 
—his hanGe uplifted, lowered, or hovering in 
his thoughts in air, 

winds by ti sord. 
8) Open, to spread out 


Whatever causes | 


obecurity, 


memes, tion, the path of deception; therefore you may know 
to 


Zor falsehood. 
One's firger at a 

The gestnres of 
warning, of preciiion, indi- just in proportion to their power to produce harmony 


press the fingers flat upou the forehead to re- 


he feels f 


belief delibera- 
4you lift yourself one step tofvards that life, that 


lan 
the |, spirit of harmony. 


metaphor of enthusiasm. To put one’s thumb 

© one's nose while the other fingers are | See || 

moc ong. nearly civi 

Why! think jt is because the principal TAVING THIRTEEN MONTHS WITHOUT FOOD—IiIs 
ectof this gesture is to render the nose tem- : TORY OF A KEMARKABLE GOase, 

porarily suubbed—which is done by the pres- TeLecraru To THs TRIBUNE, } 


ng in July, 1882, by the twitching of her arm and sharp paina 


6, make, sport.af saying to waste, her aight became more dim, and for the pe 
1d Beast, $0 loha we ta conteud pather 

“tian With Gir faults, ani 
wir imtend of 
astures; truly, the flaming. sv ord 


lt. Lill wo nay & tiie descent, and peerioug te her iis worked 


— 


| 
- 


— (For the PSYCHOMETRIC CIRCULAR.| 
Psychometric Discipline. 
MEDIUM MRS, DR. CLARK. 


member 'he inner light, coming from 
our peculiar spiritual atmosphere, may be shadowed 
with conditions that require removal before the ful! 
force of this inward flame will your spiritual 
ife with its beauty and grandeur. Remember every- 
hing in life tends to produce either harmony or d 


While discord obscures our light and destroys our ) 
produces unity of thought and ac- | 
ion, purity of vision and a perfect reflection of light 
and. love. The physical hfe must be perfect before 
armony can prevail, therefore you miust expect to 
Rive in accordance with its laws. Harmony is tlic 
sspiritual atmosphere, the avenue for inspiration, the 
channel for all truth. Discord is the road to destruc- 


the impression by your conditions whether it is troth 


All our habits, tastes, actions, thoughts, associa- 
itions tend to improve or retard your development 


For discord. 

| Divine order, time for everything, place for all 
f things and concentration of thought will assist your 

untoldment. 

Purity of thought, life and emotion a faith that 
|knows no doubt, a hope that never desponds, a char- 
ity that covers all wrong, a love that knows no fear, 
a voice that speaks in tones of music, an eye that sees 
‘all things with peace and joy, this may seem impos- 
|sible ; but we haye given you an ideal to follow ; at- 
j tempt to reach this perfection and in working for it 


ome, that region that knows no im thilities, no 
limits to the imagination, but a boundless apace filled. | 
with perfect harmony, giving the soul a delight that } 
cannot convey nor music interprel—the | 


Fort Praix, Apfil 0;—The noted of 
Kate Smulsey was ended at 8 o'clock. this by 
) death. The first symptoms of her disease were manit 


through the head. She did not give up, however un dl 
October of that year, when she took to her 
leave It. She ate small quantities of food Murc 
11, 1884, when, because it distressed her, and Decaase 
she gaid she lacked desire for food, she sat 
anything. For afew months after she would take wate ; 
in her mouth and eject 16 without swallowing any, hut 
\v from August to November, itis asserted by the family, 

whe are trnthful people, she tock neither ne 


6( liquids, March to Thanksgiving Daydt is undis 
puted that she ate 
| Various physicians attended the case; “same 
nounced it hysteria, othera St. Vitne’a Dance, and othe 
Called it chorea. The attending physician, Dr. Soller. 
pl been overwhelmed with letters of inquiry about th 
Case, and patent medicines have been sant from all par 
f of the country. He said to-day that o cbange senmed 


take place in December, when the constant motion of t 
' body ceased to some extent. Miss Smulsey’s leah begar 
week she Wes Unconscious most of the time. Bla he. 
came 60 emaciated that she weighed ouly twenty-f 
pounds. The house has been tRronged to-day by peo 
Saxious to the bedy, Qaly people not actuated } 
curiosity were admitted. Saveral physicians will he 
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Now of the survival o 
DAY STAR, N 


ne fittest. And the 
“ fittest ” does not merely mean the mest 
adapted to the special conditions of the 
contending races ; it means, in the long 
the best adapted to carry the or- 
| the perpetual puzzle of life. One man ganic ascent of life higher. Thus, out 
| finding health, intelligence, character, /¥ of this harsh process of selection, under 
wealth, every good thing prepared be- '| which the strong succeed and the weak 
| forehand for him; another man, born f go.to the wall; it turns out that the 
| atthe same hour of the same day, in [ type of life advances. Thus life has 
| the:same land and city and street, finds 4 reached to man, and thus man is reach. 
| disease, stupidity, vice, crime and pov- ing on, slowly, to a nobler humanity. 
| erty, every bad gift awaiting him in the When we discern this secret of hard 
| home into which he is born. One mz a( old Mother Nature, we seem to see the 
_| is plainly destined to honor and happi- | smile break forth over her stern face, 
| negs. Another is, as plainly, destined and we know that there is a benediction 
| to dishonor and misery. One nation in her heart. 
| finds itselfon a hard and rock-bound# And thus we turn back to the old 
coast, in a savage climate, where it has f Bible, where'the Church found her doo-. 
| to fight with the elements for standing trine of a Divine Election, to see that 
room, and tug at the breasts of Mother jj #t too was in reality just such a choice, | 
Earth for a few scanty drops of nour- 4 not of arbitrariness but of reason; not 
ishment; and the thews of a noble man- | of favoritism but of a just and lovi 
hood are thus éxercised of necessity, | care for the good “of the whole family 
_ | and the nation grows heroically strosig. F Of the children of God ‘The Divine 
_ | Another nation “finds ttself cradléd in jy Election of Israel, concerning which the 
the soft lap of a land’ whose face smilés ‘spake, was & cholca of Israel, 
in @ perpetual summer ; lulled to sleep to a private privilege but to a uni- 
by the deligious languor of every voice{}{Versal service; a fore-ordination not to 
of nature; its. food dropping into its/f ® selfish enjoyment but to an unselfish 
mouth from the trees which blossom all / Ministry; an endowment of one people, 
the year round” ahd from the gardens{, not with a monopoly but with a trust. 
__ which grow aif by magic; and a rane | Israel was chosen and called to be the 
of lotus-eaters dream life away in idle-\ means of bringing in thé “Gentiles to 
_ , ness, loafingy but never inviting their the knowledge of God and the life of 
LC Go where you, will, this. fact his children. When we turn to the New 


ture, hig, mission, and his fate, by de. 


powerfully impressed the imagination 


favorites‘of the Eternal, but Hic trusted | 
the clay, eervanits; singled out for a training 
_ Nature selects her Taces not out at? which should fit them to carry on the 
arbitrariness but becausé they are fitted ; gracious purposes of the good King’s 
_ for her purposé. That purpose is nogr sovernment. They are saved out of 
the happiness of her: favorites but the sin that they may be the “Ghosen means | 
progress of her whole family. The of saving mankind, the Wheleluman' . 
races that are fit td survive do BUrviVe; race, here and ‘hereafter, Read St. 
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Paul carefull?” and you will find that | 
this is what he means; and, finding 
this, a great light will break in upon 
jyour mind and you will perceive that ai | 


at 


Cowper’s Poems. 


One evening, just at dark, a relative 
of Cowper called upon Johnson, the 
publisher, with a bundle of poems, 
which. were offered for publication, ; 
provided he would publish them at his ; 
own expense-and risk and let the author 

have a few copies gratis for his friends: ; 
Johnson carefully read the poems, and ‘ 
liked them. But the public did not, 
seem to agree with Johnson. The , 
‘poems were printed, and bound, and 
issued; and the reviewers.” 
came down on them with vile abuse, | 


ume. 


In fact there was scarcely a review pub-. 
lished that did not heartily condemn 
them, as fjt only for milkmaids and’ 
buttershops. * The result was that these 
really beautiful poems—some of them 
ect gems of thought and feeling— | 

y upon the publisher’s shelves, gath- 
ering dust, while méaner trash went off 
at a premium. 

After a lapse of several months the 
‘same relative appeared, with another ; 
}  ., bundle of manuseript poems, by. the 
‘same author, which he offered upon. the 
same terms as before. In this second 
collection was the inimitable poem of 
“The Task.™ Johnson read it, and 
{read others of the batch, arid he re 
solved to make another yenture. The 
: poems were of rare merit, and he could 
,not think an intelligent people would 
give them the cold fable. And he } 
published them. | 
As soon as this second issue had ap- 

‘peared, the tone of the reviewers 
| changed, and Cowper was hailed’ as the 
first poet of the age; the poems went 
off with a rush; and not only so, but 

this success created a demand for the |i 
first.publication. Johnson 

fruits of his ju 

1812, Co 


“£6,764. And we are happy to state 
that a generous portion of that he , 
shared with the worthy author. Jobn- | 

son was in business many years, and ‘| 
made much money ; but his greatest hit § 
was his persisting 


| Use Time well, and you will @etfrom 
j his hand more than he will from 
yours.— Miss Wetherell. 


} merit, and would find a publi 
|} to read, laughed immoderately as he | 


) Whatever conciusion we. adopt ré 
this matter, the significant fact remains tha) 
reaped the 
ent, and courage; tom with nervemabter; sooner 
8 poems—only two strictly materialistic 
years of copynight—netted the sum of '( tom ‘must be faeed. - After ascertaining th 


\¢ ‘mations of functions in the cerebrum, the is 


publishing Cow- 
per’s poems.— Selected. 


> <2 — 


fig.both beyond the facts and contrary to the 


Discouragements of Young Writ- 


Stories of the misadventures of young fl 
writers, and the opinions expressed of | 3) | 
their early effusions, would a vol-| ie 
Irving, Thackeray, Bulwer, Char- 
lotte Bronte, all kmew what it was to 
find their wings short-clip in their 
early efforts to soar to 6. Some 
years ago a young teacher sent a manu- 
script to a publisher, who returned it 
with the suggestive advice to stick to 
her school. teacher was Miss Al- 
cott. A young preacher in the West, 
some twenty-five years ago, sent six ar- 
ticles to the. publisher of a oo a 
paper, offering them in paymént of his 
tion. They were “respectfully 
declined.” That young man was Henry 
Ward Beecher. i young man, . 
the pretty name of Bloomfield, went, 
something more than half a century 
ago, to the editor of the London Ziter- 
ary Magazine, with the manuscript of 
@ poem, which he hoped essed | [ij 
er. The | 
critic to whom the manuscript was given |} 


perused the production, and finally ad- | 
vised the editor to recall the young | 
man and give him some sound advice, @ 
in order to dispel the illusion that he | 
was & poet. e manuscript was the 
“Farmer’s- Boy,” which may be sean, | 
about the time of the holidays, illustre- | | 
ted in the highest art. Boys and girls, | | 

if you bave a purpose in life, work 
away. Something will come of it, if 
you only persevere. Trust in God, be 
self-reliant in your associations with 
men, live beyond the low level of the | Be 
shafts of ridicule, and do not be dis- | 
couraged by a sneer.—Literary Life. . | § 


Credality and Reasoning. 


cousciousness is certain to appear in cones 


present state of the case with regan to local 


duction must be drawn as to ‘the nature 
of the -relation between 
and consciousness, Grant that. this isdgerion: 
shall be more or less a speculation; we need. 

k, to remember that all reasoning és 
lative, from the nature of the case enecula- 
ive, and that the only distiiiction betwee 
credulity and reasoniug is this, that eredullt 


acta, while reasoning is beyond the fete bu 
ccording to the fact.—{Prof. W. BR. Benedir 
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Man es his growth, his energy, | 


chiefly to that striving of the will, that 

ot with culty which we When I carne to Mr: Wendl 
pleasant work does not’ of a weeely Glineonian newspaper, 
make robust minds, does not vive men a the Helwas one « 

*be-podrest and man in: Roch» 
con usan wers, doesn ! 

— ess of their own i ter. - He dived in a oben bows in obsours 
not-train them to endurance, to per the village, Inthe wrster 
‘severance, to steady force of will. with- Gf the state, powever, be wat then: ; 


] out which all other acquisitions are” politic. 


Depiod of He was bften sent by 
nothing. Difficulties are more impor-.™@ 


cates on of graye importance into 
tant to the human mind than what we various states.. He sowetunes had to borre 


| assistance; work we must, if we bom an appearance 
‘Wile talents: Was standise’ cue day iu. 
) ‘would bring out and perfect our nature. «5 


| with Mr. Weed-and Fredetick White 
‘Does not a life without difficulty. be-. 827 was subeegnently vice. 


insipid and joyless ? | and Jadge of the o1d- supreme court, with wp 
‘There is a higher good than enjoyment | Dil be bangedit lf got Shoshana)? Whit 
d this requires suffering ‘in order to 
oltain 


y pulled out astlver dollar, gave to the 
y and ssid; Take thas Home 7a 
ther.’’ He ssiged the glittering an< 

of jike deer. I dow the 
‘things fo ube discredit of Mr. Weed, Bart to ui 
RL ror. It was rere that « men Who. was 
rechould be so great. Spattered with 
, with bare arms be pulled at the old nee 
the Telegraph and erots Lhoge apariktin 
dls whieh in later years mads tie Aj. 

y Evening Journal famous. 

LYMAN BEBOHER. 

Dr. Beecher. was tried for neresy by the ore: 
Dycery of Cincinnati for certala. ntterances ¢ 
in New England, ~The cass bat eos up 
bbe eyvod whieh met in in 1854. 
The yestimony was ali in. . One forenoon Dr. 
Beecher commenced gumaming np in biadafens: 
8 ustial, be was able ahd ingenione while ad- 
sing his distinguiabed suditory, On: tis 
jourpment at noon bé fodk a select party 
bouse for dinger, among so 
his antaconiss. -As was the goetor's won 


Mere oddity of style i. contemptible; but 
aeharminuniqgr even if it be 
istling With crodities, ppovided it 
omething wortliy and significant, lyle 

ometitmes clutebes a thought, as if by. the 
ront; amd you can almos¢ hear the poor h 
me wheeze under the He makes 
Feet littie drend of his next sentence. 
eliberate excesses Of all kinds are Vulgar, | 
nd come Of gelfishness. In literary style a | 
sire.to strut and spread a peacock tail, 
strain the extremes of diction, is the 
esire toat prompts the patent-medicine man} D enthusiastic hours, be kept righs-on.makin 


bis name and glastic and facetious. He ecemad parveular' 
Pendent. | Gestrous of favorably bis moderate 
edi ponents. Suddenly there piped: up. fran 
| — ult; lower end-of the table & Voice whieh 
The Average Cost of Living, tered these words: atoer, listened to 
How Many pergons have even a roughidea[ speech ip the synod the moraine. and 
the eyerage Sum upon which by far a you are plagued go0d at twist. but 
the Yor can twist your creed onto che W estminster 
“ESF Of the citisens of the United States | UC of faith, you can twist better than. 
clothed-and housed A recent statis- or you gan," e doctor’s coagtenane 
is Supported by of them are impudent, Then, 
the cents per capita a day. & Jangh... “bhe voles. that 
35 as the NC, dower end of the table belonsed to. He 
average we the “bal by: Beecher. Whether Be Can cz 
extvemes, thers be hany persona ne wee The 
who have not even this sum to live WORE 
on. That. fifty cents day ; assembly, and was yet 
arm ‘hands run ‘ram $20 to of Dr, Bay 
od that on 1 seVeral DUS except to tell one, to hts chronic 
often. supported. it is He phe Pi 
00, that some cther human beings bave oF 
Setweeh the extreines of our modern soolety 
most evident.—( Phi letin. 
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| — MINATION OF SELY. 
ant A writer in a réeent ouniber of Sdence thas some 
“thse Up lis éstimate of the scientific charac 
op viet. “Tie sider Words the General Gordon: 
| Let oo one thing that Gordon mounted his camel 
his one ok rode into the desert, or seized bis stick and 
co. L don't know. of any beter way Of) his rascals up the mouths of the Chiwese 
ine tar then to tell whas the doctor 


16h G8 af the wien giving 
ure in’ Gatery. “Young. g*ntismen,'' 
id he. before 
mike Meyer your ges- 
Pomp yours full.of your sub- 
oe till you can't anetver drop, and theu 
the ining avd wAturo 
the inatamcé of the doctor nad 
sped bimiesl{ Pali on the sabjece of hisatudy, 
14 when he reeched ubé church was too cazer 
oat the 


Picture Memory «f Babyhood— 
Afraid of the Creeping Darkness. 


Ps Upon this occasion I was sitting on the 
toor playing at the feet of two grown 


ter, with both of whom I was favor. | 
ile. They were sewing. ‘Presently one} 
seid to the other somethin 
f wonder what thé little thing is think. | 
ing about;” “I wonder if they don’t at 
| age remember their babyhood:” 
| “Letasee.” ‘The cousin, who was very 
| deftin making things clear to children, 
| questioned mé in a way that made me un. | 
Gerstand their diift obedience. | 
the efort, butcou'd only look up| 
and smile.. I could not the 
ture, memory broughi me, and they thouvht 
Edidnottemember anything, But both 
Seenes, the questioning and the picture, | 
return vaguely to me at times, but is one 
of those tieeting things we rarely 
aoguage except when with our sincerest | 


riends. 
cousin is still one of my dearest 
mtimiates, to whom I can talk fréeely.ov | 
odd subjects—or, as we say, “we think | 
sioud to each other,” One day I de- 
scribed the incident to her, and she said 
she seemed almost.to remember somethin: 
Kind. But she-replied, “You di 
106 remember.” I answered J did. but 
lad not Iaeguagé with which to explain. | 
contrm it | suid, #1 want toask you | 


Obe question: Didn't 1, when an infant, | 


cream and cry a long time evety even- 
Mg, just as it was getting dark, | 
and would not comforted?” 


‘She replied, “Yes; but otherwise you. 
‘Werea very good babe.” “Well. when | 
‘you asked me that question I remembered 
lying in your Tike baby, and you | 
were.in a large rocking-chair rocking ‘me 
vigorously, singing. doing everything to 
joothe me, but nothing can remove the | 
ribic fear that as the darkness crept on, | 
e world, with my mother and all | | 
ved,.was going out presently like the 
a candle; that I felt that ever y- 
hing would turn to nothing. ” | 
_Esuppose I had seen’ darknoss some- 
Imes before the lamp “was lit."and ac 
epted the appearance for the literal fact 
—that darkness Wasa state of nothing- 
It was natural enough impression, | 
saw everything fading im the twi- 


ocking~giass 


gto this eifect: 


| 


4 


with magnificent bat blind faith, He was 
| 0as student uf the problem in band. be hada keene 
intelligence, his judgment was prompt and accurate 
he was patient and far-sscing, bie will Was indoml- 
| table; bat, above all, he had slichinated an- 

tirely from his problem. This mute Goriou great. 
men could got; sad do 


He could see what other 
what they dared not, becauae 
asa hamen being can be.” 


To one familiar with the Sériptuses this para- | 
graph suggests various utterances of Christ and his 
disciples. “if any man will after. ine let bum 


deny himeelf.” “So likewise 


you that forsaketh not ali that be heath, he cannot | 
‘be my distiple” good shepherd giveth his 
girls, one my cousin, the other my eldest |##¢ for his sheep.” “Neither count Eagle: Gene 

myself, thar I might finfali my cotires, With 


the Christian life Ths. basi 
ead sits up late, not conntim 
so that he may realize the gui 
a 
self with untifin 
profession, whet 
theology or srt. 


climb higher and éver 
ideal that recedes as he 


may get 
of nature. 


Love took np the harp 
the churda with mi 


ht ; 
“ Swote the chord of 


Belt, 
in music out of sight.” 


it mivisters t. the 
tender mother delightsin ja 


in building.up | .. 
when we are called to the eli 


bh 
ie senee ol duty— 
God,” hd 
rise to a higher life 


throw off incambrances,. to 


cities, to take ou new growths 
emands of daily life’that urwe 


d 
the exercise of industry, 


than to be left to reclin 
inactio 
hood an 
aud love the hand that applies 
W hen wedo really love our 
when our own private interest 
part of thé general interest, 


| terestadiy do what is best for the en 
| Spey of which we form part, we bayeeuecesded 
mating self from the problem of life 
individual whe really 
follower of 


Cab a 


angel to Adam 


“Nor fevé thy life nor hate: but what tho Hvest 
short permitto heaven.” 


lave well; hew jong or 


“The necemity of- abnegation of self is 
Tecoguized as fully in every day lifeas in 


g enae déaranto him, 
ns be has set bis heart) 
n. The aspiring professional mab. devotes 
aasiduify to the mastery of his 
it be medicme, surgery, law, 
His* meatand Ine. drink” ja 
add knowledge to. knowledwe, skill. to skill. and 
higher toward the bright 
advances. The acientist 
“ scorus delights and lives laboriotis days” that ue 
er and deeper jusight inte 
ve in one of ite Ingumetable 
ut into | forme is at the bottompof “noble 


of Life, and amete on all | 
that, trembling, passed 
It is easy to obey the veice of live The dovetsa| 
reasonable self-denial a sacrifies if | 
vishing herself 
her child; ébe father finde his 
Bat there-are tines: 
mination of self 
probiame of life nut by the love of.love, ba 
“stern daughter of the 


the interior necessity laid apon ue te | 
than wehaye hithberte led: te! 


of endurance, of pation} 
waiting. Infinitely better thus to-> be 
ignoble ease, 
toslip beck toward a lower ty 
Womanbovud Andso we “Kiss 


Him who “ pleased not himestf. 
follower he can easily obey the behest of 


teriatics 


- 


he Was aa tinseliish 


whosserst of 


ness man rises éarly 


the myateries 
ry tean 
abnegatieon of 


the’ 
greatest happiness 


by. 
of 


develop new 
hy the inexerable | 


us imperatively ta 


. 


epuerrel on 
to tr): 
pe Of 
the rod’ | 
it. 
neighbor 
becomes 
when 


as ourself, 
ub only a 
we cag. disin- 
tire econatita- 


Wh 
dees thie be but 
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eneral comptaial among nfapts towar 

evening; and perhaps nghting the lam 
reassure them flint the world is going 
to last a little while longer, and be the Dest 
‘cure for it. I suppose 1 ceased my Weep 
ing and criés when the lamp was lit. for 
would not only dispel my Tears, but 
trom having: them dispelled a number of 
Tcotid at length learn that there 
‘Waemo Ganger and that the earth was a 
permanent institution. 


In a general Way We call our wil free, 
when we do what we love to do, that is, 
when the emotional undertone directs 
and controls the intellectual overtone 

and-we call ourselves hound by the law 
of duty, when the intellectual’ motive 't 


| the emotional impules. But either 


form ofexpression is but half trae, and 

vw We must educate ourselves to a more 

complete .and perfect comprehension. 

c The-average education is one-sided and 

consists mainly in filling the conscious 

mind with images of approximate truth, 

and bringing the emotional life into 

: subservience to it. 

It is the task religious education, 
in a higher sense, educate the emo- 

cu) tional life into harmony with the divine 

| n| law, and to bring the intelectual life 


How to Keop Warm. 

"1 méver wear an overcoat, ” said ex- 
eayer Yeux, “for the simple reason that 
4-do fot see how it protects any one from 
ONE Tt 16 Open und loose at the bottom 
Baa the cold air creeps up Underneath it and 
Stomach or the chest. Protect 
eee viscera, the lungs, liver, bowels and 
These are the citadels of health. 
‘Blow is this to be done? By wearin 
Uiiek woolen clothing next to the skin. 
Gouble sets of fiannels, That retains 
nataral heat of the bedy, which se!- 
Gom varies in a healthy person: so that | 
‘RGver take cold on going out into the open 
alr. 

“These theories w 
me by a Col Dillo 


i 


id 


We were out taking 

ve. Sie pic up the reins and ar- 
Tanged a heavy Woolen blanket around his rs relation: conjugal uty of 
ans cold?’ said L right, but differerice of sphere of action 

VOU wall you are cold before you wrap ite duty, like husband and wife ; and 
too late.’ the love of truth is to tie the marital 
tched. knot of union and thake thém 6ne. This 


| RMULAS OF. TRUTH, is the essence of the at-on-ment which 
truth shail make you frea,” Christ alone,can teath, and is the ‘es- 


sence of that truth which alone can 
make us free. By chastening the enio- 


| of the tree of life, and: is primarily the 


' tional life, which springs from the root 


;love of ‘life, into accordance with the 
| divine law, it becomes the love of ~ 
tneighbor first, and. the love of the truth 
last; but the first° and" the last, the) 
VAlpha and the Omega,” tire. both’ ton- 


of 
‘years for the freedom of | 
true understanding. 

Phere is, however, great deal of 
fuscation in the average mind about . 
this moet desirable-treasure of freedom ; "téinéd” in Christ, ‘whois: the” son a 
and it ‘may be worth while to stop a j God, or the manifest incarnation of the 
moment and reflect what it really means. Father of 
We call the 


inherent life principle tr. Thus when we love the truth above 
Manifesting “itself through conscious 
mt, in both its constituents... It will 
the conditio sine gua non : | 
| our minds; it will ‘make: ts ‘perfect'or — 
‘they can be réached b mere intéllect- 
|) lectual life, buf both are branches from | | 7 


else and conform life to it, the 
volition and action; the will 
tarting point, 
manity.” Cohscious volition manifest... 
thought the former arising from the! had perhaps the clearest insigh 
same root of life, which is faith ‘hal abstraction, because he’ had the or- 


of man, ang will love ‘as aid illuminate our 
claim a free wil as the s ’ 
of a true hu. )Personateusor soundand speak through 
= 
| 88 action hag two constituents, viz., *... through our minds. 
emotional life, the latter from the intel-| ‘Into psychological proceedings so far as 
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ic basis of righteousness in his Jaw: | NS 
| The Two Christa 
origin, which on] belongs to the SK 
The Christ of the Bast and the Christ 


of Abrahaiit ‘to 


Mozoomdar, of India “One 
the will that from its own spontaneous ds is am elaborately learned man, versed in 


im... 


is congruent. with abéve-cited for. 
mula of Jeans; but giving only the hu- 
‘man side or thé manifestation of / free- 
dom, while the latter gives us the divine 


r 


_ ‘In his first appearing in’ the persori 


“a the origin of the cause. - 


or the divine immanenee in the mind of 


‘inan, was the personified incarnation of 


Love; in his second appearing, to which 
mankind is gradually ripening, be will 
be the divine immanence as the incarna- 
tion-of Truth, atid when wWe-love the 
r trath above all else and our neighbor as 
ourselves; our souls will become wise 
virgins, ready to“niteet: the bridegroom, 


tou 


“Listen to the voice of intuition. 
Intuition is the short-cut to all wisdom. 
That which we call practical knowled 
is the bitterest enemy to intuition. But 
it should not. be; our intuitions are 
practical if we only have faith tot 
and realize them. e doubt them be- 
| cause they have wings that would lift 


us high above our present position. We 


“intuitions ; are the soul’s voice 
heard through the flesh. To listen to 


accord perfornis the will}of God. ‘This ry all the principles of theology, Hie doo. 


ge) ti learn to beware of him. He is a Ulecha 


TY hey tolerated only because he carries with | 


| are so earthy it. seems impossible for us | 
| to. be lif 


by such intangible things 
as intuitions. 


But I say—trust your. |/y 


trine is historieal, exclusive, arbitrary, 
th, opposed to the ordinary instincts and 
iy natural common sense of mankind. He 
, insists upon plenary inspiration, be- 
comes stern over forms, continually dis 
cants on miracles, imports institutions 
° foreign to the genius of the continent, 
and in casé of non-compliance with 
|” whatever he lays down, condemns men 
| t to eternal darkness and death He con- 
‘ tinually talke of blood and fire and hell. 
¢ He considers innocent babes as the 
ar progeny of deadly sin; he hurls 
»s{invectives at other men’s faith, 
) t however truly and‘ *Comscientiously 
[h held. No sacred nations are sacred to 
7 im; unless he has taught them All 
Self-sacrifice which he does not under- 
‘,, Stand, is delusion to him. All Serip- 
tures are false which have grown ut 
nC’ outside of his dispensation, climate, an 
nationality. . He will revolutionize, de- 
14 nationalize, and alienate mén from their 
lo kith and kin.” Wherever he goes men 


lar to Hindus, a Kaffir to Mohammedans, | 
a rock of offence to everybody. He is | 


-o- him the imperial prestige of a conquer- 
4 ing race: Can this be the Christ that 
le, Wil save India ?” 
| By his side place another figure. He 
ay 18 simple, natural. He is a stranger to 
ng the learning of books. Out of the pro 


them and to obey them is to submit our 
bodies to the transforming influence 
that changes the worm to the butterfly. 


-“The present is the child of the past 
and the parent of the future.” in ee 


For all men, all women, Time, your 


‘country, your condition, the invisible | 


world, are the interrogaters—Who are 
you? What do you? Can you obtain 
what youwish? Istheremethodin your 


| consciousness? Can you see tendency 
in your life? Can you help any soul?— 


If the city, county, or mpighborliood 
‘in which you live, cannot afford-more 


individual in it, be thou that one, and 
you will be one of the Creator's noble- 
‘men, and the highest position will be 
yours-—honest manhood. 


than one strictly honest and truthful 


found, untaught impulses of his divine 
soul, he and, when he speaks, 
t nations bow their heads. His voice is | 
"| @ song of glory; his sentiments are the 
| | visions of a heaven in which all men | 
101 are united by love. Hisdoctrines are the 
2 ¢ simple utterances about a fatherhood 
li which makes all the races of the world 
one great family. The sinful and the 
sorrow-stricken, the ignorant and the 
unwise, the publicans and harlots, the 
very dregs and refuse of mankind, he 
g draws around him. What he touches | 
; { he purifies, but the touch of no impu- 
se; ty. can taint the light of holiness in 
. |him. The fountains of righteousness 
he drinks as they flow. from heaven. 
+ | The profoundest wisdom and_ holiness 
come to him as comes natural breath to 
us. The unspeakable peace of God de- 

Seends upon his soul as showers de- 
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ture and that. 


‘scend wpon the thirsty soil. iat is 
invisible to others is seen as daylight 
by him. The music that no mortal ear 
can hear, the celestial music of the 
union of spirit with spirit, filleth the 
expanse of beholdeth revelation among 
all nations and amid all faiths. His 
love imvites men to rest and reward. 
His presence is the presence of all that 
is good and loving; his memory is 4 
benediction unto all. | 

Babes and children he calls unto him, 
but the wise and self-righteous he puts | 
away. His institutions are the simplest 
forms of instinctive love and remem- 
branee, and his service is the affection- 


ate labor of self-devoted faith. All| 


lands echo his teachings, all nations 


respond to his mystical utterances about ! 


heaven and earth. Wherever he treads 


he stands, ali sorrow and self-complaint 
are hushed. His long, uncut locks of 
hair, in which the pure zephyr of the 
mountains plays; his trailing garments 
of seamless white, whose touch the dis. 
eased and sinful eagerly long for, his 
beautiful feet, washed with - precious 
‘ointments and wiped with women’s 
haif ; his self-immersed air, absent eyes, 
brightened forehead, which show that 
his spirit is far, far away, communig. 
with beings whom we do not see—point 
him out to be the prophet of the Kast, 
the sweet Jesus of the Galilean lake, 
whom we still see in our hearts. The tes- 
timony of: his life and death makes heavy 
enly realties ten-fold more realto us. His 
patience and meekness in suffermg are 
like an everlasting rock, which we mav 


life. is poverty has sanctified the 
home of the poor; his love of healing 
fills-the earth with innumerable works 
of benevolence and Sympathy, and fills 
with wonderful hope the bedside of the 
sick and dying. 
rection ¢all us to the mansions where 
he has gone to wait for us. Through- 
out the whole Eastern world the : 
fume of his faith and devotion yw 
spread. The wild genius of Moham- 


med knew and adored him amid the 


sands of Arabia. Tho tender love-in- 


toxicated soul of Hafiz revelled in the | 


Sweetness Of Christ's piety amid the 
rosebuds and nightingales of Persia. 
And here, t00 in India, though latest 
and most backward, we Hindu Aryans 


have learned to enshrine him in the | 


heart of our philasophy, in the care of 
our exuberant love. Look at this pic- 
This is the Christ of 


| the Fast, and that of the West. Very | 


| ern Christ, we speak of the incarnation | 
1 of theology, formalism, ethical and phys- | 
¢ ical force. Christ we know is neither of 


have localized what God meant to make 
universal. 


true that éhe pictures are extreme. And 
there are men in the West with an 
Eastern imagination, as there are ori- 
entals who have inherited the coldness 
and hardness of Europe. But when we 
. of an Eastern Christ, we speak of ) 
the incarnation of unbounded love and | 
grace ; and when we speak of the West- | 


the East nor of the West; but men 


_BORGIVENESS OF SIN. 
This doctrine so clearly taught in| 
the Bible has been presented by the 


flowers spring under his feet; wherever } old school of theologians, im such a 


Way as to combat the intelligent con. 
| viction of thousands, both in and out | 


~ 
the churches: and inter-tronical 


‘ Forgive signifies a giving for, or instead 

of, being derived from the two Anglo- 
‘Saxon words, for and gifan, to give. 
' To forgive means then to give some- 
thing for, in place of something. To 


_ place of sin. What is this something, 


t that which, as it is received, takes away 
sin. 
He 


hold 4 Segue tossed ih the tempest of 


forgive sin is to give one something in 


unless it be salvation? By this I mean, 


“Who can forgive sin but God?” 
gives us himself, his nature, his | 
’ righteousness, in place of our nature or 

unrighteousness, and thus one is 
enabled to get rid of sin. Through | 

Christ, is equivalent to saying through | 
: God, since Christ means anointed. As 


death and resur- } 


' pay that the great God has not always 


(@ person is anointed from above, or by 
‘God is he able to free himself from the 
power of sin. ‘Will any one presume to 


been anointing man with divine power, 


forgiving the race, ever giving 


whereby he has been able “to escape 

the corruption that is in the world 
through lust” or human desire? Were 
it not for the constant influx of divine } 
life into man,there would be no hope for 
the race, and it is encouraging to know 
‘that “He who hath begun a good work 
in you (or in us) will perform it ane 
the day of Jesus Christ; ” Phil, 1:6. 
Hence the conclusion that God is ever ' 
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instead of sin. This 


va ion} 
kind of» substitu. 
tion can not be objected to by any one 


-and ye shall be forgiven” (or loose 


or let go). “Forgive (or loosé away) | 


away). As we forgive, or loose away 


| who believes that God is imminent in 
the beings whom he is making into the 
complete image of himself. To be fair 
to those who conscientiously hold to 
the old idea of forgiveness as pardon, 
& word or two should be said That 


another in any way from the power of 
sin do we not realize a corresponding ' 
degree of deliverance. The second word 
meaning, to’ be gracious to, needs no 
comment. 


“Then said Jesus, Father, 


man naturally (I mean his lower nature) 


is in an attitude of Opposition to God, 


ness demands obedience to his righteous 
will, is gladly and cheerfully granted. 
For this very reason I hold that if there 
‘is any change it must be in man, and 
not in God, who is unchangeable. With 
: Him there is “no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning ; ” Jas, 1:17. Unless 
| man changes his attitude of rebellion 
the divine will, he not 


_ and when through the gracious help of 


God, or the anointing spirit he yields | 


_to the immutable laws of righteousness 
there is a consciousnéss of deliverance. 
Call it pardon if you will, it does not 


be saved, | 


and that Ged being absolute righteous- / upon them, etc. All these various mean- 


whose transgression is forgiven, whose 


©! Portrait of the 
&) was found in 
: Gloucestershire, England, written and 
over the mantel piece 


forgive them for they know not what 
they do ” (Imke 23: 34), that is, send | 
away or let go the hold that evil has. 


ings we see are practically one, and yet 
they do not convey the idea of pardon,as 
generally understood. “Blessed is he 


|} sin is covered;” Ps, 32:1. “Blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, 


‘and keep it;” Luke 11 : 28. 
re J. L. Harrison. 
The True Gentleman’s Portrait. 


The following sketch is called “The 


an old manor-house in 


framed, and hung 


alter the facts of deliverance more or g 
less from the power of sin, and a sense hl] 
Of changed feelings toward God. To pp] 
confirm the position taken as to the 
‘eal moaning of forgiveness vations 
words used in the original 
the idea should be briefly considered. Si 
‘Kaphar, Nasa, and Salach, as used in 
the Old Testament, mean respectively,to 
(cover, lift up or away, and send away 
or let go). “But he being full of com. |ti 
passion forgave (or covered) their 
iniquity ;” Ps. 78:88 Does God 
cover sin by putting himself over it and v 
letting it remain, or by taking it away? * 
“ Forgive (or lift away) my sings;” Ps yn 
25:18. Is sin lifted away except di 
through the impartation 6f* the divine id 
nature? “There is forgiveness (or a rhe 
sending away) with thee, that thou Y 3 
| mayest be feared;” Ps. 180:4. As sin © 

| or the power of evil is sent away, is it 
not because the power of good or God 
takes its place? In the New Testa- 


ment we find, apoluo, charizomai, and 
aphiemi, signifying especially, to (loose 
away, be gracious too and send away 


Of virtue, and he is the true master 


"| we will have enough for every need- 
ful work. Moments are the material . 
of: which days and years are made. 
If these be well improved Wwe will 


ployment. 


of a sitting-room: “The true gentle | jj 


man is God’s servant, the world’s 
master and his Own man. Virtue is 
his business, study his recreation, con- 
tentment his rest and ‘happiness’ his 
reward. God is his Father, Jeans 
Christ his “Savior; and ‘the saints his 
brethren, and all that need him his 
friends. Devotion ‘is’ ‘his chaplain, 
Chastity his. chamberlain, Sobriety his 
butler, Temperance his cook, Hospital’ 
ity his Providence his 
steward, Charity his treasurer, Piety 
his mistress of the house, and Discre- 
tion his porter to let in or ont, as most. 
Gt. Thus is his whole family made up, 


the house. He is necessitated to take: 
the world on his way to heaven, and hie 
walks through it as fast as hé can, and 
all his business by the way is to make 


himself and ethers Take him 


in two words—a man an 


» 


— 


IF WE SAVE the moments of time 


ave years devoted to profitable em- 


Trae Gentleman.” I¢ 
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pret an individual. - 


MAN, 


sndencies; If Intelleotus oree, which 
————e tends to truth, to science; in other words 
Man is conscious of his existence. ye 


to the knowledge of what is, 2. Moral 
The source of christianity is therefore thegood | 
in the fact of existence, and in the con- | One can see in order, and by which al] 


sciousness we have of it. Man's exist-| men, whatever may be their rol; ion, do 
ence is individual. Each one is one. | f = 


Raturally the thing prescribed by the 
Pantheisin can come only by reflection, |! Rom. 9: 14 The of Affection 
and after effect. Man, in the simplicity ; tending to relations, to unions and of 
of the eqectoustioas, of himself, feels ) which goodness is but. an application: 
himself dependent, but distinet of that to do good to others is to love. 4 The 
which possesses him. In that individual- || foree of feeling, tending to satisfaction, 
ism he to himself: I am myself sedi Tea 

| 3 to. enjoyment,to happiness, 5. Religio 
and: nothing more, nothing less; but ; force, tendency té relations with 
bound to all. In pantheism he SAYS: 4 


who realizes the ideal of those elements 
Tam myself plus all; Tam « fragment of our nature and who, in order to sat. 


isfy them must be a being infinite in 
in hol} in} 
of man that eagle which you ‘see up 
there daring the sun; he is an eagle, | [NOTION oF vite 
related by each point of his body, by | 
h look of his eyes, to the eet | The ideal is that which is given only 


Individualism, this understodd,makes 


“holds. * «¢ Pantheism makes man a | Thus the ideal of the just, the good, 


polyp. the beautiful, of happiness, with what 


Consciousness of existence is accom- f poe 
panied by corollary notions inseparable 1 
from it: 1. That has not @J°"% + learn to determine its limits ? | 
Bare j Your mind alone furnishes it, alone con- ; 
always existed; it has had-a beginning; } ‘vee it 4 
would n Ow it, since I know my 
kee In the p t I find my.,. who of us -will give its measure? A? 


which he soars, to the sun which he be. | 8"40f which nothingoffers the ee | 
i 


self, in the past I do not find myself. ‘Perfect man i#an abstraction; the perfect ' 
ignored by him wha man is determined only by our mind. 
possesses it, is not an existence prop- The ideal which ne | 
erly speaking, and does not count, 2, the contrary, 
‘That existence of which he is conscious; the original of 
man feels that his will or his power ‘fs le by which we measure the worth of that 
not its basis; he” does not preserve it, of which the'ideal 
and if he does not Maintain it, he hag | = the supreme perfection, To judge | 
not given it to. himself. Otherwise, he | 
would use, to maintain it, the power dis- ;| Compare him to the perfect 
played to take “hold of it. Whatever to the ideal’ of human nature conceived 
then may be-the cause of man’s exist. by we appreciate that 
tence, it is foreign to hims elf; it ‘is individual according to the more or less ; 
apart and outside ‘of hin, Life that) resemblance he sustains ‘to that ideal. | 
phenomenon ‘which human mind has | 2#e ideal is therefore an indispensable } 
not yet succeeded to define, has not its || Measure to our’ Judgments, the only 
first source in éxistence. _ Means by which we can determine the - 

degree of imperfection of all that is not ’ 
perfect. All our appreciations are 


made on thé’measure of the ideal. 
he discovers in his being forces or tal 
Measure thé degree of science, on the | 


he has just left, to the atm osphere in | by the pure conception of the Salatiacs | 
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‘ideal of s science which’ is infitiite— |ing to. do, in the manifold and 
‘The degres.of holiness by the: ideal of | fact of their use it has.all to do; it is 
infinite purity; the degree of love by | it domain. In other words, man dis-. 
e ideal of love; the degree of happi- || of himself; he'is not what. he is | 
= by the ideal.of happiness, and we becatise he wills it, but he doe# what he | | | 
neverjjudge otherwise. | pleases; He is forced to be intellectual, 
‘Therefore, the ndtion of the ideal, as |' moral and affectionate, sensitive and re- 
only form of our judgments, finds ligious, "but Me is that in the 


‘itealt in every human and || he pleases, his will isfreedom; man 
sed. in minds .grose and. unculti- 
vated, luminous and clear in minds deli- That will, that yore that freedom 
cate and cultivated of man (for freedom is power) can never 
This study shows’ that the ideal can- |j &° dinposeess him of the | 
not he a abstraction, andl that it bis nature; 
legitimate to give it a value not only 
subjective but objective. The ideal: is prefer and’ to cultivate one to the détri- | 
rot merely a ‘notion of our mind, @ ment of the others; and even to subject ens) 
chimera of our imagination, a dream of } the religious tendeney to inferior ten | 
otir sensibilities, Bubi€ is realized out.|| Teds clear that the freedom of 
‘side“of us; itexiste; it ia witht! | * being, whatever he ‘may be, ‘consists 
out which all the judgments of reasog precisely the use of the 
would have nothing but nothingness’ faculties: of Ins nature, of all-his’ facul- 
Yor their basié) and that would imply ties, of all his forces without exception. 
‘Coikieetiintive: Man is not more or less free; he is free 
OF THE WILL OW be is not free. Supposethe least 
Those thoes we pediment: is no more; if is 
oft sible only onthe condition of being en- 


tire; it. is real on ‘ondition of being 
choice, a product: of his will. He is | 
such, whether he wills or not. As mt absolute. If I drag theleast fragment 


+ of weight, I may walk; but I do not 
does not-maintain his being, he is equal- | walk my dwn step, and‘in the exterior 


ly incapable of modifying it}, of giving i} facts where liberty seems suspended or 


it another cast." He cannot re-enter his jj 
mother’s womb and be born again. is, 


der the f delusion; 
| Those elements of our being are then 
. £ j ture; those forces, | 
foreigt The preferences of freedom,-or of the 
the will’ ais they exist will, in favor of such forces, explains it- 
without iis Mipetion. by the fact that those forces 
distinct. “There can be equilibrium, 
That facile diseovery that the forces, harmony, reciprocal assistance between 
the tendencies of man are not the effect 
of his will, leads to state the power or “artificial fusion, Search) 
that after truth, practice of the right, love 
sensibility, religiousness, are all differ-' | | 
potency, Impotent it is. to take away ent tendencies. And when those ten~ | | 
| {fom man give, dencies of our being act in concert the /f 
face from his being an impress it has | 
him his will can always treat them as science Ms 
t not put there, to: destroy im treats light; when the prism is presen- 
native tendencies and to renew his be, ted'the mass is dimolved. | | 
ing: it is mighty as to the employment) », | ray is broken and its splendid frag- } 
of those forces and can give-them direc- etal e used ot will 
tion. _ In the simple fact of the exist- 
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and innate separation which makes of CASTELAR’S ELOQUENCE. 
our forees and of our tetidencies Spanish Parlement te, ot | 
posed élements, not confused and amal- § one of the richest in the oratory which is beautiful in 


; : form, facile in speech and classical in favor. The 
gamated, exp lains that incontestable Spaniard worships form, and expresses his worship in 
fact so frequent that it cannot OSCAPS | dress and speaking. “The Spanish Parliament foliows 


the fashion-plates,” says De Amicis; “the dreasing 
the most superficial observation thatin H and the speaking are alike,” | 
individuals, now one and now the other | Théir facility is sudli it 4s rare to niembers 


: ; Of the Cortes correct an expression or hesitate for a 
predominates. One man has an active oh 


f tase. Even when speaking on & topic foreign to 
and penetrating intelligence, while his rhetoric, they embellish their speeches with quotations 
from the poets and with anecdotes and apostrophes. 
morality and religiousness are very inert. ’ Their intonation is measured, their poses many, and 
Another is moral without being relig-' their gestures rapid but graceful. The writer quoted 
thus describes the oratory of Castelar, the most 
ious, and yet another displays a religious quent 
tendency very pronounced and shows a. He pushes the worship of form to the point of idole. 
‘ ltry, & eloquence music. reason is the slave 
morality very indulgent and too severe. i: hia harmony in his mind, follows it, 
q : | sacrifices to it eve in t can offend it. 
This one loves ardently, but by chance His riod is - sirophe. One must hear him in order 
to credit the fact that uman speech, without t 
and without rule, without modesty, | meneare and song can 80 closely approach the. har- 
without measure; the other is disinter i more of ao than politician He has the 
heart a child peapa t and en. 
ested and Sencrous, but he knows only mity. In none of his speeches can one find abuse. In 
devotion. his most violent philippies he does not infuse into 
them a drop of gall. 
One can conceive that all possible} His “peeches are enjoyed, not feared. His eloquence 
: . . when it is grandest is tender; his most beautiful . 
combinations of the five native forces | speethes draw forth tears, 
r: ; To him the chamber of the Cortes is a theatre. Like 
must be realized; often even they com- 4 Improvisators, in order to have a serene inepiration, he 
is obli to s at given bour, at a 
bine themselves differently im the course and whth certain of time. 
erefore, on t a is to speak, resident 
of a human life, and in this ig found a artad ges that hte wheal’ the gal- 
- erles are crowded and ali uties are in their 
‘predigious variety. of characters, which places. newspapers announce his speech the 
eveni ore, #0 that the les may procure tickets: 
marks the human race. Hence also all for he requires a certain amount of expectation. c 
are talib fore speaking he is restless, and cannot kee ulet 
errors; they. defects of eq instant. 1 He it, 
} ‘ Sit, goes out in, wanders throu © corridors, goes 
Tra they are born of usurped edomi- into the Mente, and rushes into the café. 


nance of some of onr tendencies, or He fancies that he will not know how tO put the 


; : words together, that he will be laughed at or hissed. 
sometimes by one alone. Now, in time, Not a single lucid idea of his speech remains in his 
ee head. He has confused and forgotten everything. 
defect of equilbrium, a very {| ‘How is your pulse?” his friends ask, smilingly. 

“ " When the solemn moment arrives, he takes his place 
light one, brings a fall. And the want sting and pallid as a man con. 
emnhed to death, who is resigned to losing tn a single 

of equilibrium can go to the point that. day the glory acquired with so many years of fatigue. 
At that moment even his enemies pity his condition. 
Yeligiousnése the most intense, is in no | He Sivee glance around him, and says,— 

Way's “guarantee of love or PUTIGY. £ He is saved. His courage returns, his mind grows 
Matt. 6: 21 22. J . ) Clear, and his speech comes back to him like a forgotten 
EAN. ‘ sir, The president, the cortes, the spectators, disap- 

— He ones her his gestures, nothi 
ut Own voice, and feels naught but the m sterious 

THE TABLES TURNED. » force that sustains and upholds him. : 

Wendell Phillips had one eminent quality of the or- He = by the hour. _ a rg Non ogg 
never flustered. During the delivery of , 700M a person moves, not a gesture 
‘his first public at Var Hall'in 1887 20 voice interrupts him. He ts master of the As. 


» there sembly. He thunders, lightens, «i and 
was one moment when the whole audience, friends Al gleams like fireworks. He makes his sodiion 


=" 


tors smile 
ls forth shouts of enthus , ends d 

him, and there was a univer ‘ applause, and goes away with his 

was whet thatthe cause for which Wash. } — 
ington fought was far deneath that for which Mr, 
Lovejoy, the abolitionist, died. The young orator was} . For the Companion. . me parts : 
by no means disconcerted. No opposition ever dis-j . - ‘ age 
concerted him. He waited for luli in the storm, and To 
then resumed his address thus: Flowers that earthiness endure, . par 1856. 

“One word, gentlemen. As much as thought is bet- | ad uantity 
ver than money, so much is the cause for which Love- diam : better ; 
joy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. James be P can. the bond 
Otis thundered in this hall when the King did but Folning anything unclean fiable to 
his Docket. Imagine, you Sait, indjgnant than 
eloquence, had England offered. to put a gag upon his highest heaven. ins aré 
lips.” se of nothing less 

This happy turn brought the assembly over to his Der fectnass, 
side again, and the hall resounded with applause. 
There was no more opposition, and he concluded his fF... 

Speech in triumph. 


4 
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Companion. 
"VANITY OF VANITIES.” 


Rufus Choate, during his career, was the most 
saccessful advocate in New England. His legal | 
learning and vigorous*logic coinmanded the re- 
spect of judges. His wrung verdicts 
from reluctant juries. Senates and mass-meetings 
listened with rapture to the brilliant rhetoric in 
which he clothed his thoughts. 
Friends loved and the community admired him. 


Clients hurried to retalti his services. Political, { *¢° Christian sage, walked, led through and 
legal and social honors were laid at his feet. j Youd the grave. 


There was no one, save Atmsslf, but spoke of him 
as the successful man. 

Save himself—for all through the roar and rush 
| of his busy life sounded the undertone—spoken 
so low that only intimate friends heard it—“Van- 
ity of vanities! Alls vanity !” 

“I have eared much more for others than for 
myself; | have spent my strength for naught,” 
he said to # friend, in alluding to his long and se- | 
vere legal labors. 


le 


hp» 


and fewer still sympathized with his ideas. Yet 
this prisoner, while looking at the glare of the 
headsman’s blade, wrote to a friend,— 
“I am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is come. I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness.” 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 
sings the poet. But the path in which Paul, the 
be- 
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EVERETT’S ORATORY. 


Edward Everett was perhaps the most finished plat. 
form speaker ever heard in the United States. He be. 
stowed the greatest pains upon his speeches, and tried 
to make them so complete that not a word or a gesture 
should be suggested by the inspiration of delivery. . 
His orations were planned with so much forethought 
that no afterthought was allowed to change even the 


The friend reminded him that be had gained a | 
brilliant reputation in bis profession and as a 
scholar, and that this was reward enough to satis- 
fy any man. 

“We used to read,” answered the great lawyer, | 
“that this kind of fame was but an empty bubbic ; | 
now I know it is nothing else. 

“My light bere,” he added, smiling that melan- | 
choly smile, which often made his friends-muse as 
to whether the man so honored was at heart dis- 


curve of an attitude or the uplifting of an eyebrow. 
No actor ever bad more confidence in bis art than had 
this consummate rhetorician in his oratorical tactics. 

. It was well known that he had certain tricks of de- 
livery. But so carefully were they rehearsed that only 
the initiated hearer could detect them in the public per- 
formance. ‘‘The art concgals the art!” was said again 
and again by the cultured persons who listened to 
him. 


In his ora jon on Washington there is a passage of 
thrill. sg power in which he apostrophizes the patriots 


appointed, “my light here is soon to be extin- 
guished. I think often of the grave. Iam ani- 
mated by the hope of @n_ iiumortality to 
joyed where sin and sorffow and weariness 
come.” | 
Mr. Choate was not singular in his estimate of 

. Romans, Greeks, Europeans and Americans, have 
wailed a similar monotone, when consciously near 
the termination of their eventful and honored 
lives. 


He who has stood in our Senate’s gallery and 


looked down upon the great lawyers and states- ' 
men on the floor beneath, has been startled by the 3 
furrowed lines and sad looks, which told that 7 


t they, too, were preyed upon by disappointment. 
“The world is hollow, and my doll is filled with 
—saw-dust!” sobs the little girl, made miserable by 
the rent’s disclosure. We smile at her childish ? 
sorrow, bat it is as genuine and as noteworthy— 
to angels, at least—as the wail of the crushed 
Wolsey: “Farewell,a long farewell, to all my 
4 greatness!” “Vain pomp and glory of this world, 
. T hate ye!” 
} The heart of man craves the permanent and pro- 
gressive. His earthly attainments pass quickly 
away, and leave no result adequate to the pains 
and penalties of the strife. 
Great, therefore, &s the grandeur may be, with 
which the world invests man, it cannot satisfy 
him. It is, in the pregnant phrase of the Hebrew 


q 


© Scripturé, “Vanity of vanities,” breath of breaths, 4 


I which vanishes away and leaves nothing perma- 
Went. There was man chained in 4 dungeon, 
whence he expected to be led out by the execu- 
tioner. He had toiled long, had traversed seas 
and lands, and suffered many efflictions. Few 
_knew him in the city whose prison held his body, 


| 


the vanity of human glory. Scores of great men, ‘ 


1 One of his favorite dévices was to provide himself 


b 


| and not the 


of the Revolution. Once, when he was to deliver the 
craton, there was an old soldier of the Revolution 
g those who had been invited to meet the orator 
the vestry and accompany him to the platform. 
When the old soldier was introduced to Mr. Everett, 
that gentieman took him aside and requested him to 
rise and stand before the audience when he should 
hear certain worda that he would addrése to him per. | 
sopally. The orator began his oration, and soon held | 
his audience in rapt attention, When he reached the 
point in which the old soldier was t© take a » he’ 
» 


turned towards him with the exclamation, “ 
erable man 

The old man rose from his chair. 

“Sit down, sir! sit down! It is we who should stand 
in your presence!’ 

ee s of applause greeted the act, and even those 
who knew the orator’s tactics thought that, for once, 
he had been betrayed into an improvisation. . 

‘‘What a strange man that Mr. Everett is!”’ said the | 
old man ‘to his neighbor, as he took his seat. ‘“He asked | 
me to tise, and How he tells me to sit down. I don’t 
understand it,” 


with the physical object to which he intended to refer, . . 
and at the proper moment exhibit it to the audience. 

In his oration on Webster, he spoke of him as ‘“‘some 
‘mighty admiral, dark and terrible; his broad pant 
) Streaming at the main, the stars and stripes at the team: 
the mizzen and the peak.”’ 

As he spoke these words, he caught up from the 
table the flag of the Union and waved it to and fro. 
Shouts of applause greeted the apparently unconscious 
bat studied gesture. 

In the days when the public, were excited about the 
laying of the first ocean tel ph, he described in an 
eloquent epeech the electric wire which was destined 
to He on the ocean’s bed and connect two continents. 
In the midst of the description, he took quickly from 
his pocket a piece of the Atlantic cable, and 
up before the wondering eyes of the audience. 

He spoke of it as murmuring through leagues of 
ocean the thought of America, and as being a er 
wonder than the printed which murmu to us 
through the centuries the thought of Homer. As he 
uttered this, he held up a | copy of the “Iliad” 
and the “Odyssey.” 

It wae a pleasure to listen to this brilliant master of 
the rhetorician’s art. But pleased as was the taste, | 
the heart remained unmoved. Evety one admired the 
| Orator; few went away mastered by his ideas. The 
| Secret of this destitution of power was that the rhetoric, 
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PAGANINI, THE GENIUS. 


A young man who has imbibed the notion that 
he is a genius is apt to lose his balance. The flat- 
tery of friends makes him so vain that he imag- 
ines that he, at least, may attain without labor. 


hard stady. He trusts to his genius to push him 
up, and sinks. 

Scores of young men go to pieces at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, when they might have entered 
port with every sail draWing had they taken their 
departure from Carlyle’s definition of genius: A 
capacity for infinite pains-taking. 

All Europe hailed Paganini as a genins. Dur- 
ing forty years he reigned the monarch of the vio- 
lin, with no rival near his throne. 

If any one was ever born a violinist, he was. 
As soon as he could hold the violin he began to 
play it. The worshippers in the churches of Genoa 
often looked towards the choir to see a child play- 
ing on @ violin almost as large as himself. 

His genius was phenomenal. It gave him ca- 
# pacity, and urged him to develop it by intense 

4 application. His precocity astonished those from 
| whom sought instruction; but they were 
\))) | amazed at-the zeal and rapidity with which he 
i worked at their lessons. He soon exhausted their 
i ability to instruct, and so 
great teacher to another. 
ah He went to Rolla, the great musician of Parma. 
JP") | The master was ill in bed, and Paganini waited in 
| | the ante-room. Some sheets of difficult music 


He ignores mental discipline, because it involves 


passed on from one 


study and practice.” When he , mén i 
he had carried his secret with him to the grave, 
It may be so; but the intelligent reader of his lifé 

discerns that Paganini’s ability to master details 
| accounts in part for his success, 


THE LABOR OF AUTHORSHIP. 
David Livingstone said : “Those who have never car- 
tied a book through the press can form no idea of the 
| amount of toil it involves. The process has increased 
my respect for authors a thousand-fold. I think Tf 
Would rather cross the African continent again than 
t undertake to write another book.” 


‘For the statistics of the negro population of South 
_ America alone,” says Robert Dale Owen, “I examined 
_more than a hundred and fifty volumes.” 

Another author tella us that he wrote paragraphe 
and whole pages of his book as many as fifty times. 

[t is said of one of Longfellow’'s poems that it was 

) Written in four weeks, but that he spent six months in 
correcting and cutting it down. Bulwer declared that 

jhe had rewritten. some of his briefer productions as 
many eight or nine times before thei? pablication. 
One of Tennyson’s pieces was rewritten fifty times. 
John Owen was twenty years on his “Commentary on 

. the Epistle to the Hebrews; Gibbon on his “Decline 
and Fall,” twenty years; and Adam Olark on his **Com- 
mentary,’’ twenty-six years. Carlyle spent fifteen years 
on his ‘Frederick the Great.” 

A great deal of time is consumed fp reading before | 
some books are prepared. 
thousand books before she wrote “Daniel Deronda."’ 

i Alison read two thousand 
history. 


he read twenty 


‘Harriet Martineau at first believed copy. be 
‘ing to be absolutely necessary. She had 
, Tread Miss Edgeworth’s account of her 


Method of writing—-submitting ber rough |. 
table; alongside of violin. | sketely to her father. then copying and 
and began playing it. ‘tering many ‘times, till no page of her jr- 
i | “Who is the great master playing in my ante- 7, ” 
. eomora ” stood at last as it did at first. ly 
Hi room 2” asked Rolla, raising himself to listen. / But such a tedious process did not suit 
f ' | “A mere boy! impossible!” he exclaimed on | jiftaa Martineau’s habits of thought and d 
; heing told: that the player was a mere lad, who \( her haste to appear in print. ~ She found e 
* |) | wished to heeome a pupil, y that. there was no use copying if she did all 
bed, the master said, “1 can teach you nothing.” ‘ Bronté was in the habit of writing ‘her [1 
“i The boy had practised ten or twelve hours *) first drafts in a very small square beok or to 
_', day. He would try passages over and over again” folding of paper, from which she copled 
| in differen® Ways; with such perseverance that at with .extreme care. Samuel ers’s ad- 
| nightfall he waa exhausted by fatigue. He coni.% viee was, “To write a very little and sel- iro 
posed as well as practised, Writing music so difi.|| dom—to put it by—and read it from time y 
WS cult that he could not play it until he had mas- to time, and Copy it pretty often, and n 
tered dt by incessant p show it ‘to good judges.” Another con- 
Let the Semporary authoress, Mary Russel the 
reader note the working of the boy's \ ford, frankly confesses that she was al. 
gentus. It prompted him to compose a hard task ‘Ways & Most slow and laborious writer, ©” 
to be mastered by himself. It kept him up to his / The ‘Preface. to. the Tragedies’ was 1€ 
work day after day, until he had mastered the , Written three times over throughont, and > 
task. The boy had @ Capacity for infinite pains- | m y parts of it five or six. Almost 
taking, | ery Une of “* Atherton ” had been written 


ten about it. With similar 
Vidlinists had done or left undone. 


he might not fail through ignorance or plagiarism. 
Ne worked hard to produce mew effects and com- 
Linations, He sighed for a new world, because 
he had explored the old. His explorations gave 


and discovered a world in which he had no mas- 
Tuee ‘er, no equal, and no follower. 
a His art was born with him, but he developed 


it 


The boy’s him thorough. Farra- 
day used to begin his investigation of a phenome. 
ion by learning.all that other scientists had writ- 
thoroughness young 
Paganini acquired the knowledge of what other 


He would have knowledge as well as art, so es trees are capable of very long life. De Can- 


him his point of departure. He sailed trom it 


three times over, and it js certainly the Db, 
most cheerful and sunshiny story that was =) | 
« CVYer Composed in such a state of helpless th 

feebleness and suffering.— Exchange. 


nt 
2 
According to the estimates of 


' dolle gave the age of an elm ‘at 335 years. | 
‘ The age of some palms have been set down! 
at from 600 to 700 years; that of an olive-tree 
at 700 years, of a plane tree at 720, of a cedar x 
at 800, of an oak at 1,500, of a yew at 2,880, i 
of a taxodium at 4,000, and of a bachab-tree _ 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 


_ “Young writers, who feel that they have something — 
in them which the world should hear, ought not to 
despair if editors or publishers do not recognize their 
right to be heard. They belong toa great company of 
literary prophets and martyrs, who have passed through | 
thi simitar trials. Mauy of the great authors of our day )} 
els waited long for recognition, and mourned 

rejection of their manuscripts. 

h Carlyle was mortified by Jeffrey sending back to him 

articles as unfit for the Edinburgh Review. Even Ma- 
s] caulay suffered a similar rebuff, through the petty 
- jealousy, as he thought, of Lord Brougham. Scott and 
Disraeli retained in their desks manuscripts which no 
publisher would accept, until long after their names 
had become famous. 

Thackeray was rudely snubbed by publishers, who 
could not see any genius in “Vanity Fair.”” The an- 
thor of “Eothen,” and the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre,” 
two books which, when they appeared, took the world 
by storm, had a weary time in trudging from publisher 
o publisher, to get them Into print. And even Mur- 
ray, one of the princes\among publishers, failed to | 
disegver the merits of Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch ; 


Republic.” 
is, 


WHENCE RUSKIN OBTAINED 
STYLE. 
Doubtless our readers know who John Ruskin 
and have read at least some of the | 
things he has written about art and social topics. And a 
yet, a young Englishman who had passed: through 1! 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, on being in- nD. 
vited to meet Ruskin at dinner, replied, “I should be 
delighted,—bat who is Ruskin?” The joke lies in the 
fact that the query was thoroughly sincere. 1g 
The London Truth ie more noted for its satirical | 
than for ite kindly way of putting men and things... 
Yet it pays Ruskin this high compliment : ie 
“He is one of the few a 
what they say in their ign 
written, and you will know what he is.” 
Mr. Ruskin isa little fond of “lect "the men 'P 
But there is this 


| and women of hie generation, 
has something to say, and he 
h 


many beautiful 


pensation—he always 
says it in the purest English prose. ‘Phat wonderful 


style has been chiefly formed on the lish tranela- 


res. 
“He was,” says the journal already quoted from, 
“brought up ina home of the old God. earing kind. id 


The Bible was read through—every line of it—onee a 
ear, even the columns of figures in Leviticus and 
umbers not a Omitted. On the day after the 

22d of Revelation had been read, the Ist of Genesis 

was once more petused. Of course young Ruskin. be. | v 

came absolutely saturated with Biblica! raseology.”’ 
Young writers are often advised to ve their aa ® th 

and nights, if they would acquire a English atyle, a 

to the reading of this or that author. Our advice ia “| 

that they end the Bible—read it aloud, until ear and : 
brain become saturated with its sound and 
gy, and the heart with its truths. 


Oh, why shonld the spfrit of mortal be pran:| } ur 
hare better dreesed yeaple than you in the) 
oro wea, 


You my be intelisectual, onitnred and prighs, 
And veraed in the intricate theories of Acht— 


You may know Prenchgioad German and Po 

5 man just beeiieos you knows ancient 

oa, 
a 
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Tho’ refulgegt beanty may be like « star, 


hare are people around who are love far. 


There never has yet boon man the ground 
Whose eaperior not be 

Apa we treciy will wager a of 

‘Phat Sullivan some day’il got ERocked out of 


han why should the spirit of morta) be pread | 
we den't wads to tell gon 
of rournm, you kno we 


— 


For Se Companion. 
A CONSCIENTIOUS WRITER. 


“If 1am to write to any good, a great deal of 
living must go to a very little writing,” said the 
late Francés Ridley Havergal, the author of many 
hymns and religions poems, which have proved 
messengers Of mercy and comfort in the world. 

Her life conformed to this principle. What she 
wrote was the fruit of experience, and she conse- 
crated her life to those duties that would give her 
the richest and most helpful experience out of 
which to write. 

“Every man is a debtor to his profession,” said 
Lord Bacon. Washington Aliston taught the same 
principle to his pupils in the art of painting. “Na- 
ture,” he said, “does not reveal her loveliness to a 
mind clouded with any perverseness of character. 
If a man would be a true artist, he must lead a 
true life.” 

Miss Havergal died at Caswell Bay, Swansea, 
in 1879, at the age of forty-three. How her own 
life was an illustration of her conviction that a 
“great deal” of right “living” must be the basis 
of worthy and helpfal writing, mar be seen in 
her education, training and benevolent work. 


She had a beantiful voice for singing. This she 
hy cultivated in @ most conscientious manner, and 


devoted to the work of God. Her musical mem- 
ory was so wonderful that she could play the best 
works of Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssonn 
without notes. She was a popular solo singer in 


t choral societies, but she resolved, almost in her | h 


xirthood, that she would only sing such selec- 
tions as were intended for the moral and spiritual 
good of others. 

“Singing for God,” she said, “is to me the most 
personal and direct commission I hold from my 
Master.” She was true to her trust. 

Her musical studies prepared the way for the 
writing of ber hymns, bat her Aeart preparation 
grew out of home mission work. It was the am- 
bition of her girlhood to become a foreign mis- 


she 


ish. 

She was an active worker in the home Sunday 
school, the Church Missionary Society and the 
Aid societies. She gave Bible readings in the ser- 
vants’ halls. She was constantly seeking to re- 
lieve the wants of the poor, and sbe induced near- 
ly all of the young people and the larger number 
of the adults in the town to sign the temperance 


- 
» 


Pop au 

Years ago, when a young minister in 
a trying position out West, says a well- 
knewn divine, we. fell into a deepr 
of disceuragement and poured out oni 
sorrews in a letter to an eminent docte 
et divinity, who had grown up Wits 
new city and become one of the for 
most divines and educators of the State 
His reply was characteristic of the mah: 
brother, stick. All ial 
I have ever accomplished in this new 
country has been by my sticking power. 
have seen two. generations o} dyilt 
wept my door, bat am 


sionary. Circumstances prevented. Disappointed, | VW 
resolved to devote herself to benevolent work | 
he among the poor and suffering in her father’s par- 
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No life 
n be pure fn its purpose and strong in its strife, 
dall life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
e spirits of just men made perfect on high, 
e army of martyrs who stand round the throne, 
And look into the face which makes clorious their own, 
Know this surely at last: honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for to-day, honest hope for to-morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hands they make 


“@00D-RY, PROUD WoRLD! 


Zee eet Hot my friend, I am not thine; 
tome through weary crowds rocam— 
Ark of the ooean brine; 


gow, proad world, I am going home. 


Good-by Piattery's fawning face; 
To Gran deur with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth's averted eyo; 
Po sapple office, low and high; : 
crowded balla, to court and atrect: 
To hearts, afd hasting fect; 
‘Toe those Who go and those who come— 
Getd-by prén! world, I'm going home. 


proud world! I'm going home! 


100g Gm like the driven foam; 


= 


HERRICK, ~ 


The Voiec of the lilies beard one day 
The of the feuthig away, 


In a citele complete, 
The voice of the lilies I heard one «lay, 


e 
And this was tlie message they seemed to my. | 


“In the dawn We are coming, 
lo the Bight we willdie.”’ 


And their song was a humming 
‘Phat aled ja-a sigh,. * 


The rolce of the lilies I heard @ne day, 


du Ore great dient churches It Aoated away. 


it rose with a sighing, 
Then sank at.my fect; 
they weredying 
Those lilies so sweet. 


The volec of the lities I heard one day, 


{ ©ForChrist we are it. seemed to 


“It is death fo bo giving 


The Veice of the Lilies, 


Mor 


With a sigh and a sobbing, 
¢ The hearts’ they bave saddened, the lives they leave | Aod & song that, was sweet, 
Hush! .The sevenfold Heaven to the voice of rit Like a pulse that wae. tirobb ng 
“He that shal! all things F 


br 


. 


I go to seek my own. hearth stone, Otr incense and light: 
Bosomed in yon green hills alono— Buefar better than living 
land, Is to die for the 
Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Whose arches green the liveloug day The voice of the Mies I heard one day, e 
"Twas tho solve of all scrtow 
when Zam safe in was the voice of God’s morrow 
at the pride of Greece an 8, 
nd hen I am stretched beneath the pines, 
_ Where the eventog star holy shines, 
5 laugh at the lore and pride of man, re rot 


tie schools and the learned clan: ~ 
“Por what ere they all in their high conceit, 
Wher man ia the bush with God they meet! 
Raura Ex 


THE HIGHEST LIBERTY ~~ 
The stars of nt t, Muming distant spaces, e 
laws obey: 


A MONOSYLLABIOC POEM, 


We recently joined in singing a hymn, written for 
| the occasion, which among its merits had this —one 
j hundred and twenty-nine of ite one hundred and fit. “ 
ty-one words were words of one #yHlable. Tho sing- O 
ers praised it because it was easy to sing. The follow. 
ing poem, written by the late Joseph Addison Alexan. 
der, D. D., shows that monosyllables may be made to 
Nor wander from the way. | utter nervous, musical poetry. If it should correct in 
For shining path should alter, our young readers the vice of using “big words,” 


rdiess of 1 4 Clj Will serve the purpose for which the author wrote it: 


So many Stars in heaven’s paths might falter 
“Think not that strength Hes in the round wo 
re the night was done, ? Or that the brief plain must 4, be a 
' Wor cure human lives, are linked forever; nd To whom can this be true who once has heard 
If one fail or fall, The cry for help, the tongue that all men s 
From its dark fate we may not quite dissever @ en want, or woe, or fear is at the throat 
The fate which waits on all. So that each word gasped out fs like a shriek 
d from the sore heart. or a Strange, wild note 
men Ht) some fay or fend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretehed too far,or spun too fine, 
hich has more height than breadth, more depth 


The ocean waves that toss in reckless beauty 
Obey the ng tide, 

And only know the liberty of duty 
While stars and waters glide. 


‘  Itis better toh than despair, 


And the soul looks upward in prayer 
| i ‘Has.a light that can never go out. | 
4 


To joy's quick step, as well as grief’s low tread, 
sweet, Diain words we learn as first keep time, 

And though the theme be sad, or gay, Or grand, 

With each, with all, these may be wate to chime 


t, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme,” 


4, 


than length. 
FIE Let but this feres of thought end speech be 
whch may take the slob. fat 
|) & “Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts; 
roar of waves that das © rock-bound coasts, 
For or heaven rt The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
Q@RacE 8. th roar of guns, the groans of mén that die ¢ 
On blood-stained fields, It has a voice. as well, 
86; For them that far off on their sick beds 
or them that laugh anc nee and clas hand. 
BETTER. 
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CULTIVATING HIS MEMORY. 


“You are cut out for a politician,” the comrades of 
urlow Weed used to say to him, when he was a 
ng printer and paragrapher at Rochester. 

He was inclined to belleve them; but he was con- 
scious of one serious disqualification. His memory 
was a sieve. He could fot remember anything ; neither 


we dates, bor names, nor faces, nor appointments. He 


“ WOODNOTES.” 


Ever fresh the broad creation, 
improvisation, 
rem the heart of God pr 
A single will, a niilifon i 
Onee slept the world an evg of stone, 
And pulse and sound and light was none, 
And God sald, “Throt'” and there was motion, 
And the vast niass became vast OCeAn. 
Ouward and on, the eternal Pan, 


\VA_ said to his wife one day,— 
ane “Oatherine, I shallmever make a successful politician, 
1 for I cannot remember, and that is a prime necessity 
of politicians. A politician who sees a man once 
Wi should remember him forever.” 
toy ilies wife, who was a wise and excellent woman, told 
him he must train bis memory. So every evening, 
not when the day’s cares and labors were over, he spent 
Ina fifteen miipetes in trying to recall all that had hap- 
pened. Aft first he could rem@mber very little, not 
even what he had had for breakfast: but gradually he 
found bis memory improving, and one night his wife 
said to 
tak ~ “Why can’t you tell me everything that has hap- 
pened? My interest in your affairs. would make it 
easier and pleasanter.” 
of From that time forward for fifty years, be made it 
tho practice to relate to hie Catherine every night the 
the! whole history of the day; the editorials he had written; 
the people be had seen} his. conversation with them; 
to & the letters he had sent and received; the rides and 
atta walke be had .akemj and even what he had had for 
and dinner. The result of this nightly exercise was a con- 
i stant improvement of his memory. 4 
INBT found,” he once wrote, “that I say my les- 
four, son better and better every year, ahd, instead of grow- 
ing irksome, it got to be a pleasure t rum over the 
STO\ as of the day in review. I am indebted to this 
50m discipline for a memory of somewhat unuaual tenacity, 
Wwe | and I recommend the practice to all who expect to have 


to 
pat 


rou 


Mew oF Few Worve.—Somé mén use words 
riflemen do bullets. They say but little. The 
| right tothe mark. They let 
va talk, and guide with their eye and face, on 
: ” say can be answered in a 


they lance out a sen 
pierce ‘the matter to the 


gauzy to 
point, to them, 
like titles without merit, only betraying the 
vakness of the blinded dupes whe are ever used 
promoters of other men’s schemes, 


for) Mr. Willis never slighted his work, but bestowed 
upon everything he did, even upon slight and 
tem transient paragraphs, the most careful labor, mak- 


M10 ing endless erasures and emendations. On an ti 


average, he erased one line out of every three that | 
he wrote, and on one page of his editorial writing 


104 


the there were but three lines left unaltered. He 


cial wrote very legibly, too, and gave no printer cause 


to complain of bim. Even his erasures were 
made with @certain wavy elegance, and done so 
ctnally that no one couid make out what had 


- For the benefit of young writers I may add, that a 


| of his own village bells. 
i But the most curious part comes in when the author 


Who layeth the world’s tncessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 

Bat forever doth escape. 

Like wave or fame. into new forms 
Of wem and air, of plants and worns. 


As the bee through the garden ranges. 
2 world to world the godhead 
F 


8 the sheep go feeding in the waste. hs 


rom form to form he maketh haste: 
This vault which grows immense wit}, 
Is we Inn where he lodges for a night. 

at recas such traveller if the bowers 

Which bicom and fade ike meadow-flowers, 
A bunch of fragrant titles be, 
Or the stars of eternity ? 
Alike to him the better, the worse— 
The glowing angel, the owtcust corse. 
Meetest him by centuries, 
And, lo! he passes like the breeze: 
Thow souk el in globe and galaxy, 
He hides In pure transparency: 
Thou askest In founfains and In fires, 
He is the essence that Inquires, 
He is the axis of the star. 
He is the sparkle of the spar, 
He js the heart of every creature, 

e is The meaning of eash feature: 


And bis mind is the sk 
Than all it holds more deen, more high. 
—Emerson, — 


= 


MYSTIC BELLS, 


W. ©. Prime, Th ‘his “Tent-Life,’? mentions his is. 
tening to the ebimies of Trinity Church, New York, 
distinctly heard by him while sailing on the Nile. The 
same beautiful phenomenon of mingled memory and 
fancy Mr. Kinglake tn his “Kothen” reeorde of bis own 
experience while sweltering on camel-back through 
the torrid heats of the Arabian Desert. 


The sun, growing fiercer and flereer, shone down 
,more mightily new than ever, and as I drop my 
‘head under fire, and closed my eyes against the 
, glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell apleep, for how 
many minutes or moments I cannot tell, bat after a 
‘while | was gently awakened }y a peal of church bells 
, native belle—the innocent bells of Marlen, that 
pews rere sent forth their music beyond the Blay- 
gon hills. 

My first idea naturally was that I still remained fast 
under the power of a dream, I roused eelf and 
drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, an plunged © 

my bare face into the light. Then at least I was well 
enough awakened, but still those Old Marlen bells 
on, not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily 
ringing “for ehurch.” 

After a while the sound died away slowly. It hap- 

that neither I nor any of my party had a watch 

y which t© measure the exact time of its lasting, but 
it seemed to me that about ten minutes had passed be- 
fore the belle ceased. 

» I attributed the effect to the heat of the sun, 
y the perfect dryness of the air through which I moved, 
and the deep etiliness of all around me. It seemed to 
me that these causes by occasioning a great tension 
and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, 
le to tingle under the 


had rendered them | 
jo of some mere memory, 
across my brain in a moment of sleep. 

. Since’ my return to England it has been told me that 
-like sounds have been heard at sea, and that the sailor 
becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide 
occan, bas listened in trembling wonder to the chime 


adds that he discovered upon reference to his journal 
that it was Sunday, and allowing for the difference of 
longitude, those “church-going bella” might have been 
really ringing at the very time he heard them. 

He pronounces the whole an “illusion,” of course, 


but frankly says, “It would have been sweeter to be. | 


lieve that my kneeling mother, by some pious enchant- 


ment, had asked-and found this spell to rouse me | 


that mast have swept | 


if 
if 


from my scandalous forgetfulness of God’s ‘holy 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED STATESMAN. 


South Carolina sent to Cotigtess three youlg men, 
Lowndes, Calhoun and Chevés, sustain the war of 
1812. Their talents Were cdnapichous that men 
spoke of them as “‘The Galaxy." William Lowndes 
ranked the first among the three, and was the leader 
of the House of Represetitatives from 1812 to 1822. 
Yet té the inconsiderate observer he seemed to posaces 
scarcely any of the attributes of leadership. His tall, 
stooping and frail frame, his feeble, husky voice, his 
awkward gestures, abd his gentie, unpretending na- 
ture appeared to unfit him to lead a body of men di- 
vided by the excitement of the war with Great Brit- 
ain. 

His leadership was, however, undiapnted. It arose 
from his Wnacifishness, his information and 
grasp, his fairness in debate and his courtesy towards 
opponents. No matter low “burning” might be tho | 
question before the Housé, he, though earnest in the 
expression of his views, never uttered a word to offend 
an Opponent. It was hie evetom to state the argu- 
ments of the opposition so strongly and clearly that 
men called him “the fairest debater in Congress.” On 
one occasion, Mr. Lowndes pnt an opponent's argu- 
ment in such a cleat and strong light, that John Ran- 
dolph exclaimed, “Lowndes, you will never be able to 
answer yourself!” 

He worked hard to acquire the varied information 
necessary to fit a conscientious legislator to discharge 


intelligently the duty Sf legislating for a people of 
diversified industries. 


ry of our trade with the Raat Indies. Une of the mem. 
bers from aemachusetia, Mr. Silabee, who had been 
engaged in that trade for many years, said in his place, D 
gentleman from South has given me 

important information and shed new light upon a sub. 1 


oe which I thought myself familiar, as.an old 
India merchant.” 


Two young members 


of the House were once dis. 
cussing the extent of Mr. Lowndes’ information. One 
of them aid that he could suggest a subject about 
_ which Lowudés would know nothing. A wager was 
made,—betting was pular in those days,—and the 
(wo gentlemen went irectly to Mr, 
“i yOu tell us, sir, the pices a 
pin?” asked the gentleman’ who had roposed the 
To the surprise of both, the gifted South Caro- 
nian at once gave in detail the whole process, from 
_the dtewing of the wire to the fixing of the pins on 
r 


ut the keystone of Mr. Lowndes’ influence in Con- 

was the conviction of its members that he never 
_ Was moved by a selfish purpose. Even in the heat of 
_ debate men felt that Lowodes was « king not for the 
‘ triumphof vietory, but because he lieved the views 
adv@@ated were suchas would benefit the whole coun. 
try. He aimed to convince the judgment by persuasive 


je merit rather than aim gain the honors of high 
ce: 


‘ 


.that they were on their way to the prairies, and that 
Ithey intended to become highwaymen and rob railway 


POISONED MINDS AND SOULS. 


In Eastern Pennsylvania Harry B—., a boy of fif- 
teen, was tormenting hie younger brother, when his 
father interfered and threatenéd to punish him. Harry 
drew a pistol; in the scuffle that ensued his father was 
shot in the breast. The boy's mind wae crazed by 
reading dime novels. 


In Philadelphia a teacherin one of the public schoolk =) Xt. 
ordered a disorderly pupil to go to the head of the de- 
partment for reprimand. The boy gave a peculiar call, of 
and eight boys immediately closed around her, and 
each of them presented a pistol loaded and cocked at e 
her head. “It is thus that the sons of the forest dea! r- 
with the white slave,” they shouted. Not one of the ed 
boys was over twelve years of-age. They were allar. | 
rested. The boys’.deaks were full of the lowest 
of novels atid plays. Na- 

In New York a little girl of twelve and a boyor . 
fourteen eloped together. They were found a month 
later in a house in Pennsylvania and brought home. ~ 
They were the children of respectable parents. Their y 
ideas of life were gained from cheap sensational litera- * 
ture. 

Two boys aged eleven.and eight ran Bway from in 
Jersey City and made their way to Philadelphia, when h 
they were ovettaken. Their baggage consisted of one 
blanket, two guns, one butcher-knife,@ razor,a dozen 


cartridges and forty-five cents in money. They said 


ytrains. They had beeh reading the life of the James )1- 
Once, while Oliairman of the Committee on Com. | brothers. 18 
merce, he presented a report which narrated the hiisto- #4 gang of boys, the sons of honest mechanics and 


workingmen, combined together in Cincinnati under 1 
the name of The White Tigers. They met in a ceilar, 
which they called “the den,” twice a week, where they 
ate sausage with mustard and drank a glass of whie- 
key. Each Tiger was required to bring to the den'two 
dollars’ worth of stolen articles, or proof that he had 
drawn blood in a fight. 

These boys were all under twelve; they had fre- 
quented the lower clase of theatres, and had read the 
exploite of the ruffians in the Weet. 

All of these facts were collected from different joor- 
nals during a single week. We commend them to the 
attention of parents, who can draw their own meaning 
from tiem. We only ask, “Do you know what your 
own boys are reading?” 


So hurries on, and breaks his neck, 
Or-sees his fortune go to wreck— 


His sun at noonday sets m gloom, 


And ‘Fool’ is written on his temb.” 

speech. When he had succeeded, and the majority } ede 
were radiatt with the glow of victory, he was con. 3 
spicuous for hie gentle hormility. FIGURES FOR A BROWN STUDY. ese 
In the legislature of South (Taken From a recent Lecture by Major Geo, A. Hilton.) the 
nominal wndes as a candidate for the Pres. 
idency. He made tio response to this nomination. A The cost of liquor consumed in the United Ss] 3 
friend wrote him a letter, chiding him for his reticent }/ States during the year ending June 1, 1884, was : 
| such a , One billion and fifty million dollars. The num- ‘an 

mn Mr, wndes’ reply he stated that he net of 
taken and would never take a step to attract the public thirty fect, would 
eye tohimaélf, heuttered a sentiment which ne feet, 
one doubted to be the expression of one who aspired | © Montreal, Canada. a distance of753 miles. The f 
to 


| Producers numbered 270,000, and sell 
the latter afe non-producers, 
in productive labor at two dollars per day for ct 
800 days, would have yielded $140,000,000 to the ite: 
country’s wealth. The consumption was atthe T 
rate of twenty dollars for every man, Woman ©" 
and child the. United States, and eighty 
dollars for every man over 2I yearsofage. Dur- ten. 
‘ing the past ten years the tnerease of jiguor con- — 
‘suraed Was M48 percent. In the same fen years 
the crimnals of the country increased eighty 
cent., and idlotic 213.05 
pulation has. increased 
Of the entire pepiiiation of 
13.04 per cent. eannet | 


not write. et 
— 


ers 800,000 >that 
and if employed In 


y age of forty-two, even 

rhéd the loss of a persona! 

active of them said, “The 

ee of the country looked to Willian Lowndes 
for their fulfilment.” 


We have recalled this modest, retizing, unambitious 
statesman that our feaders may muse over the achieve. 
ments Of one whe was no orator, yet whose persuasive 
power and pure‘fife made Nim a leader among men. 
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| Have more than thow 
883 than thou knowest, lend less. th 
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For the Compan 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


There are two types of this disease; the one in 
_ which the patient has too much blood (the congestive), 
the one in which he has too little (the anwmic). 
Tmeach type the symptoms are numerous, Among 
those of the first type are headache, dizziness, throb. 
_ bing of temples, difficulty in applying the mind, verti. 
ee a dazed feeling, a coated tongue, constipation, 
| strange sensations in the skin, sealp of the head and 
2 melancholy, cotistant apprehension of failure of 


STANDING ALONE FOR THE RIGHT. | Mi a 
The old Hebrew ex preasion for a truly great man | ‘ F 


was, “Great in the sight of God.” One characteristic 
of sucha man is his willingness to stand alone, if hia 
convictions put him in that solitary position. 

After Kepler had made his great astronomical dis- 
covery, he foresaw that its announcement would bring 
upon him derisive criticiem. He was willing, how- 
ever, to stand alone in defence even of a fact in astron- 
omy. 

“I can wait,” he wrote in the preface of the book 
| announcing the discovery, “four thousand years for a 
»reader, as God has waited four thousand years for an }/ 

observer.” 
| The late Senator Sumner had this mark of true great. : 
ness. He was both willing and able to endure solitude 
| for the sake of his convictions. He was so influenced 
by his conscience, and had such a clear perception of | \\j 
the right, that he often advanced so far beyond his po- | | 
litical friends as to stand alone. . 

A friend, comparing him with his colleague, Henry | 
Wilson, once said to Mr. Samner,— 

“I Jook upon you as the theorizer, and Mr. Wilson as } 
the practical man in politics.” 

“Well,” replied the great senator, ‘‘I have perhaps 
been In advance of my party; but I would like to 
know what important principle there is now advocated 
by the party that I did not adopt in theory before they 
supported it in practice.” 

“Wait long enough,” said a-wise old man to an im- 
patient youth, “and the world will come round to you.” 

Public men and young men, especially, dislike to be || 
thought singular. “It ia the custom,” “our set thinks 
so,” “a man mustn't make a gay of himself, you 
know,” these and similar ex preasions have much infiu- 
ence in making men false to their convictions. 

When Mr. E. L. Pierce, the biographer of Charlies 
| Sumner, was in Harvard College, he was elected a 


_ Among those of the second type are sense of 
= exhaustion after mental effort, dyspepsia, numb 
feelings in the arms abd legs, weakness, unwonted 
_ sleepiness followed at length by inability to sleep, de- 
_ spondency and apprehension of mental failure, as in 
the first type. 

‘The prevalent view ts, that this condition is mainly | 

* to excessive brain-work ; that political and social 

-excitements and the tush for wealth peculiarly expose 


Ameriteans to it. 


One of the highest medical authorities in this coun. 
takes a different view. He says that the brain does 
work with the miinimam of effort; that, with due | 
riment and rest in sleep, it can work continuously 
during waking hours; that instead of being injured 
by severe labor, it is improved by it, if the labor is 
done under normal conditions; that mental activity, 
like muscular exercise, Keeps the brain in a healthy 
. _ “When a mam says he is suffering from the effects of 
; _ mental overwork, the wise physician wants to know 
= his vices are. Worry may be one. The worries of 
_ life do infinitely more harm than the work of life, how 
onerous soever it may 
_ It is doubtful whether the greed of gain is greater in 
_ America than it is in other countries, and the majority 


No. 2. 


_ of men are not more disturbed by politics in this coun- 
(ry than are the mass of the people of many other nx- 
tions. It is the very ease and Juxury of our American 
‘life that cause the mischief: the indulgence in eating 


‘member of the Phi Beta Kappa, &@ setret society. It 
, was an honor only granted to first-class men, but as 
_Mr. Pierce’s father waa-etrongly opposed to secret so- 
| cleties, and he himself sympathized with this dislike, 


and drinking, the abuse of alcohol and tobacco, social 

excesses, sedentary habita, and too luxurious lives gen- 

erally. 

: @ The disease is functional. It is not caused by organ- 
ic trouble. One or more of the organs is not properly 
doing its work, and the almost numberleas symptoms 
are the result of what ie called “reflex” disturbance 
or excitement. Of course, the patient will need medi- 


cal help, but his permanent improvement will depend 
on himeeif. 


‘he hesitated about adcepting the proffered member- 
| ship. 
Being acquainted with Mr. Sumner, he sought his 
advice, saying that though he disliked secret socicties, 
he did not like to deeline the election becanse it would 
place him in @ Singular position. In reply Mr. Sum- 
ner wrote him a letter, in which he said : 

“I observe this expression, that you do not wish to 
be singular iy this matior.. I do not like that expres. 

sion; I do not ifke the thought that lies bebind it. 1: | 

is our business to do right In the world, no matter how 
THAT MEAN NOTHING ——ssingular or exceptional we may be. This may seem 


Wasnmoron, April 9.—The following is told | could not let this opportunity pass 


” 
at tie White Mouse today: , Petting in this word of caution. 


Weateru. Democratic Senator called to press the ap 


mitment of one of bis constituents to at assistant com- : DON'T PITY YOURSELF. 
then you ask verbally for the appointment of others Don't brood over ilis or insults, my friend; 
the very positions fl can’t afford to waste time conaia- "Tis unworthy the soul of a woman or man; 
“Ob, no |” paid the Senator, bavé not signed 


seident, “I found that ad inatrument in writing Your griefs are no grea of pewe borne; 
ualiy cutweighed an oral statement. You Senators Nor get into the | of thinking tha 

em 0 have a habit of slening potitiens for candidates Are cuntéented and happy while you are forlorn. 
gned. a petition for thé retention of the Mmoumbent of | 

ja place and your is on thee lat.” know the t 
an but hé is Oertainiy well indorsed.” 


Let us bear what we must, but enjoy what we can; 
Nor envy 


the man that knows nonens ef care, 
is 


ts 


of 
lesionership.. “When I was practicing law,” said the pity yourkelf:tt le petty and small: 
lng such requests. Hail the Demvuoratic Senetors have " Grief has been our companion, and will to the end; 
hereupon the President is sali to have produced 


tition bearing the Senater’s signature a4 slated. 
pever wae 80 flattened’ out in mg tife,” remar 
Senator when patreting the incident to friend. 
The factis, we sign almost anything, but tt has - 
been understood that it meana no « 


And believe me, the gain will clerecver the loss. 
"hough beaten like silver, though tested like gol a) 

Though battered and shaken, let faith keep her | 
For by white farnace heat and by friction co ini 
Does the potter produce his most exquisitevase. — | 

? Ah. well! What is honer, my friend? 

glory and greatness this life may not bring, 

an honor to walk from pane end 

the pathway marked out by our Master and King,— 
- Whe walked here before us in sorrow and 
hty, yet to small ; 
(Let wa botdl prone afters 
% e for self is not living at all. 
Te tive only 


~ 
4. 
ey 
iz 
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| Though, prose, whichis thé Hardesrto xemem 
POWER OF MEMORY. , it was carried down ventury after century in the 

Certain critics are assailing those wonderful Olq| ™emory. Long after it had been committed t 
Testament stories which moat of them first beard | ¥*iting, the pupils in the Rabbinical sehiools ex | 
at their mother’s knee. The books of the Bible tinued to learn it in the old way of memorizir , 
containing them are of little historical value, these | Dt. Gotthell, the learned Rabbi of New Yo 
critics assert, because the writers knee ere says that he has had in his study q mar wi 


S| | which they Tiatrate only through tradition. knows theentire Talmud by heart, He can tak 
(| Suppose these histories are traditional, what of | * Spat amy word that is given him, and go on | 
it, aske the Rev. Brooke Herford, in the August | peating it syllable by syllable, with absolute « J 
Atlantic. Before the invention of writing, tradi-' Tecthess, 
tion was considered a sacred thing. It was care-) Such facts as these prove that disciplined =em~- 
fully guarded and transmitted, as the only means OFY 18 capable of correctiy handing down nam 4 
1y which men preserved their law’, their religious details, and traditions of any length, They justif 
) and ceremonies, the boundaries of their 4% in still reading the Old Testament 4s the tre 
_ Poasessions, the names and deeds of their great “Orthy history of real peoples and real men. 
‘men. It is, therefore, not to be thrown aside as. 
worthless, but to be regarded as a trustworthy ‘ * 
record and classed among the materials of history. ORATORICAL HINTS, | 
| Though a rude instrument in comparison with | In one respect oratory is like cooking—nelther 4 
1 | writing and the printing-press, yet it was used | can do anything unless it has eeeetins Sepers u 
with such skill that the ancient world relied on ft | A young orator may 
as the only law, the only records of succession, the po 
only Property, a8 the his- for wh he has something to say, hie speech may 
pe justified their trust. They knew 


reading, ‘“Words, Wards, words.” 
much better than we who rely on written records Curran, the Irish orator and wit, was onse 


and printed books, that memory was eapable of | in the House of Lords when a nobleman, noted for his 
preserving the facts of history. They Systemati- | grandiloquence, made a speech. | 
cally depended on it, and that strengthened it to “What do you think of the debate, Curran?” 
retain what they were interested in knowing. 

The>essayist sustains this position by thecita-[/ hed,” said 
tion Of several facts, Children. fix in their mem- cha young 
ories long series of historical names, dates, and ' men wish to hear, then he should say i¢ and not 
events, far exceeding in difflenlty those Tsraelifish | ; 


( thing else, which has no relation to the topic. | 
histories which certain critics think cannot be 5 ‘‘His speech was a long parenthesis,” aaid Curran, 


trusted because only preserved hy memory. ~ when asked how @ certain member of Parliament had 
Tiisd, with ite fifteen thousand six hahdred 
and seventy-seven lines, was transmitted, through 
nt generation after generation, by the power of a ver- . | 
bal memory. The Rig- Veda, one of the sacred WHAT THEY EARN. 


ature as a calling in Americs, one noeds to have 

the about four times the of living already provided for from ‘*ome Other source. 

- 4¢is ouly a part of the ancient Vedic liter- This may be weil enough for those who expect the en- 

ature, yet the whole was composed, and fixed, and | joyment of a literary life without its labor; and the 

handed down by memory. And to-day, there are | | truth of it is apparently indorsed by the small wages 

in Tndia a class of priests, who know by heart | | of average writers; but authorship taken up asa play, 
every word and every necent Of the. more than | 


| or for mere taste and convemience, does not usually 
sixty thousand lines of the Rig-Veda. produce valuable additions to the world’s reading 


Writing has existed in India for twenty-five wealth. Success in writing, as in every other business, 
hundred years. Yet the priestly custodians of | ™"** ¥¢ toiled for, and candidates must brace them. 
) India’s ggered’ books have never trusted: to it. | selves for long perseverance and many self-denials. 


| A Boston writer save Washington Irving's lifeti 
They trust, for the perpetuation and transmission earvings were less two hundred dollars, 


of their Vedas; to disciplined memory. : James Parton sayea “‘literary man can rarely earn two 
Though they have Vedic manuscripts and even dosed 
4 printed text, yet they do not fearn their sacred So, Pre think rp would like an easy life, and just 
lore from them, ‘They learn it, as their ancestors = selzea you and 
learned it, thousdnds of years ago, from the Hips }5 don’t do it. The “daahing-off” bosiness y 
of a teacher, on whose momory every sacred word |j bY characters iu novela, and the author of the novel is 
's stamped indelibly. Eight years of their youth |4 “G12,caretul pot to report what the Mterary character 
are occupied in learning it. They learn a few There is no harder Work. than iiterary work, from 
lines every day and repeat them for hours. Their. the successful novel 46Wn to the back-work of a Bo- 


hemian, who is only writing ‘“pot-boll J 
memory is so strengthened by this continual repe- pe y ng ers ewapa- 


r writers fare better than € novelist, as a class. 

tition that, when their apprenticeship is finished, on employed 
paper cor- 

one may open them like a book, and find any pas- 7 respoddent hasialways all the work be can do, and if 
sage he likes, any word, any accent. he dies poor, it is bis own fault 


. i But before you reach that point, young man, you are. 
The Talmud exceeds many times in bulk thi » folug to eat 80 much humble pie you will take off your 


every time you meet rseif,— 
Lliad, the Odyssey, the Vedas, and the Bible you Hawk- 


S74 s of India, contains one thousand and a eh The remark has often been made that tc follow liter. 
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NERVOUSNESS IN SPEAKING. 
A youthful speaker, nervous at the prospect of 
addressing a literary society on its anniversary, 
| wag advised by a clergyman to look upon the au- 


dience as if it were so many cAbbage-heads. The || gure of speaking his best, if he rose ina great | 


jj Stggestion was not a bad one, provided the youth || fright. ‘The more his heart beat the more certain 
f for had thoroughly prepared his speech for heads with | he was that the heart of the andience would soon 


brains. The young man, though he did not know 

of § it, held in that nérvousness, at least, one claim to i 

Ja place among oraters. For there is scarcely a 

yablic speaker whose words move men, who does 

not feet a similar tremor every time he rises be- 
fore a gteat andience. 

| “My throat and lips,” said the late Lord Derby, . 

| rnamed the “Rupert of debate,” from his dash- , 

ing, fearless style, “when I am going to speak, | 

as dry as those of a man who is going to be | 


= 


The orator skould master, but sot eradicate, bis 
nervonsness. Oanning, one of England’s wittiest 
and inostclassical of oraters, used to say he was 


beat in respousive, sympathetic rhythm, 


“HOW ONE POEM WAS WRITTEN. 


There are those who regard poets as they do work- 
ers in pottery. Wordsworth had a neighbor of this 
sort, a farmer, Soon after the death of the poet, a 
man, meeting the farmer, sald to Bim, “You have met 
with a great loss.” “What loss?” “Why, you have 
lost a great poet.” “Ob, aye,” replied the farmer, rub- \ 
bing his head, “Ae is dead; bev nodoubt t’ wife’|| 


hanged.” | 
_ Mr. Matthews, in his essay on “The Orator’s | 
Trials,” has collected a number of cases to illus- . 
trate the fact that the very sensibility which gives | 
the orator his power makes him nervously anx- _ 
ious before rising to address an andience. ' 
Patrick Henry usually began with a hesitating ” 
timidhty, which Continued until the excitement of 
speaking threw it off. William Pinkney, a 
haughty, defiant, and vehement orator, would 
turn pale when abont to speak, and his knees 


carry on the business and make it aa profitable as iver 
it was.”” 

Others derive their notion of a poet and “his method 
of writing from Shakespeare: , 

“The poet's eye, in a fine fre | 

Doth glance heaton to earth, bowie to 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

irns them 8 nothing 

Perhaps a truer idea of a certain class of poets and | 
their habits of composition may be gained from sever. 
al anecdotes of James G. CO. Brainard, a young poet of 
much promise who died in Connecticut in 1828 : 


One day, a young man, a poet about twenty-six years 


gazing at the mysterious hand-writing on the wall. 


would tremble, as though he were 


of 


Even years of practice failed to repress this ner- 


red-# vousness. 
mine _ It i fortunate for the orator that years do not 
seen! do this. For without the sensibility which begets 
‘Tyistam Burgess, “the bald-eagle of Rhode 
and,” while speaking, on some important ques- 
tion, in the House of Representatives, suddenly 
pointed his fore-finger towards his opponent and 
made a long pause. 

“That pause was terrible,” said a colleague to 
Mr. Burgess, on leaving the House. “To no one 

Fi' so terrible as to me,” replied the orator, “for I 
in q couldn’t think of anything to say.” 

“Nothing but strong excitement and a great oc- 

BP casion,” wrote Lord Macaulay while he was 
looked upon as one of the orators of the House of 
Commons, “overcomes a certain reserve and mau- 
honte [bashfalness] which I have in speaking ; 
not a mavuvaise Aonte which in the least confuses 
me or makes me hesitate for a word, but which 


my action.” 

_ Dr. Storrs, the most finished of pulpit orators, 
whose extemporaneous sermons are marvels of 
rhetoric, thought and eloquence, it is said, made a 
dead failure when he first preached without notes. 
After floundering for twenty-five minutes, he came 
to a fall stop. 

“T sank back in the chair,” he said, describing 
his mortification, “almost wishing that I had been 
with Pharaoh and his hosts when the Red Sea 
went over them.” 


“My lords,” said the Earl’ of Rochester, as he | 


began a speech in the House of Lords, “‘I—I—I 
rise this time—my lords, I—I—I divide my dis- 
course into four branches. My lords, if ever I 
rise again in this house, 1 give you leave to cut 
me off, root and branch, forever.” 


é The Tesson taught by these incidents is this: 


it, one of the forces of oratory would be wanting. | 


keeps me from putting any fervor into my tone or | 


| 


of age, came to Hartford to take charge of 


Connec- 


ticut Mirror. Toa gentleman who made acomplimen- | 


tary allusion to hie poems, he remarked, with a melan- |) 


e; never succeeded in 
draw a mug of cider 
without spilling more than half of it.” 


choly smile,— 


“Don't expect too much of m 
anything yet. I never could 


The two,in spite of this self-de 
prophetic of his life—on the part o 


lation—it was 
Brainard, for he 


was the new editor, became 


mate friends. They 


roomed together at the tavern. One Friday night found 
Brainard without a lime written for bis weekly sheet, 
which was to appear the next morning. He had 
off writing—a habit into which not a few of the lit- 
erary men fall—until the last moment. 

Going to his office, accompanied by his friend, he 
began, in a half-comic and half-serious way, to com. 

e bie condition with that of a slave. He had set 
orth the slave as happier than the editor, when the 
door opened, and the printer's boy called out,— 

“Copy, Mr. Brainard.” 

“Come in fifteen minutes!” said the editor, with a 
droll expression of fun and despair on his face. Seat- 
ing himeelf at a pine table, hacked by the Yankee 
whittlers who had dropped in to see the editor, he took 


up & pen and began writing. He wrote twenty min. |) 


utes, and then read to hia friend the following: 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


“The thoughts are st ¢ that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward te thee. It would seem 

Asif God thee from His “hollow hand, 

And hun is bow upon thy awfal front: 

Ands e in that loud voice that seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for His Saviour’s sake. 


“The sound of and had bade 
Thy flood to shron the 


the back, 
And noteh His cenf'¥ies in the eternal rocks!” 


Just then the bey opened the door, with hie “OC 
sir!” and Brainard, handing him the lines, told him to 
come back In half an hoer. Before the time. had 
elapsed, he had finished.and read to his friend the fol- 
fowing@tanza: 


war 4 Calleth unte deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

Oh? what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war's vain trumpet by thy thundering side ? 

ron what is ali the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbier, what art those to Him 

Who drown'd a world and heap'd the waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave 

That breathes and whispers of its Maker's might.” 

The poet left the office, unconscious that he had 
written the most beautiful and suggestive lines ever 
penned upon Niagara. The strangest thing about the 
stanzas is not the rapidity with which they had been 
eomposed and written, but that Brainard had never 
seen the falls he sq grandly describes. 
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—— 4 Kitt The bookaal tie um 
him that pight and gave it a careful. examinat and, | 
REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. lcaruing ite great worth, he at once brought it out. Ati. 
George Newell Lovejoy in Baldwin's Monthly tells | firat iteotd slowly, but a faverable wotice from Leck- 


sor ho ected hart in the Reotew ted to a epeedy call for 
“4 on the part of the public, afd edition after edition w 
be agreeable reading Nome are 


disposed of, and moré demanded. Bo soon as the book 
literary fecogmition. How easy, says the article, it is | had become a financial encovea, the publisher made it a 


for editors and pablishers to err in judgment concern- | practise on ¢ach Christmas morning, for many ye 

ing the value of an uukndwn writer's work, as it hag | © Send the gifted author a generous check in token 
appreciation for services rendered. 

come before them for consideration... And it is not for 


a brief Moment to be supposed that individuals oocu- Be 
pying seh positions are not open to mistakes, since, BRAIN-WORKERS. 


like the rest of humankind, the editor and the publish. Brain-workers require the beat of food, because in- 
er are fallible. tellectual work expends force and exhausts physical. 

faf Chemi ~ 

Every admirer of Bret Harte remembers how serious A writer th the as Chemistry says 
wore the obstacles in the way of the success of bis first!  Gsineful estimates show that three. hours of hard 
and Peally most famous story, ‘The Luck of Roaring | stady wepr on the body more tana whole day of 
Oatap.”” How the lady proof-reader on the Overland physical labor. The Germans have a taying, “With. 
Monthly raised ber voice against its admission iuto the out phosphorus no thought,’ and the consumption of 
| Pages OF that magazine; bow the publisber of the mag-| that essential ingredient of the brain increases in 

| azine himaeif had grave doubts as to the wisdom of al. portion to the amount of labor which this organ is 


& . 


lOWing the Story to appear; and bow, at last, it called upon to perform. 

left to the publisher's wife to decide the question, who , The importance of the brain as a working organ is 

did so in favor of the story; and eo it was published, / shown by the amount of blood it receives, Which is 

and madé pot only the Gveriand famous, but gave its ig So = pe greater than that of any other part of 


editor a reputation as the Dickens of Amvrica. , 
| One-fitth of the blood goes to the brain, al 


The world is full of aimilar examples, and will con- its 
tinue to be, at least so long as editors and publisbers average weight is only one-fortieth of that of the ° 


live, and untried authors place their wares before them. p 


Who has forgotten the incident related by Mark Lemon, | <oe- ms 
editur,in-chief of Puncé, and the “Song of the Shirt’ ? . 
How the editor, sitting at his desk one morning, opened HAYDN’'S “CREATION.” 


an envelope containing & poém which the writer thereof 

said had been rejectéd by three journals in London? “While on 2 visit to London in the year ims," says 
_ How he—the author, who signed hie name Tom Hood, }{ an interesting writer, ‘“Haydn heard Handel’s ‘Messiah 


& Dame not unknown to fame at the time— ed the splendidty rendered by an orchestra of overa thousand | 
_ editor to consign the contribution to the waste. asket, 


: Abbey; and the effect of 

if be should deem it unsuited to Panch, as be wae “sick performers at Westminster > 

of the sight of it””? this sent him back te Germany with hie mind stirred 


Lemon, in of the with the impulse to compose an oratorio. 
bad some doubts as to t expediency of print. ‘ 
ing itin Punck, and gave tt over to several caber edi- “The result was that great and glorious conception 


tors connected with the journal for their opinion, who, |‘ ‘The Creation.’ Mo sooter was he settled in the quiet 
to A Man, returned an adverse decision. But Lemon," «- domicile at Gunpendorff, than he fell to work upon 
still impressed with ita wonderful beauty and power, this masterpiece. This was late iu 1706 and in the be- 
published it, and it trebled the cirewiation of the paper ' ‘ 1798 
timmediatcly, and made a justly great setiaation, ginning of the year the oratorio was completed. 
hot merely in England, but throughout urope. * Two years the old man took to rear this colossal musi- 
“Sartor Resartus,” which has given Tb Cartyle . | cal structure; for, he sald, *I spend much time over it, 
more fame than any other creation. from hie Was because I intend it to last a lone ti 
at flist declined by every publisher in London whoro oe 
it was submitted. It is sald. on wood authority, that 


| Jobn Stuart Mill, who afterwards Game to find solid |" seores were inecribed at the commencement with the 
-eajoyment in its pages, thought, when he first read it | words, ‘In nomine Domini,” or *Boli deo gioria:’ while 
ja manuacript, that it was one of the most stupid works | at the conclusion of them is written his ‘Laua Deo ;’ 
which had ever come under bie obecr vation. Through but was,” he 8, ‘never 60 pious as when engaged 
the kind efforta of Emerson, | believe, a Boston house | | upon the “Ofeation.” I fell on my knees daily, and 


was induced to bring it before the public, and the favor |i | prayed earmmestly to God that He would grant me 
with which it was received in thie country led to ite fa- || | strength to carry out the work, and to praise Him 
vorable reception in England, and everywhere abroad, | worthily.’ It is eaid, too, that In composing, whenev- 


and made its success an established fact. er he felt the ardor of hie imagination decline, or was 
Said the blunt Scotchman on a certain occasion, dur- 


d stopped by some insurmountabib dificulty, he rose 
ing the years when he was trying so burd to find at | from his work and resorted © prayer—an expedient 
bome a publisher for his work, “I believe I shall ive which, he said, never falled to revive him. 

Up the Motion of hawking my little manvecript-book ‘“& few weeks after its eémpletion, the ‘Creation’ 

aboutany further. For a long time it has lain quiet in || | was first performédin the 

a drawer waiting for a better day.” burg ho deacribe the applause?’ wrote 
I have not forgotten how Howells’ “Venetian Life,” ||| an eye-witmeas flower of the iiterary and musi- 

one Of tis very best efforts, came near resting unknown | cal society of Vienna 

to the world after ita rejection by Mr. Fields, when it | which was well adupted to the 

was submitted by the embryo author tothat gentleman | * hinsel 

for eatrance into the Mtlantic Monthiy. But it would ] sile 

appear that.the editor of 4 Boston r saw sufficient 


nee, the most scrupulous attention—a sentiment, I 


might almost say, of religious res were the die. iss 
nerit io the manuscript to print it in the columns of his | positions when the firet stroke of bow was given. 
journabunder the guise of letters from over the sea, ‘* *The general ex was not disappointed. A - 
when it speedily won for iteelf a deserved popularity. train of beauties, till that moment unknown, un- f : 
| Yet, after this measure of success, the publishers who | ed ves before us; our minda, overcome with |" ~ : 
placed it before the public in book form were led to is- pleasure and admiration, experienced duri two suc. [2 ~ 
sue only a small edition, and from type which was im- cessive hours what they rarely felt—a happy ex- 14 
nediately distributed. But this small edition was soon | istence, by desires, ever kely, ever renewed 
spent, and the work had to be reset, and stereoty and never d ated." The work very soon found EF 
plates prepared, in order to satiety the constant de-| its way round (Germany, and Eurepe too. a5 
manda of the trade, | ‘Paris strove to surpass all other cities in doing hom. = 
After Alexander Kinglake had written “Kothen,” aj age to Haydn's masterpiece, and tn the year 1800 a per- 5% 
work which; from first to last, exbibite not simply rare formance of it tookplace there, On this occasion the $4 
\uterest in the way of adventure and character sketch- applause waa deafening; and the virtuosi engaged iv om 
ing, waited with romance of a personal nature, but | it, io thelr enthusiagm, and to show their veneration |} =< + 
wonderful taste and finish, it was offered by the author | for Haydn, tesolved to present him with a large gold |= = 4 
to a London firm. It was promptly declined. Hethen| medal, which was adorned on one side with a likeness § s 
submitted it to other publishers, who, one and all, re-| Of Haydn, amd on the other side with an u right lyre, 
fused to undertake ite publication, assigning this and} over whieh wasa burning flame in the midet of a cir- a 
that reason, for a0 doing. cle of stars. On the medal was this Inscription : 
t one day, Kinglake, almost given over to despair wees mage ~ 
n Pa all, where, after Introducing himself and in. A Pan I 
forming the proprietor of the ill-luck attending him, République Fras “ 
3 


be closed the interview by making the publisher a “In Englahd the ‘Creation’ is, and probably ever will 
of his manuscript, if he eared to scoept the | 


hold 
ever 


fact, for 


be, the most popular of all Haydn's works. For depth 
of feeling, solemnity ‘and suitability of for 
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o—the ‘Creation’ 
ples which have 


hole bearing san oratori 
s a place among the finest exam 


fact, for its w 
hold 


5B 


been written in this form of composition.” 


of the life of Frances Ridley Havergal, with whose 


— 


For the Companion. 


HIS CHOIOR, - 

The late- Rev. Dr. Richard’ Puller, one of the | 

most cloquent of Southern preachers, was inearly |) 
She was born in“ jifealawyor in Beaufort, 8 He belonged to 
int 1879. The 
‘ and his intimate associations with eminent law - 
yers and politi¢ians, his prospects for suc- 


A SONG-WRITER. 
The Morning Staf contains a pleasing picture 


religious songs all are familiar. 
1836, and died at Swansea, Wa 
writer says: 


‘‘Miss Havergal inberited the rare qualifications 


fi which distinguished her above so many of ber sis- 

ters, from her father, Canon Havergal, the author 
W of ‘Havergal's Paalmody, 
be mosphere of eaered song 
ai she early learned to sing out her daily thoughts, 


musical notes, She possessed a voice of much 
sweetness and power, and while attending the 
meetings of the Philharmonic Society at Kidder- 
minster, she soon became a valued solo-singer. 


thoven and Mendelssohn, without any notes. 
This precious gift, however, was not accepted by 

her as an accomplishment, but we find her very 
early cultivating and using it for Christian ser- 
Vice. ‘Literal “singing for Jesus” is to me, some- 


nt lines from one of her best-known hymns : 


‘Take my voice, and let me sing, . 
Always, only formy King.’ 


“Of these songs she writes, ‘I can never set my- 

self to write verse. I believe my King suggests a 
nt thought and whispers me a musical line or two, 

and then I look up and thank Him delightedly, 
fo and go on with it. Thiatis- how the hymns and 

poems come.” *It dees seem wonderful that God 
al should so use and bless my hymns; and yet it 
Gg really seems as if the seal of His own blessing were 
ar set upon them, for so many testimonies have 

reached me. Writing is praying with me, for I 
of seem to write even a verse by myself.’ 

“All her best, and so best-known, hymns, like 
every true poem, had a peculiar history, In her 
own sweet way she explains this charmetéristi¢ of 

ay all successful writing, ‘If I am to WHR any 
a great (leal of living musi go very lit- 
tle writing, and this is why I have always been 
or held back from writing « tithe of what I wanted 
i write; and I see the wisdom of it.” 


— --— 
TAKE COURAGE. 


Be brave, O Heart, and fear not earthly shame, 
Cringe not to men, but make thyself a name. 


Take up thy cross, and walk erect through life, 
Fight for the Truth, however fierce the strife. 


Yield to no folly, crush thy a sin. 
And heed no murmur of complaint within. 


Rend meekly down to sorrow’'s chastentng rod. 
And chafe not at the wise decrees of God. 


Slay thy most selfish and presumptuous will ; 
Whate'er thy burden. bear It, and be stil). 


Lift ny sad, dowhting eyes to God ahove, 
Know that His Name and Nature both are Love. . 


Love is the guardian of the gate of Heaven. 
Through Love alone thy eins shall be forgiven. 


But if thou hatest. even in a thought, 
Apparent virtue will avall thee naagiit. 


Love God, thy Maker: love thy fellow-men ; 
Love without stint: thou shalt not love in vain. 


Rouse thee, O Heart! and do tiiy werk in faith; 
Love ts the conqueror over sin and death. 


And when thou'rt free to seek thy native skies 
Thou shalt find Love the light of Paradise. 


MARIE, COUNTESS 


Naurtared in an at-! 
and Christian devotion, | thusiast in 


arranging them in rbymes and setting them tO | ities, caused his friends to predief that he would | 


“Her musical memory, also, was wonderful, | 
and she could play through Handel, much of Bee-| 


new ideas of life, 


how, the most personal and direct commission 1 | 
hold from my beloved Master,’ she writes. The 


| morbid influences had led him into fanaticism. 


| Mr. Calhoun it the United States Senate, and the 


«= 


Christ? 


most in the State, went to Beaufort 


cess in life anuésaally brilliant. 

He had been educated at Harvard College, and 
was a superior scholar, a wide reader and an en- | 
his profession. extraordinary gift 
for public speaking, and his attractive social qual- 


rank among the leaders of the bar and honor the 
tate by his eminence in Congress. | 
But a change came over his prospects. A Bap 
tist preacher of ordinary talents but earnest spirit 
came to Beaufort, and began 4 series of religious 
meetings. Youug Fuller was attracted, out of cu- 
_riosity, to thé unpretending house of worship, k 
where the minister preached, and received there 


He felt that he was living to gratify his pérsona! 
ambition, with no thought of God, and no consicd- 
eration for his fellow-men. The struggle between 
conscience and inclination was longand hard. He © 
was proud and aspiring. He wasanxionsto win | 
his way in society and in public life. Hehad the |} 
favor Of social leaders, and was confident of his 
ability to influence the people. 

Could he sacrifice his persorial aims and profes- 
sional prospects, and become a follower of Jesus 


Conselence at last trinmphed, and the proud 
young lawyer went into the humble church, and 
before & wondering congregation, announced his 
change of purpose, and his entrance upon a new 
life. The change was @ radical one, for he at 
once decided te abandon the bar and politics, and 
to becomes preacher of the gospel. 

When it became known to the brilliant lawyers 
and political fiends in Charleston, that young 
Fuller was intending to leave the bar for the pul- 
pit, they were amazed, Some of them thought that 
his brain might be affected. Others feared lest 


The Hon. William C. Preston, the colleague of 


to expostulate with Mr, Puller, and if possible to 
turn hint from whatse@med to him his inomentary | 
folly. 
Calling at his office Rit, Preston began to speak | 
with’ great warmth; “Puller,” said he, “what 
joes this mean that T hear? Are you crazy ? Have 
you become a fanatic? Giving up your pros- 


you to act rationally, and give up thie singular,, 

and it seems to me, morbid purpose.” if 
Mr. Faller listened quietly, and then said: 

‘Preston, I was living « selfish life, eager only to. 


Cone... | and died, to win my loye, “This act has so im- 


win success, and have a great nameamong men, ; 
Religion never entered my thoughts, and I was 
negligent of all duty to God. Suddenly my eyes 
opened. I-discovered God’s great love. I saw 
that Jesus Christ had left heaven, and came to earth 
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| nothing else but to love Histingetarnpand put my 
at His service. . to me that 
this is irrational,” 
Mr. Preston Wae a @iider feolings. The 
earnest words Bim. The conversation 
continued for some time, and” in leaving, Preston 
grasped his friend's hand, and said, with utterance 
| _half-choked, “Puller, I think you are right. You 
the Paional man, and we are all irrational.” 
He'who candidly reviews Dr. Fuller’s Jong and 
| career as a Christian man and 
Gf the Gospel, will appreciate the wisdom 
of Mr. Preston's fords. 
The wie Christ as his Master, and 
the rule of his life, and thus 
life a preparation for the life that is 
beyond) the rational man, and the man who 
“tives to is irrational. 


DID NOT Do IT. 
“Phe now criticised and assailed as mever 
\4 | f before. Yet there never was an era in which it was 
réad and studied as is. Never 
was ittmore influentialthan now, and those who 
study it the most carefully daily find in its pages 
that which they have Hot mastered. An anecdote 
the late Rev, Dr) R. Breckehridge, of Ken. 
tucky, Hiwstrated this fact - 
Dr. said toa friend, sup- 
 ~pose thatthereis no book written on any sabject, 


year, if setumyself about it. 
“But. I have made the Bible a special study for 
thirty-four years, and never ‘ope it that 1 do 
not @isgover something new, Ir feminds ‘me of 
the great firmament. Penetrate as far as you may, 
with the-aid of the most powerfal glass that the 
_ ingenaity of man has prodaced, and still there is 
something beyond.” 
mother in which Dr. Breckenridge 
ad the Marshal! are associated, 
brings outthe beanty of the undefiled English of 
_ King James’ version : | 
Tome Aid not believe in the inspiration of the 
 ‘Seriptares, was one day discussing the litera- 
ry merits of the Parables with Dr. Breckenridge. 
At last Marshall, becoming excited, asserted that 
any scholar could write as good parables as those 
of the New. Testament. 
“Tom,” @aid the doctor, “if you will write a 
ideas and construction to 
the Parable’ of the Prodigal Son, 1 wil! agree that 
are Tight and am-wrong, and | will give you 
three ii which to work. If it can be done, 
3 fe. are as well qualified to do it as anybody I 
hk _ would do the work in twenty-four hours. In a 
A week or two he returned, and said,— 


or in that 1 could not master in one | 


— 


< STUDY OF THE POETS. 

Mr. Adama, in bis address at Harvard, asserted that 
Mental diatipline might be acquired as effectively by 
the study of the modern languages, as by that of the 
anelent classics. John Bright is, next to Mr. Glad-} 
stone, the most eloquent speaker in Parliament, and is 
néted for the strength and elegance of his English style. 
The Premier, of course, isa master of Latin and Greek, 
ama his style shows that he bas been trained by his 
studies. 

But Mr. Bright has had no university education, and 
hae Giscipline from either ancient or modern languages. 
EButbe bas studied the English Bible, Ptigrim’s Pro- 
areas, the English and American poets, with great vare, 
abd made himeelf familiar with their finest passages. | 
He@nce told an American gentieman that Mr. Long- 
fellaw is one of his favorite poets, and that he had 1) 
paiven many evenings to reading hie poems aloud, and |- 
committing them to memory. He ascribes bis facility 
lin the choice of words to bis familiar aequaintance with | a 
the poets, and to his habit of reading aloud their finer 
Passages. 

Young people, therefore, need not think it indispen- 
sable to study the classics, or even the modern lan- 
guages, in order to acquire a command of the English 
tongne. This may be done in ah easier way, by a thor. 
ough study of the great English writers in prose and J: 
poetry. But it is better to understand the classics if d 
one can; the classics are the foundation of a broad 
education. 


d 


People, even in London, used to wonder that 
few saw George Eliot: »Her hoinc life m- 
was not exactly secluded, She lived in a large, Ds, 
,@id-fashioned stone house, called, “The Priory,” | 
Bet ih a garden, and with a wall and gateway over 
Which green things and the color of lilacs and al- nt 
mond blossoms used to be seen in the early sum- et 
mer. And then she entertained a great many of Pn 
| friends, baving informal receptions in which | 
Te was the presiding spirit, though she always 
Seemed to try and lead others to shine in conver- DB, 
(gation or musical performance. She did much in | 2* 
charity; she gave freely to those who were in > 
need among the struggling literati, And although 
Byefee to the society of strangers, her manner at 
was unfailingly sweet and kind. 

isgery one who reads her books must know if 
how hard she worked, and I used to hear of how 
iaboriously pages of “Middlemarch” were writ. ite 
fen. She would go over and over every sentence, 


| sometimes doing no moc tian 
page a day, and altering whole | 
scenés because a character described | 2 
mem did not quite satisfy her 
it. No one, I believe, ever 
Worked so purely for thedove of 
amt, for she needed neither fame J 
nor fortune. She was rich. Her 
had been always successial, 
“Middlemarch” alone bringing her x 
one hundred thonsand dollars. t 
When her books were finished, . 


“Doctor, that thing ean’t be done. 1 give it up.” 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS. | 


Whatever the pathway of duty. 
You are called “8 your lot to pursue, 

It shall blossom with hope and with beauty, 
if bright prospects at last are in View. ; 


_ Be faithful and you shall be glorious, . 

Tread the paths by trod, 
And your crosses shall make you victorious, 

. Aue bring you the promise of God. | 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


thy toward thé sufferer, 


. The introduction of a new word for it—“nedraathe. 
nia’’'—will do much toward taking it ont from the list 


of imaginary, to thatof real-alimenta. Let the peop! 
therefore, get ueed te the word, and understand tha 


eal, 
to the exigencies of conflagrations. 


The aches, pains 


dition is eating at the very heart of American life. 
A paper on the subject was read Dr. Green 


of Dorchester, at the late meeting of the Massachu. 


In De. Green's view, ite chief 
cause ja the mental activity induced by uur free achools 
aud free press, which stimulate one to put into action 


setts Medical Suciety. 


all bis nerve-poewer, leaving none in reserve. 
It la broughton not by proper business and study 


but by competition and cramming; not by work, but 
they become 


by worry. Weno longer have girls; 
young ladies and then. women, skippiug girlhood. 


we have more of the former clase as pitients, 
Successful trestment lies in proportioning the ex- 
penditure of nerve force to its production. 


centres recover their former state. 
reet—adapted to each case—are the main things neces. 
sary. Tonics are seldom called for, provided the dl. 


though a temporary change may prove a benefit. 


We are all familiar with the word nervowsneés,- But 

it has come down froma time when even thé medica! 

_ profession had ho adequate couception of its neture: 
and, as generally used, suggests anything bot e¥mpa- 


it designates a serious disease of the braio—the inabil- 
ity of the latter, through exhaustion of ite great cen- 
tres, to perform aright ite functions, mental and physi. 


It ia as if our lake, that supplies a city with water, 
had been so drawn om by weste and egiravagance as 
to be unequal tothe needs of homes and factories, and 


imperfect action ip vital ergaus, emotional frritability, 


absurd but uncontrollable fears, are merely symptoms 
of the exhaustion of the cerebral centres. This con- 


‘Uhis social tendency is not so marked in boys; bence 


There is a 
lateut strength that can be drawn on till the nervous 


Food, exercise and 


geation is good. Sprinkling with cold water and fric. 
tion are ysefuly Home is the beat place for the patient, 


4s, to contiseate the grapes which wete raised on 


Chagter in the History of 
tiam’s Fons. 


The colony of Icaria, founded in Texas dy Etienne 
Cabet, and still eurviving in branches transplanted 
to Iowa and Califernia, seems to Mr. Shaw desery- 
of especial consideration, partly because it has 
survivedso jong, and because, being free 
from the qnasi-religious impulse which has govy- 
erned most of the communistic experiments in the 
United States, it presents a purée of the i 
‘rational democratic commnnism” by which social 
philosophers have sought to regenerate the world) 
on strictly geoular principles, | 

Aithongh the Iearian experiment hae lasted more 
than a generation it certainly cannot Ge called in 
any sense sutcessful. The communities have at- 
tained a cértain moderate material prosperity; that 
is, they bave just hved; but they Haye méver con- i 

trived to eliminate hamam irom the) 
conditions with which Rave fad to)’ 
deal, and asa consequence they aiways: been 
the prey of internal dissensions,. 

to remark that after reconsts 
| onophies? priucipies the colonists Have ariably 

i developed the same selfish and 
abuses against which they. have made war, am 
have been obliged to appeal to the -anregenerm 
political courts and legislaturesfer protestion from 
and tyranny in ~-their own houseliold. 

| Cabet manifested an intolernsble ambition, bis 
‘antocratic claims involved him in bitter: @iarrels 
with his own diseipies, The lcariang im iowa went 
to law with one another; and it @urioms 

cumstance that the disagreenient resmived 
in their dismemberment began «With, the gradual, 
setting up by the olfer membet® ofa claim t 
( pmvate property in their garden plots, 

{ tempt by the younger and more fadiog? commis 


e 
t 


OUR DRINKS. 


Boston Journal of Chemistry, has a good artiele o: 
the above subject, of which we give the chicf points, 
Water is essential to all forms of life. 
fluid can be fowad ina bealthy human organization. 
‘It the 


fare, 
‘Pea and cottes, 
any marked degree, influence vital activity uufavora- 
bly. The feeble and neryous, 
either of these beverages without serious discomfor 
or injury. 
“As to 


alcobol, 1 would be better for the world | 


We deo not teed it inany of ite forme; 


advisedly, after full deliferation, taking into view ou 
present knowledge of medicine and the arts.” 


hygienic laws do not use water froely enough. 


of illness which 
uee of water. 


2 


aseist in repairing tiesue-waste. 


morbid 


The Populur Science News, longer known as the 


No other 


in moderate quantities, do not, in, 


however, cannot use | 


the art of producing it should suddenly be lost, and 
the process be forever classed among the lost arts. ( ¢had i may go through precisely the same course of’ | 

neither the phy- 
sictan, chemist; nor artisan absolutely nveds it in any | 
department of bie calling; and thia statement we make | 


It m probable that. very many rigid observers of 
it fa 


tien of thiret, that it, ia a large d&yreé, ceases to be a 
safe cuide of our need. “We bave seen nitty tristances 
were cured by resorting to the freer 
It sapplies to the system the needed 
unt of liquid to maintain normal processes, 
It ie constantly pass- 
ing out of the system through the lungs, skin and kid- . 
neys, and if the supply is inadequate to the @emand, 


littlepatches. Thus after abotishiug private prop- 
erty in land, the communists seem to Rave gone to) 
work to re-establish it onthe old historieal ines, 

In the later ramfications of 
found necessary tomakea distinot recognition of pri- 
vate property, not only in certain personal necessa- 


only drink which ean be used without doing | rive but in the surplus produetor labor—aconcession 
violence, in some degree, to man’s beat physical wel-’ which, of course, surrenders the whole principle of 


socialism. The disciples have become divided mito. 
( Conservatives and Radicals, these who wish to en-. 
| joy their-earnings in peace, and those. who wish a 
devete themselves to a ‘general gocialinatic propay 
ganda ; and, in a word; socialisnt manifests. iteelf 


, in the experience of the learians only as an | 


to turn soviety back toits starting-point, in order 


progress which it has traversed already, 


For the 


A PRAYER FOR LIGHT. 


I kneel before thee, Lord, oh, hear my cry— 
From its sore burden set my spirit iron 
And give my benging wings to soar thee 
Throagh the pure ether ef the u 
And find thee, And thee, though t 
Give me to eat from that most sacred 
Whose leaves of healing wave corn 
Fed full of life by thee, I shall not die, 
, dying, Ge but to be newly born 
In that giad day whereof thou art the light— 
The light whose glories do eclipse the morn, 
And blind the sun, and put to death the night: 
O Life, O Light, O God, let me be thine— 
Bun of ‘all Worlds, upon my darkness shine! 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. | 
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THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS. 


As we bebold the heavens on & cleat, moonlight 
night, glowing with stare, it je natural to infer that 


their fainter companiona Until recently, however, 
the distance of the stars was a matter of conjecture. 


viewed from opposite poliite of the earth's orbit, 
a distance of one hundred and eighty-six million miles; 
‘no ¢hadow of a parallax, as the change in diréction is 
called, could be found. 


Astronomers did pot 
lem; though during 


the last century and the firet part 


length a diseovery was made that prove. to be am en- 
tering wedge. 

Several stars were found to be iooving forward in a 
straight fine at a rapid rate; to have a large proper mo- 
tion, as it ts call It was inferred that these stars 
Must be nearest to the earth. 

A 
Cygni, was found to have a proper motion of six sec- 

sina year. Bessel therefore selected it asa sub- 
t for investigation, and in 1888 succeeded In measur. 
its parallax, which is about a balf-second of arc. 

This, transiated into figures, means that sixty -one 
| Cygni is four hundred thousand times as far away as 

the earth is from the sun. Figures fail to give an idea 
of a distance so immense, and therefore years are used. 
It takes light about seven years to reach us from sixty- 
one Cyan, our nearest neighbor, and we say it is seven 
years distant. 

Alpha Centauri, a bright star in a Southern constel- 
lation, is pearly at the same distance. There are about 
a dozen stars whose distances have been measured in 

same way, but the farther off they are, the more 
uncertain ie the measurement. 

The brilliant Vega, or Alpha Lyre, is seventeen 
cay distant, the bright Oapelia is ten years, the glow- 

ng Strive is variouvély estimated from fourteen to twen- 
_ty-three years; Arcturus js forty years. 
All other visible stare are farther away than those 
have been approximately measured, 
w the 


rated from us by vast 


cy Were vlotted from the sky, they wou 
tinue to shine for thousands of if “tee 


the firmam 

ated, he would beam just 

1 comme | jus Uy for twenty years 
we were to his beam disc, 

dowed. with visual powers to pierce 

deptha of ti oe we should behold scenes and events 

on the earth were twenty years ago, for 


passin 
i | thelight that reached us would be twenty years old. 


the brightest of the shining orbs are nearer to us than [ 


No change could be detected in the direction of a star f 


cease to work upon the prob- P 
of the present, they reached no reliable result. At? 


, and lips, when I am going to speak, are as dry as those 


star of the aixth magnitude in the Swan, sixty-one 


stars revealed in great telescopes are sepa. 
intervals of space, which light 


3 manner rather than matter makes the orator. 
ont, were this day annihi- , more attracted by the pose of the speaker, by bis grace- 


I 
} 
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earth’s movement in her orbit round the sun. As she 
moves eastward, they seem to move westward. 
-| “The result is that they rise four minutes earlier every 

night. This amounts to two hours in a month. A 
star that rises now at nine o’clock will rise at seven 
o'clock a4 month bence. The revolution of the earth on 
_ her axie makes the stars appear to rise and set, in the 
same way that the sun does. The revolution of the 
earth in herervit makes them appear td rise four mip- 
utes earlier every night. 

The etars ate called fixed, because ancient astrono- 
mers thought that they never changed position in re- 
gard to each other. They are, however, in a state of 
constant change. Some have a rapid movement for- 
ward ina straight line, like ‘1830 Groombridge,” which 
is theref6te called the “Runaway Star.” Some are re- 
ceding from us, like Sitffia, at the rate of twenty-five 
nileé@® second. Some are approaching us, like Are- 
(urugy @t the rate of fifty miles a seconds. Thousande 
of yeas hence the configuration of the stars 
will be visibly changed, 

About a dozen stars Rave Been foufd since 1838 to 


The stars rise earlier every night on account of the § 


OBRATORICAL FEAR. 

The late Dr, Neale, of Boston, one of the most grace. 
fal and suecesefy) after-dinner speakers of his day, 
never lost the nervous dread of speaking to an audience, 
- and was uneasy until bia speech was spoken. 

Canning, one of the most brilliant and ready orators 
of the English Parliament, invariably trembled in his 
, seat before he rose to speak, and was accustomed to 

say jocosely that he could tell beforehand when he 

was to make one of his best speeches by the excess of 
his ague, 

Lord Macavlay records of Tierney that “he never 
rose in the House without feeling his knees trembie 
under him,” 

Mr. Stanley, afterwards the Earl of Derby, the most 
accomplished speaker in Parliament, said, throat 


of a man who is going to be hanged.” 

Lord Althorp, the leader of the Whig party in the 
House when Macaulay and Stanley were members, 
{ Said of himself, ‘‘Dyuging the week which followed my 

taking office, I did not close my eyes for anxiety.’ 

i It is well known that Mr. Webster, when a school- 
boy, could not get through @ declamation. However 
perfectly he learned his piece, his memory invariably 
failed him on the stage, and he came off ashamed of 
T himself. Boys and young men need not feel discour- 

‘aged if they tremble before an audience. If is the 
7) Price paid for success. 

Only a noble and gifted nature would be 40 alive to 
| the importance of the situation as to be unnerved. 
t ‘When I see a young man break down in that way,” 
] said a judge of the first failure of Salmon P. Chase, “I 


have great hopes of him.” - a 

F 8 


MATTER vs, MANNER, 
During his vealy period, a youhg man thinks that 
He is 


ful gestures, resonant voice and gorgeous rhetoric than 
by the ideas and logic of hia speech. The Atlanta 
Constitution reports a conversation of the late A. H. 
Rtepbens, of Georgia, in which he tell# how he once 
fell into that youthful error ; 


1 eball never forget my first trip away home, 
nor the impression it made on me. I waequite a young : 
man, and somehow busiuess fell into my hands that it 
carried me North. [had never been as far ae Wash- 
ingtom before, apd of course I wanted to gee what 
. there was to be sen. 
| I went into the Senate gallery and took my seat. I 
could easily pick owt the prominent men by the pict- 
ures that eeen ‘of them. a question 
came up, abd the President ¢f the Senate 
that Mr. Webster wae entitled toe the floor. ; 
| Of Course 1 was: very gratified that I was to 
- hear him. He arose and began speaking tn an ordina- 


‘ ry conversational way. I think he took hie snuff ocea- 
sionally. 
He never made a gesture from the time he opened 
, until be closed. I thought it was all sound doctrine, 
but I was convineed that I knew a dozen college-boys 
' who could bave beaten him speaking. 
The next morning I picked up a paper. There was 
his speech, headed “Mr. Webster's Great Speech on 


the Finances,”’ ‘“Pshaw!’*] thought, “they don’t call. 
that a great do they ?”’ 
I saw apother paper. There it was again, headed 4 
Mr. Webster's great speech on the finances. I went to 
Baltimore. There they had Mr. Webster's great speech |, 
on the finances. ] 
I reached Philadelphia, and everybody was talking | 
about Mr. Webster’s great speech on the finances. | 
got to New York. There everything was iv a ferment 


have a measurable parallax, or to give proof that they on the finances, It 
are nearer to us than the other stars. A little star in }j So | nonin’ hod it. must indeed be a great we | 
the Swan is our nearest neighbor. It has a parallax of | }t put mé to thinking, and I made up my mind that it 
half a second. This to miles gives for the dis. | was not the Way man said anything, but what 

| tance of the stur four hundred thousand times the dis. |) %!¢, thatmadehim an. orator, } 
tance of the varth fromthe eun. Light is seven years} 4 
in reaching us from the star. | 
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ORIGIN OF “THANATOPSIS.” 


of boys are but songs of the mocking 


TRUTHFUL AND THOROUGH. 
William Callen Bryant was a plain man and 


bird,” says Mr. George W, Ourtia, referring to the 
fact that poetry written by the young is veually imita- 
tive. Yet the imitative intellect of a boy of seventeen 
produced a poem whose genuine Otigimality made an 

fi epoch in American literature. We refer to Bryant's 
“Thanatopsis,” which the poet Stoddard calls 

pe greatest poem ever written by so young s man.” The 
: pr ser of the origin of the poem, aa told by Mr. Godwin 
| Ww! in his biography of the poet, shows the boy, already 
the author of many verses, walking In the woods one 

antamn day.” He bad béen reading Blair's poem of 
la “The Grave,” snd Kirke White's “Melodies of Death.” 
lai The gray sky, the brown earth heaped with sere and 


‘ 


Hnees of the forest, and the prostrate, mouldering trees 


terest than he-felt. 
tht suggested the thonght that the vast solitudes were | No man was more cordial to those he knew 
and esteenied, “As-the editor of the Evening Pos’, 
{ 


What, indeed, he asked himself, as the thought ex- 
‘D: ‘panded in bis mind, ie the Whole earth but a great sep. 
or? ulchre of once living things; and ite skies and stars but 
the witnesses and decorations of a tomb? 
evi He burried bome and endeavored to paint his thought 
COl w the’ eye, and render music to the ear. When 
he finished his task, be catned forits name from the 
to Greek, “Thanatopsia,” or a view of death. 
 ‘Wemally he took his poems to his father for criticiem, 
OT opread them aloud to bis brothers. But he bid “Than. 
tin atopsis’* away in a pigeon-hole of his father's desk, on 
its| Which it had been written. 

d Some months later, the father, while his son was ab- 
es sent from home, discovered **Thanatopsis” and a few 
other poems. He was so much delighted with them 
that he carried them to Boston to subject them to the 
examination of his friend Phillips, then engaged in 
editing The North American Review. 

As “Thanatopsis,” in the firat draft, was full of eras- 
ures and interlineations, Dr, Bryant, the poet's father, 
had transcribed it, but left the other pieces in their 
original state. 
called, and so he left the package with his name. 


in | 
twi 
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thr 
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that be hastened to Cambridge to read them to Richard 


ity in Nterature, 


I ‘Ah, Phillips,” said Dana, with a quiet smile, at the. 


trea of the reading, “you have been imposed upon; 


rulé ing such verses," 


off 
sea Senator from Hampshire County.” 


trudged over to Boston. ‘Arrived at the Senate,” said 


seld Mr. Dana, in a conversation afterwards, ‘‘] the 


doctor to be pointed out to me. I looked at him with 
to | profound attention and interest; and while I saw a 
t\v 1 man of striking presence, the stamp of genius seemed 
to me to be wanting. “*It is a good head,’ I said to my- 


pic back a little disappointed.” 

The poem was pablished in the Review, and immedi- 
ately excited the praise of cultured readers. But it re- 
quired Dr. Bryant's strongest affirmation to convince 


them that his son Cullen had written, when but seven- 


published in the United States. 


Vel 


tie 


H. Dana, who as a eritié was an acknowledged author. - 


“Then,” responded Dana, “I must have a look at 
fee} him,” and, putting on his clogs and his cloak, he ‘ 


self, ‘but I do not see “*Thanatopsis” in it, and went 


withered leaves, the bollow-eounding ground, the lone. | 


| mired. Some used tocall him cold and unsympa- 


disliked pretentions people. “How is it that you 
can make Mr. Bryant talk ?” asked a lady of an- 
other, with whom she had seen Ahe poet convers- 
ing. “Simply by not trying to be smart and mak- 
ing no effort to talk well,” waa the reply. 

Many sought the poet whose works they ad- 


thetic. They were mistaken. The man they 
sought was modest In his estimation of himseif, 
and theréfore shy» Me disliked to be lionized, and 
would net be patrouized. But his apparent cold- 
ness of manner, arose from bis truthfulness——he 
was unwilling t0 express a greater degree of in-| |} 


| he was distinguidhed for his frank and easy man- 
ners with his subérdinates. His commands were 
put in the form of requests. If he wished to see | 
one of the stuff, he never @ént for; but went to,| ~ 
him. He never was ostent#tious of himself, or of | 

his position. 

Contidération far othergand desire to a 
the'infliction of pain wert Prominent traits of Mr. 
Bryant’s character, A literary editor of the Even- 
ing Post once had & bad case of poetic idiocy to 
deal with. 

Mr. Bryant had said to him, “I wish yon to deal 
very gently with poets, especially the weaker ones.”’ 
The editor was embarrassed—on one side was the 
injunction, on the other was the book of poems, 
without a line to praise. 

Just then Mr. Bryant came in, and the cditor, 
stating his embarrassment, read some of the stan- 


Mr. Phillips was not at home when he 


no one op this side of the Atlantic is capable of writ-3 Sty!e of journalists. But, Bryant's style was 
y marked through his half-century of editorial 


its | “I know,” answered Phillips, with some spirit, tthe ° work by purity and élegance. It never degener- | 
gentleman who wrote the best of them, at least, very ated. | 
' well; he is an old aequaintance of mine—Dr. Bryant— | 


T111( at this moment sitting at the State Honse in Boston as your style?” asked a friend. 


'} it, but”—turning the volume in his hand and in- 
Mr. Phillips was so much pleased with the poems 


zas tohim. ‘No, you can’t praise it, of course,” 
answered Mr. Bryant; “it won't do to lie about 


specting it,—‘*‘you might say that the binding is 
securely put on and that—well, the binder has 
planed the edges pretty smooth.”’ 

Journalism demands rapid work. Topics must 
be shot on the wing. The haste is fatal to the 


“How do you manage to retain the purity of | 


“If my style has fewer defects than you ex- | 
pect,” answered the poet, “it is for the reason, I 
suppose, which Dr. Johnson gave Boswell for con- 
versing so well: I always write my best.” 

“But,” rejoined the friend, “there are daily 
emergencies when there is no time to choose 
words and be dainty, when the alternative is a 
hasty article or none at all.” 

“I would sooner,” replied the painstaking edi- 
tor, “the paper should goto press without an edi- 
| torial article than to send to the printer one I was 
not satisfied with.’’ 

Perhaps another cause for the purity of Mr. 
Bryant’s prose may be found in his habits of read- 
ing. He was fond of the old English classics, and 


tion. He believed thefe was no worse thief than 

rable we | bad book, and thou,ht a man degraded his 

world as the “if, one his reason who them to read 

SIGE f 

at a time and let what you shawe be calm, « | any book which did not make him better, intel- bi) 
nd polished. . But look at every side of this | lectually or morally. 


often deplored their neglect by the present genera- 
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LONGFELLOW’'S METHOD. 


to write hie poetia abd trauslations. His profes 
| I sional life, at Bowdeln and Harvard Colleges, covered 
twenty-three years, travels were extensive and 
included four Burébéan trips, one of which occupied 
three and a half years, Few literary men gave so much 
| time as be did to callers and correspondents. 
ili He was hever too busy to see ao caller, to answer a 
| ‘etter, or to assist any one who needed aid, The 
thought of conferring a pleasure or saving any one 


from a disappointment outweighed his own personal 
inconvenience. 


He who is only acquainted with Longfellow’s exter. 
nal life mest wonder how and when the poet fotind” 


CLEARNESS IN WRITING. | 
In a literary town in Pennsylvania there isa Brown. 
ing Club, formed to study and to glorify that poet. 
' Some time ago, the clab was brought toa step by a 
certain quatrain, as by a bilod alley; they could not 
penetrate its apparently profound meaning; they could 
net £0 00 without penetrating i. “In thie emergency 
they wrote toa friend of Myr. Browning's, who 
. ly approached the poet for a solution of the mystery. 
)} His report was, thatafter reading and rereading and 
‘ poring over the passage, the bard exclaimed, “When 
| I wrote those lines I Knew what they meant.“ Bat I 
don’t now, L.don"t Bowl 
) =f the story be nos trams, it is well invented. 
; ‘‘Is that a wheelbarrow?” said one of Turner’s ad- 
_ Inirers, pointing to a spot of red in his landscape. 
“Certainly not,” said another. “It fs a woman. Am 
) I not right, Mr. Turner?” 


An intimate friend telis us that Longfellow could at 
any moment produce the most minute note or manu. 


pository. | 
. His beautiful translation of Dante grew 
silenUy and as unseen as does the coral-resfii Wt was 


desk, daring the boiling of his coffee-kettle. Ax soon 
} as the kettle hissed, the manuscript was laid aaide not 
| to be touched again till the folowing morning. In 
thie way, ten minutes a day only being devoted to the 
translation, the grand work grew to its completion. 
The post's life emphasizes the following beautiful 
lines in his “Ladder of St. Augustine: 
“ 


slow degrees, by more and more, 
cloudy of our time. 
het great men reached and kept 
> by sudden flight, 
Bat they, while their companions sient, .- 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Another example is that of Abraham Lincoln. ‘The 
great Westerner was a ready story-teller and apt at re- 
partee; but when a great oceasion called for fit utier- — 
ance of power and dignity, be gave long and persistent 
labor to his speeches. 


lately that he was with him at Gettysburg, and that the 
President retired twenty minutes before the ceremony 
and came back with his memorable speech. ‘That im- 
mortal master-piece of eloquence,” said the political 
orator, ‘was dashed off in a quarter of an hour.” 
Major Hay, who bad been Lincoln's private secreta- 
ry, was present, and quietly remarked, “I had the fif- 
teenth draught of that speech in my pocket at the 
time,” So indefatigable was Lincoln in perfecting his 
work, 
“Circumstance and difficulty,” says Epictetus, “are 


athletes in training to test and increase their strength.” 
_ Everyman, let ps believe, has some gift or ability to 
help the world, if he can overcome the difficulties in 
his way. If hedoes not overcome them, it is because | 


‘cause he neglecta to keep his eye on the goal to which | 
he should aim, 
be a loafer—~don't call yourself a loafer—don’'t 
_ | keep a loafer’S company—don't hang about loaf. 
| ing places. Better work” hard for mothing and 
| | board yourself, than sit around corners with your 
hands in your pockets, Better for your own mind 
—better for your own heaith—better for your 
own 


pPospects 


ait i} 


script, no matter howemany years it bad jain in ite re. ; 


. © the tion of his eri But 
bis habit to work on this translation, at a standing- | imagination o critics, But the man who 


) hammer it in,—only make it clear.” There is as good. tity 
editorial 


set before us by God as gladiators, who wrestle with | case, and the more uninteresting ones were those which 


‘‘Now whether I intended a woman ora wheelbar- 
row, I cannot tell, gentlemen. Take which you please 
—which you please!” 

The great artist can (perhaps) afford to be vague in 
his effects, and to leave his blurred, uricertain touches 


would help the world by his idea must first make the 
| idea clear to himself, and then transmit it to others as 

clear and sharply defined as if seen through brilliant 
sunlight. 

Horace Greeley, probably the most powerful writer 
on every-day topics whom this country has produced, | 
and who certainly commandéd a larger “following” of 
friends and enemies than afy other political writer, fore 
used to say to his subordinates, “Find out first what ris 
( you want to say, and then make it clear, Make it as P 
clear as if the man you were writing for had never ber- 
heard of the subject before. Do not be afraid to re- Fer 
peat, or to use common words, Use any words, repeat, |, - 


] 


writers as ever was given. 


IRVING AT WORK. 


, Where there is genine behind literary work there is hall 


generally an “inspiration” that at times makes the work iter 


‘ 
A politician, in a public eulogy of Mr. Lincoln, stated | °**Y, Whether it be poetry or prosé. Washington Irv 


ing (whose one bundredth birthday was celebrated the | are 
3d of last April at Tarrytown) was a very factle Writer, are 

his periods shaping themselves instantly in bis mind 

while he held his pen. But at the same timie he was fted 

no example to those who think that genius, or a knack | 

of easy composition, can supply the place of industry. and 
Charlies Lanman’s “Haphazard Personalities” con- ADS. 


tains an interesting chapter of reminiscences of Irving 
from which the following paragraph is {ak its 


When questioned as to his mann 


: © 
of writing, Mr. ki 
Irving gave me the followin part : 


At one time he had to labor very bard to bring up B. 


_obe part of an essay to the Jevel of another. He never 


allowed a thing to go to the press, however, without 
writing it or overlooking it a second time; he was al-— 


he is idle or unwilling to fight these difficulties, or be- | ways careful about that. 


everal of the papers in the “Sketch Book” were Ww. 
written before breakfast; one he remembered especial. 0 
ly—"'The Wife,” 

At one time, when in England, Thomas Moore 
upon him when deeply engaged in writing a story, and | 

age after page of Mr. Irving’s manu- | 
rown aside, be stepped quietly 4nto the Foon (Robert 

and did not speak a wor 
when he said he thought it a pity to disturb a man un- 


der such Circumstances. The firat things he ever print. 
ed were compositions. 


| most 
culpable; im propottion to the rank of | 
Peregm Commits i —[Juvensl. 


Grest diffenlties overcome, gi 
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2 
Maxneng.—“I maxe it a point of tiorali- | FACTS OF MEMORY. 


Sundry men, gifted with a tenacious verbal memo 
ty, said Writer, never to'find fault with have performed wonderful feats. earned Rab bie 
| another for hig manners. They may be awk- st been known to repeat the whole of thé Hebrew 


| ; : Scriptures, word for word. A French marquis mad 
ward or gracéful, blunt or polite, polished or trom in whieh 
rustic; I care fot what they are if the man ~} described every chateau in the kingdom. Cardinal 


means well, #fd@ acts from honest intentions, > 


Mezzofanti, the wonder among mere lingiiists, cou|d 


remember entire dictionaries and grammars. 
without ecoentfiety or affectation. All men « A Roman priest used to amuse bis friends by an ex. 


have not the advantages of good sdgiety, ag tordinary featof memory. Allowlig them to desig. 


it is called, to school themselves in all its 
fantastic rulés 


ceremonies, and if there | according to the wish of bis listeners. 


| 


a A Scottish clergyman, it is said, could repeat every 
is any standexd OF menhers, it is Well found-'| verse of the Scriptures of the Old and New Tests 
| ed on read@il and good sense, and not upon ments quoted in the writings of the Greek and [atin 


" wid ‘ Fathers. His friends used to say that if every copy of 
these artificial regulations. Manners, like the Bible in the world was destfoyed, he would be abic 


conversation, should be extemporanecous and | to reproduce the entire Scriptures from his memory. 
st lied.” Prescott, the historian, tells an anecdote of how 
Rots | Macaulay was caught tripping, one day, in a line of 
= ‘‘Paradise Lost.” In a few dayahe came back with 
b able etiquette should be founded common-sense, Lo the poem in his hand, saying, as he offered it to the 
} though ft is not always so. Certain articles of food | gentleman who bad caught him, “I do not think that 
you will cateh me Cipping in the Poradise again” — 
knife, fork, or spoon, Hence good usage has sanc- ? | and they did nok 
tioned the use of the fingers In certain casea. While “ 
eae * The late Dr. Addison Alexander, of Princeton The 
ological Seminary, had a wonderful memory. It was 
_ take the bone of a beefsteak or a mutton-chop in his ~ not only tenacious of words and facts, but awoften as 
fingers, we aré not at al) horrified when the little bones he willed it, would summon into hie mind all of bi= 
of a bird are treated in that way, since the meat can ~~ psa riences and ere egg : 
only be obtained easily and enjoyed thoroughly by ~~ . amusement of the young folks, be would 
picking them. It is mach the same with green corn. - Thea 
t Though gnawing the corn from the cob is not an ele- 2 strange words and incongruous images, Me toma, ar vi and 
- gant operation for an outside spectator to witness, it 6 | even rhythmical in sound, but wholly destitute of sense. 
is very satisfactory to the individual most interested. 0 | thinks this an easy feat, let him try to 
Indeed, 80 generally is it conceded that corn may be 6 me his reason and give a free rein to his fancy in 
eaten from the cob, that silveramiths now fnake silver | which shall be grammatically correct and yet 
7 
8 
0 
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te of meaning. It mi 

handiigs, which are to be thrust into the large end of the mere 
the cob, and allow it to be held without soiling the 

_ singers 


Another of his surprising feats was to submit him. 
self to examination and tell, offfmand, where he was 


p , and what he was doing on any day of any year the 


SOUTHERN COURTESY. and waders the at 
The Southert plantation home of today indicates | re his birth, coronation aad death, 
decayed grandeur. The once stately structure is Specs. 
stained with weather marks and spotted by the worn- f; tent 
off paint. A broken window here and there, decaying orty or fifty students presented themselves for ad. | 
cornices, moss-grown shingles, untrimmed trees, an un- at te isstan. to the pro- i 
cared-for door-yard and battered fences meet the trav- | tered his name and residence in 
eller’s eye. But let him enter that decayed mansion, ru When the students had retired, the professors i : 

{ 


be will find two things fresh and vigorous—the bantering each other as to which one should take the | 
| 


high-toned courtesy and generous hospitality of the [| register home and prepare from it an alphabetical ro!! 

family. A correspondent of the New York Avening +) —an irksome task. 

Post thus brings out thie fact: ‘There is no need of taking the r home, said | 
pe Dr. Alexander. “T will make the roll for you. 

The owner of this typical mausion is usually a gen- Taking a sheet of foolscap, and without referring to; | ) 
tleman—and a real one—whose outward aspect is not US the register, he wrote out, im alpbabetical order, the | | 
much different from that of a well-to-do-Yankee or - i name and residence of every student, which he bad — ; 
New Yorker who haa been born and bred in the coun. 1©! peard ouly when they were recorded. | 
"e. 108 , What makes thisa wonderful feat of memory is that ng 

ut be is far more courteous and polite, not merely ats entire mase of names and residences must have Hy 


as an art, butasa genuine element of his character. {)9 been present to his mind while be was selecting each 
His kindness to a guest ie not a formality but a bearty, one in its alphabetical order. 
voluntary impulee—even when carried toa point which | ; 
we at the North would regard as absurdly sacrificial. _ 
- No inconvenience is too burdensome, no hospitality 
too unstinted, to be refused a guest. The planter’s ow | 
time, bis family plans, his horses, his guns, bie fishing. 
roda, must gl) be at the visitors full disposal. 
| Let me be absolutely just to Southern character an: 
say that the same courtesy extends to the stranger met 
on the road or railway train, and that in less degree the 
same innate politeness is shown even by the poor 
Southern whites. 

I have often been amazed at the natural courtesy 
both of speech and manner of some unkempt native of 

South whom, at the North, we would set down as 

common tramp. 
 Boutbern chivalry bas ite deep-rooted faults. But 
among its best qualities must be cited gfaees of com. 
mon social Intercourse, extending down through a!| 
classea, which the Northerner rarely finds equalled 
in bis own communities. 
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‘ For the Keligio Pificeophical Journal. 
The Clvilization that Has Been. 


‘BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 

The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL of 
the 7th of. March, contains a paper, A Critic 
Critictsed, which 1 am compelied to say, hard- 
ly falle Within the compass of a criticism. It 
is With the writer's own infer- 


tenes in my former communication, as to 
leave Tittle scope for a rejoinder. The attempt 
tie Into a controversy with science 

‘SRG scientific discovery. so-called, is hardly 
eye, and I must quietly decline it. There 
mach of the ecclesiastical assumption 
made, and far too much of 
mien and conjecture, to warrant any lover 
verity in the attempt to build 
upon such a foundation. 
r. Pawbarn has himself declared its weak- 
eee and insufficiency, in his remark: “ Sci- 
ence has found law everywhere, and not a 
vestige of miracie.” This is an assertion that 
80 far as the main proposition is involved, 
cannot be proved; and the minor one fully 
norms this. Law belongs to the world of 
sauses; science, so-called, relates solely to 
phefomena, and veals with no real cause, 
by inference or conjecture, which everv 
ew discovery more or less modifies. Ali real 
belongs to the category of life, and 
law ttself is the outgoing into energy of 


miracle--that which is to be admired. Science, 
as the word is commonly used, has-ne eye to 


that whieh transcends effects and phenome- 
a; tt cannot cognize a God. 

- Ip regard to how man came into existence 
this world, I venture no opinion; but I will 
y that no “attested discovery of science ” 

ever been made that shows that he began 
8 career in suvagery. That is an inference 
ely, and we need not take any trouble with 
We have no evidence that one 
was over evolved from another; and to 
quire usto accept any hypothesis like a 
®-toed horee creeping up into the horse that 
‘We Know, is either begging the question, or 

shear arbitrary 


piausibie that creation was a descendin 
to lowest, as the reverse. Al 
matter is the outcome of life. 


Civilization. means etymologically the 


rowth and development, 
| the grand manhood, must 
be ip the upward, spiritual direction, rather 
‘than sideways. The people ehjoying the hap- 
 plest social condition and having the trnest 
a 
spiritual development is the most entighten- 
and civilized, event without an aqueduct, 
 tannel, steatnboat, railroad or telephone. All 
the boasted. civilization of modern periods, 
has net abolished.any barbarism on the earth. 
It is mechanical and not moral or spiritual in 
tendency, War, murderous competition, say- 
corrupt government and juris- 
pradence, the subjecting and imbruting of 


of every modern nation. 
 Itis not fair reasoning to de 


at 


‘ngs mm regard to what was implied by a sen- | 


-Ssupreme will, This is the department of | 


se6, nO ear to hear, no faculty to understand 


n. It is certainly | 


tt ® poor and weak, characterize the history | 
sreciate acul-, 20 lower race. Savages and children are 


call other peoples infidel, aud 
return the epithet, they exhibit a pitiful nar- 
rowness of conception. Hyery people has 
geniua of ita own, and cannot reasonably 
mand others to conform to it. The eivill 
tions of varions regions have been diversi fie 
accordingly, as individuals differ from eac 
other. It would be ttter arrogance, however 
to rate them at a lower value, because the 
are not identical wifi, ours. Every one ha 
its peculiar merit, as well as ite weak point, 
and so may be praieqi or sneered at, as one 
happens to be in the; mood. I mrust. be per- 
mitted to give my suffrage In favor of the 
form that most favors spirituality in those 
living under it, a 
The ancients, as we usually but somewha 
absurdly denominate them, certainly possess- 
ed arts and attainments om the materia 

plane, which differed from ours in Many 
specta, but were by no means inferior. Th 
| learning of Babylon and the skill of Egy; 
- would be our admiration, if we but possesse 
them: Astronomy, mathematical science, ar 
architecture were cultivated so that we could 
without detriment, bow our heads reverent: 
, and consent to be taught. India abounde 
with art and architectare; and her textil 
fabrics have never been equalled by any mo 
dern European manufacturer, Aquednete« 
+a large seale were numerous in Souther 
Asia. The innumerable grotte-temples, an 
public works, the @atabothra, the cloaca 
; Rome, the labyrinths, and othe 
structures of Egypt.are pretty good évidenc 
| of their attainmentyin those respecte. Mic 
scopes and telescopes, too, for aught we kno 
—were common among the learned class | 
ancient Assyria. A steel surpassing oy! no 


made was used in Hindustan, and the 
ians had a copper whieh was made as hard 
as steel. 
Mankind have never advanced in straigl 
lines, but like nature, move onward in eir- 
cles. Various regions have taken their tu 
in rising and falling. Thére bas been pre 
eminence in China, India, Assyria, Egypt 
| Asia Minor; and there was ones an Islan 
‘empire in the Pacific, which has left remain 
of ite greatness. | 
The irruption of less civilized invaders ha 
. often swept out and even obliterated the ves- 
.tiges of superior civilization. The Tartare 
planted barbarism in many countries. TI 
urks like locusts swooped down upon and 
annihilated all culgare and enlightenment 
in Asia Minor, Sytts. Idumea, the Perea, and 
valley of the Bap ent once the glory of tt 


earth. Even the ntity of many people 
seeme to have perigned, The Ethiopians o 
Hamitic nations, obéeled the world; and now 
we have no trace of their posterity. The de- 
scendants of the Phenicians and ancient 
Egyptians are equally obscure. The fifteer 
nations of Asia Minor are lost. Albanian 
and Epirotes are the principal modern Greeks 
The Dravida civilization of India was ernshed 
“ the Aryan invaders; and China has suffer- 
repeatedly at the hands of Tartars, pirates 
and England. It is an old fashion to ravage 
a country, crush the energy of ite people, de- 
stroy the evidences of its greatness, and then 
assert that évery thing was inferior. It wouk 
be nearer the truth to class the conquerors as 
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nal God, As wmuderatand the term, 
ve but the altermative of a personal God or 
ype. itis imposmible to be an atheist and 
the same or rational 
ill and Intellig@wee appear to me to consti- 
ite personality and and cognize 
hesé as one in the Being that gives to the 
‘verse ite law, and that continually sus- 


ing it by infowing energy. I ask not where 
cognition enough that 16 is true. 


The two barrels stood about four feet apart, and 
one end of the board was pretty close to the steps, 
so that passers-by could see the pile of Heralds 
| which were placed upon it every morning for sale. 
‘4 Scissors, pens, inkstand and pencil were at the | 
| other end, leaving space in the middie for an edi- 
torial desk. 


Martin Van Buren the favorite candidate for the 


THEIR METHODS. 

Tennyson lately gave to a newspaper correspondent 
an account of his method of composition. Whenever 

he sees a picturesque scene in nature, he jota down the 

four or five words which describe tt most perfectly, to 
be worked afterwards into his poems. “A full sea 
giaged with muffled moonlight;" *‘Its stormy creste 
that smote against the skies ;” “Slow dropping veils 
of thinnest lawn/’ are examples of these “studies 
from the life.” 

The last line, applied to a vapory waterfall in the 

Pyrenees, waa sharply condemned when it appeared, 
the critic stating that Tennyean evidently stud- 
ied waterfalls in the theatre, where they were repre- 
sented by eheets of lawn.” 

Dickens had precisely the same patient, laborious 
habit In preparing material for his novels. A peculiar 
_ or marked bouse, face, name, or manner never escaped 

hie keen eye. A word ecribbled on the back of an en- 
velope, a fact sketched on hie thumb-nail under the 
dining-table, were the dry bones which grew into 
vivid, breathing reality, to enchant the English-speak- 
ing world. 

This slow, careful method of piling brick on brick 
in the building of an immortal work is very different 
from the idea of most youthfal writers. They. imag. 
ine that all the creations of genius are dreamed into 
world like Coleridge's “Temple of Kubla Khan.” 

If the patient accumulation of material and nicety 
_, of detail are necessary to a poet or novelist, how much 

more are they essential to a scientific man. Frome, a 
pupil of Abernethy, was accustomed to grow extreme- 
ly weary of that great physician’s habit of taking 
| down every symptom of every case. “Petty diseases 
of petty people!’ he grumbled. “One might as well 
copy the king’s head on a. dozen shillings!” 

Frome at last began to practise for himself, and came 
one day in great exeltement to Abernethy. He had 
been catled to attend the child of a royal Duke, ill 
with scarlet fever, The symptoms were peculiar. 
After relating theta to Abernethy, the great physician 
did not lift his eyes from his writing, but simply 
said ,— 

“Case number ten. Volomes lettered &. F. You 
will find there diagnoses of several hundred cases. 
You cannot fail to get what you need. ‘Petty people’ 
have the same blood, livers and stomachs as the chil- 
| dren of royal Dukes.” 

With the aid of his master’s notes Frome gained a 
po satisfactory view of his case, and by the lesson 
he had thus received was made to entertain more re- 
spect for his teacher's thoroughness and attention to 
! | the minute details of tig professional work. 
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the Herald, It was a real cellar, not & basement, 
lighted only from the street, and consequently 
dark except near its stone Steps. The first 
furniture of this office—as I waigeld by the late 
Mr. Gowans, who kept a bookstore near by—con- 
sisted of the following articles : 

_ Item, one wooden chair.” Item, two empty flour 
barrels, with a wide, dirty pine board laid upon 
them, to serve as desk and table. End of the in- 


er WOE 


FOUNDING OF THE NEW YORK HERALD. ‘ 
A cellar in Nassan Street was the first office of ¢ 


This was in the summer of 1835, when General } 
j Jackson was President of the United States, and 


succession, | 

If the reader had been in New York then, and 
had wished to buy a copy of the saucy little paper, 
which every morning amused and offended the 
decorous people of that day, he would have gone 
down into this undergromnd office, and there he 
would have found its single chair occupied by a 
tall and vigorous-lookiug man about forty years 
of age, witha slight defect in one of his eyes, 
dressed in a clean, but inexpensive, suit_of sum- 
mer elothes. 

This was James Gordon Bennett, proprietor, ed- 
itor, reporter, beok-keeper, clerk, office-boy and 
everything else there was appertaining to the con- 
trol and management of the New York Herald, 


; ‘There were times when, after paying all the un-" 
‘| postponable claims, he had twenty-five cents left, 
| or less, as the net result of his week’s toll. He 
: worked sixteen, seventeen, eighteen hours a day, 
struggling unaided to force his littl paper upon 
an indifferent, if not a hostile, public. 4 
Yet he was a strong man, gifted with & keen in- | 
telligence, strictly temperate In his habits, and hon-— 
lest in his dealings. The only point against him 
was, that he had no power, and apparently no de- 
j Sire, to make personal friends. He was one of 
those who cannot easily ally themsélves with oth- 
er men, but must fight their figlt# alone, victors or 
vanquished. 
book, however, which decided the destiny 
\ of this student was of a very different description, 
y being no other than the Autobiography of Benja- 
d min Franklin, a work which was then read by al- 
most every boy who Tread ‘at all, er a--- | 
1" but all this while he was learning his trade, and 
| though he lived ander demoralizing influences, he 
never lapsed into bai habits, What he said of) 
| himself one day was strictly trac, and it was one 
of the mlost material causes of his final victory. 
“Social glasses of wine are my aversion ; public 
dinners’are my abomination; all species of gor- 
mandizing my utter scorn and eontempt. When | 
I am, hungry, eat; when thirty, drink, . Wine 
and viands: taken for society, or to stimulate con | 
. | versation, tend only to dissipation, indolence, pov- 
Still, the trae cause of the final success of the 
paper was the indomitable character of ite foun- 
der, hia @mdacity, his persistence, his power of) 
contindous labor, and the inexhaustible vivacity 


year of vicissitude and 
“Sn this manner, was founded 


the newspaper which, in the course of forty-eight 
years, has grown to be one of national and inter- 
national importance. Its founder died in 1872, 
aged seventy-seven years, in the enjoyment of the 
largest revenue which had ever resulted f 
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bruck have resolved 

as iur as possible by arbit-ation. before enter- 

ing upon the worry and @xpen e of protractei 
ilawsnits, They bave themselves into 
an association by hich they are bound not to 
10 law of petce of their own 
mal ing bes failed 40 bring about an amicable 
adjustment of their disputes. .Last year ou 


tucaty five cases twenty-three were 


Was 


to settle their differences: 


PROPERTIES AND USES OF THE CORK TREE. 


"The cork oak, (Quercus suber, ) recently introduced into the United 
States, is a native of the south of Europe and the north of Africa, 
sometimes growing to a height of 40 or 50 feet, with a trunk as many 
inches in diameter, well known as being the only tree producing an 
important article of commerce, from which it takes its name. Like 
many of its congeners, it varies exceedingly in the magnitude, form, 
and margins of its leaves, and also in the size of its fruit.. The acorns, 
which are sweet, may be used as human food in cases of necessity; and 
the Spaniards of the present day roast and eat them in the same manner 
as they do those of the Quercus gramuntia, and as we do chestnuts. 
Swino, also, greedily devour them, and rapidly fatten upon this nutri- 
ment, in the forests of Spain, producing a firm and very savory lard. 
The outer bark, the great thickness and elasticity of which is owing to 
an extraordinary development of the cellular tigsue, forms the cork, 
which, after the tree is fully grown, cracks and separates from it of 
its own accord. The inner bark remains attached to the tree. If 
removed in its young state, it is only fit for tanning. Both outer and 
inner bark.abound in tannin, and the former contargs suberic acid, as 
well as a peouliar prifciple called suberin, 


Cork tree in Fulham Nursery, near London, thirty-four years planted. 


This: tree, as found in a wild state, in dry hilly placés, does not 
usually @xeeed a height of 20 or 30 feet; but in Britain and freland, 
where it has long been cultivated with care for the purpose of orna- 
ment, it attains its utmost dimensions. The largest cork tree, perhaps 
in the world, is one in Devonshire, at Mamhead, exceeding 60 feet in 
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height, with a trunk some 13 feet in ciroumference ata foot above 
the ground. It stands in the middle of the Park, in a soil of fine, 
rich, red loam, on a substratum of red conglomerate. Its head is 
oval and compact, and its grand massive branches, each of which 
would form a tree of noble size, are covered with rugged, corky bark, 
resembling richly-chased, frosty silver, finely contrasted with the 
luxuriant foliage which is of a dark evergreen. One of the hand- 
somest, though @ much smaller tree, is that in the Fulham Nursery, 
in the neighborhood of London. At the age of thirty-four years, it 
had attained the height of 27 feet, with a trunk 24 inches in diameter, 
at a yard above the ground. A portrait of this tree is: presented in 
the preceding cut. | 

The wood of this tree, weighing 84 pounds to a cubic foot, may be 
employed for similar purposes as that of other oaks; but as it is 
rarely found of sufficient size and abundance to be of much conse- 
quence, it is but little used in the arts. By far the most important 
product, however, that ‘this tree yields, is its outer bark, which, as 
above stated, forms the cork of commerce. A contract was made 
some years ago, in Spain, with the government for the extraction of 
a quantity of the finest cork from the Sierra de Morena, near Seville, 
the contractors being compelled to take the inner. bark as well as the 
outer, the stripping off of which is known to kill the tree. The inner 
bark being of ne@use; except for tanning, was found an incumbrance 
to the contractors, who had no demand for it... Thus government, for 
a temporary gain, occasioned a national loss of a prodigious number 
of valuable trees. 

It has been observed that the bark of the cork oak, separated from 
it naturally, is of little value as compared with that removed by art; 
and the reason, doubtless, is, in the latter case, if has not arrived at 
that rigid, contracted,-and ‘fractured state, which is the natural con- 
sequence of its dropping from the trunk. When the tree has attained 
an age of about fifteen or twenty years, the bark is removed for the 
first time; but this crop is found: to be cracked and full of cells and 
woody portions, and is therefore only fit for tanning or burning. The 
cork is separated first by making a circular cut round the trunk, 
directly below the main branches, and another at a few inches above 
the surface of the ground. The portion of the bark intervening 
between these two cuts is then split down in three or four places, 
care being taken, both in making the circular and the longitudinal 
cuts, not to penetrate the inner bark. ‘This operation, im the south 
of Spain, is commonly performed in July, or in the early part of 
August, when the second sap is plentifully flowing. The tree is now 
left for eight or ten years, when it is disbarked as before, oe 
the bark may not even have acquired the desired. perfection for the 
manufacture of corks, and hence is sold to fishermen to buoy up. their 
nets, and for other inferior uses. By the expiration of eight or ten 
years more, a third disbarking takes place, when the cork is found to 
possess the requisite thickness and quality. From this time, as long 
as the tree exists in a growing state, which may be two or three 
centuries, its disbarking may be performed every eight or ten years, 
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the quality of the cork improving with the increasing age of the tree, 
and itself uninjured by the deprivation. The instrument for cuttin 
and separating the bark is a sort of an axe, with the handle flattened 
into a wedge-like shape at the extremity, serving to raise the bark 
after the circular and longitudinal cuts have been made. 

The cork, when first removed is in laminw, more or. less curved, 
according to their breadth and the diameter of the tree. To de- 
prive them of this curved form, after being scraped on the outer 
side, the coarse parts of the epidermis and any moss or other gad 
sitic plants are removed, they are held over a blazing fire till the 
surface becomes scorched, and then laid flat on the ground, and kept 
so for some time by large stones. This gives them a ‘‘set,’’ or form, 
ever afterwards retained, thus becoming in a fitter state, not only for 
packing and transportation, but for manufacture. The slight char- 
ring, produced by scorching, closes the pores of the cork, and gives it 
what cork-cutters call ‘‘nerve.’’ The best cork, which is not less than 
1} inches in thickness, is supple, elastic, neither woody nor porous, and 


- of a reddish color, known in France as ‘‘ velvet cork,’’ Yellow cork | 


is considered of inferior quality; and white cork, or that not charred 
on the surface, is regarded as the poorest. | 

In studying the history of this singular though common article, it 
appears that it has been applied to economical purposes for centuries, 
even in the time of the Romans. Pliny mentions a kind of buckler 
lined with cork, and that the Roman women lined their shoes with it, 
the latter being a practice common throughout the civilized world at 
the present day. According to Columella, it was employed for 
making bee-hives, which were regarded as proof against the heat of 
summer, as well as winter’s cold. It is also used, at present, for the 
same purposes in Barbary, Spain, and its Provinces, by making choice 


of the bark of young cork trees, rolled into cylinders, secured with — 


hoops, or sewed. On the island of Teneriffe, the inhabitants trans- 
port their bees in cork hives to a distance of several leagues, at the 
season of the bloom of the ‘‘retama,’’ (Sparttum nubigenum, ) a beau- 
tiful arborescent heath, growing around the flanks of the peak, 
amidst the clouds, at an elevation of 5,000 or 6,000 feet above 
sea-level, that they may extract the nectar of the flowers, and also to 
prevent them from puncturing the grape, which is about to mature 
at this period. The ancient Greeks, as well as the Romans, appear 
to have used this substance for stoppers to vessels; but it was not 
extensively employed for this purpose till the seventeenth century, 
when glass bottles, unmentioned before the, fifteenth century, began 


to be generally used. In modern times, besides the employment of 


cork for stoppers of bottles and bungs to vessels of various kinds, for 
lining the soles of shoes, and numerous uses, it 1s made a choice of 
by fishermen for supporting their nets, and by anglers for trolling 
and other kinds of fishing. It is also employed in the construction 
of. life-boats, as well as for what are called ‘‘life-jackets,’”’ to enable 
persons to float who cannot swim. In the Province of Valencia and 
other parts of Spain, where rice is cultivated, it forms that portion 
of the machinery which comes directly in contact with the grains in 
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the process of abrading or polishing their surface. . The poor people - 
of that country lay sheets of cork by their bed-sides on the earthern 
floors, to tréad upon, in the manner we use rugs and carpets, to de- 
fend our feet from the floor. They also sometimes line their houses, 
when built of stone, with this bark, which renders them very warm, 
and corrects the moisture from the walls. When burned in close 
vessels, it forms the powder sold in the color-shops under the name of 
‘Spanish black.”’ - 
here are various other uses te which the bark of the cork tree is 
applied in its organic state. Its most valuable property, and that 
which is almost peculiar to it, is its imperviousness to any common 
liquid; while, at the same time, itis light and porous, and consequently 
one of the best non-conductors of heat. Add to these qualities its 
compressibility and elasticity, and we have a substance unequalled 
either in Nature or by art. Its non-conducting properties, flexibility, 
and elasticity render it particularly adapted for lining articles of 
dress, or the walls or floors of rooms. Its lightness and impervious- J 
ness to fluids fit it, in a superior manner, for life-preservers, either in | 
the form of boats, or articles to be attached to persons to enable | 
them to swim; and its compressibility, united with elasticity, taken 
in connection with its imperviousness to liquids, and its great dura- 
bility, render it the best of all known substances for stopping bottles, 
forming an article of commerce throughout the civilized world. For 
this latter purpose, as an essential accompaniment to the future wine- 
culture of the United States, there will undoubtedly be a special and 
an increased demand, 

There is nothing peculiar in the culture of the cork oak after plant- ; 
ing the young trees, except that they be pruned, so as to have a clear ht 
stem of 10 or 12 feet in height, on which the cork is afterwards to be 
produced. The acorns designed for propagation, usually ripe in Oc-' 
tober,-must be buried in moderately dry earth, well drained, imme- 
diately after they fall from the tree, and planted the spring following, 
with their small ends downward, about one-fourth of an inch below 
the surface, either in the nursery or in the sites where they are per- 
manently to remain. Whenever it is desirable to transport them to 
a distance, either by sea or on land, through warm climates or cold, it 
can, safely be done by soldering them up hermetically in small metallic 
cases, with about their own bulk of garden soil, sufficiently moist, but 
friable, for ordinary cultivation. I have repeatedly opened cases of 
this sort in the month of June, which had been closed in the south of 
Europe the autumn preceding, and found the acorns im excellent con- 
dition, ‘most of them in a growing state. When thus vegetated, 
however, they must be planted at the moment they are exposed to the 
air and light, as otherwise they would lose their vitality. ) 

D. J. B. 


A correspondent having seen the item ina recent | 
_ number of the Weekly of a postal card’s trip around the | — | 

world in 187 Gays, writes as follows: “I have acard | A Good Rule. aM 

that made the journey in 117 days. It bears the follow- [| a 

postmarks : " The attention of teachers is respectfully invited * 

June 16 dese the following short'method of finding the difference of | 
9; Cairo July 3; Su July 8; Sea P igs planed two squares: RULE—Add the roots, and multiply by || 
their difference. Ex mPLe—What is the difference be- 
Mig August 8; tween 852 and 472? 35 + 47 (sum of roots), 12 (dif- 
se anes and Pacific Rail- ference) 984, (difference of squares). This will prove 

road P. O., September 25; and it arrived here [Peeks- L 

kill] on September 29, making 117 days.” 
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JESUS—-THE CHRIST. 


| By R Newor 
—~- gt. Literary and philologic 
i}, criticism has gone through the stage 

when it was tempted to evaporate 

history . into legend and myth. 

It has found that*at the heart 

) of history there lies fact—however 

disguised by poetry. Dr. Schlieman’s 


healthy influence upon the extravagan 
criticism which had proved that the 
Tliad had no historic basis. Why even 
that wild fable of the Ancients concern- 
ing Atlantis, the lost iSland of the 
Western seas, turns up in our day an 
apparently substantial memory of the. 
submerged continent which our savants 
now accept as.a fact. 
Whatever the drapery around th 
form of Jesus of Nazareth, that form is 


you ask me how I know this? I answer 
by pointing you, first, to the historic 
institution—the Christian Church. As 
other existing institutionscan be traced. 
up go. their origin, so the Christian 
Church can be traced up to the age of 
Jesus It has been in Europe since 
then. * It was not in Europe before that 


the social: forces working in a creative 
period, and the theory which found 
that source’ im the force of some great 
individuality, we have reached a recon-. 
Giliation, Social forces bring humanity 
_ to the birth-bed, but the birth is always 


that takes place, therefore of all that: 


dividiala” 
This is preeminently true of wat 
4 are called the historie religions, in con- 
 tradistinetion from thé ethnic or race 
/ religions. ‘Brahmanism may have no 
historic founder, but Judaism is incon- 
ceivable without some Moses, Buddhism 


exbuming of the site of Troy has hada} *tguishing featurebetrays the existence | 


a most substantial fact of history, .Do- that originator of the Christian religion? 


period, How did ‘it originate? After ? 
a long battle between the theory which , 
_ found thesource of great movements in 


without a Mohamed. Christiayity is 
such a historic religion. It is simply 
inconceivab!é without some aetual Jesus. 
It is: an institution which is “the 
Yengthened shadow of a man.” It is 
charged all through and through with 
personal associations, memories, ideas 
and feelings. The Church bears the 
name of its founder. Its central rite is 
. the memorial of him. Its every dis- 


of some lofty spirit, out of whose depths 
-it sprang. 
If we knew of no such personal source 

of Christianity, we would never rest 
until we had discovered him. As Lever- | 
rier groped his way to the discovery of | 
the unknown’ Neptune, so our critics | 
would have to grope their way to the | 
* diseovery of the unknown Founder of 
Christianity. Who is there, known to 
history, who could be suspected of being | 


The only one who could evén be sug. 
gested is Paul. And, as a man‘ like 
\ John Stewart Mill saw, even Paul was. 
not a forces commensurate’ with the 
, power workingin Christianity, Paul is: 
, 8n undoubted historic personage, but. 
he affirmed that ‘he ‘was a disciple of 
another and greater Master. He stands 
with his finger lifted, pointing the world 
‘to Jesus of Nazareth. ‘4 
Of the actuality of Jesus: we “have 
' historic evidence of the most incontest. 
. ible character embodied in all literature. 
. There is no question whatever that our 


. four Gospels have come down’ to us y 
from a very early"date in the Christian 


' @ra. We know this in the same way 


n 

ih 

a great man, in) whom the great move.) Which we know that the Plays of | 

ment is embodied. The profoundest | 
" philosophy affirms—* At the head of all | Se days of Queen Elizabeth. We can 


espere have comé down to us from | 


trace the’ existence “Of ‘Shakespere’s ; 


belongs universal history, staiid dramas up through the fenerations, by 


the referenees to them in the literature &s 
of different periods. We can thus trace 
the Gospels. up to the earlyseenturies-of 
Rad era. It is needless to enter into 
any argument about precise dates. _I¢*” 
is nowhére, I believe, denied that the |. 


a i without a ‘Buddha, and Mohamedanism | 


documents, by 300:A.D: ‘They were not } 


. 7 


Gospels: were in existence, as written 
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of earlier Gospels. Before those early 
: “written Gospels, there was a still earlier 
unwritten Gospel—the body of oral 
tradition, which was, slowly shaping it- 
self out of a vast mass of material, in 
the Church, by a process of natural} 
selection of the best and truest mem- 


somewhere between 110 A.D. and 60 
A.D.—that is almost to the age of 
| Jesus. 


That is, they are removed by but about | 
a generation from the life-time of Jesus. 
Paul’s ministry was, sepafated by more ; 
a decade from the close of 
tvthe ministry of Jesus. His con- 

version dates from somewhere be- 


™'t¢ween 86 AD. and 88 A.D. In about bidding. 
4) two years,-so says Keim, from tRe cru- | healed of certain disorders, in a manner 
cifixion, Paul’s strong, keen, hostile that is unaccountable to the practi- 
peas was won to an absolute certitude |, tioner. who knows of no force in thera- 

‘concerning the work of Jesus of Naza-| peutics save pills. It is too soon to 


‘ dogmatize about this fact. Doubtless 


th. 


bd 
d 
Pr The nature of the evidence is ° 
d 
t 


is vastly more impressive concerning 


P!} tury to the nineteenth century. The 
Historic fact has proved itself criticism- / 
at Drool. ‘Renan has settled the matter 
“for those who questioned the chuichly | 
cy When Napoleon yisifed the 
learned Herder, he asked: him whether 
Jesus Christ had really lived. It is no. 
longer pertinent to ask that question: 
Our only question should me as to How 
he lived. 

I. Itisa fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
lived as ors in the 


~ 


then white de! ndto, ‘They were the 
ork of many revisions and ‘re-editings | 


oriés. “THis process Certainly carries up | 
the testimony of the Gospel story within | 
a few years of the déath of Jesus, t6} 


» Paul's leading,“ Letters” are of un-| 
uestioned, authenticity and genuine- | 
ness. They date from A.D. 53, onwards. | 


first three Evangelists. I specify these | 


three Evangelists because their testi- 
‘mony is sufficient for the traditional 
picture of Jesus, and hecause their 


testimony is admitted by those who | 


regard the fourth Gospel as a book of 
later date and of less strictly historic 


nature thamthe preceding Gospels, The | || 
healing. . Why should he not have ¥ 
| healed the sick, as is reported of him ' 


portraiture thus given we may without 
hesitancy acceptas substantially historic. 


His chief wonders vere works of 


Look all-around you at the facts which 
are recurring again jn our land, as they | 
have occurred again and again in his- 
tory. Discount all you .please in these 
stories: to humbug. Allow for 


-There i is no more » question about the t there is no violation of law, nor any | 


| 
istoric reality of Jesus of Nazareth, suspension of law here, but only the t 
than about the historic reality of Julids’ action of higher laws and higher forces | 


one and the same in each case ; while” should be no difficulty, on the part heed 
the amonnt and character of the evidence" any intelligent person, in recognizing 


fhe Nazarene Rabbi than concerning | forces which are stored in mind, in con- 
the Roman Statesman. The story of { science and in will, may be well-nigh 
Jesus has stood a constant stream of { ompipotent over the physical nature. 
uspicious criticism from the first cen- ! As man becomes inereasingly a mental 


man who made ; what 


amount of charlatauism on the part of 
professors of-the Faith-Cure and of the 
; Mind-Cure, and for any amount of imag- — 

ination on the part..of the. credulous 
patients—and there remainsa residuum 

of hard fact which will not agyay at your 
Men and women are being 


than those usually recognized. There 


. 


that the forces of the inner nature, ye! 


_ being rather than a physical being, we | 
ought to look to mind for the action 4 
upon matter of forces which have not — 
‘been realized in earlier days—though 
still under the old reign of law. “The 
wise soul expels disease "—-thus sings 
Emerson. 


such a wise soul as was in Jesus have 


expelled ? Try seriously to consider i 
stupendous force, intellectual 


what a 


and moral, must have been stored in at a |) 
an 


What diseases, then, must | | 
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| cuthronement above the'physical nature | any question myself as to the real sin- 

| | there must have been’ in One who lived | lessness of Jesus, but simply because I' 
in perfect obedience to the laws of the am asstiming here nothing concerning 
moral nature; ‘what undreamed of J the historic records beyond their general 
powers must have streamed from him trustworthiness, and béeause I om 


who liyed so cloge to the heart’ of na- 
ture, so open to the soul which breathed 
through it—and you will not wonder at 
\ | the wonders of Jesu The presence of 
| 3 nature, latent in 
man, is being disclosed in our age in 
“most unprecedented manner. Science 
is giving man a control over physical 
forees that would have been absolutely 
miraculous to earlier ages. Physiology 
is disclosing, in the phenomena grouped 
together under the generalization of 
_ » Hypnotism, a superiority of man to the 
a ordinary laws of nature, which would 
have been scouted a generation ago. 
Physical research societies are scien- 
tifieally investigating the mysterious 


claiming nothing which any one may ' 
not, I think, fairly concede, on this ' 
ground. ‘There can be no question that ‘ 
the impression which the record leaves | 
is of a man who was practically perfect. , 
A few flaws ha¥e indeed been picked , 
out by some uncommon eyes in this 

holy character. Most men, on examin- 

ing them, are filled with a new wonder 
before the man who so lived that such 

things are counted flaws in him. The 

saint would not need any papers of ‘ 
canonization who had no graver faults ,, 
to confess. ° There is an interpretation 

fairly open to each of these few fancied 
flaws which leaves the tharacter. of: 
Jesus unsullied. The mists—one can.’ 


)forees ‘which have given rise to 
‘Spiritualism, and are already on’ the 
track of powers which are“ enough to | 
drive an old-fashioned materialist mad. 
‘From the far East we. are learning, in 
book after book, of thé wonders which. 
have been an open secret through ages 
_to those who have been initiated into 
occultism. .The more astounding inci- 


not honestly call ‘these 6bscurations 
clouds—which seem to hang around 
céttain actions and words, are’ “almost” 
transfused, to our sight, from the light . 
which is ‘straggling through ‘them..; 
ing. There is a naturalness in the air 
of the Jesus.of our Gospels; which is |t 
the best of all evidences of the truthful- 
ness of the portrait. Real character 


dents recorded concerning Jesus, take ‘always betrays pitself unconsciously, 
jon a strangely realistic air in the light ; somewhere, at some time, through any 

of facts which are thus coming to our nimbus that has drawn around the 
knowledge. We may be, perhaps, little’) great*man. This man evidently was 
nearer to.an understanding of them, but | theman he seemed—and he seemed a 
we are only @ step from believing’ in ' god... As he walked with God, he kept- 
them of necessity. The arrogant denial step. easily with: the Bternal. More- | 
outright of: the possibility of miracles, over-—and. this no grt-of man could 
which men learned from Hume, is for- | have conceived; and no craft of man 
ever stricken dumb. In the great word: éould have executeds-the character of 
rot Emerson—* Every solid in the uni- | Jesus is, not. only negatively without 


[approach of mind, the power to 
the measure of mind.” The 

_ pmost skeptical will do well to maintain 
| & becoming silence before the wonders 
f reported of qne like Jesus. 


| | verse is ready to become a-fluid at the 


the shadow of sin, it is positively a 
_ fall and complete embodiment of the 
human ideal of goodness, a symmetrical 
and rounded image. of a perfect man. 
The various ideals of different indi. 
‘viduals and races, which conflict one 


Jesus stands the fires of criticism: and 
that it appears to us, as to our fathers, 
practically perfect. I qualify the ad- 
1 jective “ perfect,” not because 


one consistent whole; so you, 


I have 


| with another, as found seattered thr 
mankind, are in this man blended into! 
as 
well as I, men as well as women, Ameri:\ 


} 
cans as well as Hindoos, can look up to. 
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him as t One in, whom all alike behold 
\ their bests. “We must perforce, 


‘I think, bow before Jesus’ as before a t 


perfect man. 
a V. Thisa fact that Jesus really ful- 


| religious” life and crowns its growing \ opinion 6f a minister of an orthodox 


eonscioushess Of mission for the su- 


| preme revelation of yen co, i words of the great spiritual teachers, 
_ history. It is needless to enlarge a) 4" | and the pagés of the great Race-Bibles'; 


of miraculous predictions does Jesus 
- prove himself the one whom prophets 
and Kings desired to see, but. by the far 
‘deeper mystery of his fulfilment of a 
nation’s organic growth into the knowl- 


edge of God, by the incontestible fact 


' Time will not allow of the illustrations 


fs thehistorical development of Israel's you buspect this judgment as the | | 


‘symphony of religion. Jesus is the iq 
Muster of the masters. ‘This position | 9] 
is so generally conceded that there 
seems to be no necessity of verifying it. 


which would render it so impressive. 


Church, examine for yourselves the 


or ask. of authorities whose orthodoxy 
is not so rigid as to make them “ sus- 
; pect.” The distinguished Unitarian, Dr. 
| James. Freeman Clark, placed upon the 
title page of his “Ten Great Religions 
t of the World,” the significant device of 
a circle, whose center is found in J uda- 
iam; around which, facing out to all 


a that its budding aspirations and ideals } four quarters, is Christianity : while in| | 
and hopes and faiths are all brought to} the circumference are Brahmanism, 

aif the flower in his life and thought. He 4 Buddhism, the religionof Persia, China,| ° ? 
ao ’ brings the trath for which the nation || Egypt, etc; each of which, standing in| |. 
a # had waited. He was the Light whose | polar opposition to some other form of} | 4 


religion, finds itself but a segment of, i ; 


yy gloamitig had been felt in the illumina- 

a tion of the prophets. Truly could he } Christianity, in which all alike draw ry 

is say, “Iam not come to destroy, but to} a’ unity of essence. If this be still a } 

Christian view, consider the fact that | 

at WE This a fact that this-Jesus, who } the most remarkable religious revival | | 

| thus fulfils the revelation made through || and reform in the far East—the Brahmo | || 

Israel, equally fulfils the revelations | Somaj—itself completely outside the 

+, made through other races. This con- pale of Christianity, claiming to be a 

A clusion is no mirage of ecclesiastical | purely natural unfolding of India's'| | 

3 fancy, but the sober statements of the thought and life from within the historic 

% resulé of our modern knowledge of the {}religion of the land, turhs, at least in 

great ethnic religions. Admitting every one powerful branch, instinctively to 

+. truth which is found in the Sacred [/ Jesus as the ‘great, Master of the Soul. 

cf Books of the world as, equally with the ) Read “The Oriental Christ,” written by 

a | ¢traths of Israel’s Bible, inspirations 7 that man of God, Babu Mozoomdar, and 

‘ from God; rejoicing to recognize and i you will need no further evidence of 

5 revere all such truths wherever found ; |{ what I have affirmed. However they 
depreciating no other Master in order #interpret the mystery of his nature, men 


‘of dll rases, when freed from the preju- 
dices of their education, and. when, 
penetrating through the veil. which 


to exalt Jesus—it yet remains to be 
confessed, as a resultof our new Science 
ot Comparative Religion, that all these 
truths whieh hamanity holds, are |}\ecclesiastical and dogmatic Christianity | | 
gummed, in their most perfect. form, in |(has drawn over Jésus, they confront the| 
Jesus of Nazareth. What each great ||/real, man of history, own am him the; 
- Master of the soul affirms of permanent |/ Supreme Master of the Spifit. The|| @ 
| truth, Jesus affirms. What of vital truth i key-stone of the arch of religion is found | Al 
any one fails to teach, he declares. Their || Mgesys of Nazareth | | 
various half-truths are taken up in him 7 VIL. It is a fact that this Jesus con- | 
into the harmony of the.full truth—the 'finues to lead the life and thought of 
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progressive humanity towards the mo- | 
rality and religion of the future. The 
thical teachings of Jesus are sometimes 
aulted, but always, I believe, from a 
isapprehension of his meaning. We 
leartiing that, even where they have, 
most suspected, they really hold 

the ideals which are projecting the lines 
f human progress. A generation ago 
men deemed his social and economic | 
teachings utterly impracticable, and | 
ked—“Is it possible to lead a Chris, | 
life inthis world?” We are learn- | 
Jing, “so as by. fire,” that any other 
teachings are impracticable, and that it 
is impossible to lead any other than a4 
Yhristian life, if we would have society 
eld together. Considering the years 
ugh. which I have preached this 
heresy to ears that were affectionately 
patient of my hobby, it was refreshing 
to hear from one of your strongest 
minds, the other day, a confession, that | 
his'own studies had-led him to the con- 
iction that what is known as Christian 
Socialism. is the only way out of the 
gathering difficulties of our industrial 
ivilization. We must learn: to be 


hical ideals of. Jesus, -honestly fol- 
lowed, would bring down the kingdom 
of Ged rapidly upon our earth. He i is 


association of a huge Indust 


hristians or cease to be civilized. Thé 


poration with an affirmation of the 
Goldeh Rule as the iaw of God for man. 
This is the sign in whiich Christianity 
-is to conquer. The throne ‘of earth 
waits for him who can teach men to live 
as ‘brothers because they are the chil- 


. dren of one Father. 


| WEEE. Add the fasts which I 
enumerated, here, and what is the sum | 
of them? Jesus actually lived) He 
lived substantially as reported of him. 
He taught substantially as has been 
| represented. He lived practically: per- 
fect. He fulfils the Mistorical.evolution 
of all race religions. He leads humanity °- 
into the morality and the religion of the 
future. If indeed these be facts, then > 
Jesus is the fact of history—that is the | 
fact of Nature, so far as we know '° 
| Nature leads uptoman. He holdsher ; 
_seeret. Man’s naturedeads up to spirit. 
The human spirit leads up to Jesus, the |): 


Supreme Man. He holds the secret of 
the Sphinx. In him is the key to the | 
processes of Evolution. “The earn 
expectation of ‘the creation waiteth for 
the manifestation of the Sons of God.” 
- Before him then let us bow with awe. 
WWe are infinite mysteries to ourselves. 
What then must be the mystery of such 

man?t Whatever thought we fashion 


‘he Master of Morals. 
The spiritual teachings of Jesus ‘aye 


sent a practically perfect expression of 
essential religion. The Fatherhood of 
God, -the Spirituality of Man, the For- 
giveness of “Sins, Immortality—thesge 
are thoughts which are inevitably des- 
tined to form the Coming Creed of 


-well-nigh universally conceded to pre- 


bout him, of this let u#be sure—that »* 
/His life-is the light of men. Hig powers | 
e the norm of true manhood. His ““ 
thoughts of God are the faiths of the 
»soul. His commands are the laws of 
‘a nature. . His life is the vision which 
we are to follow. He is the Master of 
ife for all who would walk in the spirit. 
such he claims your homage, your 


Universal Religion. Azreturn from.our{loyalty, your enthusiasm, your obedi- 
religions about the Christ to the religion ) ence, saying to every éarnest soul of 
of Christ, would give'the weary world fnan— ——“ Follow me.”* When tempted 
the religion for which it is. waiting. jto turn aside from following after him, 
Practical men’ Bay, and’ Bay rigMy— we must come back and say to him— 
“ The Sermon on the Mount i is good “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
enough religion for ine.”" So the world hast the words of eternal life.” 

is cone! Leaching,” in that voice of the peo- grow older—“T am the Way, the ‘ruth 
ple which*és the voice of God. The and thé Life.” Walk in that Way, my 
most beautiful ‘realization of the ideal. brothers; think in that truth; live that 
of the union of religion and morality of life. — | 


_Whieb know, opens the’ articles of 
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“it less important, throughout the early 
history of Christianity, to sieze the 
spirit of the times. Events which appear 
to us so extraordinary, that we can” 
scarcely conceive that they should either | 
fail in exciting @ powerful sensation, or | 
even be obliterated from the popular 
} remembrance in their own day might 
p pass off as of little more than ordinary 
‘occurrence. During the whole life of 
: Christ, and the early propagation of 
religion, it must be borne in mind that 
they took place im an age, and among a 
people, ‘which superstition had made so | 
familiar with what were supposed to 


awakened no emotion,or were speedily 
superseded by some new demand on 
the everready ‘belief. The Jews of 
that period not only believed that the 
Supreme Being had the power of con- 
troling’ the course of nature, but that 
the same influence was possessed by 
multitudes of subordinate spirits, both 
goodjand evil, - Where the pious Chris- 
tian’ of the present. day would behold 
the direct agen¢y Of the Almighty, the 
Jews would invariably have interposed 
‘an angel:as the author or ministerial 
agent in the wonderful transaction. 


where the Christian moralist would | 


«For the Lord your God is 
gods, and Lord of lords, a great. God, | 

a mighty 
| othier passages have the 


the author of “Supernatural Religion” 
says: 
|dered at, that 
throughout patristic days the gods of 
the Greeks and .other heathen nations | 
were so far gently treated, that although | 
repudiated as. deities, they were recog- 
nized as demons. “In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, when 
‘idols’ are spoken’ 
| ternat word is sometimes 
pris for instance, Psa. 96: 5, is renderéd : 


| instance, 
things which -the Gentiles sacrifice, 


they sacrifice to demons, and not to 
'God; and.I would.not that ye should 


demoné:" is ‘unnecessary to 


bolical possession. Scarcely a malady |, 


«was endured, or crime committed, but | "Tis not the number of the lines 


it was traced to the operation of one of 


‘men”. 


choveh given the supremacy, but 


they recognized a host of gods. This 
iis apparent in the commandment, 
(«Thou shalt have no other gods. before 
\ me ” and the necessity of such a law 
‘ was on account of.a people who were: 
‘ worshiping # golden calf made for them 


‘by Aaron, and «at the very time the 


— 


‘Decalogue is said to have been | 


Moses, in the Mount. 


myriad demons, who watched notte 


every opportunity of exercising their | 
‘malice in the sufferings and sins of |” 


¥ 
For instance, m Deut. 


God of 


and a terrible,” and many | 
game thought. 
phase of our subject, 


Bearing on this 


“Tt is hot, therefore, to be won- | | 
at. a later period, and 


of in the Hebrew, the 
translated ‘demons ; 


‘For all the,gods of the nations are 
demons’ * * Thesamesupersti: 
tion is quite as clearly ex ressed in the | . if 
New Testament. The Apostle Paul, for 
speaking of things sacrificed 
to idols, says: * But (I -say) that , the 


be partakers with demon# Ye cannot 
driik the cup of the Lord, and the cup 
of demons; ye cannot partake ‘of the 
Lord’s table; and, of the table of 

dra w 
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err, who measure life by years | My 


ith faise or thoughtless tongues 

pearts grow old before their time; 
are always young ! 


On fast filling page; . 
throbs, 
Which constitite our age. 


Some souls are serfs among the 
While others nobly 


They stand just where their fathers stood 
Dead, even while they live ! 
Others, all spirit, heartaad sense | 
Theirs, the mysterious power, 
To five in thrills of joy and woe, 


Atwelvemonth in an four! 


Seize then the minutes es they pass—~ 
“Lhe woof of life is thought 
. Warm up the colors, let them glow, 
By fire or fancy fraught ; 


A gift of use to thee— oie 


A heavenly grgosy ! 
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READING HOOM. 
A Werd Nowcts«. 


‘While writiig the Boat, with a de- 


@ 


sire to of pevel-read- 
ing has often eecapied my mind, and nothing but 
orm ability to do judtice fo the subject, has 
vented m@ ftom bearing my testimony agains: 
evil which has ruiued the happiness of thous 
ands, GF precious youth; an evil | 
too, whith, within few years has rapidly ex- 
tended ite borders) aod Gnlarged ‘its influence, on 
the price of printing, and the | 
pete teh fOr writing, or the increased num- 
ber of #iiostiwho rather procure a living by the, 
, regardieas of the moral poison they dissem-, 
te, than by honest indastry in 4 
lots. 
we go, by lad or water, car or} 
steamer, in street ot hotel, we meet periodical | 
and others literary pedilers, sticking outa handfa! 
of cheap novels and orging us to bay. The' 
mind needs feod as well as the body, and in the 
absence of $0mething better, this miserable trash 
is purchased and mentally devoured with @ gree- 
dinesa worthy of better matter; and thus the 
most sickly corrupting trash is circulated through- 
ut the laod, poisoning morality, virtue and pa- 
_ rity at the fountaim, and preparing the victim for : 
life of disappoitiment and domestic misery. 
 Wovel-rcading @xeites the passions and imag. 
ination, turns conmimom sense, truth and reality 
out of doors, creates a world of fancy in their | 
stead, destroys the Pelish for thé real enjoy- 
ments of life, and lik@a jack-o-lamtern, leads its | 
votaries into the mudsloughs and quagmires of | 
disappointed and withered hopes. 
creates certain pleasurable emotions, and 
ilds up a world of fancy that can never be re- 
alized, promises pleasures which are only imag- 


tains of the soal, starts ite vietim off ona “wild- 
goose after imaginary bliss, and then’van- 
_ishes, leaving him or her in Egyptian darkness. 

to be tormented with the screeching of owls, the 
howling of ‘wolves, the hiss of serpents, and the | 
sting of scorpions. I have seldom known 4 nov- | 
el-reader that was happy in his or her domestic 
relations, or 8@ pure at heart as they might wave | 
been, had they mever tasted the corroding poison. 
The young woman leans over the latest novel, 
and with eager @yes amd yearning heart, traces 


her.attention on some dashing blood, wh, as she 


much more ability than I possess, to trace the 


| ed bliss, and then the terrible depths igto which + 


y extremes are as baleful to the mind, 
inary, stirs the passions instead of the deep four- | 


ites, scorns the true and the goodjand fixes 


thinks, resembles the perfect being in the novel, 
and withont stadving his character, she is blind 
to liis faults and mistakes him for the pittare 
witich the novel presented to her imagitatic 
atid perhaps is betrayed, rained and deserted ; 0 
is perhaps married, and soon finds that instead 
an ange! she has chosen for her companion : 
trail, erring man. 
Her towering castle of imaginary bliss ecru n- 
x to the ground and she is buried in the ruins. 
er passions have been excited, her imagination 
overstrained, her ideas and hopes of happiness 
exalted, and terrible is the fall. She has no 
| taste for the reality of life, her beantifal pictare 
has vanished or remains ofly to tantalize her 
with the contrast between itself and thé-reality. 
I¢ would require many pages like this, and 


Pp 


aw 


\| various workings in the mind and the terrible ef. 
fects. produced by that subtle poison which is 
| gathered from novels, and I am also reminded 
that a word to the wise is sufficient. The above 
is eriotigh to call attention to the subject, and | 
am persaaded that if readers of novele will care- 
fully wageh the effect produced on their own hap- 
piness, they will soon discover that its effects are 
extremely banefal. Think of the intense and al- 
most agonizing interest, then the painful sorrow * 
or despair that in taurus follow each other as we 
anxiously, and with ferverish emétioéns, trace 
over the pages; think of the hopes the despond- 
ancy, the heats and colds, the fevers and chills 
throngh which the mind travels, of the heights to 
which the mind soars on the pinionsof anticipat- 


; 


it plunges and be asspred that these unnatural 
as the sud- 
den changes of heat and cold, fever and chill, of 
height and depth are to the health of the body, - 
destroying its tone, deranging healthy action and 
unfiting it for the honest labors of. life.. He who 
tampers with moral health is ag crimmal as he _ 
he who abuses the bédy. If we would live long | 
upon the earth aad enjoy happiness we must aim 
to preserve beth physiegl and moral health 
must prepare ourselves for thé realities of. life, 
and learn to enjoy them, instead of somring away 
on the airy pinions of imagination to the region 
of fancied blissyeamd then plungisg into the be- 


he footsteps of some one’s lover, who is pictured 
in her novel as perfect gngel of a 
man, a character thaf Hever existed. 

A world of fancy is built up within her, she 
turns from her novel and looks around her upon 
the sons of men, to find another like hia of whom |" 
she has read; on whomto fix her airections. She} 
has fallemin fove with the perféet being in the | 
novel, and now she has only to find one like him 
and transfer her affections from the picture to the 
real man; She overlooks real merit in her 


nighted, chilly depths of and 
despair. | 


must close by merely adding that such reading 
unfitenus to perform our duty to ourselves, 
fellows, and our God. It leads us from the | 
tain of living waters to the bitter waters of dis- 
appeintment, sorrow and ruin: Now will any of 
the precious youth receive the counsel of experi- 
ence, burn: their novels, seek more healthy food 
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I have not_ spoke t 80 favotably of 
books in because 1 am sectari 
[am Member of m6 sect, we organisation 
any kidd, further than my love for my race 
jesite for their happiness, constitutes my me | 
pership with all men. Moreover I have in th: 
Quaker sect, enemies as bitter and deadly i 
their hate ws any that: can be fonnd among 
priesthood of other sects: Bat I have spoken 
tavorably’of those arcient Quakers’ writings be- 
cause I have found ta them something deeper, 
and purer, aud sweeter, and more refreshing and 
nourishifig mind and the good seed im- 
planted in she tind, then I bave ever found in 
the writings Of any other sect, and Iam disposed 
to receive and acknowledge good, let it com 
through avhat channel it may. 3 
The early Quakers, also a few of the modern 
spoke from the ‘heart and spoke to the he 
while sects speak front the head amd sr 
to the head. “Ham willing for those who herve 
eyes to see, are to hear, and hearts to ufider- 
stand, to read for theraselves and decide whet 
| have not spoken the truth in this matter. 
early Quakers watered the thirsty soul, while 
other sects best, do no more than te 
a thirst without supplying the livimg waters 
alone it- 
The early Quakers Offered pure wheat, 
out money Of pries, while other sects sell h 
and chaff, and are seldom or never satisfied 
the price they get- ‘Fhe early Quakers pat asicte 
the sword and gum aud went forth lke sheep 
among wolves to prench peace and good will and 
to practice as preach, while “most other 
<ects grasp the sword and gtr atrd go forth to 
preach war and ilf will. 
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AT LAST... 
‘When on ny Gey OF fife the nightis felling. 
the. winds from uss pac 


And, in unned 
hear tar darkness calling 
y feet sopaths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of tife pie 
Leavé not itg tenant when its walle decay, 
O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
‘Be Thou my strength and stay! 


' Be near me whenell else is from me drifting, | 
Farth, sky, home's pictures, Ot shade 
~ 


hime, 
kindly faces to uplifting 


|, Lhave but'Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 

to conifert and uphold, 
No gate 

t 


myself bi bands familiar beckoned 


P humble door among Thy many mansion : 
sheltering: abede pore sun and stri in 


t cease 
Ané flows forever ‘through ‘heaven's gree 
pansiens 
‘The rivepof Thy peace: 
ty from the music round about me ding 


sins would learn the new and boly soug. 


at lest, beneatl Thy trees of be: ne, 


Neo of branch of palth, I merit, 


Suffice itif—my good fl unteckoned, 
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rout the time. that I began to Rotice evil 
ect, on the mind, I fell. in with Ournal of 
»b Scott, a Quaker minister. I hal viously 
i the lives.of ministers of Other, denoming- 
ons, and their sermons and theelogical Works, 
nd found them as dry as a chip, andwon open- 
& Scott's Journal J expected to find. the samo 
ind of hasks. and chaff, but to my astonishmen; 
‘found there a  delicions kind of mental food 
hich I had never met.with in any Other book — 
A calm, quiet influence imperceptibly stole over 
he mind as.I read. on from. page to p and 
led to compare the enjoyment wide: anx. 
as, restless, craving, miserable effect produced 
Dovel-reading, and here was an end.to all nov. 
with me. Ihave never read One sines. . Af. 
finishing Scott I searched . for other works of 
kind, wondering if any other Quaker could 

ite and feel like Seott. 1 found Fox, Chalk. 
Woolman, Pennington, Penn, ani! little 


2st of their associates had left the sa kind of 
food for the hungry, panting min at might 
come after them; and here I foast.of fat 


ings.and fall of marrow. It was not like the 
mess of dry leaves I found.in the works of the 
Divinity Doctor, nor the peppery. frog soup fur. 
: hed by novels, but cooling, nourishing, healthy 
food, wine, and milk, and honey, a feast of dee. 
‘ions things shat imparted living strength, ind 
Proved as far superior to novels as the heavens 
are above the earth. | 


__Ob there ig bliss in the recollection of the calm, 


books.I stole away by 
silence and solitude to peruse.them. They un- 
Sealed the living fountain, and the waters of life 
‘prung up within.me sweeter. than honey. . Nov- 
‘ls then appeared disgusting, thongh but short 
ume before they had near! y bewitched me. 
have often lamented that while the world is 
»oded with cheap literature, poisoning the very 
puntains of morality and virtue, drowning relig_ 
1s emotions, and leading the mind into the 
wilderne$s of confusion and sin, 60 few good 
ooks are to be met with. We wantesomething 
for the young that wall onseal the fountains of 
living water, and refresh ana satisfy the panting 
soul, and thus save them from novels and other 
fountains that are poisonous. 
. Nearly all the religious works of this age are 
but husks and chaff to the really hangry and 
irsty soul; they contain Words enough but no 
fe, They came not fromthe deep fountains of 
> soul, but from the human tongue, the head 
ind not the heart. May some one’bde raised up 
> give us substance instead Of ‘sounds, life as 
vell as words, and living water instead of wind. 
. Though I have ‘spun out” this article to much 
ater length than I expected, I have failed, for 
he want of ability, to speak of the baleful ef. 
i T could wish to, and 
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eir evi) WHAT CHILDREN READ. 
rnal of prof, of Kansas City, Mo., haa spent eight 
riously onths in @@ffiining one thousand three bundred and 
OMing- Beeventy-one boys and one thousand five handred and fy 
works six girls in order to aseertaif the character of the books || 
. nd papers they were in the habit of readiig. His re- i 
Open- port, a summary of which is furnished by the Phila- 
8 same §delphia Amertean, is startling: 
shment He found that thirty per cent. of the books read 4 
Ih food vere fiction, nearly eleven per cent. travels and adven- | | 
tures, eight and a half per cent. history, nine and a |, 
ook.— half per cent. biography, eight per cent. scientific, two 
i per cent. literature and essays, nearly twelve per cent. | | 
le over poetry, eight per cent. miscellaneous and eleven per 
and ent. “trash,” > 
Upon inquiry, it was aleo found that four hundred 
t ; nd thirty-two pupils had read one or more copies of a 
anx 
d lashy “sporting” paper published in New York City; B 
uced n other words, that one pupil out of every five was | | 
li noy- ither a constant or an occasional reader of that paper. P| 
In fifty-seven school-rooms pupils were found who 
, Af. ead it; in nine rooms, no readers. When questioned, 
ks of he pupils said they read it because it “had lots about ¢ 
0 fights and killings in it,” and with gréat unanimity 
Could thongs ought not to be sold for children to | | 
read it.” 
Jhalk- The report conclades as follows : 
little ‘Going through the rooms, I found some children 
who rea@mo books; others, again, that read only the 
of oorest,. All were anxious to read. The teachers are 
| P 
only tog @iad to help them. 
ight ‘‘Nearly all children that attend school are reached ; 
of fat but who is able to reach the waifs and outcasts, and 
others who do not attend échool? Nearly all those who 
‘6 the can read seleet the very lowest clase of literature.” 
the 
Pfor- 
slthy The great trouble among American 
Youth isthe lack ofapplication and thor. 
ang | poughnese in what they. undertake, Any- 
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thing that cannot be learned with super- 
ficial study, is given the go-by for some 
| thing leas tedious and irksome. Study 
and hard labor are looked at from a 
| wrong standpoint; and as a consequence, 
the clerk«hips’ ranks are fall of unem- 
ployed aud half-starving young men, and 
| the professions are overflowing with medi- 
ocrity, while good mechanics find plenty 
of work at living prices. The evi! spoken 
of is felt seriously, Those who work at a 
trade do it in so loose and careless a man- 
ner that they are not competetit ‘to do the 
| work they promise to do, Athong’ the |} 
-Ipudest declaimers for the rights of labor 


_ Like tracks behind if as it goes, 


here Comes a Tine. 
UAlcagoe Adpance, 
There comes time t every mortal being, 
Whate’ar hid station or bis lot In lifa, 
When his sad soul yearns for the foal freeing, 
From all this jarring and uslovely «trite. 


There comes s time when, having lost a eartor, 
The salt of wealth le worthless. When the mi 
Grows weary with the world's capricious favor 

Aud sighs for something that it does not find. 


There comes a time when, though Kind friends are 
thronging 
About our pathwey in ewéet acts of grace, 
We feel a vast and overwhelming longing 
For something that we oan not name or plac. . 


There comes a time when, with earth's Best love 
by us 
To feed the heart's great hanger and desire, 
‘We find not even this Gan satisfy us; | 
The soul within us ories for something higher, 


What proof need we, that men inherit 
A life immortal in another sphere; 

It is the homésick longing of the apirtt 
That cat not find ite s .tisfaction here. 
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SECRET THOUGHTS. 
I held it true that thoughts aré thin 
Endowed with being, breath, and wings: 
And that we send them forth to fill 
The world with good results or ill, 


That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds to the earth’s remotest spot, 
And leaves its blessings or its woes 


It is God's law; remember it 
In your still chamber as you sit 
With thoughts you would not dare have known 
And vet make compades when alone. 


These thoughts have life, arid they will fly 

And leave their impress. by and by, 

Like some marsh breeze, whose poisoned breath 
Breathes into homes its fevered death. 


And, after you have quite forgot 

Or all outgrown some vdnished thought, 
Back to your mind to make its home, 

A dove or raven, it will come, 


Then let your secret thoughts be fair ; | 2 
men and women who can claim no have 3 
in shaping words and molding tate— 
Mights thas Lelong to labor well performed. | God's system is so intricate | . 4 
—E£lla Wheeler - Wilcox. | 
Thanks, great heaven, I am stronger | 
Slave to earthly lusts no longer! 
Oh, this pure and heavenly whiteness, rell § 
_ Freed from earth and sin forever, EES? oy 
Death can Ws n0 more dissever, SEES 53 te >. 
 Humbly thank ©God forever, ... 25.9 Base 
ther Wishes never to knuW it, of has none te kuow. s 
is never known to hold als ground, you wwus = 
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Orage amusements for the mind, 
Pron logic down to fishing, 
There is p*tone thit you can find 
cheap as “wishing 
| f A very choice diversion, too, 
we bur rightly use it, 
not, ns we are apt to do, 
Pervert it, and abuse it, 
—— wish, indeed— 
My purée was something fatter, 
might cheer the child of need, 
And tot my pride to flatter ; 
That I might: make oppression reel, 
ls only gold can make it, 
od break the tyrant’s rod of steel, 
As only gold can break it ! 


‘Tl with thet sympathy and love, 

every human passion 

has ite origin above, 

Would come ana keep in fashion; — 
t scora, and jedlousy and hate, 

And every base emotion, 

Werte buried fifty fathoms deep 

I Beteath the waves of ocean. 


wish—thas were always true, 
And motives always pure; 
800d Were not so few, 

I wish the ba ere fewer; 

wishthar parsons 

To heed their pious teaching; 

practicing was not 

So-different from preaching. 

modest worth might be 


Apprised. with truth 
wish that 
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and slander; ea 

their vows would mind; 
That womea ‘nes: Were rovers; 

I wish that wives were always kind; 


always lovers ! 
joy and mirth, 
every good ideal, 


May come, erewhile, throughout the earth, 
To'be the glorious real. 


“Till God every creature bless, 
With his eupromest blessing, 
And hope be lost 


a 


Bit sentiments are 

‘| scattered amo 
if 


; &ad other na@tiods, are praying for that day when 
|| and brotherhood shall encirele the 
nations of the earth, and make all hearts one. 
And they thus pray, they believe ‘their 
prayers must aud will sooner er later be realized ; 


Yes, ban 


it Wishing, but 


dreds and thousands, 
mountains and plains of this 


they believe Lime yust 


| be said. One is ander no 
| nother; but such se discern the light and troth, 


» More than five tim 


become wise—when 
ness of one depends 


removin 
ewelling the 


mea 
Thies much may 

obligations to wait for 00 
lof 
d, 
ts 


may ‘revel with it the high way alove—may enter 
inte the spirit of brotherhood and enjoy a foretaste 
of ‘‘the good time Coming,”’ if all others choose to 
remain in the dark, or grovel like earth worms in 
the lower regions of selfishness 


y Of the ‘Connécticur, 


in raising an acre of t : 
“40 300 16M 
iW 
00 
yordas “780 AV eq) 7s yet - jo 
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eq 0} puw uignest 


one might say, indispensa- 
ry man aiming’ moral]! high 


qe prayer, no religion, or e 
dumb and Iamed one?! 
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er, 


they conte, if 
most rig- 
FY question with us in all 
cases. “Can I pray in this moment” 
(much as I may wish to do sO 
then no!” J can 
quiring, and not 
presence ! 


self, need it evar. 

jects can approach t 
request” 

that the 

they?—#rom a Leiter 
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wet ayers must and will 


ace abtusements for the mind, 
Pront logie down to fishing, 

There is that you can find 
So very cheap as “wishing | 

A very choice diversion, too, 
We rightly use it, 
as we are apt to do, 
g Fi Pervert it, and abuse it. 


wish—a common wish, indeed— 
parse was something fatter, 
might cheer the child of need, 
And not my pride to flatter; 
That might: make oppression 

As only gold can make it, 
And break the tyrant’s rod of steel, 
* As only gold can break it ! 


that sympathy and love, 
And every human passion 

hae its origin above, 

"Would come and keep in fashion ;— 
"That acora, aod jetlousy and hate, 
every base emotion, 
‘Were buried Gifty fathoms deep 
Beteath the waves of Ocean. 


I wish—that friends were always true, 
And motives always pure; 


I wish the bad Were fewer; 

"Po heed. their pious teaching; 

practicing was not 
So different from preaching, 


modest worth might be 

Apprised with truth and eandor; 

I wish that innecenes were free 

treachery and slander; 
wish that mea their vows would mind; 
That women were rovers; 

I wish that wives Were always kind; 

ind always lovers 

wishin joy and mirth, 
And every good ideal, 

May come, Srewhile, throughout the earth, 
To'be the glorious real. 

"Till God shall every creature bless, 


BY G. saxe’ 


reel, 


Bis sentiments are a 


fervent prayer’ Yes, handréds and thousands, || 
acattered mountains and plains of this 


» Bre praying for that day when 


shall encirele the 


wishing, bat 


they beliéve Lime come, when, 
become wise—when they will see thacwiil 


thie ba 
ness of one depends the happiness of 


men were not made to worry and devour eagh 
other, but to love, to do good, to unite in removin 
misery and ite causes, and ewelling the sam of ng 
human happiness. Many believe that day has 

dawned; that the light and | 
like leven, and will contina 


| 


Dear Sir :— You need no apology for ad- 


y,-in a half-articulate way, belleveon it Of 
I will try to express for you. First, then, 
as to your objeetion of Setting up our pa 

wish or will in Opposition to the will of the | 
eternal, I have not the least word ‘to say 
in contradiction of it. And this seems to 


close, and does, in a sense though Hot per- Bini 
baps in all senses, close the quéstion of lof 
| O8f prayers being granted, or what is call. ise 
“heard ;* bat that fs not the whole | 
| question. For, on the other hand, prayer 
| is and remains always, a native and deep-’ | to 
}} est impulse of the soul of man; and cor. 
rectly gone about, is of the very highest 
benefit (nay, one might say, indispensa- ¢ 
bility) to every man aiming’ moral) high 
in this world, prayer, no religion, or en 
at least only & dumb and Jamed one! le 
| Prayer is ® turning of one’s soul, in heroic an 
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poch, 1 know hardly any. 
prayer, in great moments; I be. . 
ieve to be still possible; and that one . 
should accept such moments, 
and count them blest, when they come, if . 
come they do—which latter is & most ig | 
orous preliminary question with na in all 
cases. “Can I pray in this moment” 
(much as I may wish to do so)? 
then no!” Iocan at lesat Stand si 
quiring, and not blas 


on one, with'a felt propriety 
words very welcome 
1 is the aspiration ot 
heavy-laden soul to 
and, with or witho 
become impossibl 


Our poor, struggling, 
Ward its eterna] father; £ 
Ot words, obeht not to 
nor, Lpersuade my- 
self, need it ever. Loyal sons and sy 
jects can approach the king's throne 


have no “request” to make there, except 


pray, they believe their 
sooner or later be realized ; 


* 3 


that the nay continue Joyal. Cannot 
they >—#rom a Leiler to @ Young Man, 


at 
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OF Nattoxs.—The rate at-which the 
population ancreases in various countries showu 
‘Immense Distance of the Stars. mturns lately issued. In Great Britain 
= from theearih nf OF the stars, | 26 persone; in France (4861); only one child “to 


iz If we measure these spaces Dy Miles, they | ©very 87 persons; Austria (1862), one to every 
amount. to of millions still multi- (42; Prussia (4860), One to every 25; Belgium 
d lied by millions sand hence con vey no ad. | (1861), one t% every 62; Sweden (1859), one to 
uate ide@a mm. the mind; theréfore some ¢very 29; Denmark and the Duchies (1862), oné 
ther St trust be used, | to <very 31; Bavaria (1961), one to every 29; 
ad d the yeloolty of light has heen consid- Hanover (1861), one fo’every 81 Spain ‘and Ba- 
ered the most convenient. It been || !earic Islands (1861), one every 25; Greece | 
ven that travels at the rate of 192,. (1860), one to every 85 ; Chili (1862), one to 
miles a second — or, between the ticks 
‘ot a wateh a. ray of light would move eight Pexcr, 
times round our globe. It comes from the Yaluable letters and. other writings 
son tomsy a Gistanice of | 90.000.000 of miles, The following simple process will ake 4 
in cight minutes; the space passo:| 
ead pencil writing or drawing a8 indelible as 
ver Tay OF light inthattime con: | deme with ik:——Lay the writing ina shall 
ot be traveled by our express trains in | dish. and pour skimmed milk’ omit. 
ess than 250-years. ‘With this immense | spots not wet. at. first may have the 
velocity feqnirés three am! one-half upon them “Highly with Wh 
ears for the light Of Our nearest star to | is all the milk tak it | 
reach the carth. Itvequires forty-six years | off; aud. whipe off 
forte light to-feach from the North | the dropewhich the 
| ‘Star, and to-night, ag We “look at that | it carefully, and it Wil'be tound Dry i} 
northern’ Joninary, those very ‘rays of indelible. cannét bé femoved 
‘light which make if visible to us started }{ 
on theie journey forty-six years ago. The 
light stats of the twellth THE POWER OF SILENCE. | 
requires 3500 reach the earth. | | 
And if that. beautiful Gonstellation, the |) 
pleiades, were this. mouient bletted out of |s By B W. 
existence, it wonid be visible | 
for 700 years to come, fur gach is the time ve 
required. for travel from that Whats powsem How 
‘group to us. star Of the twelfth mar- mauy resolutions ate furned—how many 
nitude were destroyed, it wonld continue Tsablime conquests effected—during that 
to be 9.500 Or if, pach ifpause when the lips are closed, and the 
g8oul secretly feels the eye of her Maker 
the inhabitants of the earth And somie of her When some of those, ettting, 
the more distant-stars are so far away that |sbarp, blighting words have been spoken 
their light, moving off with the velocity of j¢ which send the hot, indignant blood to the 
192,000 per second, 9,000 faooand head, if those to whom they are 
years to reach our eves. ese great dis- |. 
ascertained the Gistaness, Molions, mighty work is going on within them, 
sives G¥en the Of Many or thé the spirit of evil, or their guardian: 
‘l@stial orbs, with as much certainty as :@0gel, is very near them in that hour— 
foretold the eclipses of the sen hiduring the pause they have made step 
hat-hosts upon. ests of werlds They iqtoward heaven or hell, and an itein has! 


-heen scored in the book which the day of | 
judgment shall see opened, They are the 
ones who know how to keep vilent} 
(when it pain anda griefto them—| 
those who give time to their own Souls to 
‘wax strong ageinst temptation, or to the 


move and shine, yet there.is ‘no stately 
parade of .sounds,.fut a solemn and ma- | 
jesti€- silence, Not rustle leaf nora 
Tipple On the ocean of spas. Our ears 
are not dimmed, bat our are awed. 

uly, heavens declare ‘thie glory of 
+od, and the firmament showeth his hand- 


rk.” Powers of wrath to stemp upon them 

He who directs his life well, | 
the best To ak f 

the heart and call 


the teath, is + | 
logic, and will well for oh Bood’ ‘‘Be truets vonireeif, and enemies cannot! 


also, He‘whO fans up a lone store of good barm you by all their efforta, 
actions, succeeds Well ang away your knowledge of yourself, the 


the man whose life is statry with Tireues Purity of your motives, the integrity of your 
1s a famous astronomer. This is the mind of 


which all people opght to have your 


7 German Writer of the 18th | 
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A diet has always been attended with 
lent ts, and always will oe There are times of great}. 


anxiety, when abstinence should be pushed to the 


endurance, Durin the siege of Gibraltar, Lord 
field, its gallant de nder, lived eight days on | 
rice per day, Dr F ranklin, when'a journeyman printer, | 
lived two weeks on bread and water, at the fate of ten 
nds of week, and was stout and hearty. Dr. 
an eminent physician in the British 
‘I have wandered a good deal about the world, and never | 
any prescribed rule in anything ; 


been tried in all ways ; and, by the aid of temperance and 
hard work, I have worn out two armies, in two Wars, and 


uly Could wear out another before my period of old | 


- 


No life Could Lie in sharlow 


{ 


The Silver Lining, 


Ugless the world wers lights 
Were fistioe not eternal 

No deadly wrong could Blight, 
On passton’s burned-out ashes 

The purest heart-plants are; 
Grows péace, to bless us ever, 

On the red soil of war, 


Unto the oldest ruins 


Clarence Mf. Be 


age arrives.” Sas 3 enterprise, 
Bacon was right in the opinion thet iitémperance converted 
of some kind or other destroys 'the ‘bulk of mankind, and E . AG 
that life may be sustained by scanty portion of ag for the last 
| nourishment. Cornaro, whom I have before mentioned : E »gentlemen 
as having lived fifty-eight years on twelve ounces of solid | 5 eb fase ack 
food a day, wrote as follows res ting himself in his fifty. | interfering 
eighth year: now enjoy a vigorous ‘state of body-and = 
mind. I mount my horse from the level’ ground ; I climb é ges n 
Steep ascents with ease; and have written a comedy full | 2 aoe 8 x vineyards 
of innocent mirth and raille When I return home, by going to 
either from private business or from the senate, T have 3 4 et. 
| eleven grandchildren, with whose education, amusement d th 
and songs am greatly delighted: and J frequently sin an ey, 
with them, for my Voice is c carer and stronger now than bet différence | 
| ever it was in my youth. In short, I am in all cts Fs > 2 owe € our fruit 
| happy, and quite a stranger to the doleful, morose, dying — F- 5 all taken 
lite of lame, deaf and blind old age, worn out with intem- B33 
| perance.” Howard, the philanthropist, fasted one day in j4 « : = vineyards, 
| the week; and Npoleon, when he felt his system Unstrung, | vines, but 
suspended his meals and took exercise on horse-back, F asbo-« | d after years | 
othing can be plainer than the duty of fasting, when 2 at partially, 
ceive food. Brutes invariabl this. suggestion o ig ; 
hey never eat when sick, probably because they 3 = 3 ‘below ; 
illy nurses to coax them to swallow stimulating |’ eee ht ; 
habit of puttin high-seasoned food into 
the stomach when it is inflame and feverish, is abput as 3 
wise as directi Streams of blue, violet, or red imo P= | = 
| the eye when it isred and swollen withinfammation 
| / on AND DOWN STAIRS. NE 
& SHAKER VIEW OF THE SIrvATion. hal 
South Union, Ky., Jan. 6, 1877. 4 in 
J. H. Noyes. Resprorep Frrenp 3 ‘423 $2 
have been a distant observer of your Communistic jes 
efforts from the beginning to the present. Have ad- = E 
mired your sacrifices, approved your Home-Talks, "| 3 my 
considered them worthy @ place in my family circle, 
though I have not seen them in book form. Isub- 
scribed for the Soorattsr for the sole purpose jin, 
of seeing the remarks of W. A. Hinds on the different 3 es. if § 2) to 
Communities he was visiting, They have given me an 3 3: 
excellent opinion of the man—have shown capacity, | Spas 
acuteness of observation, discernment, candor and hones- 2 a 4 
ty, and a perfect freedom from sectarian bias, I find the 
| AmeRtoan ably edited—of course not | 
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et t but a good } paper, cond I herewith inclose subscription 


for second volume. Barring the stirpiculture and 
breeding part, it will be a Communistic star of the first 
magnitude. I find it,in common with the mass of man- 
} kind, to be laboring under a mistake with regard to our 


trath of the position here 
and do not adinit the erro: 
more random character, 
bution toward the effort 
fruit trees that ittention 
is absolutely essential to t 
of thé highest quality o 
th6rough cultivation is giv 
stories of disaster and fail 


body. We would not be considered, as friend Hinds 
represents us, as one of the Communities of this world. 


We claim to be simply thebody of Christ, whether ex- 
) ternally in Community or not—‘‘in the world, but not 
of the world,” hence, not one of the Communities of the 
world. We are up stairs, above the rudimental state 
of man, which is the generative. They are down stairs, 

—still in the rudimental. We are not one of that 
group. Our work is chiefly for the soul and in the soul- 
world. All externals mérely incidental, whether there 
be many or few at any given point in space. Theirs is 
mainly for the body combined with the intellect ; they 
labor for their special improvement, comfort, gratifica- 
tion and pleasure, All well enongh on the lower (not 
the lowest floor), but whereon no one can be a Ohristian, 
because Christ was not there; while these with us are | 
ignored or held in abeyance to spirit Gictation.in obedi- 
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ence to the teachings and example of Christ. It is 
true we are denizens of the New Earth, while partak- 
ing of the bliss of the New Heavens, the one being in- 
ternal, the other external tous, You may ask : How is 
it the New Earth? Ans, ; Because it is unattended by | 
any of the old conditions. It is not the property in | - 
ownership of any person or any number of persons. It n 
is the redeemed earth consecrated to God, and its use is |) 
his gift to all mankind who will rise above therudimen- 
tal and embrace the new conditions, wixere they may use | 
and enjoy its blessings in common with hisair and sun- } 
shine, with no more pefsonal claim on the one than the 
other. It is God’s daily gift to the eonseerated soul - 
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this and nothing more. Herein things have become 
new and all things of God.” ~ This. was prefigured by 
God’s daily gift to the manna-fed multitudes, where if 
any were so selfish as to gather for themselves more 
than they needed, it proved ia curse instead of a bless- 
ing. So it-is to-day, and any who persist in such a 
course for their own personal advantagé, must. sooner or 
later seek lower-floor conditions. ‘The New Heavens 
are the new spiritual conditions attained to, and the bliss 
enjoyed therein, The Old Heavens, which from us 
have passed away, are‘the generative, and consist in the ' | 
bliss therein enjoyed. This you see leaves our Oneida 1 
friends in the Old Heavens much as we regret it. 

Very sincerely thine, H. L. 


— 


Tue Daily Graphic, in a sensible and’ not | 
_ notice of our journalistic enterprise, takes occasion to | 
| Pehearse briefly the history of the Fourierite agitation 
| which swept over this country thirty years ag under the |#f 
| preaching of Brisbane, Greeley and the Brook Farmers ; 
_ and, referring to the multitude of enthusiastic Associa- 
tions which were started at that time, says : 
i ‘Nearly all these experiments, failed, to the deep disap- | 
os intment of well-meaning people, their sponsors. The only jf 
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ConDITions of Human INCREASE.—Let any 
| Class of organs of the body be very much exer- 
cised, it requires the more nutrition to support 
them, thereby withdrawing what should go. to 
other organs, In accordance with thia law, if 
any class of o become predominant in Ff 
their development, it conflicts with this great 
law of increase, In other words, if the organi- | 
zation is carried by successive generations to an 
extreme, that is, toa high nervous pee 
—@ predominance of the brain an nervous 


| 


Tthe oldest form of government of which history makes 
_ any mention as existing among civilized people, was 
founded on mediumship. The wandering Israelites 


Theocracy, 


system—or, on the other hand, to a lymphatic 
temperament—a predominance of the mere 
animal nature—it operates unfavorably upon 
the increase of progeny. Accordingly, in the 
—— states of refinement ulture and civili- 

ion of & people, the tendency has always 


The truth of both these state- 
ments is confirmed 5 


eral fact has been 6 


extent, with extreme or abnormal organiza-| 
tions, such as are excessively corpulent or spare, f 


ry large or 
Giminutively small. If this principle is applied 
to distinct 


8 in society, some striking 
Take the families 


circles, where by inheritance, re- 


finement and culture the nervous temperament 
has become very predominant, it is found. that 
uch families do not increase from generation 
|to generation in offspring, and not unfre- 
quently, in time, they become extinct. 
—Fopular Sci 


— 


—- 


alwer Lytton. th 
is beauti 
tiny,” or a future life: 


are forever wanderi 
is it that the at ng about unsatisfied? Wh 


throne, 


finally, why is it that bright fore my 


rom us, leaving the ten tho 
our affections to flow back ar 


There 


The same kind of 


spiritual world is { herent in eve 
t is seated in his { terior, intellectual part ; 


ad 
analogous to his ailection, as itdo 


ry Man, only 


& Heaven 


¢ 


been to run ont in offspring ; while, on the | tea spiritual gifts, psychological power, and superior 


® 

= 


being discovered whereon written in ancient 


nging to the nobility, the aristocracy or the | y, amounts te feolish credulity in business as wel! as in | 
lect 


_ 9 Dave been marred rather than helped by priests. The 


cast up by the from day to day it becomes corrupt and Offensive, and 
why { instead of remaining food, is converted into poison. 


y and yesterday’s bread was only suited to yesterday’s 
hold their festival needs. 


faculties forever mocking There is no stint of revelation. God is not an author } 
An 
i ee ja denial of Deity, for so puny is revelation in their ac- | 


streams of \COunt of it, that the Deity whom they thus stultify and 
one Alpine top 


Surely we are born fey among common-sense men and women, while even 


@ Spirits and angels who Are th 
nd that he understands it without teach? 
and Hell, 243. 


rivilege of exhibitt the ahi 


before they had a king were, we are told, governed by 
Jehovah, and at the same time We Sf distinctly in- 
formed that Jehovah made known his will to men 
through Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah. and other | 
chosen mouthpieces or mediums of the spirit. When 
_ Moses was ruler over Israel, he was ruler by virtue 


learning ; and it is in the Old Testament itself where 
you are expressly told that God was apgry with the 
people when they demanded a king, and that the es- 
tablishment of a monarchy was fatal to their pros- 
perity. Far back in the remote history of Egypt we 
are told of the reign of the gods, antedating that of 
the Pharaohs by thousands of years, while all over 
Asia, Africa and America monumental remains are 


hierog!yphics may be found the reign of those who 


ruled over the people by no other power than that of 
spiritual supremacy. «tt Is 


not too much ‘groundiess faith which only 


religion? Amd is it not high time that people should 
begin to think and act for themselves, instead of trust. } 
ing so blindly in their fellows? Intelligent faith is 


quite another matter, and must be treated altogether | 
differently. 


been founded upon propheey, which is revelation, and 


‘age Of priests has been the age of despotism, persecu 
tion, bigotry and ignoranee. Priests chew husks, while 
prophets pick up heaven-sent manna and gather it 
ireshly every morning. If the manna is kept over 


Give us this day our daily bread, arethe bighest words 
of wisdom; we do not need to-morrow’s bread to-day, 


who having written one book has.exhausted ‘himself. 
Whe way men limit Deity is a greater blasphemy than 


cature becomes instantly a subject of ridicule 


children sneer at the smaliness of ecelesiasticism. We 
must not content ourselves, however, with condemn- 
ing mimiery in any one department of human action. 
_ Mimlery is the blight and mildew of all art as well as 
| of all religion. The one thing for which the world cries 
| out In vain Is Originality. Priesthood and priestcraft 
| are In abundance everywhere; priests in all profes- 
sions and in all schools and colleges are plentiful as | 
mushrooms; but where are the prophets? Why ure 
pthe churches increasing in wealth and scholarship and 
diminishing in life? Because thelr entire routine 
of exercises goes by clock-work ; &mechanical order | 
of service is performed by hirelings; nothing i¢matu- 
ral or spontaneous, all is measured, stilted, copied, 
to certain rules ; the singers echo the pro- 


—Bertha Guillemaind. now three years and two 
months old, is the latest mathematica] prodigy, She is 
able to solve any problem relating to the four rules of 
mathematics, however “complicated it may be. She 


memorizes selections rapidly, sings, and plays on the. 
$800 per’ 


M. Pessaro, a Parisian « owm 
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roust 100k these matters fully in the face,-and not al- 
low friendship or delicacy to check plain speaking. A’ 

© th®osophical society, é. 6.,& society formed for 
the express purpdse of studying the spiritual side of 


ween them what some occult writers have termed 
affinity of the fluids.” Spiritualists frequently 
acknowledge this when they speak of the necessity of | 
congental magnetism as indispensable to harmontous 
conditions at a séance. Now this natural congentality | 
fg discovered, wherever it exists, by mutual attrac. 
tion., When there is merely a physical agreement mnu- 
tual regard is transitory and superficial, and ‘mere 
magnetic agreeabdility is not the desideratum for theo. 
sophical research. We must look far deeper into the 
80ul of things when selecting our confr?res for this im- 
tand interior work. When your minds assist 
other, when your thoughts fiow freely tn each 
\cauee’s presence, when you feel stimulated to utter 
‘and amplify ideas in one another's company, when you 
feel no embarrassment or restraint, but instead, mu- 
,tual harmony, then yon have evidence that your psy. | 
chical or astral emanations are |n sympathy, and when 
they are so they blend In such a manner as to produce 
& sympathetic chain around acirele or between the 
‘members of a lodge, which enables these friends to 
transmit tidings to each-other, and exhibit all the phe- 
homena popularly known as thought transfer. 

The mistake made by a great many seemingly well 
disposed people is, that they can develop occult power | 
by learning and employing certain signs and pass- 
words, p@ying an initiation fee, and becoming enrolled 
members of @ renowned organization. Work, effort, ° 
Individual striving, soul-culture, these are indispensa. 


ble to true success ; without them advantageous ends 


‘Can never be served. There is far too much desire Yor 


| 


the Vedas are all the truths that Christianity has ever 
formulated, but they are concealed within a mass of 
usty verbiage, and have long been parodied by the 
rformances of priests. Theosophy.is a key to the 
spirit of allegory and tradition, and when properly un- 


derstood and wisely expeunded, throws invaluable 


‘light upon every récord tinder the sun. 

Let us, however, beware lest, carried away with the 
glamor of Eastern rithal, we forget the spirit-teach- 
ings of our own gear ange) guides at home. Letus;on | 
the other hand, beware lest, carried away with the | 
beauty of the instractions we receive at our own fire- | 
Sides, we forget thé long ages of patient toil which 
have so riehly rewarded the nobie, self-denying stu- 
dents of the Occult sciences fn all parts of the world. 
One fact can ‘never destroy another, and if our East- 
ern brothers and sisters have, in thetr researches into 
the nether worlds, discovered elementary spirits, they 
no more disprove the fact that human spirits, individu- — 
al and immortal, are our companions and hold direct — 
communion with us; than our own existence onthe _ 
earth is doubtful because a variety of species siiare — 
the world with us. No spirit ean control 
human organisms and distance our Immortal humaa 
spirit-friends, though im the endless chain of being, 
from the atom unto Deity, every creature serves an 
end and is the servant of a power beyond itself. Ani- uf 
mais have been seen by elairvoyants accompanying — 
human spirits, and independently of them. Surely 
when types once plentiful upon this earth are now ex- 
tinct, itis not unreasonable at least to surmise that, 
In addition to forms now indigenous on earth, there 
may be myriads of spheres containing myriads of | 
forms not -usually beheld by man and not encount- |. 


_ marvel, for the gratification of mere curiosity, and far’ 
too little earnest, self @enyine search for truth, while 
even Diack magic is not altogether beneath the dignity 
of some professed theosophists, and gray magic is of 

frequent occurrence. “The thirst for power, a desire “4 
be leaders, is the rock on which many split, while the 
“ prayer and fasting” needful to obtain good results 

are frequently left out entirely; end the thought of ** in k 

_ honor preferring one another,” is changed into in honor | 

_ Invariably preferring one’s self ; 

As we may be speaking to some who are strangers ; 

to many terms employed by those who are engaged tn | 
the study of theosophy, and as many words have a 
Popular meaning attached ththem which is both mis- 
leading and offensive, having used the word magic ’’ 

{tn connection with theosophy, allow us a moment to 

€xpilatin ft. 

Magic ts, property speaking, only mystery. Magic 
and miracle are one, and both signify phenomena in- 
explicable tn aesordancs with the known workings of 
laws already discovered. Remember that Magic is 

not a violation of law, but simply a transcending of 
known law through the operation of higher laws not 
| hitherto discovered by the multitude, but discoverable 


and discovered by superior minds; unknown, but not 


Hinds their ancient doctrine of fourteen 


red by all spirits passing from the material frame. 

f The spirits who hold communion with you, through 
your most developed mediums, do not know every- 
thing. They cannot communicate all they khow, nor 
can you comprehend ali their knowledge, Much 
awaits your practical realization beyond the grave 

but one thing you will surely learn some Gay youde F 
not know it now, and thatis the persistent indivyidy- 
ality and unchanging identity of every human soul. 9 
Not one exception is there to this universal rule. 
Souls there may be who are not awake to their own 
immertal life and heritage; souls there may be lost 
for a while toa knowledge of their own possessions, 
heirs, nevertheless, to estates of which they have 


never dreamed, the full glory of which will burst upon 
them some day, somewhere. 


spirit-spheres enumerated seven below the earth, and 
six above it,as they counted the earth itself as one. 
The realm of magic leads the student intothe nether 
states, The magician announces himself a master of 
spirits. The adept claims to be kot a medium, but a 
controlling power, a mesmerizer of the unseen, be- 
neath whose sway and under whose all-powerful spell 
inferior minds must bend in abjeet submission. Let 


hold. Adepthood and mediumship are maernst 
yet they meet. Adept and medium must be brothers, 
d the happiest of all results is when every individual 
n 80 control his own lower self that he becomes a 


aster of every earthly Passion, and iybecoming such 


& master of all spirits who can lead astray, and atthe discoy 


same time a dutiful, loving sery 


ant to the powers celes- 
tial; @ disciple of the angels; a willing, passive instra- . 


ment for all and every power that makes for righteous- 


him discover what he will, let him rule the lower king- 
doms as be can and as he please, we who turn our eyes 
to the starry heavens will not deny the flower be- 
sprinkled sod, and he who gazes on the earth cannot 
obliterate the stars. GSologists and astronomers both 
are useful in theirway. When they transfer thetr 
gaze from the outer earth to realms of spirit, each 


researches enable him to be- 


vers what bis own 
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the spirlt World: ou 
m 

and find it light and 
ve only light and beauty within you: 


| | there ie no li nor beauty within you en 
Q.—Is th kingdom of heave ght 
the mind, the result of location, pa vill be in ‘dark 
: ark- 


A.—We cannot conceive Ww 
of the ki have seen spiri 
tn result of Yocation || ad they wore 
wre can conceive thethen could hear nothing; they were rea 
aven as absolutely having definite lo- sults of their own selfishness and materiel: 
y. 


cation. The kingdom of heaven must, “ere around them, bat they eould 


ping. the birds were singing, but 


=] 
< 
| 
=| 
ra 
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light will stream upon all a ‘| we : 
round, and th re not ‘aWare of th 
will alway be in a world of light and beauty the universe is cursed, Part o 
the ritual nature is deve to produce || necessarily the abode of so 
which wil] n the universe moastate not where-you are, it matters “ 
to those realms where tho hells | makes for condition, your inmost 
ow u 
ated, but the lowest hells are not part tee 4 heaven or a hell 
} )8re. only dark shadow ells. Hells lows: T 
8, only atmospheres Those thatars 
and iniquity which cling to those pose, form themselves “into y One.in pur- 
| who have perverted their gifts and OF ot similar tastes and disposition, thee 
| other’s society, ey en- 
spirits in prison. We are not Triers of sense in the there being 
that he pres weconded into hell or hades, but | earth, spirits always/associate 
| had b preached unto the spirits in prison who | TUbtedly with those who are d uninter-. 
’ | een disobedient in the time of Nos)” and to whom they tractey ‘hem, 


© 
@® 
=| 
S 


he would be with hi 
da m in Paradise that very . To the Editor - 
He Of space could be hells to him. In May oth of Lights 
heaven : they irits could know der the caption “ , Of the Liberal Age, un- 
; i ell because hell was the, tracts from John Murdock Bg appear ex- 
in “ Theosophy 


in turn 
earthly life, exclaiming, “ It is finished!” 
the cross and promising the penitent thief that. “Was He Deceivea >” 


result of the rvéersion of th 
eir gifts, the re- 
whic ey. WIth Others to ff 


Decause from within h een 
: n him there sh of medi 
itu eshone aspir- produced at umsiip I have 
orth 7 divine inf from within him there went learnt the ~ by one Who had 
uence which at all times! circumstances I have seen of 


On earth, we are : countri 
of as the Son of Mas who is ftom afar agen sweet 
te of Man who came away seni oat the rooms then dio 
O Will go to heaven. no ; © (still ‘atmos 
of the kingdom of heaven as being with paper and lala te 
amMmate kingdom as not being ¢elling beyond an 
aterial kingdom. “By his constant compari. P& Without th emplo © reach, pictures 


from within. of the frui 
At + ruition of flowers or of friends and di 
depending solely upon the of life America, more 
the kingdom of 'tters upon various subjects, vine 


most condition. Y 
ou Diant the seed of the miiar hand ound tnatde, thelr own fa- 


thistle in the same 
me ground where you plant the possess the theosophical knowledge who 
seed rqse natural law. 


; the same sun may shine v 
pon Nay, u 

both, the same airs may breathe upon. both me as ‘perfectly: before 


youcan never have thé sAmé res OVer stalk re 
ver you sOwyou'reap. If it is not strange cabinet of marvels. 
{ bring forth ! diumistic phenome at the Spiritualist. 
enee should believe in the intervene | 
from the ny st of spirits of 
tree. In all parts of proofs of what the wilt 
influences are only kept away from it The printers had an international o 
is your own maha at something | tivities of various kinds, and one da ae Se Fe 
¥: yourown d y had a ty¥pe-set- 
not to follow the prompting of the | trie th teats: 
We know that locality neither brings bappi- 3 
hells, Unless you would BO | tn the spinit-world 4 
universe h tis would call those parts of the //piness to all, at first; but fin complete 
cis where spirits of undeveloped works reformation { regenerative lite— 
ende together; like te those who wish ‘and it 
f the Ost the right conditions for the best untel | 
of one — Spirit Goud te 
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| Communities and families. | 
~ HES. of his investigatio as the 
miles per second. OF light ts 186,330 
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Denominational Schools. 


Haste Not! Rest Not! 


BY GORTHE. 
: | But a man may beso very broad that he is 


Without haste, without rest, 
Bind the motto to thy heart: 
Bear it with thee, as a spell, 


: | propose to confine his physical forces to the narrow- | 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, )| Des. of a single industry. It is painful and belittling. if 
Bear {t Onward to the tomb. What is thinking but sending the intellectual currents | 

Haste not, let. not sen em through v narrow channels. Without 

te apeed, | the channels, they abroad till stagnation breeds 
Ponder well, and khow the right, || @ pestilence of ‘superstition. To turn the moral forces 

| Onward then with all thy might. into the channel of duty, isa painful narrowness from . 


Haste not, years camme’er atone, 
For one reckless action done 

Itt 

Rest not, life is fleeting’ by. 

| Do and dare before you die ; 
Something noble and 
Leave behind to Ger time. 


Glorious 'tis to live for aye 
hen these forms have Temed away. rent the narrow flame of a we profession. 


which many shrink; but moral broadness is the marsh 
whence arises the malaria of sin, Education is but set- 
ting in motion and directing life-currents which shall 
cut their own channels through the strata of human 
nature. These currents acquire force as the channel 
becomes deep and narrow. Men become mighty by | 
damming up other outlets, and sending their life cur- ) 


tas 


The narrowness of a single purpose exp . 
rv _| velous excellence of Demosthenes or Raphael; the | 
f Haste not, rest not, calm!) er of a Paul or a Luther. It¢wasthis which made 
web pote fa Napoleon a fierce mountain torrent, whose roar filled 
| Love thall Nitper of thy vid all Bx with alarm. But it is better to be even a 
| mountain torrent than a pestilential 
hos pd | and denominational schools are valuable, just as they 
] turn the forces of heart and brain iato the narrow i 
\ 7 ++ channels of duty, and help our modern civilization to : 
finish its course and keep the faith.”—Proj. Radford. 
Gems of Poetry. - 
un- | “Twyla ws 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. Methods of Study. 
“* No endeavor is in vain; — ntial to successful study is the erott . 
At a: is in the doing, bf thought. This power is & mat- 
the’prige the vanquicked ter of habit arid cultivation. five pages of histé 
a. Wiad al Chimney “in a lackadaisical mantier. Close the book and write 
all you cain remember. ‘Then compare your production | 
ad “* Let us then be what we are, and speak with the printed matter, and you will be sble to judge 
er What we think in all thin | of r proficiency. Read five pages more with fixed 1 
Keep ourselves loyal to tru , and attention and a resolution to retain the subject, and) 
~f | sacred professions of friendship ” com as before. You will find a marked improve- 
le “ Standing on what too long we bore tle, and always writé out the subject. When you hears 
1s | With shoulder bent, and downcast : add hear it. and afterwards reduce ft to}. 
We may discern—unseen before— novels, and do not fread aloud to 
A path to higher adhere unless you ‘are (nothing) for the article } 
| Y St. Augustine. A reader réad aloud for hours 
“All common things, each day's events, and on an independent train of iought all the 
t That with the hour begin and end; | time is ruins the faculty of study &s well as the | | 
pleasures and our discontents memory Diemiss all other subjects but the one 
| blind to all sights, Let the sense of touch andj) 
““Labor with what zeal we wil), } ame!l and taste be as tho they were not. A lesson 
» Something still remains undone ; learned in this state of mind wilt stay with you, and 
Something uncompleted still eed to be “ crammed” again the night before 
: Waits the rising of th . will not n 
* examination. It will be like limes carved deep into the | | 
| | —Something Left Undone. rock, or chiseled on the ‘Rosetta stone. e other | J 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, ‘ method is the dim tracing of obscure sand 
a Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, | which the next Wave obliterates. — eaone . 
er leve 
—Santa Filomena. Mr. Lowell’s Poem Rejected. 
| firet' to publish the glad tidings of ‘the editor returned his man- 
w vauon, WHY may she not at full noon do useri . should read this and think how foolish he is : 
é@ame, bearing the news of salvation entleman of some literary pretensions re-| 
xt famishing sisters, who are pleading with cently told = acquaintance in that city the 
ot tended bands across the waters? She | story, illustrative of the alleged \ 
li 90 long been a mere hanger-on—a Same. | azine editors in favor of contributors of note, ones} 
> He was discoursing, some months sinee, he said, to 
> It is not generally known that the hand tracai.? lihe poet Lowell on this topic, and tosisted that contri- 
na alufost as fast, if axe far ee rayels | | butions to magazines were not published for their merit, | 
8 genious calculator bat ouly when they were from friends of the editor, or}) 
record of its progression | e the roductions of famous pens. Lowell, on the |) 
4 -, A rapid penman writes | WSF P ed that m ine, like newspaper ed- 
thirty A in doing so—what with contrary, maintain ns’ and that they were | 
3 word, not to mention by every |» were. their cholte of To 
his pen through si or is ~ he wrote a short poem, on which, it is to 
lemy, pen rough sixteen feet of'space, In forty | || prove an usual pains, whict 
xperi- minntes his pen trayels a furlong. Th yi e presumed, he bestowed more th pains, 
persons who do not Walk on all Toure his friend sent to a prominent Boston m as 
36,380 miles year with their or | pown. It was returned as Uaworthy of publication. 
ra r wi one nd . 
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f “Line Upon Line.” 
| 


by co™mencing to» 
oo & while prose sen- 


tied; then 


' 


In a sho 


ut any further increase, 
y task quite enough 


® only one line each 


rt time it will become 


serts that if a man’s arms were long enough to reach the 


sun, it would be over three years before he could fee) 
that his flugers were burned. | | 


If you tall for it if fooa 
P 


must toll for FOU must toll for 
t.. Toil is the law. - Pleasure comes toll, and 


not by self-indulgence and Indolence. .When on ge’ 
to love work his life fe.» happs 


Dull scholars with thick heads will be glad to 
the eminent phrenol ham- 
mered away at that immortal invention of 


—the mul lication table—for forty years t never 
| learned it. | 


Much of, the teacher’s labor seems mere task work— 
a constant iteration of well-known fundamental facts. 
Repetition is neither wearisome nor fruitless, if the 
thing is worth repeating. Drop by drop, long continued, 
) the water wears away the rock. Solid days and years 
are by unesasing ticks ofthe clock. We’ should 


* 


trengthened most. iain Wesley once heard his father say to his mother, 
easily and quickly * and sh lied, ‘Simply beca [ had 
learn poetry; after the blocktiead the thing only nineteen times, 
ils the habit of retain. 
works, including- scientific lectures. 
the successful exerts her 
ment of mental culture should in 
something so he can repeat it correctly. | 
Great importance. He may 
begin with 
his task for a whil 
day. 
and make his 
far his strength. 
most rapidly when it is done in silence 
but if other thoughts press in on the 
holding his mind to its task The two- 
fold mental action, that of hearing and 
arouse the slumbering faculty, though 
voite be only a whisper. 
see that what he has gone over is held 
in the mind, and. that which is lost 
—It is net to be expected that in exer. 
cising the memory oné shall have the 
werd by word; but it is well to 
dp thi at first on some things, and this 


“ Why do you tell that blockhead the same twen- 
tences should be ¢ lectures, I would have lost my trouble.’ 
» | if we expect all to do this, we shall often be disap- 
’ Every day the student in this yooh 
earn | it 
is is of 
& few thihgs and increase 
sufficient witho 
Committing to memory takes place 
mind, @ low voice aids the student in 
speaking at the same time, assists to 
‘One should frequently test himself to. 
should be again impressed ‘upon it. 
time, or even be able td memorize every- 
especially desirable for the 


JOUDQ. | sadly the icking if it Slapped, and lose our teck- 
by heart every word is a very | oning. The operations of nature ran an endless round ; 
useful exercise for one who has a.weak } 


we see in this beautiful summer some of the results. 
memory. | By myriad strokes of axe and hamimer, the tireless revo. 
It is important that one understands | lution of wheel and spindle, the daily toil of hand and 
thoronghly-what he undertakes to re- | eye and brain, at the same tasks, are produced the 
atin his mind. What is not understood || countless works of art and manufacture that astonish the 
is 800n lost ; what is thoroughly under. | World. Most that is said and done to any purpose has » 
. stood i8 not easily forgotten. be often repeated: Garrick said that one of Whitfield’s 
The most suitable ti to cultivate | 8¢™™0ns never reached its full effect till he had preached 
th han th, | it for time, ‘To accomplish anything 
light ie low gor i ] Worth while, there must be this continued tration the 
unwearied application of the same means to reach the 
off ‘by ‘other the || same ends. This is the key to success.» Not by brilliant 
early morning, soon after aw ; dic efforts, but by steady, quiet, con- 
when the intellectual faculties sre of the teacher 
Cato and Cicero «practiced on this plan | | 
and strengthened their memories by 


cured, 
repeating, either in the evening or the | 


made with the 
following morning, the events of the | and the poles 

© memory should be exercised at | - 
should neither be too far apart nor 


of too long durati 
ey be too frequent. The danger in 
violating these rules is, that the 

becomes confused an 
 YTemembered entan 
Other. 


on, neither should | 


reo 


I know not what the world 
but to myself it seems that I 


may think of<m 
have been 
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nits. 
and 

the 


ills of society, which modern communism 


Count Tolstol, the Russian noveltist, has| easily and correctly, they should be 


lately published fm France remarkable 
‘book in which he deseribes his conversion to 
‘the doctrines of Christianity: Ia brief, he 
\ has at last discovered that the remedy for the 


careiully arranged in the mind, and their 
natural connection with each other be 
made a8 perfect as possible. In this 
-way the one suggests the other, and the 
whole can be taken in, as it were, at one 


Ej socidlism and nibilism have in vain searched 
N| for is only to be found im the teachings of the 


of whose sail regula: 
tions are directly dt--variance. with the 
principles laid Hown by ‘Jesus.’ The social | 
upturn desired .by the ‘wildest. of modern’! 


with that. which.is necessary. to, bring the. 
| world into obedience to Christianiiy as Count | 
Tolstoi understandsit. = - 
“In place'-of strife and competition we 
must havé love and brotherhood. There: 
cam be tio résistance to violence ; no.resort-to | 
law, aud dherefore no courts of low, 
oaths, and therefore no promises of fidelity to, 
governments supported by oaths ;' no accu- 
mulation of wealth ; no desire for glory dnd 
fathe and fine garments dnd delicate food ; 
g no ambition of the one to rise above the 
other, and hence no classes and no distinc- 
‘|tions. The whole system of trade, com- 
merce and finance must be overthrown. 
There will be no rights of property to defend. | 
and no @ivision inte States, for the whole 
world will be one commonwealth, and all 
‘men will be brothers, laboring only for cach 
other’s good. 


But does not Christianity teach exactly j 
Li that, and is not Count Tolstoi right ia saying | 
that it cannot be reduced to practice without 
(running counter to all the regulations : 
usages, customs and prejudices of the world | 
Fiand giving up everything society holds as ° 
desirable and respectable ? | 
After he “arrived at the’ true faith,” in | 
«1880, he set about to live up to his convic- 
tions, and the reeult is that he is regarded by 
his old friends and arsosiates as a downright | 
Sj lunatic. He renounced his property and his f 
Sj life of luxury and honor, and began a new 


living in the intervals ef farm work, for ‘‘in 
the practice of my doctrine,” he says, ‘I cap 
no longer contribute to anything which shall 
raise me even in appearance above others, of 
separate me from them. I can recognize 
neither in myself nor in other's titles) ranks 
or qualities beyond the title and quality of 
‘man.’ I can seek no instruction which 
separates me from the masses,” Because of 


- mind we may look at in connection with 
; some external. sign, or a line under the 
But that remedy, he also discovers, in-’ . aa. sentence, a note on the margin 
volves the total revo'ulion and traneforma-) of the 
or. black pencil, and the-fact, joined to 
the color, and thought of in connection 
with it. Sometimes we may remember 
a difficult 
mind's eye the t letter, syllable or 
alight, jn. comparigon word, or, if there are several thin 8, by 
connecting the first letter of each sen- 
tence into a word, or the first word into | 
‘ @ sentence, and committing this to-the 
memory. 


Things that are difficult to fix in.the 


é, written with a red, green 


by 


picturing in the 


If a lecturer or preacher is to deliver 


unwritten discourse in sdnie place, 


it will make it easier for him to connect 
in his mind the different parts of his 


| discourse with some of the prominent 


features of the town or building, and, 


taking them in their order, proceed to | 


the ent. 
If a recitation is to be made from 


some’ author, not only commit it to| 


it quickly, read each | 
\. verse carefully over several times, and | 


memory, but listen to it attentively as 
another reads, it, and guard against 
making additions of your own. 

In committing to memory a poem, if 
one wishes to lo 


then endeavor to write it down correctly. 


not successful in this, write down 1 


the first words of each line, or even the 
first letters; one under the other in 
order, and then in re 


verse, if need be, glance at the first |. 
word or letter when the memory fails, |} 


when the whole will most likely be |) 
suggested. | 


. Jn copying anything from an author, 


| itis a good memory exercise to write a 


~whole sentence after having read or 


heard it once.—The Herald of Health. | | 


sn - 
existence as a peasant, making shoes for 4 ‘his refusal to take an oath he has been fined, | 


and one of the many followers whom he has 
found i Russia, has beem put in prison for 


refasing-to render military service. 


ting the whole | } 


But who can deny that Count Tolstoi is a | 
consistent Christian? Is there anything in 


| 


his principles that was not taught by thedivine 
Founder of Christianity? And ¢an any 
man be truly called a consistent Christian 
who does not do as he does. Sun. 
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a Spiritualist. — 
It 1s not generally known that John Gasper 
| Lavater the father of Physiogoomy was | 
Sptritualist. ‘Where he learned his Spiritua- 
ism it isimpossible to Say, but he was a 
| friend ef ‘both Mesnier and Cogliostro, and 
) was although a clergyman suspected during 
Py) his lifetime of belonging to the secret order 
Of the That he was net only a 
Spiticualist, but an advanced one, is proved 

shadow of doubt by his letters to 

the Empress Marie of Russia, which are pre. 
| Served inthe Imperial library at St, Peters: 
burg, and were published, by permission of 
jthe Emperor, in that city 1856, and repub. 
lished in Paris in 1868. Several of these 
ters are accompanied by communications 
“from an unknown spirit,” one of which we 
append. It is translated from the Paris 
edition, and we think our readers will agree 
with us that the phenomena of spirit contro) 
could not bé more clearly and beantifully 
explained today than it was a bundred 
years ago by or through the learned and 
mystical pastor of Zurich. 

Picture 


chrySatis emancipated, 


and 


Udder my ins 


“Over hifi, sum 


‘Tide to ideas ave 


writes out, 
my direction, 


ons By a 


ress myselr 
fn him; these he 
iration, under 
My enia 
Sontle touch I cause the cords of his soul to 
vibrate in a manger conformable to his in- 
/ dividuality and my own. He writes what 


through the e 


; 1 want him to write; I write through his 
instrumentality ; my ideas becomes liis, He 
E feels himself happy as he writes, He be- 
comes freer, more animated, more precise in 
his ideas. seems him that he fives, and 
soars in A mere transparent and joyous ele- 
ment, He goes along quietly, and ike 4 
friend whe is led by the hand of « friend, 
and in that manner you receive a letter from 
mé. He who writes suppeses himself to be 
free. He is not sab to any violence. 
He is free, as are two frieads who, 


arm in arm, nevertheless mu d 
each other. he 2 


| FACES AND MANNERS. 
A private journal which was kept during the later 18 
years of the last century by lady in Philadelphia, de. n- 
' scribes the departure of two or three French gentle. a 

men of distinction “on a journey into the wilder. . 
ness.” One of them, M. de Talleyrand, “was not 


more hideous in leggings and bear-skin coat than he ad 
was last night in satin knee-breeches and waist. 


described, was Y, 


Talleyrand, thus no doubt truthfully 
one of the ugliest men in Europe, yet he owed his id 
power in its courts largely to his irresistible personal 
, fascination. Wit, keen sympathy and a most courtly 


manner gave him odds against the handsomest gal- ut 
lante of his time. ts 


having already undergone two. metamor. 
pheses, 

Just as the butterfi 
ers we hover oft 
good men, but 
visible to you 


y flits among the fiow- 
en times over the heads of 
not Constantly. A light, in- 
mortals visibie at all events 
to very few among you, radiates or goftly 
shines around the head of every good and 
religious man. The idea of the halo with 
which the heads of the saints are surrounded 
is essentially true and rational, No impure 
spirit dare or can approach that holy light. 
Resting in that light. above the head of the 
good and pious man we can read in his soul 
| With ease. We see him ‘as he really is. 
Each ray that 

word, sometim 
_to his thoughts 


es a whole speech. We reply 
- He does not -know that it 
is we who reply. We excite ideas in him 
' which Without our action he would #é€ver 
have been in a condition to conceive, al h 


the bo and capacity to receive them 


; 

i 


4 


- 


should y, & mam, accessible to the light 
whom 1 can © possession of, and is 
through him that I speak to you. Without 


him as an intermedi 
impessible.to bold 
manner h 

to write to you. 


You feeeive therefo 


converse with you in a 
verbal, in Word, 


re in that manner an 
anonymous letter from a man whom you do 
not know, but whe has & strong tendency 


comes from him is for us a. 


Sir Philip Sidney was, we are told by one of his 
friends, a tall, lean, clumsy man with a high-featured, 
homely face covered with pimples. Yet a noble na. 78 
ture and exquisite courtesy have made his name for — 
two centuries the synonym for all that is most fine Le 
and chivalric in manhood. | 

Madame dé Sta#l, whose social] power in France 
strong enough to frighten even Napoleon, was a 
woman of stout, ungraceful figure and coarse fea. f 

tures. Madame de Maintenon, when she became the | 

wife and ruler of Louis the 
homely, 
Burke, 


Jy 


grief to many young people — 
hile to look into the facts of 
the case. They will find that even in the social world ie. 
the ugly boy is not more heavily handicapped than 
his handsome brother. 

There is no personal defect which a well-bred man. 
ner, @ pleasant voice and that gentle kindness which 2 
| shines through the homeliest face will not make lov. 
jable. “He gentil is,” said old Chaucer, “who doth n. 

gentil dedes,”” and the true gentleman or gentlewo- 
| man always has a large following of lovers and friends. 


an 


that it is worth their w 


HEROIC, 


Aye, many @hero not clad in blue 
Has wrestled with fiends Of hell around h 
And wrung from the pow 


im, 
er of a lust that bound him, 
H tronger hand 
as conquer with a stro 
ever conquered or saved a land. am 


towards occult and spiritual things. 1 hover 
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THE POWER OF MEMORY. 
3 By Prof. P. Max-Muller. 
Author’of “Chips from a German Workshop,” eto. 


While my eyes were rapidly and almost uncon- 
sciously running over the pages of some numbers 
of The Youth's Companion, my attention was snd- 
denly arrested by some lines which seemed famil- 
iar to me, 

Surely I know these lines, I said to myself. 1 
had for @ time the same puzzled feeling which in a 
crowded street makes us stare at a face that re- 
minds us of some half-forgotten, half-remembered 

ppciare in the old photograph-book of our memory. 
At last I recovered from my wonderment. 

These lines were my own. I had written them 
long ago, and I was glad to meet them-again. It 
is really one of the great delights of authorship to 
find what one has thought and published years 

, not exactly quoted and stuck up between in- 
verted commas, but kneaded, as it were, into the 
daily bread of literature, and accepted without 
further questioning, 

The article to which I refer bore the same title 
which I have selected for my own, though its ob- 
ject was totally different. Possibly the writer of 
it may never have seen any of my books, but for 
all that, I feel perfectly certain that by sone of the 
many subterraneous and submarine telegraphic 
wires which now traverse every province of oar 

intellectual commonwealth, the very words which 
I had made use of must have reached bim, and 
_impressed themselves firmly on his memory. 

Let no one suppose that I complain of this. On 
the contrary, I rejoice in it. It would be dreadful 
if we had to rememiber the first engry of all knowl- 

edge that comes to us from abroad, or the spontan- 
be generation of every one of our own thoughts. 


Every one of us has his memory crowded with © 
iw and ideas which have no longer any pass- 


They are our own as much as anything in 
this life is our own, and we may treat them as our 
‘own with perfect honesty. 
. The object of the writer of the article to which I 
‘refer was to prove that we need not distrust the 
| @eouracy of ancient books, although we know 
now that, before the invention of writing and the 
} manufacture of writing materials, they had to be 
handed down for centuries by memory or oral tra- 
dition only. 
The writer calls memory a rude instrament in 
comparison with writing and the printing-press. I 
doubt whether it should be called a rude instru- 
ment, and I know that in many cases the tablets 
of the memory have been far more trustworthy 
guardians of the past,even in matters of literal 
accuracy, than sheepskin, papyrus, or linen-paper. 
We have no longer any idea of what we could 
thake of our memory, if we chose. We not only 
j neglect to cultivate its innate strength, but we do 
| everything to ruin it. In ancient times memory 
was what libraries are now, the treasure-house of 
human knowledge. It is so even at thepresent 
| day among tribes unacquainted with the art of 
writing. But when the art of writing had once 
| been discovered, the art of memory became ex- 
| tinct, and its achievements were so completely for- 
| gotten that in-cases where tradition tells us of the 
great feats of memory performed by our distant 
ancestors, we feel inclined to assign them to the 


38 


« 


The Greeks knew that the Titaneos Mnemosyne 
(Memory) was the mother of all the Muses, that 
is, of all branches of knowledge, and they never 
thought of their blind Homer as a writer. Yet 
when Plate wrote his fierce attack on the art of 
writing, we can Clearly perceive from the tone of 
his invective that those whom he addressed had 
long forgotten that wonderful age in which Mne- 
mosyne and her daughters ruled supreme. Though 
it is a well-known passage in the Phedros, some 
of your younger readers may like to hear it. 

“This invention of yours,” says one of the char- 
acters, referring to the art of writing, ‘‘will create 
forgetfulness in the learners’ souls, because they 
will not use their memories; they will trust to the 
external written characters, and not remember of 


themselves. You have found a specific, not for 


lf memory, but-for reminiscence, aad you give your 
th disciples only the pretence of wisdom; they will be 

g hearers of many things, and will have learned 
nothing; they will appear to be ommiscient, and 
re will generally know nothing; they will be tire- 

' some company, having the show of wisdom with- 
TQ out the reality.” 

In the teaching of children more particularly, the 
good old system of learning by heart may still 
have survived at the time of Plato. Though we 

_ re told that in the time of Alcibiades every 
8€ schoolmaster liad his Iliad, we also know from 

Xenophon that clever boys at school had to learn 
uw the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 
There were besides the Rhapsodes, who travelled 


from town to town, repeating the Homeric poems — 


bb by heart; though, as Xenophon tells us, they were 
t! so stupid a race that they hardly understood the 
megning of what they repeated in public every 
day. 
I well remember being told all this at school, 


lines which we had to learn and to repeat. I also 
well remember, when reading for the first time my 
father’s book “Die Homerische Vorschule,” in 
which he explained and defended the Wolfian 
theory, that I was very incredulous as to the abil- 
ity of any human being to compose so long and 


— 


( 


when we grumbled about the large number of | 


Ing On, not very far from us, in this nineteenth 
century of ours; it is well that we should know it 
as'a fact which admits of no doubt, or which any- 
body who doubts it can verify by a trip to Bombay 
or Benares, for it will help us to understand many 
things in the history of ancient nations which oth- 
ti erwise would seem unintellicible or incredible. 

1} And as the eye is a better teacher than the ear, 
rsqI give an illustration made from a photograph 
which will admit my readers into the presence of 
| Some of those Vedic students whose ‘achievements | 

I have been describing. 
| It must not be supposed that this learning by 
od ¢ heart is restricted to Vedic literature. Brahmans 
who devote themselves to the study of law, learn 
the law-books by heart, and even commentaries on 


‘Rhy 


| taries. A grammarian learns the great grammar 
of P&nini or other grammatical treatises, a philos- 
opher the rules of the various systems of philoso- 
phy, @ student of general literature the master- 


these law-books, nay, commentaries on commen- : 


pieces of Kalidasa and others. 
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| It is quite the exception for sisters to be admitted 
_to the lessons of their brothers. But I have lately 
Teceived several visits from a highly cultivated In- 
dian lady, about whom I may, perhaps, have 
something to write on another occasion, and who 
knows by heart a whole Sanskrit dictionary, the 


if 


cious a treasure for life the fe 


Far be it from: me to recommend this exagge- | 
rated learning by heart for imitation in our sehools. 
ut I cannot help regretting that learning by heart 
should almost have gone out of fashion with our | 
hildren. Old men like myself know how pre- 


W poems, aye, even 


few lines are, yhich remain indelibly engraved 
d the | 
Amara-Kosha, the Bhagavata-purina, an our memory from our éarliest school-days, | 
8 
8 
8 
| 
| 
=| § 
| 4 
Whatever else we forget and lose, they remain, 15 
and they remind us by their very of happy 
days, of happy faces, of iappy hearts. 
Extraordinary precocity almost indicates “WORTH WHILE | 25 
_ ‘Mind diseased ;” such children seldom reach maturity, Prince Albert Victor, the proup&tive heir to the 50 
_ OF, reaching it, seldom fulfil the promise of their in/ 


fancy. One of the most remarkable examples of this 
_ Was Christian Henry Heinsken, born in Lubeck in 
1721, and celebrated all over Europe, under the 1 
Though less than al 

_ years and a half old when he died, he spoke | 


Latin, French, and Low Dutch. 


| He had Gompleted hits first when he 
\ knew and recited the ae facts contained in the 
| f five books of Moses, w 


th a number of verses on the 
4 Creation. Jn iis fourteenth month he knew all the 

history of the Bible: in his thirtieth mouth, the hist. 
) ory of the nations of antiquity, 


use of maps, and nearly elght 


words, 
th the third year be was familiar 
with the history of th 


e geneal of the 
pe; in his fourth year be 


cal history; the institutions ; 


eighty psalms 
estaments; tif” 


throne of England, made his maiden speech the other | 5() 
day, to an assembly of lads of his own age. “What. 5 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing accurately,” | ~ 
hé ‘said; “whether you sharpen a penell or black | 25 
your boota; doit thoroughly and well.” 

A young lad who was & pupil at Rugby school was _ 
noted for his bad penmanship. When his teachers 
remonstrated, he replied, “Many men of genius have 
written worse scrawis than I do. It is not worth | ’ 
while to worry about so trivial a fault.” 

Ten years later, this lad was an officer in the Eng} of 
lish army, doingiservice in the Crimean war. An or. 
der he copied for transmission was so illegible that it 3 


was given incorrectly to the troops, and the result 4 


was the loss of @ great many brave men. 
A few years ago, the keeper of a life-saving station F 3 
on the Atlantio coast found that his supply of powder 2 
had given out. The nearest village was two or three i. 
miles distant, and the weather was inclement. He | 2 3 
concluded that as it ‘was not worth while to go so 
far expressly fOr such @ trifle,” he would wait for a 
few days before sending for a supply. | 
That night a vessel was wrecked within sight of 
the station. A line could have been given to the 
crew if he had been able to use the mortar, but he 
had no powder. He saw the drowning men perish 


to us 
1 move the issues 


ion used, at whatever he saw or heard, 
instantly to apply, according to the laws of association 


or sentences from the Bible, 

fcogtaph y, profane or ecclesiastical history, the Orbis 
ictus, or from the ancient classics. 

Denmark he delivered twelve 

speeches, and soreness examinations on a 


ly the history of Denmark. 


r and icate constitution; never 
food, but chiefly subsisted on milk. 


one by oné in his sight, knowing that he alone was! 5 
to blame. A few days afterward he was dismissed 
from the service. 

The experience of every man will suggest similar 
instances that confirm the truth of the young prince’s f 


which 


advice to the lads of his own age. » 
Whatever is right to do should be done with our 


That which seems a trifle 


best care, strength and faithfulness of purpose. W 


we 
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y be the secret; 
of life and death. & 


trie tO us ma 
spring which shall move the issues 
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Heatheo 
Belle 
St. Ghisl] 
Flemish 

Beurré Bi 


Andrews 


Louise Be 
Seckel . . 
Duchesse 


Beurré 
For an | 


Madeleine 
Beurré Gi 
Bloodgood 
Dearborn 


Rostiezér 


Belle Luc 
St. Ghisl 
Flemish 
Beurré 
Andrews ; 


Bartlett . 


Louise Bof 
Seckel --; A witty French author has kindly recalled, for the benefit of womankind, some 


Duchesse 
Beurré d’. 


~ 
an 
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Jay Gould’s defective memory respecting past money transactions, i 


as was shown by his testimony before Judge Truax recently, was to § 


have been expected by all who knew his business methods. 


Charles Loup, an ‘examination was made of his books, and they were 


found.to be in the wildest disorder. 


People who have'® 


matters’of detail. 
investigation gave rise to the impression that he knew nothing about 


his own business. Daniel Drew, before the Bankruptcy Court, swore | 


that when in Wall Street he trusted entirely tovhis brokers. He kept 
no memoranda of his largest transactions. , 


Daniel Drew was originally a drover, and as he bought cattle for — 


cash and was paid in cash, he had no need to keep books. He put the 
money he received in a bag and paid out from the same receptacle, 
when he purchased the cattle or paid his inn charges. After he got 


into Wall Street, he lost all track of his accounts, for the bag could no — 


longer be used: When Jay Gould bays Missouri Pacific for four 
millions and sells it for thirty millions, he knows pretty certainly that 
he has made a good profit. And these general matters are all he 
has time to attend to. When hedies it is suspected that his accounts 
will be in a wilder state of confusion than were his books at the 
tannery, when his partner demanded a settlement. 


- 


words of hope and encouragement from the great and béautiful Rachel. It is 


quite possible to be beautiful, said the eminent actress, if one ardently wills 


it. A lady desirous of possessing the fatal gift of beauty has only to do her 
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admirable system, converted herself from a plain Jewish gipsy into the classic 
Grecian divinity of modern times. This metamorphosis, she assures us, was 
accomplished by a close study of antique statues. She withdrew herself from 
common and vulgar objects and surrounded herself by all that was noble and 
beautiful in art and, in imagination, if not in reality, gave herself up to their per- 
petual contemplation. 


Loup committed suicide because 
of the entanglements which Gould’s speculative scheming got him into, 


mius for large enterprises are apt to be-weak in | 


_ part, and she is sure to succeed in attaining her object. Rachel, by adopting this 


According to Rachel, one great obstacle in the path | 


When he # 
was running @ tannery in Pennsylyania, as a partner of the late J 


William H. Vanderbilt’s teatimony‘at the Hepburn © | 


of those who study to overcome plainness is the unworthy nature of their aims. | 


They desire to be beautiful that they may please man, But with such common- 
place and trivial aspirations they do not deserve to succeed When art is the 


stake, however, the contest becomes interesting and worthy of noble souls. Such, | 
at least, is the opinion of one who, after a rich and varied experience of life, | 
asserts that sacrifices made in behalf of art are more remunerative than thOse © 
; endured for the sake of mankind. 
_ lege of being an artist, any more than that of being a beauty, and to such as 


To every one is not accorded the privi- 


are deprived of both resources, there evidently remains nothing but cookery 
as ameans to propitiate man. This device is probably simpler and surer 
than the all-powerful combination. of art and beauty. 


The ancient and | 


ungrammatical adage that ‘‘handsome is as handsome does” was doubtless 


created to meet.the case of a cook, plain in appearance, but noble in achievement, 


-admirers who had just partaken of her supréme de volaille. 


Be whom was given the title of Venus Victrix by a small but choice circle of §) 
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Senatorial Eloquence and Penmanship. 
A recent news | 
all reliable—and it is alleged to be trustworthy ves | 
interesting information rding pry ods 
of literary composition employed some of the prom- , 
inent statesmen of the states that plant of several 
there are very few men in either House of Congress to- 
day who speak upon any important measure without 
| made the most elaborate The 
brary is ransacked for books, old n 
brought from their nooks, and cords of paper are used * 
io taking notes. These notes are filled out, put in or- 
der. and then you have a set speech. . 
Coming from the general to the particular, the scribe | 
gives us the following characterizations of public men: 
David Davis. péthaps, more than any other senator, . 
indulges in manuscript, preparing even a few minutes 
speech with great care. This is bis inflexible rule, and ¢ 
has been since he entered public life. After he deliv- 
era his speeches, or rather, after he reads them, he | 
| hatids his manuscript to Mr. Murphy, the Senate ste- ’ 
_Rographer, who senda it to the government. pr nting , 
office. The compositors never have any anathemas . 
for the judge's writing, which is large, distinct and ! 


full of character. 
and once a specch is out . 


Edmunds never uses notes, 
of his mouth, he doesn’t bother his head about it. Du- 
ring all the y- ars he has been in the Senate, he has nwt | 
rev'sed a single speech. He tu'ns everything in his * 
mind beforehand, and never rises to address the Sen- 
ate without having weighed in the ecales of his trained 
mind what he intends to say. 

Ben Hill will speak for three hours without a scrap of * 
paper. The only pre tion he makes is marking re- 
ferences or n this book or that. He revises 


in a clear hand, much like that of a college boy, and . 


| Of the 24 enough for a man, and five for a 
gives the printers little trouble with bis proof. women.. Dr. Richardson, an English physi. 
cian, says that for healthy people in the prime 
of life, seven hours’ sleep during the longest 


The late Matt Carpenter was exceedinuly 
about his speeches when they were upon legal questions. 
After he got the —_ from the foreman of the Con- 
qressional Reeord he would hack it to pieces, send the 
corrected proof back, get a second and treat it in like 
manner. His writing was characteristic, hard to read 
—a rollicking, harum scaram sort of a fist—and astudy 
to the printers He used tosay, *‘ The short st road 
is the best road when you are in a burry;” and though 
be could write a fine, full, round hand, he dashed 
everything at lightning speed. | 

Another senator, who like Edmunds, never reviced a actual saving—a 
speech, was Thurman. Occasi nally he spoke from . existence for the 
manuscript, but the stenographer took down ev 


days of the year, 
shortest, 


ery In our case, when “out of sorts,” nothing 
word he said, as the gentleman would forget his will bo health as 
speaker, was al- sleep, and nothing will sooner make us ner- 
_ vous and fretful than the want of it. 


manuscript and drift into extem 
Thurman, though never a gracef 
ways forcible. 


rary eloquence, 


per letter, from Washington, if - Tux botanist of the Obio Agricultural 


Station has been making estimates of the 
number. of seeds found Upon a single 


Sumer is a medicine that prevents distasc 


and prolongs life..We cannot agree with 
his speechés, however; makes additions and corrections Napoleon, who thought four hours’ sleep out 


are not too much. Children and 
feeble men and women need 10 and 11 hours: 
while young d¢hildren require 12. The 
Doctor thinks it is not idleness to indulge in 
| sleep until one is thoroughly rested, but an 


Of the most obnoxious 


grown in this State, In the Shepherd's 

purse he fourid that the number of seeds 
ewspaper files are jj in each silicle or seed veasel varied from 
18 to ddeut 35, and 71,000 sili- 
cles were counted upon a mediun sizad 
plant, making the total number of seeds 
per plant 37,500. Computing In the same 
manner, he estimated the dandelion to 

contain 12,103 seeds in each plant: wild 
pepper graces; 18,400; wheat thief (Litho. 
spermum arvense) 7,600; the common 
tuistle (Cirsium lanceolatum), 65 366; 
camomile, 15,920; butter weed, § 587. 
rag weed, 4.366; common purélane, 383,. 
800; common plantain, 43 290; burdock, 


and nine hours during the 


storing up of invigorated 
future. 


_ Bayard works hard at his speeches, and pers, a he | 
writes them out and follows his manuscript closely, he ‘~~ ~~ - 


revises after’ proof is taken. He makes few chan 

however, but holds the proof very often until 2 Mouth. 

in the morning, as he spends his evenings in | Engitsh IBustrated Magasine. 
penman, w 


social circles. a good ting a goud- 
reat reviser, cuts proof into tatters, G 
writes a horrible hand, and tries the soul of a printer, | 
Occasi: nally he goes down to the government printing Fe 
office to look after his speeches, which. wher publish 


ed, 
= vastly different from the stenographer’s report of | “ 
em. 


Ob! strange inconsequence of youth, ; 
When days were lived from hand to mout 
And thought ran round an empty ring | 
In foolish, sweet tmagtning. 


We bandied love in obildish fashion— 
The name alons, and not the passion— 


of the best extemporaneous akers in the United 
States. During the extra session of the Forty-Sixth 
Congress, he delivered a speech upon the army appro- 
priation bill without note, papers, book or reference of 
any kind. He spoke for four hours. Before the ad- 
_ | journment of the Senate 150,000 copies of his speech 

| had been subscribed for. Of all the senators Conkling 


His signature, however, would be a study to any one 
} aot acquainted with it. 

+} Secretary Blaine, when a member of the Senate, 
| used to look carefully after his speeches, which, for the 
} most part, were made from “headings.” Probably 
there never was in the United States Senate a man who 
needed less preparation than James G. Blaine. He is 
infallible in history and impregnablein debate. His 


of facts ard faces is abeolutely, Wonderful. 


writes the best hand—large, easy, graceful and legible, ; 


Senator Conkling seldom made a correction of his ‘— 
utterances in the senate chamber. He is, no doubt, one ° 


The world and life were things so small, 
Our wit énéompassed all. 


We took our being as our faith 
For granted, drew our easy breath, 
And rarely stayed to wonder why 


We were set here to live and dic. 
 Veageae dreams we had, a grander Pate, 


Our lives would mould and dominate, 


we should stand some far-off day 
_ More goditke than of mortal olay, . 


Strange fgte! we meet thee but to find 
A eoul and all that les behind, 
Youth Paradies and gain 


SS. 
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AVERAGE MEASUREMENTS. — Ques- 
tion: Will you please state in the Parenoioc- 
10AL JOURNAL about What the average measure- 
ment is from the opening of the cars over the 
brow and’ over the top of the head of heads meas- 
uring 22, 224, and 23 inches, respectively.— 
READER. 

Answer; Wedo not claim to have an absolute 
proportion, for reasons stated in our last Num- 
ber (see “Cabinet Colloquy,” No. 11); but the 
ave results of an extensive series of exami- 
nations may be tabulated thus: A head 22 inches 
in circumference to be in good proportion should 
measure between the ear openings and around 
the middle of tho forehead 12} inches; while 
over ‘the crown, say at the middle of Firmness, 
133 inches, A 22-inch head should be 18 and 
14 inches; a 23-inch head 18% and 14; to 148 
inches. 


DIeT FOR BRAIN WORKERS.—L. R. W. 
—Brain workers need food which is abundant 
in phosphatic matter. Bread made from the 
whole wheat-grain, oatmeal, eggs, milk, fish, 
pease, beans, are well stored with such mate- 
rial, To reduce your flesh why not try the milk 
plan advi-ed in the March Number? Or take 
but two meals a day. 


| The Father of Modern Music. 
. THE town of Arezzo, Italy, witnessed an im 


ceremony on September 9d, at the Uhvalling and 
dedication of a statue of the monk Guido, who bas 
by many been Called the father of modern music, 
It is Dow pretty well settled that aresso Was really 


it He can begi fa with William the Conquerer id 


immortal speeches. 


you the name of every sovereign of England down 
i ictoria, with the dates of their reigns. 


| Voorhees pre his speeches carefully and revises 
moderately. 


 ieal grace is 


or without manuscript, Voorhees is an orator of the 
first school. 
_ Jones, of Florida, always a bard student, labors dili- 
gently at a set speech. He is passionately fond of Ed- 
mund Burke, and is thorughly acquainted with his 
works. He has a memory equal to Biaine’s or Ben 
Hill’s, and is able to t page after of Burke’s 
It is the saine with of 
Phillips, , Curran and O'Connell. 
for’ 
rrants, 
r Roch 


rchest 
ise to 


Death Rate-Among the Rich and Poor. 


A PAPER has recently been read at a meeting of 
the American Medical Association on the com para. 
tive death rate of rich and poor, the Pm “ricoh ’’ 
being usec to designate persons who aPe enabled to 
secure a sufficiency of nutritious food, and to re- 
ide amid fair sanitary surroundings. The statisti- 


‘the i 


Acr |} gal information is based mainly upon info 
relating to London and Paris, 
_ Conditions is more marked than in American cities. 
ol id The death rate is much higher in the poverty- 
01081 _ Stricken districts than in localities where people 
relat 4re well fed and well housed The average death 
rate of London in 1877 was 23 per thousand. In one 
of the districts covered by houses in g004 condition 


d it did not exceed 11.38 in every thousand, while in 


ve 


is one of the few,wvery few..men, who 
{ use manuscript in such a way that not a single orator- 
iminished thereby. Whether this is be. | 
Cause he commits his speech well to memory or not we | 
| uever could tell, We rather think he does. But with 


parts of London where squalor abounds, the death 


rate has recently been reported at 50 per thousand. 
w The contrast in the death rate between rich and poor 
appertains to the young as well as middle-aged and 
old. Among 48,044 young children of the opulent 


fe that in Paris persons about the Seee Of forty and 


claimed the distinction, and the time of bis birth portion of 8.3 per thousand, while if poor they die at 


scale, these latter being 
cadences of a hymn to 8. John the Ba 


Norwegians employ this instru 
taining the position of herring-shoals, 


fisheries. Often b 


paces 
Principle of 


trodu 
F clef, and the names of the first six noted ot the 


the first syliables of six 


nO fish Were seen collected | 
another spot would naturally be chosen. The 


‘She rate of 18.7 per thousand. Some of the British 
N colonies where wages are high and, food abundant, 
_ ‘the death rate is Only 12.5 perthousand Pure air, 
freedom from torturing anxiety OF absolute want, 
and healthful employments evid entiy have a marked 
influence in promoting longevity. When the strug- 
gle for existence becomes too pressing, or the con- 
tained 


H hondriasis— 
is hicalthier than shadow, I think, 


If you would drive away 
Gioom, and would hive awa 


ptist: 1 ditions under which it is main eD- 
(7 queant laxis resonare fibris the closing scene is an 
| RK. For the Companion. 
Many years. after Guido’s death th was SUNNY 
brought to its present form by the addition of of and | LIFE’S SIDE. 
changing ut to do. A portrait of Guido Aretinus | OF What—you dull to-day ? 
hangs tn the refectory of the Monastery of Aveliana, . In a sad null to-day ? 
bearing the inscription : “ Beatus Guido, inventor Up and be social and stirring, | pray. 
on the of Valuable Walk, and we'll talk, for I’ve something tosay. 
it ve Yerily, verily, 
ngs Will go merrily 
Water Telescopes. Purif not 
make a water telescope procure a tube made of Mite i# tyrant, and fon arc its slave, 
tin, ub three anda half feet ou Sully, 
dong nine inches in diameter at the broad arsing our whine 
Ould be wide enough at the top to take in Life wil 
Server's eyes, and the inside should be painted black. All things will come fo you 
At the bottom or wide end, a clear, thick piece of glass || Touwshed by a shadow that saddens and dims. 
in olear water, it is astonishing how and the bri 
fathoms down the observer can see. One of these sim Bon't look 80 Cross over 
Le. contrivances would greatly enhance the pleasure of |, Matters you never can alter or mend. 
water picnics, as much amusement would be afforded k not so dismally 
by watching below; and it would also Dart Se abysmally 
ve very usefal in surveying dee pice brink. 


Honey-like ein your innermost 
the humble bee, 
Soft let your grumble be; 
smoke, and 


Burn your own the world will go well, 


P. CRANCH. 
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_ When the soul to the con-{while the religion which speaks most L Ags 
sciousness of the mystery amid which;Pternly to it, gains and keeps the 
it dwells, its deepest longing is to know /Strongest power over men. There is no 
clearly and certainly the meaning ofS°lution of this curious fact except in | 
life. Whence have I come? Whither the recognition of the truth, that man 
am I going? How has this world come fis ® spiritual ‘being, over whom. there | 
into being? Whatis the meaning of’ Moats the shadows of an infinite and 
the puzzle of suffering and sin? These ‘eternal ideal, in whom there exists . 
and a host of kindred questions start native hunger for that ideal which noth- 
up in the spirit, insisting oh some an- |iMg can satisfy Save & strenuous strug. 
swer. It is this. longing for definite | gle after it, a h which leaves him | 
knowledge concerning the problems of | unrestful amid. nd pleasantest sur- 
being that has always given religion its roundings; except 1D the perception 
power over men. The religion which |that the Moral Law is as real a law of 
speaks most plainly, with the strongest Nature as any physical law, that it is 
assurance, will command the largest|}the very nature of the Infinite an 
following, the most implicit obedience. Eternal One—our standard ‘of conduct 
Men will follow any leader who, with | and chdracter., Whatever Evangelicism/ 
the clear tones of conviction and with | saw or failed ‘to see, it divined “ng 
the ring of authority, seems to answer trath. It understood'the inner nature 
these insistent questionings of the soul: of man. It saw down to the core of 
It is easy enough to understand the * bis being; and appealed to him as the 
wer of such a system. We feel stil] child of God—a child who knew that | 
hat power, as we long, oh! how ear. he had wandéred far from the Father’s 
estly, for definite knowledge, for clear ; house and turned -its back upon the | 
ought, for assured ¢eertainty, concern- _F'ather’s lifes 
kng-ie awful problems of life. We feel Evangelicalism enforced its conviction 
it so strongly that we are tempted to | of sin by persuading man of a most real 
Hook back covetingly to the days when | | 2nd solemn judgment upon sin. Appall- 
‘at was possible to-believe in doctrines || ing was the vision which rose upon the 
which interpreted all mysteries so read- || 80uls of these holy men—the vision in | 
ily. To find this certitude men wil] § Whose memories we still shudder. What | 
even go back to the Church of Rome, || * tremendous power over us this belief | 
and cease to think in order that they || Once held! I can remember with a 
may cease to question. | . shudder the days when, as a mere boy, | 
Just because out age is one of suetr| | 1 kneeled down, night after night, in a 
sad unrest, I that the terror my whole frame, 
word of power has always come in the| me from Heil. In ok | 
past for each age; a word intelligible | ®Pe®ksble dread my soul awoke to con- | 
then, believable with joy unspeakable. | | *0usness ; ‘in such awful fear my 
| Some fresh word will yet proceed from 4 Teligious life began. What power swept 
| ont the. mouth of God, clear. stron g, through the congregations in those 
| authoritative, fitted for our age that is days beneath the realistic descriptions 
ing all things new; a word which || °f Hell—apower which, however steeped | 
will prove to be the old faith ina new \| ™ Superstition, and stained with fanati- | 
form, a higher statement of the essential | | “8™, shook men’s souls out of. slumber | 
Christian truths.. I think I can gee the || 84 made them all afraid to sim. We | 
letters of this new Gospel spelling them- | | ™#yY well be unspeakably thankful that | 
selves out in science and philosophy and |. this awful vision’ has faded above our | 
| 


. 


-|| souls, that our children have no such 
century dialect. pee unmingled with some loss? In rightly 
Now in this convieting work, strangely | of the 
@nough as it may seem, was a resistless | diabeli, 
power over men. It must be avery 
ingular fact, to those who take a com- | 
fortable, superficial view of man, to find | 
that the religion which speaks softly to | 
.\the soul soon loses its hold over it ; 


‘how positive, how stern, how awful is 
the penalty which the Moral Law en- | 
forces upon wrong-doing, how un- 
escapable are the natural consequences | 
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sort/of spiritual telegraphy bet 

or out of it, to. become araly enlight- oe graphy between us, 
a8 sisters, has.d be se 

ened Spirits. P. HoLtanp. ‘he serenity of your 


| 


retribution which Nature enforces? Bremer, on Spiritualism. 
And may we not well fear not to be | piinnr WY. Beacon Light : 

atraid to sin?” my catly ministry, 1) ‘rhere are few, if amy, who knew Madam 
was located in a region which had been | 


Le Vert, who did not esteem and | | 
swept by the coarse form of Universal- || We had, at times, long and beautiful ee. | 


ism, then much in vogue—according to views, each with the other, and coursing ; 
which’ every Mian, no matter what his | years of her vaned Jite; but none 
earthly life, went straight into heaven || <,\4..,\10,” than'that upon the subject of 


-known this doctrine when I was young l¢ discourse has, Within te past half century, 


Spiritualism. 
at death ; and I remember well hearing passant, we would say to those who 


an old farmer say to me, “ If I had only () consider that this exciting subject of jife and. 


how rich I might have been!” We bys few who are highly gitte., 


and not alWuys apprecimied by ti 
cannot afford to lose the wholesome ro we respond that is 
straint of a true fear—not while Nature || time itself; for it e mes, only, as we do, 


s as stern as shé is, and our hearts are 4 {rom Intinite force of ali, Anu it was upon 
full. of evil tendencies as they are, the principle of Spiritualism, that the subject | 


of this, our favored interview, was based. 
It is known that Frederika Bremer was 
| taught, as all in Sweden are, a belief in ihe 
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Not being inthe secret, she had in 
life must of nevessity be an unutterably apologized for the absence of her guest. Pat 
solemn trust, whose wise or foolish use last suc became somewhat hurt, amd cone)u- 


will makeor mar our destinies for ages] , ded it was best to demand, in her own cour- 
Better far the over-strained, fear-driyen Svme sort of explanation. 


concentration of purpose of the men ? 
who realized that they had souls to 


save, than the light-hearted frivolous- | but l owe it to your kindness to reveal it, in 
| Part, to you, to be used very carefully, at 


ness Of those who have forgotten that ! least, during my slay. 


rty as souls, and ‘When | lett Sweden for a tour of the 
ost sight there being any | United states, my sister was in great grief: anu 
anger from which they need to save |; attached as we were, I could only make such 
om. A very defective’ conception of with her, as would greatly re- 
eve our furcible separation, 
‘Pictured in bie took my haud and said, ‘ity dear 
4 |} sister, at the hour of seven in the evening, I 
but a nobler man was Christian, leaying })sball always be with you. If we will sit| 
all ME world’s pleasures to find his way qj Guletly —I, in my room, and you, in yours, in 
‘to the celestial city, than Mr. Worl dly mernca-—we Can converse together, each 
will Know the others thoughts, and we shal 
Wiseman, dwelling contentedly in Vanity all at home be certai 
| Pair, diess of heaven or hell.” en you, | 
witht ‘Tots request has been complied with—with 
It takes time for persons in the form ) [Be fullest results, and 1 am only sorry that 


! otherwise beautiful life. Assure your friends 
Come up and see the old radical— of my American 
remember that the earnest aspirations » OF yours, has never been intended 
a l am onl teful 
of your own.soul will always aid you 7 many callers who 


insist On seeing me.” 
in, soul growth aud devlopement.? In closing we would add that our own 


| V. Wizson. , )8ease of hearing from our living ones at dis- 
speak the wrath, tances had many times almost burdened us 


| . ‘with its Singularity; and we were hearti 
you want perfect purity; wear no be, in this respect, in such 
masks! Papa und agreeable company. 


4 


hs 


N. Y, Olty, May 11:h, 1885. 


‘ofall, immorality, how: |Madam Le Vert, Frederiken 


26 Hast Lith St. 
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AMEN. 

1, Irs ORIGIN:—Amen Hebrew word 
Hebrew origin. Before the time of Chriavwit’ 
was found in no other lamgtiage bit the 
Hebrew. Pagans did not Mmke use of it in| 
their idol worship. But with the introduction 
of Christianity it has found itg way into the 
languages of all nations why have received | 
| the Christian religion.. ee, Greek, Latin, 

|} German and English tongués it is the same in 
orthography, in significance, and with very 


» | has been left untranslated, and has been traris- 
ferred from the Hebrew just as it is found 
there, because there cannot be found in any 
language any single word that expresses its 
\precise and complete sense and meaning. 

|, 2. Its Sensr.—Luther, in his Smaller Cat- 
} Gchism, defines it thus: “Amen, amen; that 


is, yea, yea, it shall beso.” Cruden says of 
it: ‘Amen, in Hebrew, signifies true, faith- 


| assurance to be heard. “Amen, be-it so! So 
shall it be.’ In English, after the Oriental 
matner, it is used at the beginning, but more 
generally at the end, of declarations and 
prayers in the sense of, be it, established. All 
these definitions agree in making amen to 
mean, “ Verily, true, certain, be it so, so shall 
it be.” 


It is used in address by man to his Master, 
and by him tn ne ana ahaandinele ac maad hw 


A Curious Problem. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Knowledge having asked how 
much space would be required on the earth, on the 
assumption that, beginning with a single pair, the 
human race had multiplied during 5,000 years at 
the rate of 90 children to each pair, sons and 
being born alternately, and each hus- 
band and wife being at the time of marriage respec- 
tively 21 and 20 years old —there being also no 
deaths—the Editor replied that the population, 
taking 80 for each pair at the average age of forty 
years, would be 2,109,916, followed by 14! digits, 
which digits might be represented without appre- 
clable inexactness by ciphers. Now, assuming that 
ten persons could stand om a surface one yard 
square, 30,000,000 could stand on a square mile, and 
on the entire earth, whose surface is about 200,000,000 
square miles, some 6,000 millions of millions. Di- 
viding the number just obtained by this, the result 
is 3,666,527, followed by 125 ciphers. It would re- 


/ * | quite this inconceivable number of worlds like our 


own for the population on the assumptions made. 
Let us see, says Mr. Proctor, how largea siugie 
globe would suffice to give standing-room t& this 
| population, ten to the square yard. Such a globe 
must have a diameter exceeding the earth’s as the 
cubs root of the above quantity exceeds unity, or 
roughly, as 7 followed by 43 ciphers exceeds unity. 
(In reality it will be larger considerably, but this is 
near enough in such a problemr as the present.) 
Now the diameter of the orbit of Neptune, roughly, 


the diameter of Neptune’s orbit more than a hun- 
dred billions of billions of billions of times, Sup- 
posing the furthest star visible in the great Rosse 
telescope to Iie some thirteen or fourteen millions 
of times‘ further from us than the nearest, which 
lies about 70,000 times further than Neptune, the 
distance of that star, 1,000 000,000,000 times further 


ot years), would be but the 

100,000,000 000,000,000, 000,000, 000th 
partot the radius of such a globe as would be re- 
‘quired to hold the population we are considering. 
A sphere Having a radius equal to 100 millions of 


many human beings. 


| slight deviations, also in pronunciation. It 


Haprprvgss as an Art,—Man is able 
to operate on himself am@ On the éventa, and 
hence happiness ig an af Although this art is 
not found in the encyclopedias, I believe that it 
not the less deserves our €xamination. 

What is sorrow? Itds those wishes that go be- 
yond our reach. The Orientals write, that Or- 
mudz once approached the virtuous Usbeck and 
said to him, ‘‘ Express @ wish, and I will fulfill it.”’ 
“Creator of light,” answered the sage, “I pray 
you to limit my wishes for the only good that I 
can not be without.” 

Will ambition pacify us? He that is troubled 
with it is like the child who imagines that the top 
of yonder far-off mountain is the limit of the ho- 
rizon: but from this monntain to the next the 
view extends again over unseen spaces. In the 


mean time we get discouraged and lose the pa- 


ful, certain.” It.is used in the end of prayer, | 
in testimony of an earnest wish, desire, or | 


exceeds the earth’s diameter nearly 700,000 times. , 
Hence the diameter of the required globe exceeds 


than Neptune (or a light-journey of some 40,000,000 5 


years light-journey would not suffice even to con- 


tience that is necessary to decide on our wishes. 
We agitate in order to gain a fortune, esteem, and 
honor. 

Come, Charron, you worthy friend of Montaigne, 


plain langnage, at the present time forgotten. 
“The first and most important advice is this: Not 
to live heedlesely, like. nearly all men do. They 
have no taste for life; they do not own it; they 
do notenjoy it; but they use it todo other things. 
* With too zeal, they attach them- 
selves to everything possible. 
knowledge, honor, dignity, riches; others live for 
pleasure,—they hunt, play, and try tO pase time 
away; others devote themselves to speculations, 
fancies, discoveries; Others apply themselves to 
the management of estates, to do business, and so 
forth ; but they do not think of living. They live 
like as they were destined to think of something 
else. . Life is for them like an appointed aim, an 
allowance of time to bestow om something else. 


1 All this is wrong; it is mischief and fraud, commit- 


ted against themselves.” 
When we, without confining ourselves to any 
particular system, daly consider what the most im- 
portant and essential things are in life, wefind that 
these are—peace of mind, independence, health. 
Let us aim at the possession of these good things ; 
they are difficult to combine, and yet if they were 
all that the ambition of mankind aimed at, what a 
' happy change would take place on earth !|—Frag- 
ments from J. Dros. | 


God’s Care, 


“* Der Here verleszt die Seinen nicht.” 


and repeat the truth for us in your powerful and | 


Some strive for | 


He hears their feeblest ory,— 

The orphan’s wail, the widow’s moan, 
~~ The wéary pilgrim’s sigh. | 
' Have faith in God, and trust His love 
| Who heeds the sparrow's fall, — 

The tender care of One above, 
< Who knows and orders all. . 


F Though days be dark and nights be drear, 
Norsun nor stars in sight, 
det Him thy drooping spirits cheer— 
At even-time send light. 


Lord forsaketh not His’ own,” 
a 
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A new thought! What isit but the | 
awakening of so much new life; the un- | 
covering of so much more dawn to our 
| morning; the lifting and broadening of 
our day; the extending of. our horizon, 
and the deferring of our night? And 
this new thought, which shall spawn a 
thousand other thoughts, so prolific is 
mind, will it not in good time wideh our 
whole lives into perpetual day, and so 
destroy the dark forever? What. is 
darkness but ignorance incarnate? It is 
because men have thought that there 
have been gods in the earth. No other 
endowment than this—the mechanism 
of mind to evolve a thought—has power 
to lift # man from animalhood into that N 
diviner atmosphere where the centuries | 
crown him with godhood,_Hztzx Wu- W 
| MANS. ph. Li 


brilliant talent. Also 
Of books, is teceiving some unobtrusive homage 
ie This 16 Miss Edith M. Thomas, who fs a 
poet that We cannotafford to lose—much inore of 
& poet, in fact, than any living American woman 
am I call to mind, except, perhaps, Celia Thax- | 
tend Piatt, The late Helen’ Hont Jack- 
00 was the literary godmother of Minas Thomas, | 
who has had a brief career, though an unusually 
Muccessful one. She is a young woman, this side 
thirty, and she began to send her poems to 
editors like Mr..Aldrich and Mr. Gilder only a 
wyears ago.. One of her stanchest friends is 
ars. Vincepzo Botta, who introduced her to Mrs. 
eon. . These two gave her the opportunity 
that she needed, and she made good use of it. 
“Sores of ber verses are printed each year and are. 


4 


handsomely paidfor, Her first collection of 
poems, printed recently by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Uophas given “her @ substantial place among 
writers; -Itis curious fact, which 
rates the vicissitudes of authorship, that the 
Century's editor, Mr. Gilder, refused for a long 
time to acodpt any of Mias Thomaa’s contribu- 


#ture, and taken my inner consciousness through 


‘tions: She printed ber rejected poems in two or | 


Western newspapers, and was afterward 
Matified to ste a dozen of them reprinted to- 
ther on ¢ eanspicuous page of the Century. 
My. Glider adohanged his mind—as editors will 
Or a while. Miss Thomas is exceptionally 
bodest, and. speaks With diffiience of her own 
york. Sho never sends auy Manuseript withont 
ar ang hesitation. 


Of marriage she says: “Tt Hike Mirage, dis- 

ce londs enchantment to the view; those who 
re in the ingitution want to get out, and those 
boare Gat want toget She hasever boasted 


OUIDA LIKENS MARRIAGE TO MIRAGE. 


| It spiritife, while all the culture of 


An Awtul Lesson, and James B. Felton. 
To the Editor af the Religio-Philosophical Journal: 


As one who tries to be faithfd] to truth, it was | 


with pleasure and profit that I read the articles with 
the above titles, that recently appeared in your col- 
umns, -I read them in the light evolved by my ex- 
perience as a medium for the release of éarth-bound 
spirite, and their education in the ways of a better 
life. I do not see any contradiction between the two 
cases, and consider both as true pictures of two 
human life. 


many varied chains of cause and effect. -————_——_ 


misery. Culture gives a capacity for misery as 


well as ors H 

culture an for in earth-lif 

were used to do evil. This add his guilt, an 

he knew it. nization he has large con- 
scientiousness, and still larger approbativeness, con- 
sequently what appeared 


was made still more dominant by the flattering 
tentions which a minister of the meek and low 
Jesus usually receives. After leavi the ma 

body he could not gratify his sensual ty nor his van- 


ht to his associates, sat- | 
isfied his conscientiousness. His 


ity. On to associete with intelligent 
ta, as had been his habit in earth-life he found 
that they read the history of his falsa, vain life, and 
were repelied: He was alone. Mortified vanity 
aroused his conscience, and goaded him to despair. 
He could no more receive the show of superior re- 
spect he was accustomed to, nor, indeed, any respect. 
An immutable law of mind requires that his vanity 
should be mortified many times before it will be ree 
duced to its natural subordinate place in his soul’s 
economy. Query: Does his sin d except in de- 
gree from that of thousands of e people, 
whose vanity is their raling motive, though they 
may not have his secret vices, and whose 
bility causes them to exert most of their soul force 
in keeping up a correct appearance rather, than in 
cultivating the inner qualities. 
Mr. Felton’s communication shows no vanity or 
regard for the opinion of others, and but little con- 


— 


scientiousness, while benevolence is exercised in 
warning others to not follow his example. He was 
not in a position where his vices were en 

hundreds around him in sin. Mr. A B C.shows 

by the habits of his entire earth-life, he cultivated 
the principle that falsehood is better than trath. Mr. 


Felton does not give any evidence of conscious false. _ 


hood in his earth-life. 

I can see no discrepancy between the two com- ) 
manications, as demonstrations of the laws of cause | 
and effect in human nature, but I hold that a com- 
parison of the two testifies in the strongest possible 
manner, to this great truth: It is the right culture of 
the inner man that determines the happiness of one 
outer man 


swept a on lea earth-life. 
Greenville, Mich. HM. Cavum, 
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rule in the case. And I will say to Prof. Cook, as to a 


breed from the best we have. It is vastly better thet many of us 


should die without issue than to perpetuate our miserable selves. 
No children are better than diseased children.’ 


A topay-turvy child is recorded by The Troy Times to 
live im town in Vermont. It is two and'a half years old, and does 
all ite walking with its hands and arme. Every ¢ffort t6 have it 
use its legs has been baffled. When it crosses the floor to, pick up 
anything it places the object between its feet, and moves @way on 
its hands. While enciénte the mother attended a circus and the 
acrobatic feat of walking on the hands so affected her mind that 


she Greamt about it continually, and to this she attributes the 
strange conduct of her child. 


In a memorial sketch of the late Dr. J. Marion Simms, i 
the biographer says: ‘‘He was truly master of himeelf. Vices he 4 
none, Bot even of the smallest kind. His habits and his Appe- | 
tites were alwaye guided by reason. He never took wine, coffee, \ 
tea or condiments of any kind. It was almost marvelous to see him 
contimgally and persistently intent upon his work. His motto as a 
boy was, “ Duty before pleasure ;*' later in life he needed no motto; |} 


Quatrains. 


GREAT OBSTACLE TO LEA 
"Better than youth can 


Morn in her smiles, night in her frown, 
To her the power een 


To drag 
legal impediment and the twain are as one, ‘Or load him: 
The Chicago Liberal League has been talking about Courter, 
Heredity, and Mr. Hinckley gave a lecture on the eubject. The lec- ' en 
ture was full of good suggestions, and among other things, it said 
that, ‘* No edueation can bring a Wendell Phillips or an Emerson | THE PARADOX OF TIME 
out of an Eequimaux baby. To produce great qualities we must i 


Time youeay? Ab no! 
Alas, ‘Nae stays, ve got 
Or else, Were this not so, 
What need to cobain the 
Youth were always ours 
© goes, you say ~eh no 


Ours tz the ayes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
' through some landseape 
We pasa, and think we see - 
‘The earth's fixed surface fleet 
Alas, Time stays.—wo go | 


in the days of old, : 
our locks were curling gold, 
And mire had shamed the erow. 
ow, In the self-same stege, 
reached the silver age; 
you say no | 


Onoe, when my voloe was 
I Gited the woods with song 


To praise your rose” and “snow,” 


pire, that sang, is dead; 
ere are your roses fled ? 
Alas, Time stays,—we go ! 


discern 
brother, that there is one miniater who is determined to ae truth that round it. lies; ti 
know all that he can ¢oncerning ‘human stock, what it tos learn, 
is now, What it dan be, and how it is be improved,” 
{and to tell that knowledge to men. But he-has found ' PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
out this strange fact, that the more he knows of what is ‘ Dg grows; 
outside the ordinary and accepted body’ of Knowledge of is a withering rose, 
mankind, the more difficult it is to impart to people any| But Hope's the flower in bloom. 
he has gained. [ ANTICIPATION AND REALIZATION. 
‘ington, Mass., Aug. 5, 1884. _" hopes are ships, staunch, stately, new, 
Lieat. Rogein command of the Arctic Colony on Point ee bound, but oh! how few 
Barrow, AlaaKa, telle of two strange tribes of natives who have no ever reach the shore. 0 
chiefs or rulats, no congress or legislature, no fighting or quarreling, WOMAN’S POWER. 0 


| relief of the sick. 


it had become Habit for him to do what he thought Was right. | ware, 
His mind was always aggressive, progressive, receptive and ingeni- be bopes we 
* re are our old desires 

ous. He was a practical genius. 

A writer on animal magnetism as a curative agent, | Time goes, you say !—ah no | 
says: “The art of curing disease by the imposition of hands, fric- | Gow far, how far, O Swees, 
tion or passes, is as old as the hills, and @ reference to the early his- . The pass behind oor feet 
tory of most savage races will show that this method of cure was hes y 
common among’them. Observers of natural phenomena, they may us fold hands. and pray; 
have noticed how instinct led man to rub the place where he had | < . Alas, Time stars, —we go | 
reoeived an injury, in order to ease the pain ; and, turning this fact Utd /dylls, austin Dobson, 
to account, they employ the same means, never caring to know the » is. a sr ~~ 
cause of the relief, when the result was so plainly before them. }- Aiin above morality. Be not simply gx 
The priests of ancient Egypt practiced it in their temples for the | be good for something. 


Among the Romans these applications were of a T Uur actions must clothe us with an ix ° 
peculiar nature and were included among the secret scienees which - tality loathsome or glorioua. 
were imparted only to he initiated.” 


The defects of the mind, like those af the fa 


nok.—Abbie Moigno, a man over 80 
writer, was in the habit of using tobacco both in smoking snuff. 7 al yw s00n assum : but when we stri 
a anti he wae surprised to find himself unable to recall the mean+ (nn off, tis being flayed slive, 
ing of foreign words or to remember familiar dates. Therefore, in a fon ot is gift of God to we. 
1868 he resolved to quit the use of tobacco, and the result was to y Pricinet beyond netiaDae. 
him almost like being born again. There wasa revival not only of Fe 


Jur 


sac! 

 Goed breeding consists in havi no partie ° 
memory, but of general health, and a greater capacity for work, and | = ng per 


mark of any, profession, but meral el 
also, he adds, for food. ce of manners. 


be ignordnt.of the lives of the meet 
men of antiquity isto copntinge in 
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About Bad Breativs. 
Peop] 

trom the stomach. No 

up from the stomach 

ing Or eructation: The p 


cept when something is goin 
mass A bad breath 
directly up from the stomach. 


SOURCES OF BAD BREATH. 


1. The Mouth 2 The Nose. 3 The 


Lungs. 
Of twenty cases of had breath, I esti- 
mate that fifteen come from the mouth, 
one from the nose, and four from’ the 
lungs. 
‘The Mouth.—The mouth is always 
to be suspected. I have rarely met a 
case Of bad breath where the teeth were 
white and the gums healthy. Often 
while the person eeps his mouth shut 
and breathes through his nose there is 
no odor; but as soon as he begins to 
speak it comes. That man must go 
to the dentist. — 
The Nose —Some forms of catarrh 
bad odors. Ozena, the worst 
orm, emits a sickening smell. This ix 
mitigated b 
the nose. The malady itself is c 
‘The Lungs.—A man. eats and drinks, 
say, five pounds a day. Unless gaining 
weight, he must part with five pounds. 
[f we place on the scales 
ter coming from his body we shal) find 
ib weighs, say, two unds. Three 
pounds must escape through the skin 
and lungs. Sometimes the pores of the 
skin, from lack of bathing’and rspira- 
tion, become in part closed. But the 
poisonous stuff must be gotten rid of. 
Now the lungs come in to help the skin. 
Fhe lungs and skin are ever ready to 
help each other. But when the lungs 
are compelled to work off impurities 
which do not belong to them the excre- 
tions become offensive. Bad breath 
from lungs may be removed by baths 
in soapstuds with vigorous use o rough 
towels, and free perspiration through 


Tea Friend on Her Birthday. 
Jur mortal 
soul, 
morta! possibilities the latter’s 
each hour is sacred to us here wi life’s embrace 
0 gain amid the heavenly shore our waiting place. 


he — of thought wherein we live is free and 
wide, 
® would with angels dwell] must there abide; 


i» grace, no gift, so wondrous | @, 80 
wisdom’s Dower and love, God, from The 


urter. 


le. 


ox 


the 


we sin 


partis 
ioral 


cel 
in sta 


e think bad breath comes up 
thing ever conies 
6xcept in vomit. 


© to the 
stomach is always perfectly closed, ox. 


down, 
and even then it is open mM Where the 


ever comes 


& thorough cleansing of | 


all visible mat- 


' He took two short rests 


face with band 


« 


iscount th 


of To-Day, 
yi Republican, 
~ The pedesttian feats of the present day are 

in the shade By the recorded of 
onsen, & Norwegian sallor in the English navy, 
"early in the present Century. Mengen firs 


= attention Dy running from 
Yortsmouth fn win@hours, and 800n after he rz 
from London 


to Liverpool in thirty-two hours 
| Having distinguished hiimpecif at the battle of Naya- 
f Tino, in 1887, he left the DAYS and became ag pre 
fessional runner, After Winning’ number of 
Matches, he undertook the feat of running from 
Paris to Moscow. 
Starting from the Place Vendome at 4 o’¢lock 
inthe afternoon of June 11, 1831, he enteted> the 
Kremlin at 10 o'clock a.m. on Juné 25, having 
Accomplished the distance.ef 1,760 in thir 
Seon days and eighteen hours, The empidyment 
Metisen. as courter-extraordinary besanie & 
popular amusement in European courts, 
from country to Country, bearing messages « 
Congratulation, condolence or despatches, ant: 
always beat mounted couriers When matche 


against them, 
, Dut invariably ran, his 


He never walked | 
freshment being biscuit and raspberry syrup. 
only in the twenty-four 


k standing, and leanir | 
Bt such times he covereac 
kerchicf and slept. In 

while In the employ of the India compan 
Mensen was chargeil with the conveying of 
from Ca)catta to Constantinople, throug 


hours. These rests he too 
against some sup 


Sentral Asia, The distance is 5,615 miles, whic 
Socomplished in fiity-nine days, or 

in one third of the time taken by the swiftest cara 

van, At last he was employed to discover 

Source of the Nile. 

Setting out from Silesia 
to Jerusalem, and thence 
Western bank of the 
Here, just outside the 


up the 
Egypt. 


tried in vain, 
at the foot of 


years mark not the age of intellect and 


d 


fore_his friends in Europe know what fate bad be- 


St.’ Michael Archange, 
Urbaniste, 3 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, or 
Belle Angevine, 


Trust when the.du 


Though Daty’s task ig endod bar 


oy 
be, ail 
8 
| oberish éver with grand ametion 
Our earthty com thetiod,— 
thteefoia 
Work? wiitle bright day 
Vor? right palis wn; 
la beam 


light on 
do 
Work! while luater ta tatne aye 


Let 


Workt while bright 
But no 
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hile, weighed in the eternal 
da the whele | 
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THe BON j 


An that Feeds, Shciters, and 
Edwentes Employes. 
Prom tic Fashion Covrier. 


Almost évery ohe knows this wonderful 
Ory goode store of Paris, but I think not many 
know thatitiga benevolent work as well as aA 
successtul undertaking. Mr. Bouci- 


cauf. the founder, began life as A ps boy, and 
when to have a little store hi 


attantion w directed to the welfare of his 


iy. Mr. Bouticaat died a few yoars Ago, 
rth mitlions of dollars. and to-day the “ Bon 
eng,” carried on by his widow. employs 
people, 


bebding, and the 8,000 take their meais there, 
be-first thing to be noticed by a party making 


large Ball filled with desks, w ere a great many 
devs Gnd young men are studying beokkeep- 

, They.feview ali the books of the store, 
are paid.a ama)! amount for every mistake 
they find. Im the evening lessons are given 


to the employees in English, Ger- 


man. tmetramental and vocal! music, and 
fencing. Concerts are given by the store in 
suynmer, in the square by the side of the build- 
; if Winter. on the ground floor, which 
can be cleared by the porters in twenty min- 
Mies of counters and oods. when it is 
needed for that purpose or for balls. There are 
Our dining rooms, one forthe men clerks, one 
q thee giris, one for the workwomen, and one 
or the porters. and drivers. The 
menu dinner of oné 
088 Kind of meat, one kind of vegetables. a 
wi 


and three cents for the large ones. 
ki 


Kitchen and as waiters in the dinin room 
The kettles are immense, three feet high aad 
‘RO Man could meet his arms around one of 
them, Of course, when full and hot, they are 
beyond the ability of oe to mOve, 80 pulle 
which lift-the kettles from the 
aad place them where they are Wan 

For the alerks there is a room for Amusements, 
yhore there are billiard tabies, chess. checkers, 
‘dominoes, but no card playing. 

The lady clerks have a plegaant little parlor. 
“where there is a piano, and where they ean 
spend their evenings when they choose. Each 

bas & room entirely to herself, whieh is 
plainly but yery comfortably pyDiched. There 

| SO Eales to be Observed by all, but they are not 

_ burdensome or oppressive ; the doors are not 

closeG on Week days until 11. and on Sundays 

until 12% at night. but the occupations and en- 

tertalaments. make it more enticing to re- 

at home than to. go out. Every one in 
© Service of the “Bon Marché” 


ine. there is an. infirmary in another part of 


city where those who are sick are cared for: 


4 pair of boots is. blacked for every member o 


end Barnes Oegiest fer the Chum 
plenship of the (edited 
of the best and typesetting contests 
took plate Tuesday Sof cide in tne compos 
lag-rocin of Frank Nort 
Moore street, this - The contestants wer 
JouepR MoCann, of the who held the cham- 
plonship badge, and Willie C. Barnes, of Tx: 


Two thousand of these people live in the 


Our OF inspection of this great concern is a | 


re.and his serviees are free to all: mére-. 


establishment every day. When asked 

y board was paid the answer was “no.” bat 
Peeepoee at east some difference is made in 
the salary, 


Careful experiment has disclosed the 
fact that a single square foot of leaf 
surface in the case of soft, thin leafed 
| plante will, during fair weather, exhale 
aqueous vapor at'the rate of ‘one and a 
quarter ounces daily. At night the 


Wonse. Willem White, of (ie Chromic 
Was chosen referee, an@ to commen 
befead the articles of agre@ment, which provid d 
Cat the match should beef four hours’ duration 
608d minion, twenty-dve eme wide, without 
break, each man to enipty Bip own sticks and to ox 
tect his own proof, of workmanship to 
ready 7” Then, ‘*Gol” A hush fell.on the 
sembled crowd of printers amd ‘* click-aitek con 
be beard, Barnes line a few seconds 
before McCann, winch Mig @mekers took for good 
omen. He emptied bis stickfnl in 14K , 
McCann following in This continued for the 
space of four hours. In@ie mean time it was Gis- | 
covered that Barnes was Setting nineteen lines to 
the. atickful, while MoOQshn set twenty, This 
threw oot all dom On Bamber | 
of stickfum, bot was plan the | 
On were eventy matoned. the end of 
it was found thet the Herald man 


ems, while Tuk WORLD man was ¢ 
or 7,051. The race was not yet over, how- 
ever, There were the proofs, and these who kne 
or thoa the qualities of thetwo man 
that would yet comé ont atiead 
every minute consimed on correctione one 
wasto be deducted. J. W, Sullivan, of 
URLD, and Harty Cole, of th Hrraia, read the | 
80 closély scanned, © galleys containing 
were placed alongside the proof-reade : 
whiok to refer if there was any quéstion as to the | 


well-Enown newspaper men. cCanh oor. | 
roofs in 4 minnves and Barnes in 
fren there was lause, and the referea 


championship badge was returr 
great tournament closed, 


‘are nineteen known metals val- 
ued at over $1,000 per avoirdupois pound, 
The most costly is vanadium, whieh is 
said to be worth $10,000 a pound. Of 
these nineteen metals only ope is pro- 
duced or used to any considerable ex- 
tent, and that is iridium. which is valued . 
at $1,090 per pound. It is sometimes, 
but very sparingly, used ik electrical ex: | 
periments. 


A 


FIVE RULES FOR NEW SPELLINGS. 


Omit. from.the digraf ea when as e- 
short, aa in hed, -helth, etc. . 2. Omit ent ¢ after a 
short vowel, as in hay, ¥,; ete, 3.. Write JS for pA in 
such words as alfabet, antom, ets. 4. When a word 
ends with a doubl letter, omit the last, a8 in sha), clif, 
Otc. Change ¢d final to t where it has the sound 
fas in lasht, im ei. For new type, and script 
Re lings. 


‘The changes in Hing, the omission of silent let- ; 
ters and the substitution J for ph, are wisély made.” 

essor 0 Com tive Filo at La- 
fayette College; author of Treatise on the “ Fllosofy of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton,’ “ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” “ cal Study 
of the English Language,’ ete.; editor of Latin Hymns,” 


rate is only about one-fifth as rapid ag “Eusebius,” eto.» 


during the day, and duri rainy 
weather there is absolutely dottianes 
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pstology. 

The truths of Physiology should aa Sesclinlead and enforced early and 
4 earnestly, aud with the emphasis of high religions duty.—- Youmane. 


THE BEST MEDICINE. 


Take the open air,— 
The more you take the better ; 
Follow Nature's laws 
To the very letter. 
Let the doctors go 
To the Bay of Biscay ; 

Let alone the gin, 

| The brandy, and the whisky. 
Freely exercise ; 

Keep your spirits cheerful 
: Let no dread of sickness 
Make yon ever fearful. 


Eat the simplest food : 
Drink the pure cold water; 
Then you will be well, 


Or at least you ought to. 
APPETITE —ITs SENSUALISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 


fs. instinctive desire of happiness com- 
mon to all men, often leads them to seek 
their enjoyments in a gross and vicious in- 
dulgence of their animal: appetites, These 
appetites form a part of the complex ma- 
chinery of our compound life; and. when 
| subjected to proper regulation by our intel- 
| lectual and moral faculties, they never work 
any harm. Their gratification being pleas- 
, Urable, and only so when conformed to the 
laws of nature, they furnish a certain quan- 
_ tum of happiness through the medium of the 
body. . As advertisers of certain physical 
wants, and incentives to specific modes of 
action, they have their function and their 
utility. Without them, the organism of life, 
under the present constitution of things, 
would be extremely defective, 

Considered, however, in their relative rank, 
whatever may be their strength, nothing is 
more evident than that these appetites were 

| never meant to be the yoverning principles of 
i script human nature. Subordination is their proper 


Eis 


ent let- position. Their dominancy uniformly en- 
pnts.” slaves the spiritual man, undermines all the 
Ts foundations of virtue, introduces confusion 
al Study and disorder into the soul, and in the end 


he ‘felt. his oats. 
than any man 


l ever knew, 
{his sansibi 


| blasts the happiness of their ill-fated victim. 
These results are not accidental and occa- 
sional, but uniform and regular, demonstrat- 
ing by the sure test of experience,-—what the 
intuition of thoughts declares,—that there is | 
an order of rank in the faculties and impulses 
of our nature which appoints some to govern _ ‘ 
and others to submit. : = 
Take, for example, the glutton—the enor: _ A 
mous eater who loads his body with more _ 
food than he can healthfully receive; who 
acquires a morbid and excessive appetite and 
indulges it without restraint ; who, indeed, 
lives to eat rather than eats to live; and we | 
behold a stuffed sensualist, entirely overtax- 4 
ing his gastric power, impairing his mental | 
force, paving the way for numérous forms of | 
disease, lowering the tone of his moral sensi- |" 
bilities, and sinking himself to the level of a} 
mere animal in the most disgusting and self. Pa 
ruinous manner. Many a one has died with | 
apoplexy for no other reason. He has killed ; 
himself by eating as truly as if he had | 
plunged a dagger into his own heart. 
A like example, perhaps more common, is 3 
furnished by the miserable creature who | 
drugs his body by the habitual use of stimu- }§ 
lants or narcotic poison, violating all the 
laws of temperance, and seeking happiness 
in a way to destroy both body and soul. | 
Follow such a man through all the winding § 
labyrinths of his sad history: count the Woes, [7 
the sorrows, the bitter curses which fall to | 
his lot: observe how he dies as the prey of 
his own passions, blasted in his physical and 
mental nature, conscious of his degradation, 
moral power to break the 
chain that binds him, perhaps weeping over 
his fate at the very moment in which he pur- 
sues it with the direst infatuation: and 
hardly another spectacle so horrible can 
be found within the limits of flesh and 
blood. Mark the men and women who have 
surrendered themselves to the supremacy of 
debauched and licentious habits! See how 
they plan in the day, and prowl in the 
night! Behold the imperial inheritance of a 
spiritual nature dishonored by brutal lusts! 
Study the entailments of disease, and the cor- 
ruptions of both heart and life which enter 
into the dark catalogue of their history; and 
who can fail to discover alike the wisdom 
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He had thom apimal 
Outi think 
sentiment gotten up 


and the necessity of placing our animal pas- | 


than mine, as: > +H give it to him 

be—— if I'm going to make a horse- 
jockey of myself.” 
Gave the man 86 
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‘sions under the government of intellectual 
and moral laws? The truth is, there is no 
slavery more dreadful than ‘that which they 
impose when they rule the man. Onward 
‘they go with increasing fatality, and without 
any self-limiting or self-recovering power, ti)! 
death closes the scene. 
j Millions of men—some of them persons of 
fim capacity, brilliant promise, and noble 
feelings, for whom the gifts of nature and 
_ the acquisitions of culture had prophesied a 
- better destiny—have in this way trodden the 
path of their own destruction.  Constitu- 
tions crippled; diseased, and thoroughly 
broken down; mental vigor greatly enfee- 
bled; enjoyments brutalized; consciences 
perverted and prostrated; character sacri- 
ficed and lost; families ruined in their do- 
mestic peace, and often reduced to poverty 
and beggary; very frequently high crimes 
that otherwise would not have been commit- 
ted; premature decay and death—these are 
among the evils by which the Author of 
nature punishes those who, being men, prac- 
tically turn themselves into brutes. . These 
arc the sanctions with which he enforces the 
moral law of self-domain. 

It is especially important that the young 
who are forming their habits for life, should 
be seasonably awake to the terrible calami- 
ties that naturally ensue from the undue 
gratification of animal lust. Indeed, no one 
can be too much on the alert, or watch, and 
govern himself too carefully. The difference 
in one’s life, alike in what it accomplishes, 
und to what it leads, is very great, whether 
the body or the spirit is practically the pre- 
dominating power. In the one case we have 
the life of a brute without its innocence, and 
in the other the normal life of aman in the 
culture and development of bis rational and 
moral nature. If, therefore, we would be men 
in the truest sense, we must impose’ upon the 
‘body that species of self-government which 


consists’ in the ascendency of the spiritual. 


elements of our being, _ Our animal natures 


must be taught the law of subjection: This. 


is indispensable to virtue and happiness, hay- 
ing much higher relations than those which 
merely refer to hygienic rules. Here lies a 
_ Vital part of our earthly discipline; and just 
here is one of the most important, and in 


some respects most ‘difficult, tasks of uae: 


LOGICAL JOUBMAD 


Animal life is but a small ‘and transient sec. 
tion of our real life; aad hence thé Wants 0; 
the spirit, and not the niomentary gratific,. 
tions of the body, should be made the matter 
of primary concern. Parents, in the govern. 
ment and discipline of their children, shou, 
teach them how to govern themselves, Those 
who officially minister at the sacred altars of 
religion should with suitable frequency war, 
their hearers against the sensualism of dom- 
inant animal appetite. The evil is sufficient] y 
prevalent to demand, at least now and then, 
& faithful lesson from the Christian pulpit. 


TIMELY HINTS ON THE USE OF COAI. 


COMMON fault is to use too coarse wood 

for kindling, and too much of it, This 
while it generally succeeds in lighting the 
coal, leaves a bed of ashes below the coal 
which interferes with the draft unless raked 
out; an operation which always retards the 
combustion of partially ignited coal. Thy 
wood should be of some rapidly burning 
variety which gives a quick and high heat 
and should be split fine. It should be « 
placed that the coal will remain onthe toy 
of it and not fall through to the grate 
leaying the kindling on the top of any par 
of the coal. A common mistake is to use to 
large-sized coal. A good rule, where stove 
or furnaces have a good draft, is to use cod 
as small as can be used without inconvenience 
from its sifting too freely through the grate 
Grates should have their bars closely se 
for stoves that are cleaned out daily, and 
have fires lighted in them each morning 
while those which are intended to haye fir 
kept in them continuously for days or week 
will not admit of fine grates, on account o 
the accumulation of ashes and small “ clink 
ers.” There is much difference in coal ix 
regard to the formation of clinkers, Thes 
are nothing but vitrefied, or partially vitrefied 
earthy matters, and only can form when : 
high heat is maintained ; they are apt to b 
troublesome when there is too great draft 
A coal stove or furnace should therefore }y 
so constructed that its draft can be perfect! 
controlled. The bottom draft should admi 
of being closed air-tight, as nearly as is po: 
sible to make it, and there ought always t 
be provision made for a top draft. ~ If, hov 
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E OF COAL. 


coarse wood 
of it. This 
lighting the 


J 
became, 
wringer, 


FAIR SLAVES, 


horancé and buxury of Women 


im short. profesmion 


the Sul Was a very different mah fre: 
‘ Jickems, was nothing of the fop of 
inob about him; He waa a Btleman, and 
During my residence in Cairo I was frequently . over have been guilty of won ting our hoswlt 
Initted to the harem upon tie Invitation of the pity and then laughing at ue 
‘acer of the Vie , “a 7 
the Fucha, imine of it in his youth, unlike Dickens, wi 
I used often te spend a whole day in the harem ug yop 
nevet saw any of the women doing anything st single bound, the most su 
They are vety seldom taught to read or ris Thackeray 
ite. Conversation is generally carried on with ~~ 


‘lcored his firet great Success in the noval 
forelgner in Freneh;, through the aid of an in- Vanity Fair.” Fie Was pever eo pular 


po 
Pickens, but-his Writings will outlive thous of hi 
ival. There is really more of them ; they are 
real picture of ¢ age he intenc to rep 
. 
Type-Setting Machine. 
|. & Swedish inventor named. T an. 
embroider, and their Only recreation consists ™ is credited with having overcome the 
beeing girks dance and in listening to some bar- | chief defects in the many devices which 
bario music, or in stories told them by an old have been made for setting type by me 
woman In true Arabian Nights’ style, chanism. Even those who are unac- 
Ths Egyptian women are fully developed atthe with the technicalities of the 


Ctures in their palaces and possess no foreign 
native literature. They never sew, Nor even 


Of and old at 90. Their forms are usually “black art” recognize that custom 


ow the coa & mands that the printed lines of a column . 
most exquisite wntil fat—that bane of. both men | page shall be of uniform length, 
un Css rake Women fn high Stroys the délidate This is accomplished by inserting blank 
} retards the § | beauty of their. outline. The upper portion of | | spaces of varying thickness between the 
tages, eves, brows and forehead are won- In all this 
Tovely, but the lower part, below the “Justifying,” as one by 
; is ugly, badly formed and heavy as a rule, are set in position 
| Fortunately for them, they are enabled to con- appar Lagerman’s machine 
be ‘‘Justifies’”’ each line automatically as it is 
2 the top Si from being discontented with their tot, the \ in the column, On a test, matter was set. 
» the grate 


of any par @ 
is to use to 3 


where stove 
to use coal 
convenienc § : 
th the grate 
Closely sei} 4 
daily, andi 
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ly vitrefied : that. of monotony, relieved by the splendor of * who wished to sw&@p horses with him. The 
her eutronndings—t 


Tm when 
e apt to kx 
great draft 
therefore 
be perfect! 
10uld admi 


ly as is hearty-looking man, with considerabie | than the general’s. “But,” said he, he 
} dluater, but in the main & good fellow. Dickens is anxions to swap, I think lie’ll take $30 


b always t 
t. If, hov 
If 


Fame monotony, embittered by hardship and 
by reareation, save during ope month 


good-hearted, genial fellow. His marvelous suc- 


women of Egypt have the utmost pity for eir | | up and justified at the rate of 7,650 letters 
otvilized sisters, especially in matters ofthe heart. | | per hour, and its ordinary working speed 
They say our husbands can care nothing for - 486,000 per hour, while only 


an exceptieon- 
ey would not allow other men to look upon our *! Ally fast compositor can set 1,200 lette 


In the same time. Two men may work 
faces, and think that ely ilized women posaéss no | the ap simultaneously, one 
modesty to go unveiled. To amuse them, I told ting ihe lower key-board in setting the | 
them once of the great surplus of female popula- 5 type, and the other at the other at ; 
tion in the New England States—largely matden | upper board in distributing type which ¥ 
~—Gnd.of the struggles so many of our Se there | has been used. Frem first to last the 
and elsewhere are obliged to undergo in order to types are untouched by the fi rs of the 
earn their own living. They laughingly quoted Th y in nge 

& proverb answering to ours of half a Oat being | 4 OPerator, © machine on Working | 
peter than no bread at all, and declared that the ||| “hibition in London, and is ae) 
fractional possession of a husband was peter! | “marvel of ingennity and constructive | 


1080 no husband at all. They were much sur. | skill, the ‘Justifying apparatus ” being | 
prised, even indignant, that we should call our. | the brain of the machine.” aie 


elves civilized and yet make lawe compelling a 


maintain fifty or more, and so nds and sup- : 
port tor our hard-working single women wo It is related of General 8. J. IES. t 
be provided. the collector of customs at Portland, | 


The life of the high-class Egyptian woman that he was appmached once by a nan 


hat of the low-clags women neral thought he would trade, but the | 
This month all good Muslimah he did not know 
apart fora religious observance answering ;| 50_he asked. an acq the h | 
more strict as to fasting than our Lant. well-informed horse-man, tosee the horses. 
1D! and tell him how much difference there | 
POINTS ABOUT TROLLOPE AND DICKENS. 


in| might be. The friend reported that the 
be The friend reported that the 


he accounted a precious snob, but « jolly, 


or $40 to boot if you offer it to him.” | 
“] ghan’t do any such thing,” said the 
: is horse is worth $50 more 
Coes im the beginning dezzled and dazed him, say, [ll give it to him, 
id be “felt his oats"? He had anim ri. be if I'm going to Make a horse 
than any man I ever knew, but I thin q 
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Harnessing Phosbus’ Chargers. ee 


[The Current] 
426 AGRICULTUE 1 ‘has been shown by a German’ 
electrician, Dr. Siemens, by means of. 
experiments on light sensitive sélenium | 
pez, Plates, that the energy of light is di- 
rectly converted into electrical energy. 
Dr. Siemens is of the opinion that this 
Adams, entirely new physical phenésienon is 
Alpha, scientifically of the greatest importance. 
Berger There have been many experiments to- 
wards utilizing the sun’s rays for mio- 
Mari? ae the year comes round, “threeof — tive force, but, although some success 
<j, dealer ia the affairs of art, a provider * has been achieved, little benefit has in- 
thé oatural Wante of man, and myeelf—make am 4 ured to mechanical industries. It may 
to theShakers.. Wego munch that Phoebus’ chargers shall become 
the Masetiman visits his Mecca, and were-_ the veriest beasts of burden, | 
term refreshed and benefited by the day spent. 


mong thesequaint and interesting people. Las, 
‘Wedcesdty we drove there, and received the. 
consideration and enjoyment. After din- 
nor the and gentle Shaker girls said simply, 
“Tf you will dome op stairs we will sing for yon.” 
Gelicilons lack of affeccation! And they 
sing: ard play the parlor organ. Not 


quietly, easily aud honestly, and with tha. pecu- 
monic. If was the perfect sincerity of 


t Interested’ the. Once a gifted young mar 
me fresh from the exciusion of an Austrian 
college tO douptry,-aed settled in Albavy- 


ea tim if he eang,. “O, yer was his 
reply, “I very wel?” Wherenpon 
7 ome present smiled at this young man’s 
at of-the petty hypocrisy of conventional and 


ritation to sing, although believing that he 
“Do you know, I beve a wretched cold,” 


{ soelety were honest enough to believe him or 
and aay ‘Tost is 50,” he or site woald be 
igtty indignant, and feel that they 


- Tremember driving out to the Shakers 

ago with a brilliant, warm-hearted man, 
who, had the misfortune to be a confirmed Infidel, 


fu theft glorious harvest, attended the sin- 
lar but sincere worship of the seot, listened to 
» mild-faced old lady dizeourse on the peace apd 
‘Deauty of holiness, and felt, that quiet day, the 
band of the Omnipotent over ali things animate 


light we drove slowly home. 
lieve there is no God?" sala il. 


awWing and reetfnl melody characteristic of 


what they did, atid the entire absence of excuses, .\ 


‘He vies invited to party. Some one 


plite wocicty, But he thought he eang well, and 
bkiy said so, He was unfashionable enough 
¥ be honest and sincere. What the average 
Sand woman of to-day ssys, in reply to em 


artiat, ia “Well, I may sing little,” or 


iy, assure you, am nopinger.” Then, 


We visited the bursting graneries, saw the ficlds 


nd inanimate. In delicious September twi- 
“Do ‘you still be- 
cot 
quite that far yet,” he replied, after m pause. “I 
believe rather with Voltaire, that if there were 

> God, It would be necessary to invent one.” 


>. 


With the vooal and instromen‘al frills and 
owe of thé amateur mrasician of the world, but 


¥ 


¥ 


| 5 which is anything but agreeable. 
§ the brain becomes affected ; you feel an ex- 
| traordinary lightness of head, as it were ; 


> ly refusing to abandon it; your other senses 


THE EFFECTS OF HASHISH. 


ASHISH eating, a practice extensively 
prevalent in the Orient, and, like our 
more familiar tobacco-chewing, a perversion 
of the appetite, is productive of very singn- 
lar mental phenomena. The following 
graphic. description, given. by a writer in 
Appleton’s Journal, is an exponent of some 
features of the abnormal excitement conse- 
quent on the taking of hashish. 
“TI have often taken the drug, rather for 


co curiosity to discover what its attractions 
i might be, than for aught of pleasurable ex- 


citement I ever experienced. The taste of 
the potion is exactly what a mixture of milk, 
sugar, pounded black pepper, and a few 


= spices would produce. The first result is a 


contraction of the nerves of the throat, 
Presently 


your sight settles upon one object, obstinate- 
become umusuallg,acute—uncomfortably sen- 


sible—and you feel a tingling which shoots 
like an electric shock down your limbs till it 


fm voids itself through the extremities, You 


may stand in the burning sunshine without 


} being conscious of heat, and every sharp 


pain is instantly dulled. Your cautiousness 
and your reflective organs are painfully 
stimulated ; you fear everything and every- 
body, even the man who shared the cup with 
you, and the servant who prepared it; you 
suspect treachery everywhere, and in the 
simplest action detect objects the most com- 
plexedly villainous. Your thoughts become 
wild and incoherent, your fancy runs frantic. 
If you happen to exceed a little, the confu- 
sion of your ideas and the disorder ‘of your 
imagination will become intense, I recollect 


on one occasion being persuaded that my leg 
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was revolving upon its knee as an axis, and 
| could distinctly feel, as well as hear, it strike 
against and pass through the shoulder dur- 
| ing each revolution. Any one may make 
| you suffer agony by simply remarking that a 
| particular limb must be in great pain, .and 
you catch at every hint thrown out to you, 
in it and cherish it with a fixed and mor- 
bid eagerness that savors strongly of insanity. 
Thig state is a very dangerous one, especially 
; to a novice ; madness and catalepsy being by 
no means uncommon terminations to it. If 
an assembly are under the influence of the 
) drug, and a single individual happen to 
cough or laugh, the rest, no matter how 
| Tahy, are sure to follow his example. The 
| generally used restoratives are a wineglassful 
of pure lemon-juice, half a dozen cucumbers 
| eaten raw, and a few puffs of the hookah; 
you may conceive the state of your unhappy 
| after the reception of these remedies. 
| Even without them they generally suffer from 
| severe indigestion, for, during the intoxiea- 
"tion, the natural hunger which the hashish 
prodeces, excites you to eat a supper sufficient 


for two days under ordinary circumstances.” : 


THE VICTORY OF LIFE. 


BY THEODORE TILTON. 
I once made search, in hope to find 
 <biding peace of mind. 
I toiled for riches—as if these 
Could bring the spirit ease ! 


I turned aside to books and lore, 
Still baffled as before. 


I tasted then of lofe and fame, Corre 
But hungered still the same. 

I chose the sweetest paths [ knew, 
Where only roses grew. 


Then fell a voice from out the skies, 
. With warning in this wise: 


“O my disciple! is it meet 
That roses tempt thy feet ? 

“ Thy Master, even for His head, 
Had only thorns instead | " 

Then, drawn as by a heavenly grace, 
I left the flowery place, 

_, And walked on cutting flints and stones, 

And said, with tears and groans: 

“0 Lord! my feet, where Thou dost lead, 
Shall follow, thongh they bleed!” 


As then I saw He chose my path 
For discipline, not wrath, 


walked in weakness, till at length 
I suffered unto strength. 


Yet never were my trials done, 
But only new begun. 

For when I learned to cast disdain 
Upon some special pain, 

He gave me sharper strokes to bear, 
And pierced me to despair ; 

Until, so sorely was I pressed, 
I broke beneath the test, 

And fell within the Tempter's power ; 
But, in the evil hour, 


Bound hand and foot, I cried, “0 Lord! 
Break Thou the threefold cord!" 


And while my eoul was at her prayer, 
He snatched me from the snare. 


I then drew nigh the gate of death, 
Where, struggling for my breath, 


I shook my coward knees in fear, ; 
Aghast to stand so near ! 


Yet while I shivered in the gloom, ‘ 
Down gazing in the tomb, 


“O Lord!” I cried, “ bear Thou my sin, 
And I will enter in!” 

But He by whom my éoul was tried 
Not yet was satisfied. 


For then He crashed me with a blow ; 
Of more than mortal woe, 


Till bitter death had been relief 
To my more bitter grief. 

Yet, bleeding, panting in the dust, 
I knew His judgment just; 


And as a lark with broken wing ~ 
Sometimes has heart to sing, 


So I, all shattered, still could raise 
To His dear name the praise! 


Henceforth I knew a holy prayer, 
To conquer pain and care. 


Hor when my struggting grows 
And murmurs with complaint, 


My spirit cries, ‘“‘ Thy will be done /” 
And finds the victory won! 


Horticunture.—aA very pretty. 
mantle ornament may be obtained by sus-, 


pending an acorn, by a piece of thread tied 
around it, within half an‘inch of the surface 
of some water contained in a vase, tumbler, 
or saucer, and allowing it to remain wndis- 
turbed for several weeks. It will soon burst 
open, and small roots will seek the water; a 
straight and tapering stem, with beautiful, 
glossy green leaves, will shoot upward, and 
present a very pleasing appearance. Chest- 


nut trees maybe grown in this manner, but 
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A CENTURY OF “PHE MONTHLY CONCERT OF PRAYER. 


Tue idea of concert in prayer is hot of recent origin. In 1744, an attempt was 


made by a number of Séotch ministers to secure more united and concerted | 
prayer for a general effusion of the Holy Spirit ‘‘on all the churches of the | 
Redeemer, and on the whole habitable earth.” The Saturday afternoon and | 


Sabbath morning of each week, and more solemnly the first Tuesday of each 4 « 


"quarter of the year, were specially commended to Christians for such seasons | 
of agreeing intercession. Many pious hearts in Great’ Britain, and some on this | 
side of the ocean, caught the flame of this quickening influence, and “ praying 
societies” were gathered and maintained in various places, in both countries. 
The sacred fire touched the heart of our own Jonathan Edwards, who was mpved — 
to write an elaborate essay, entitled “An humble attempt to promote explicit 
agreement and visible union of God’s people in extraordinary prayer for the 
revival of religion and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth.” ‘These | 
efforts and influences culminated at length in the adoption of a Resolution by , 
the Nottingham Association of Baptist Ministers, in June, 1784, * recommending 
the setting apart of the first Monday evening in every month for prayer for the | 
extension of the gospel.” A private memorandum of Andrew Fuller, July 9, 


—" 


4 


1784, is in these words: ‘‘ Read to our friends this evening a part of Edwards’s — : 
‘Attempt to promote prayer for a revival of religion,’ to excite them to a like | | 
practice.” J o Dee | 

Prof. Swing thinks the darkness of ignorance isthe ca- 


WONDER RECOVERIN 
T T LASTED SEVENTY 


ghehas pow revived on October 26. 


belng apparen 
was seemingly clear an 


evinces her consciousness ale could 


| musele. Sne had no physical pain until the forticth day of +: 
‘per sleep, when an electric batwery was used. Since tien 
hus suffered a thousand agonies of body and 
és it has seemed as if her mind would give way under ~ | 
strain. She now complains of great physical 
jag w eonsequence of the shook to hersystem. The 
‘dooter in attendance sass that ebe will recover ing 
| time and will regain the fall use of 


lamity of us all. Oould 
| great outer world of morals, could there be found some light 


~ Neb., Jan. 12,—Muannie Dishnex, 
“Nebraska's slecping beauty, recovered consclougness on 
‘January 3, the seventieth day of her hystero-cataleptie- 
fance sleep, The girl fellinto the trance from whick 


| AFTERWARD. 
FROM A TRANOM ‘3 
strange, O sa rplexity 
DAYS.  Buiad groping through the night, 
Faith faintly questions can there 
Aa afterward of light? 


rval she has lain, to all appearances, a lifeless being 
fith the exception of her respiration end pulsation 
i. When Mise Dishner awoke her mind <) 
4 unimpaired, her appetiteand 

neral feclings were good, but her arms and legs were (| 
“paralyzed. She says that she was conscious during het 3. 
noe, but though she exerted her utmost power to * 


the. whole truth come tous from the 


that would place a single virtue or law of life before us as the 


| microscope shows us thé insect’s wing or the piled-up crystals 


of a snow-drop, what freedom would rise up in the soul out of . 


‘| such a vision of the truths of fife! The trath would set us free. — 


What would the baubles of earth be, what its riches, or its fame, 
or ite pleasing sim, after the soul had once seen honor, faith, — 
charity, and religion in all their divine beauty? As the child 


| loves its little toys because it has not yet come up toany concep- 


| tion of the large world and all ite contents of duty and pursuit 
and pleasure, bui puts away its playthings forever as s00n as the . 
mind begins to feed upon the scenes and employments of so- 
ciety, so manhood would step away from its 3 and follies, 


| could it once for an hour see the truth as it is. 


During the long © 


hesivy sorrow. crief and teara, 
That all oar hopes destroy; 
shall there dawn ia coming years 
afterward of joy? 
D hopes that turn to gall and rue, 
Sweet fraite that bitter prove ; 
ie there an afterward of true 
And everiasting love? 
D weariness, within, without, 
Vaia lougings for release ; 
uw there to inward fear and doubs 
An afterward of peace? 
not move clngis restless wanderings to and fro, 
In vain aod fraitiess quest ; 
Where aball we find above, below 
An afterward of rest? 
O death, with whom we plead in vain 
To. stay thy fatal kalfe ; 
ls there beyond the reach of 

An alterward of life? 

A. : we know this seeming | 
herlimbs. | richtliy undersiood, 
God's own Cime and way fulfill 
afterward of good. 
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‘things that perhaps you are wasting sympathy on them about. Take the climate, 
for instance, of North China. I do not want to speak disrespectfully of what — 
inap be called the capital of the American Board, the City of Boston, State of © 

Massachusetts ; but anybody who lives where the east winds from Labrador come 
.... down through all the spring need not waste any sympathy upon people living in — 
) North China. It is an invigorating climate and, with~ care, a very healthful © 
|  ¢limate. And, as to the separation from friends, why, the merchants all over 
| China suffer separation also. The separation from children is one of the hard 
things, when the time comes to send them home ; but really, the hardest thing — 

what I did not know of — something that we cannot appreciate — is what may be 

| called the tremendous pressure of heathen life that bears down upon a man until 
| +t seems to force the very life out of him. As a matter of fact, when they live too” 
Jong in the interior, some of them actually suffer from mental aberration. It is” 

. @ matter which needs to be very carefully considered by the Secretaries of this 
: - Board, that their missionaries are not too long confined in interior parts of the 

empire of China or of any other heathen land. 4 
You know the methods of work, by preaching, by medical aid, by the teaching 
of women in the schools. You must not understand that it is like the preaching — 
a that you have here, with your regular sermon. They take a room upon a side 
mt street, they start up a hymn and draw in the people, for the Chinese streets are. 

oce- always full of people ready to be drawn to anything novel. The people go in 
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Lee : and out as they please ; they ask questions which require a good deal of tact to 
oe ~—Ssanswer. I remember one of my friends was once preaching upon happiness. 
stale As soon as he got through he was addressed by one of his audience : “ You 
hag | have been telling us about happiness; do you want to know my idea of happi- 
lame, ness?” “Yes.” “Well, my idea of happiness is to have nothing to do and 
cog have your belly full of rice.” That is the ordinary Chinaman’s ideal of 


happiness. 
The condition of woman there I could talk about till midnight,— the most 
dreadful and sad thing in all China. If any man wants to compare any heathen 
religion with Christianity, even what is generally considered to be the pure 
loftiest, — the Confucian system of etHics,— there are a dozen different tests ; but 
- | beg that the condition of woman where Christ has not come be noticed... Tk —_ 
is nothing that makes a man’s heart bleed so, in all Chinese life, as the conditio 
of woman — ignorant, abject, slave and drudge as she is of man, from the day o 
her birth to the day of her death. But Christian women can get access to them. 
and that is why we need women missionaries and. women physicians in China 
The most expert physician in the world would not be allowed to go anc 
prescribe for a woman, for it is contrary to their ideas of propriety ; and hence 
rejoice that female physicians are going to Indiaand China. I had the p | 
of knowing soime of them and seeing them in their work, and I think I may be 
pardoned upon the soil of Michigan for saying that I took pride in knowing | 
four of them were all graduates of the university with which I had the ples 
of being connected. I felt a sort of fatherly interest in them, I ath glad to 
say, in this connection, that five more — three men, and two. women -— have ni: 
year gone from that university to Syria and Asia Minor on the same errand, and 
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THE BLACKNESS. 


Reasons Offered fer the Color of 
African’s Skin. 


Mr. Muttieu Willtams, in the current num- 
r of The Gentieman’s Magazine, says this , 
uestion has pumied all the physiologists . 
o have given it any amount of thought. 
otonly are human beings bleck or dark 
hot climates, but other resembling ani- 
vary in like manner. Pigs are ueually 
s far as I have seen) invariably black in hot 
imeates. Blumenbaoh ineluded this vari- 
ion among. the resembiances of pigs to . 
areelves. If we expose two surfaces eimi- 
win all respects but color to the giare of |. 
6 Sun, the black becomes hotter and the 
ther 

Tees 


net heated. Franklin's ovlebrated experi- 
ont of placing pieces of differently colored 


observing the depths to which they re 
in the snow {llustrates this 
ing! 


gly. 
 Agoording to this a biack skin should be 
wafit fot enduring the flerte radia- 
of the tropical sun. Many speculations 
mm Offered to account for this apr at 
fox; but the only satisfactory one 
ve met with was suggested lately by 
werespondent to Nature. He states 
yns for believing that the penetration 
ght through the skin to theinterna! orga 
the body is injurious, aad he further 


Such Penstration May Occur. 
considerable extent uniees special pro- 
sion is made against It. One of my echool- 
y experiments was to shut m upina 
ndowlees store-room, the whieh 


as freciy exposed to the sun, and then 
lace the keyhole or crevices 


therefore 
not say whether 
sneiucent as then. It has lately been 
posed to examine the stomach 
puning the patient to swallow an « 

mp. which will Uluminate sufficiently to 
its condition through 
reg vmen say propored, but sua 


ow In the rete cuscosum of the negre 
ng opaque tike other forme ‘of 
wat form an effectual vell and th 
wotect that most important organ below, 

vera, or true skin, abodily envel- 


vacoular tissue, presentin 
urfase of circulating .blood, which ie cer- 
wh 


ainly subject to brilliant Ujumination 
ly protested from sunlight by the 
nsiucent cuticle. 
We Know that su t bas conside 
chemical energy, and that sunstroke, t 
which light-complexioned people are espe 
ly limble, is more dependent on light ths 
m mere temperature; and such being th 
base, the value of and effective veil or soree 
xtendidg over the whole hody may bé ve 
‘ though accompanied with 
derabie heat and roasting of the cuéfel 
hich iteclf insensibie. The shading 
sct.of the is, in fact, due to 


rerwior 


7 


graduate according to their de- 
arkness on to white, which is the. the earth when springin into the air. 


oth on the snow when the sun wae shining | 


ome rather far-fetched and pedantic, have | 
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FLESHLY LITERATURE, 
HE article on ** The Morally Objection. 
able in Literature,” by QO. B. Frothing. 
ham, in the North American Review tor 
October, ie at once timely, delicate and 
discriminating. It draws s clear line be. 


tween the works that offend only by their) 
j incidental coarseness and those of the ip. | 


4 fectious, deadly class, which suppress con. 


science and encourage vice. Ke thes 

jand women improve {p goodness, they put 

their grosser instincts beneath their feet, | 
Healthy people are not eensual. However} 
robust; however “virile” they may be,| 
they are clean in thought as well as con.| 
duct. Scholars, writers, students of pagan 

learning, enthusiaste for ideas, reformers, | 
regenerators, devotees of thought, in our! 
time, conscious of their high calling, avoid| 
sensuality as by inetinct, as man spurns) 


Population of the World. 
The total popalation of the globe is now 
3 reported by Drs Behm and Wagner at |. 
483,800,000. According to. their last re. 
port it was 1,465,900,000. ~ This difference 
would indicate a decrease of 22,000,000, 
but as a matter of fact there has, according 
to these authorities, been an increase of 
more than 33,000.000. This is explained 
by the fact ‘that the population of China 
has been very much overestimated hereto- 
fore. In the last issue of this work it was 


given at 434,000,000; it is mow putat 379, 


d ,000. In fact, in these countries alone 
. in which censuses have been taken the of. 
, ficial returns show an aggre increase 
- $2,000,000 during the preceding interval of 
- 10 years. The number of pedple inhabit 
ing the ey) divissions of the globe, a 
‘given by Behm and bby and are as fol- 
ws :—Europe, 327,743, Asia, 795,- 
1 591,000; Africa, ‘205,823,000; America, | 
100,215,000; Australia and Polynesia, 4,- 
232,000; Polar regions, 82,000; Russia is 
credited with 83,000,000 inhabitants ; China 
379,000,000 ; Japan,36,000,000, and British 
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d there's a good deal more in pie than 
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se of tobacco, sanctioned a continuance of it without 


say of that professional brother. It is reported that 


both children began to smoke soon after they were one | 

year old, and) that their, natural craving for it was naa | 

mendous, Possibly they inherited with the appe tite | 
ey 


tamount of ‘‘tolerance” for the weed, and th 
may be slow to show the ill effects of it, bat we take 
some consolation in a firm conviction that they will not | 
live to pass along their abnormality to another genera- : 


tion. ‘‘Their father is immensely proud of their) 


accomplishment, and supplies them with all the cigars 
and tobacco they want ; it is worth a great deal to him 
ina business way.” ‘It is indescribably amusing to 


see the little fellows toddle into the barroom, and call |! 


for cigars." The subsequent history of these much 
abused infants will be interesting, but it will not be 
“indescribably amusing.” 


ra 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ “HEALTH HABITS.” |. 


N answer to any inquiry concerning his habits of liv- 
ing, Mr. John Burroughs, widely known as a man of 
letters, writes : 

ms up the use of meat on the advice of my physi- 

ears ago, and my health has been much better 
since. ‘fina T need less physical exercise, that my 
nerves are much steadier, and that I have far fewer dull, 
blank, depressing days ; in fact, all the functions of my 
body are much better performed by abstaining from 
meat. In sutivmer I make very free use of milk. I eat 
eggs, oysters, fish and fowl, oatmeal, hominy, beans and | 
a great deal of fruit of all kinds. When I can get good 
buttermilk I want no better drink. There is great virtue 
in buttermilk. One year ago I gave up the use of coffee, 
and I find I am greatly the gainer by it. Oecertain peri- 
odical headaches with which I was afflicted I attributed 


tocofiee. It seems that the only part of my organization | 
that needs stimulating is the secretive ; meat and coffee | 
clog and hinder these functions, while a fruit and vege- | 
lable diet favor them. One must study his own animal | 
ccoonomyand adapt his habits of eating and drinking and | 


of work: to it. What suits me will not suit all.” 


HE Alpha of April Ist contains an interesting | 


article entitled “Yes, or No,” by Rose Wright 
Bryan, and also a report of London's welcome to Mr. 


Stead on his release from Holloway goal. ‘Telegraphic , 


bows made it pretty generally known throughout the 


United States that Mr, Stead’s exposure of sex-vice in| 
London resulted in his incarceration during about three \ 
months by that curious sort of governmental action | 
that seems to oppose reform, An English judge of ‘‘ye| 


iden time,” who earned a great reputation for cruel 
and outrageous decisions once said. “‘ He who would go 
shout a reform is guilty of high treason.” Evidently 


hat sort of spirit has not died ont in the mother coun- | 


wy and we have some of it among us, It is, however, 
vorthy of remark that all this commotion in England 
Ms resulted in Parliamentary action raising the Wage 
@ consent,” and the wave of reform in this direction 
Mis reached many of the States of the Union where our 


nding no of evil from. the |) 


stint Except for the scriptural injunction against call- |: 
ing ‘thy brother a fool,” we should have something to |: 


igislators are action of 
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sponsible in this case. They allowed their/brothei, 
feeling to go so far as to make them say that the chlon. 
form was being properly administered for the purpose o; 
ansesthesia and that the physician was not to blame. |; 
was merely a case of whitewashing. Again we say thy 
had such a thing occurred in a Homeopathic or Eclecti 
Institution it would not have been allowed’ to blow ove 
with so little publicity and: without: grave ‘charges ¢; 
incompetency and perhaps a heavy stit for malpractic. 
Those who live in glass’ houses had better'not throy 
stones and we therefore warn Dr. A; W. Atchison, o/ 
ison, Texas, that he had better not stir up the ques. 
on of incompetency lest he find the facts in the lin 
of mistakes, blunders and malpractice ‘‘either ludicrous, 
serious or fatal,” come home to roost with a tag upon 
them showing that they are the blunders of the oij 
‘gchool physicians and surgeons. 


THE TOBACCO HABIT. 


' | ‘WO of our medical exchanges have contained a le. 
ter from a physician telling his expetience with 
tobacco. He had been in the habit of using it, ‘in 
every form, perhaps not in excessive quantities,” for 
thirty years, and during at least twenty years his bodily 
health and vigor were remarkably good. But during 
five years past he has been subject to attacks of diarrh«a, 
followed by long periods of obstinate constipation ; o 
one oceasion when away from home and using mor 
tobaceo than usnal he fell in a fainting fit, and on ap. 
other,such on he was suddenly attacked with ter. 
Ghest paifis, He naturally concluded that tobace 
was injuring him, and ceased the habit at once, ‘‘ with. 
‘ont inconvenience.” This case paves the way for a fer 
remarks. Many men are so constituted that they may 
go on using tobacco ten or twenty years without apparen 
‘ill effect, and the daily papers are constantly informing, 
us of very aged persons who seem to thrive on the pipe. 
but the fact remains that in the long run almost ever 
user of tobacco sees cause to regret the habit—unles 
he dies too soon. The-young man of twenty years may 
find his hands trembling like those of a palsied oli 
man ; the man of thirty may find his brain imcapaci. 
tated for business, and his whole nervous system under. 
mined ; the man of forty may find his muscular fibr 
so relaxed that he is troubled with falling rectum, o 
‘impotency ; the man of fifty or more years may fini 
himself tottering in mind and body on the verge of : 
premature grave ; the man or boy of any age is likely 
to find his heart’s action deranged, his stomach dis. 
ordered, his intellect clouded and his physiéal endur- 
ance impaired by the use of tobacco. 

Itis only a question of time, if the man lives long 
enough, when almost every victim of the tobacco habit 
shall find reason to regret it. It is hard to make him believe 
that the time will come, and many a one is really suf. 
fering long before he can Le convinced that tobacco is 
the cause, while some actually die from the effects of it 
without knowing what kills them. | 
A letter from Springfield, Ohio, to the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazelte, describes the five-year-old child of : 
saloon keeper, a prodigy named Petey, who is renouned 
throughout the city for his ability to smoke fifteen 
cigars daily. Petey has a three-year-old brother ty 
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and females that are now in Paradise. 
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‘It is eustomary on the close of the Sabbath when the 
sun is declining, to sing a very mournful Psalm and 
they always take as long as possible getting through it, 
the reason is, it.is supposed that during the Sabbath the 
spirits are released from the remorse that some suffer, 
and in charity you prolong the Sabbath to the very last 
moment. Some Rabbis say that during the Sabbath 
every Jew is taken possession of by a spirit that needs 


nourishment, and that is the reason why they consume 


so much food and drink on that day. ' 
When a Jew or Jewess dies, the vessels of water are at 
once emptied, because it is supposed that the spirit of 
the oy baptises him or herself before leaving the 
earth for the spheres, and the water is then impure. 


| When a lady dies in her accouchment, the couch is re- 


arranged daily for thirty days, because the departed 
spirit is supposed to visit it once every twenty-four 
hours for that time, During the seven days of mourn- 
ing, the looking glasses are all covered over, in case the 
spirit of the departed should come and show him or her- 


self, thereby distressing the family. An oil ie | 


burnt for thirty days after the ‘death of a parent, 

wife or husband, and on the anniversary of the day, and 
it is supposed the spirit hovers near the light, and 
numerous. other customs all showing the belief that we 
are surrounded by the spirit world, and as they say in 
their prayers, a thousand are on my right hand, and ten 
thousand are on wy left. 

I will now read you avery interesting extract from 
that rare and almost unknown work, the Oabala. This 
was translated by the distinguished Hebrew scholar, C. 
D. Ginsburgh, Doctor of Laws, this gentleman was a 
Jew, he married a rich Christian lady, and became 
nominaly a Christian. 

“Tsaac Loria, called by the Jews Ari, was born at 
Jerusalem in the year 1534, over three hundred and fifty 
years ago, having lost his father when young, he was 
educated by his rich uncles in all the Hebrew lore. At 
the age of twenty-two he was a t Talmudical scholar. 
He was fond of leading a secluded life. He dwelt ina 
cottage on the bank of the Nile, and gave himself up to 
meditation and reveries. Here he had constant inter- 
views with the Prophet Elias, who communicated to him 
sublime doctrines, and when asleep his soul would 
ascend to the spheres and converse with the souls of the 
great teachers of bye gone gays. When he was thirty- 


-six years of age the Prophet Elias appeared to him again 


and told him to go to Palestine, where his successor was 
awaiting him, and there surrounded by his disciples he 
aaa such sublime teachings from the spirits of the 
departed Rabbis and philesaoheds that he thought he 
was the Messiah.” So you see that though the people 
are forbidden to hold spirit communion, to the learned 
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THE HARBING: 


and virtuous man is our brother like any other Jew.” | 
Isaiah said, “the feasts and the fasts, the sacrifices and 
the ceremonies were not what was required; the onl 

sacrifice required was acontrite heart. Cease from evil 
and learn to do good, go relieve the widow, the father- 
less and the afflicted.” | 

Neither is the belief in the Messiahship any funda- | 
mental portion of the Jewish faith, it is true t at some | 
Jews believe Elijah the prophet will be the Messiah, who | 
will return in a new , to assemble the multitudes to | 
return to Jerusalem, and every passover they look for | 
him, but others more enlightened, and with broader and | 
more comprehensive views interpret differently. They | 
say Jerusalem means city of peace, and where your 
swords shall be turned into ploughshares, and men shall 
learn to war no more. When my house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all nations, then shall we have 
Jerusalems throughout the: world. 

The Messiah is knowledge. The Talmud says the 
verse, “do not touch my Messiah” means do not disturb 
the children in the schools. That knowledge is of more 
importance than the temple and all its ceremonies. And 
that Jerusalem was destroyed because the instruction of 
the young was neglected. Also the world will be saved : 
by the breath of school children. 


Physical manifestations among the Jews I have not| - 


alluded to, though portions of their literatare is per- 
meated with them, and not a century since there lived 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, London, a great 
Rabbi named Dr. Falk, many years since I knew people 
who had been acquainted with him. He was never 
known to purchase food, fireing or clothes; yet the 
cupboards were always full. He was said to be a great | 
clairvoyant, he would tell you the contents of a letter 
ay brought in your pocket. He also healed diseases 

y the laying on of hands. Once in the month, he with 
other Rabbis went to Epping Forest to pray and hold 
spirit communion, it was six miles from London, and it 
is related that on one occasion the back wheel of the 
coach came off, but the coach rolled safely on, the wheel 
following behind the coach all the way down and back ~ 
again ; this is only one of the numerous tales that were 
related of him. 

In the controversy some few weeks back between 
Bishop Moorhouse and Dr. Jacobson; the doctor said 
that Ohristianity had been of great value in the world, 
being the means to an end, its proselytising character 
had brought over the idolatrous nations given to human 
sacrifices and other abominable practices to a better and 
more humanising belief, although it teaches that God 
ns his only son as a sacrifice for all our sins. That 

ristianity will be superseded by the more advanced 
and enlightened teachings of modern Judaism that 
wires no sacrifice but a contrite heart, I fully believe, 
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SHAKER COLLECTION 


Item 369 


| 
| 
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—At the 
first meeting of the Kentucky Historical Society, the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Indian generosity and magnanimitPwus 
related by a gentleman distinguished in the annals of Ken- 
tucky, with whose permissién we give it to the public 


our paper: 

About the year 1784 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan” em- 
barked in @ barge at the Falls of the Ohio, where Lovie 
ville now stands, with a party, to descend the River. The 
boat having stopped at the Yellow Banks, on the Indian 

| side, some distance below, Mr. Rowan borrowed a rifle of 
one of the company, stepped on shore and strolled into 
the bottom, obably rather in pursuit of amusement than 
i game ; for, from always having been of a feeble constitu- 
| tion and averse to action, he knew not how to use a rifle, 
andvesides had.with him but the single charge of ammu- 
nition which was in the gun. He unconsciously protracted 
| his stay. beyond what he intended; and returning to the 
spot where had lqapded, saw nothing of the boat nor the 
company he had left. 1t being a time of hostility with the 
[ndiams, and suspicions of their a h having alarmed 


Interesting Incident in Kentucky History 


the party, they had put off and e down the stream with 
all pussible haste, not daring to linger for their companion 
on shore. 


Mr. R. now found himself alone on the banks of the 
| Ohio, a vast and trackless forest stretching around him, 
with but one charge of powder, and himself too unskilled 
in the use of the rifle to profit even by that, and liable at 
at uny moment to fall into the hands of the savages. 
nearest settlement of the whites was Vincennes, (now in 
Indiana) distant probably about one hundred miles. Sha 
ping his course as nearly as he could calculate for this, he 
commenced his perilous and hopeless journey. Unaccus- 
tomed to travelling in the forest, he soon lost all reckoning 
of his way, and wandered about at venture. Impelled by 
the gnawings of hunger, be discharged his rifle at = deer 
that happened to o- near him, but migséd it. The third 
day found him still wandering, whether toward Vincennes 
or from it, he knew not—exhausted, famished and des- 
pairing. Several times had he laid down, as he thoughit, 
to die. Roused by the sound of ‘a gun not far distant, be 
tokening, as he well knew, the presence of the Indians, he 
proceeded towards the spot whence the report bad proceed- 
ed, resolved as a last hope of life, to surrender himself to 
those whdse tender mercies he knew to be cruel. 
Advancing a short distance he saw an Indian a 
ing, who, on discovering him—as the first impulse was on 
any alarm, with both the whites and Indians on the from 
| tiers, in time of hostiiities—drew up his rifle to his shoul- 
| der, in readiness to fire. Mr. R. turned the butt of his 
| and the Indian, with French politeness, turned-the butt of 
his also. ‘They approached each other. The Indian, see- 
ing his pale and emaciated appearance, and understanding 
the’ cause, took him to his wigwam, a few miles distant, 
where he cooked for him several days, and treated him 
with the greatest hospitality. Then learning from him by 
| signs that he wished to go to Vincemmes, the Indian imme- 
| diately left his hunting, took his rifle and a small stock of 
provisions, and conducted him in safety to that settlement 
a distance from his cabin of about eighty miles. 
Having arrived there, and wishing to reward well the 
generous Indian te whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made 
arrangements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom & 
he made himself known, to give him three hundred dol- 
lars. But the Indian would not receive a farthing. When 
made to understand by Mr. R., through an interpreter 
that he could not be happy unless he would accept some- 
thing, he ae pointing to a new blanket near him, that 
he would e that; and added, wrapping his own blanket 
around his shoulders, “‘ when I wrap myself in it, I will 
think of you.”’ 
| Where was there ever a white man, that even in a ti 
| of peace, would have so befriended an Indian ? LB. 
|. * Uncle of the present Hon. John Rowan, of Louisville.] 


.{catel. 
.|whanne alle thingis werimgederid togid- 


‘icalf and sleygh ye, and ete we and make 


-}uede him'safe.’ 


{and I neuer brak thi commandement,.and 


| lwing anecdote. 


OLD ENGLISH. 


Wickuirre’s TRANSLATION OF THE 
Son. 


Our common version of the Bible w 
made inthe reign of James thé First. | 
The earliest English translation was 
Wickliffe’s, finished in 1381. Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Prodigal Son 1s consid- 
ered an example of the best English style 
of that time. Wickliffe’s English, obso 
lete as the orthography is, is intelligible 
and this specimen serves to illustrate the 
change produced in our language in the 
two centuries, which elapsed between| 
the reigns of Richard II. and- James I. of (i | 
England. | 
.“ A man had twey sones: and the yon- 
ger of them seide to he fadir, ‘Fadir, 
geve me the porcioun of catel that fall- 
ith to me! and he departide to lem the 
And not after manye dayes, 


er, the yongere sone went forth in pil- 
grimage into a fer cuutree, and ther he 
wastide his goodis in lyvinge lecherously. 
And after that he hadde endifalie thingis 
a strong hungur was made in that cuntree, 
and he bigan to have nede. And he 
went and drough bim to oon of the cyte- 
seynes of that cuntree, and he sente him 
inte his toun, to feedswyn. And he cov- 
itede to fille his womb of the coddis that 
tLe hoggis eeten and no man gaf him. 
And he turnede agen into himself, and 
seide, ‘How manye hirid men in my fa- 
dir’s had plente of looues, and I perisch 
here thorou hungur! I sehal rise up and 
go to my fadir, and I schal seye to him, 
‘fadir, | haue synned into heuene and bi- 
fore thee, and now] am not worthi to be 
clepid thi sone: make meas oon of thin 
higd men.’—And he rose up and came to 
his fadir; and whanne he was yet afer, 
his fadir sigh him, and was stirid by mer- 
sy, and heran, and fel on his necke, and 
kisside him. - And the sone seide to him, 
‘Fadir, I haue synned into heuene and 
bifere thee, and. now Fam not worthi to 
be clepid thisone.” And the fadir seide 
to his seruantis, ‘Swithe brynge ye forthe 
the first stole, and clothe ye him, and 
gyue yea ryng in his hond, and schoon 
on his feet. And brynge ye a fatt 


we feeste; for this my sone was ded, and 
hath lyued ages, he perischide and 1s 
founden.’ And alle men bigunnen to ete. 
But his eldre sone was in the field; and 
whanne he cam, and neighede to the| Im 
hous, he herd a syméfonye and a croudes oe 
And he €lépid oon of the seruantis, and | 
axide what these thingis weren. And he 
seide to him, ‘thi brother is comen; and 
thi fadir slough a fatt calf, for he ressey- 
And he was wrooth, and 
wolde not come yn: therefor his fadir 
gode out and bigan to preye him, and he 
seyde, ‘lo so manye yeeris | serue thee 


thou neuer gaue to mea kide that] with 
my frendis sculde hauceeten. Butaftir 
this thi sone at hath deuourid his sub- 
stance with ho@ris, cam, tisou hasglayn 
to him a fatt calf.” And he seide to him, 
‘sone, thouart euermore-with me, and 
all my thingis be thine. But it behofte to 
make feeste and baue joye, for this thi 
brother was ded and lyude agen, he per- 
ischide and is foundun.’* 


* Wickliffe’s Testameut, Barber's ed. p. 76. 


An Irish newspaper furnishes athe fol- 


“There is a portrait of Shakspeare in 
the possession of a gentleman of Dublin, 
which contains an inscription indicating 
that it was\ presented by our immortal 
bard himself to Ann Hathaway: and Ma- 
yor W. Stewart, of Lisburn, has favored 
the Belfast papers with the following 
copy of an orginal letter als® sent to this 


young lady by Shakspeare, when he was 
27, and she 19 years of agg; she after-| 
i wards became his wife :— 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
9 
¥ 


Interesting Incident in Kentucky History.—At the 
first meeting of the Kentucky Historical Society, the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Indian generosity and magnanimitPwus 
related by a gentleman distinguished in the annals of Ken- 
tucky, with whose permissién we give it to the public 
through our paper: 

About the year 1784 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan* em- 
barked in a barge at the Falls of the Ohio, where Louis 
ville now stands, with a party, to descend the River. The 
boat having stopped at the Yellow Banks, on the Indian 


| side, some distance below, Mr. Rowan borrowed a rifle of 
| one of the company, stepped on shore and strolled into 


the bottom, rather in pursuit of amusement than 


game; for, from always having been of a feeble constitu. 
tion and averse to action, he knew not how to use a rifle, 


| anv’ csides hed with him but the single charge of ammu- 


nition which was in the 


. He unconsciously protracted 
his gtay beyond what he intended; and returning to the 


| spot where bed lapded, saw nothing of the boat nor the 


company he had left. lt being a time of hostility with the 
indians, and suspicions of their a h having alarmed 
the party, they had put off and e down the stream with 
all possible haste, not daring to linger for their companion 
on shore. 

Mr. R. now found himself alone on the banks of the 


| Ohio, a vast and trackless forest stretching around him, 


with but one charge of powder, and himself too unskilled 
in the use of the rifle to profit even by that, and liable at 
at uny moment to fall into the hands of the savages. The 
nearest settlement of the whites was Vincennes, (now in 
Indiana) distant probably about one hundred miles. Sha 
ping his course as nearly as he could calculate for this, he 
commenced his perilous and j . Unaceus- 
tomed to travelling in the forest, he soon lost all reckoning 
of -his way, and wandered about at venture. Impelled by 
the gnawings of hunger, be discharged his rifle at a deer 
that happened to near him, but migséd it. The third 
dey found him whether toward Vincennes 
or from it, he knew not—exhausted, famished and des- 
pairing. Several times had he laid down, as he thouglit, 
to die. Roused by the sound of ‘# gun not far distant, be- 
tokening, as he well knew, the presence of the Indians, he 
proceeded towards the spot whence the report bad proceed- 
ed, resolved as a last hope of life, to surrender himself to 
those whose tender mercies he knew to be cruel. 
Advancing a short distance he saw an Indian a 
ing, who, on discovering him—as the first impulse was on 


| any alarm, with both the whites and Indians on the fron 
| tiers, in time of hostiiities—drew up his rifle to his shoul- 


| diately left his hunting, took his rifle 


| of peace, would have so befriended an Indian ? 
| ™* Unele of the present Hon. Johan Rowan, of Louisville.] 


| der, in readiness to fire. Mr. R. turned the butt of hi,s 
} and the Indian, with French politeness, turned-the butt of 


his also. They approached each other. The Indian, see- 
ing his pale and emaciated appearance, and understanding 
thie’ cause, took him to his wigwam, a few miles distant, 
where he cooked for him several days, and treated him 
with the greatest hospitality. Then learning from him by 
signs that he wished to go to Vincennes, the Indian imme- 
ly and a small stock of 
provisions, and conducted him in safety to that settlement 
a distance from his cabin of about eighty miles. 
Having arrived there, and wishing to reward well the 
generous Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made 
arrangements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom 
he made himself known, to give him three hundred dol- 
lars. But the Indian would not receive a farthing. When 
made to understand by Mr. R., through an interpreter 
that he could not be happy unless he would accept some- 
thing, he replied, pointing to a new blanket near him, that 
he would take that; and added, wrapping his own blanket 
around his shoulders, “ when I wrap myself in it, I will 
think of you.” 
Where was there ever a white man, that even in a time 


L. B. 


earliest 


>|tLe hoggis eeten and no man gaf him. 


OLD ENGLISH. 


Wickuirre’s TRANSLATION OF THE 
PropiGat Son. 


Our common version of the Bible : 
made inthe reign of James thé First, | 
nglish translation was 
Wickliffe’s, finished in 1381. Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Prodigal Son is consid- 
ered an example of the best English style 
of that time. Wickliffe’s English, obso 
lete as the orthography is, is intelligible 
and this specimen serves to illustrate the 
change produced in our language in the 
two centuries, which elapsed between 
the reigns of Richard Il. and- James I. off 
England. 

man had twey sones: and the yon- 
ger of them seide to"the fadir, ‘Fadir, 
geve me the porcioun of catel that fall- 
ith to me! and he departide to hem the 
catel. And not after manye dayes, 
whanne alle thingis werimgederid togid- 
er, the yongere sone went forth in pil- 
grimage into a fer cuutree, and ther he 
wastide his goodis in lyvinge lecherously. 
And after that he hadde endifalie thingis 
a strong hungur was made in that cuntree, 
and he bigan to have nede. And he 
went and drough bim to oon of the cyte- 
seynes of that cuntree, and he sente him 
inte his toun, to feedswyn. And he cov-| 
itede to fille his womb of the coddis that 


Aud he turnede agen into himself, and 
seide, ‘How manye hirid men in my fa- 
dir’s bad plente of looues, and I perisch 
here thorou hungur! I sehal rise up and 
go to my fadir, and I schal seye to him, 
‘fadir, | haue synned into heuene and bi- 
fore thee, and now | am not worthi to be 
clepid thi sone: make me as oon of thin 
higd men.’—And he rose up and came to 
his fadir; and whanne he was yet afer, 
his fadir sigh him, and was stirid by mer- 
sy, and heran, and fel on his necke, and 
kisside him. - And the sone seide to him, 
‘Fadir, I haue synned into heuene and 
bifore thee, and. now Fam not worthi to 
be clepid thisone.” And the fadir seide 
to his seruantis, ‘ Swithe brynge ye forthe 
the first stole, and clothe ye 
gyue yea ryng in his hond, -.. 


on his feet. And bryp¢ > 
2 


‘icalf and sleygh ye, and 


we feeste; for this mys > 
hath lyued agea, 
founden.’” Ands\ 5 
But bis eldre’2 

whanne hey > 
hous, 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
S 
one 
i > > 
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The attack lasted one hour and twenty 

| minutes; killed and wounded on the side of 

on our side, killed and wound- 
nie ed 27. 
Excirement tn Matne.—We learn that Tuesday morning 

Me., have become Thus with a handfull | T as 

excited wit vent theories of gallant a defence Gs i 

Miller,”’ as to ne lect all : ce is On record, and estab- 

volling sock froth thou THE SIEGE OF PUEBLA. 

s and the furniture from their dwellings. They [From a young American Mechanic in § esc*pes. A cosas ey three very narrow 

set the twenty-third of next month as the day Mexico, to his brother}in New York rim of ma hat " 4 bad ge ne oF 

i the world will be destroyed and they shall be ‘J of ra 4 Eh — the effect of a pinch 

Selectmen of Orrington have given public of January 3 o'clock edn the first day 

ce, “by hand bills, that several persons named, |§ much dreaded Li in the afternoon, the Runawa¥ Horses.—V ari 
io be put under guardianship, and all persons are | tonia Sa on of this eer? Don An-3 been adopted to check arious plans have 
Against purchasing any property, real or |§ Republi uta Anna, lately ent of without eff t th tle 
er as all contracts or deeds will be this chy plains causes has hee 
and void.on account of their i © army 12.000 ; indeed 
their affairs. ‘The fay immediately besieged the fr constantly filled with acceunts 
plis increasing in Orrington, and all seem to ful- agine to yourself men, wemen and child- ents from such causes. A very simple 
the lead of selling ng att they ren, running in all directions, seeking a hid- ape is proposed in an English periodical. 
mediate wants, and'to leave the future ing place. In less than two hours, more than rtly of independent 
Bangor Whig, Thursda 40,000 people of this famous city, left their 

. 50 ; y. s property and their houses to the mer of common leather, one end of which is attach- 

sas excited soldiery. I told cy of an & ed to the bridle at the top of the horse’sh 
Bans D made their you that the army § while the other rests at th 
tie the arrival of th , ne CONFLAGRA fir appearance on Wednesday, the & saddle, o h the pummel of the 
Barbadoce,we have received || nine o'clock the morning. the euse maybe. Running upon the ea 
file of the rbadoe urday, nine o’clock in the morni ing upon 
"Of the 6th ult., efi M ih ———<- pang which gave us time to make eur streets well -¥ part by mg&ns of loops, is a short piece 
disastrous fire which occuried at Bridgetown, on the 4 fortified. Aboht one hour before the of catgut, which rests against the windpipe 
Might of the 3d and morning ol dge wn, on the mencement of Genteal com- § of the animal, ready to be pulled up against 

mer says: “A fourth of the stone-built portion of # °% sent a flag of truce to the ta An- & that organ by|taking hold of the nearer end 
arcity is inruins! Hundreds of the inhabitants fj OU! Governer if to inform § of the rein. quick and firm pull 
a of pounds sterling worth of : ? cessary to bring him to i 

has been destroved nota single soul esca T on ah instantaneous 
Globe then Gives a list of about two hundred All the streets were barricaded with bales of = ast Detween Ris teeth 
and a statement of the losses incur- about feet in height, with a cannon every ordinary means of checking 
in the aggregate to about in the middle. Our forces were imthe inside bat me Sone halon! Ce 
e globe of. same afternoon, adds :— of the barricades. The attacking party had being 
ry the city 16 quite suspended, the them. It was pretty hard instantly 
. and eve st rus 

asenzers of the Man Eri, which arrived here ff US We 2,000 against B cious way of stopping a runaway ho and 

to have exhibued a Tearful, attack commenced about nine in the morning it is 
Timity ; but to us on shore it was o unmi om the part of the enemy and lasted ti)! six in § no aad a Oe oe 
Horror and awe, as we could only m it in detaal, the evening. Ofthe enemy about 300 were tae he stops. i 

i amid the distractions of wailing and jamenta- killed, and 200 wcunded; on eurside yey 
veering flames—the || killed and 13 wounded. 
of gunpowder, as the houses were blown down nm the attack again commenced about 40’- 8. The late news by the Great Western reminds us 
$ artiliery—and worst, and most revolting of clock—pretty early work, and not very plea- bow differently these “ accidents? treated | 
and hurrahings of the sant I assure you,—end lasted sid one in the gland. One of our papers an 
rejoicing atthe progress ofthe On one side, none explosion in a steam factory, by which three 
"According to the Globe, the free negroes conduct- killed bn not known. _ On our side, none #" ir workmen were killed. The coroner's jury 
i themselves with an entire want la sdete. on led, but 2 wounded. We then suspended @ nich was summoned, immediately proceeded to 
occasion, plundering the houses in some instan- action till 5 o’clock, when at again com- mpoquite into the anses of the catastrophe, and be- 
valuable property into the part of the enemy and lasted use it was the machiary was a lit 
vened Covers : on the part oftheene- defective, returned a verd of man- 
Fine instant means to reheve the cite ki more than 200. On our Mplaughter against the owners. In this country, the 
& Georgian, Feb. 27. _ 1 killed, 5 wounded. The following Meo'y Without inquiring into the matter at all, would 
over do we reccollect y, Monday, Santa Anna sent another flag ve found no one blame.” 
to have seen go of tru d inf 
and many deaths the race and informed the Governor ‘if he did 
Isseason. There is scarcely a family im, # not susrender he would send all his forces 
ihe tourn, wherein somne'ef its mensiaalaet and overpower us, at the same time inform- 
Beever, or some other disease. The ing the inhabitants that he would gi —_ nea . 
medical profession’ have pard e would give a free SEE 
their tal + to all who would join him. Fortun- Nauvoo Fortirication —We learn by a gentle- 
=. He accepted his man direct from Nauvoo, says the Warsaw Signal 
we, by a friend in. New Bedford, with give them three City that structure is 

of New Bedford, ‘Mass, Apri, med, I would not you ait six 

of a | did not again ¢ Ugmence the Temple pre the centre. It is to be 

half long, and one column, 2,000 in carrying itforward.. 7 pag 

colwnns of 1,000 each; and although it was —_ 


spoken ofa few of parpeees to which “Anastatic }| lerites were particularly mtere 
may be a od It is to ter, and it 101 
the invention is the restoration of the ancient or in- ete the uses to which it may be applied in I) Jasz Signs of the Times,” A 
jured engravings or etchings—that is, itan engraving of an for the immediate dissolution 
he’s been injured—not, be it understodd, as reg end of ingalsalable public beneht and that this may §| Earth ; several venerable ladies 
| | be speedily 1m progress of realization must be the and made instantaneous preparation to eat th 
red by having every line and touch refreshed with | jet eb a im the well-being of art and the #) off Even the most eceptical 1 presets 
new ink, so as to give the work with all its details etors not having vet established their §| doctrines suepected mognt | cos 
as_if fresh from the wood or copper. steam press, it will be clearly jinderstood that the re- {| and looked upon the flakes yoody Rtg 
To desoribe briefly the preparation of a plate or sults we ak of have hf roduced by a small th no little consternation. Wee : a 
cylinder, let us stfppose a newspaper about to be re- hand spe It is confident! thas the results and calc lated gh 
printed by this means. The sheet is first moister.ed | with will notebe tess. shis, how- affair ts rather strange, 
with dilated acid and placed between sheets ot blot- “ever, remains to be proved. corresponding the wisest heads. It appears that throwgh 
ung er that the superfluous moisture by thismeang altend the efforts of the inven- shower fell upon a small space, the le 
whrch is tor, the most marvelous results must at once ensue; over 800 feet square ; and the Bil in vi 
e.ches them away. In all cases where the letter. {or it Died pieces of bloody flesh more ther, 
press is of recent date, or not perhaps older than half ff Pr?ei9 000 copies in aday. And not to forget the @| avy thing to which we can compare teem ightly | 
year, afew minutes suffice for this purpose. The tne as regards att. Such a paper Wherever the flakes fell on linen, onl othe 
paper is then carefully upon the plate with ht be illustrated by whose radually spread over the cloth, MAT ry 
waich the letterpress to be transferred is in immedi- red e hour after the events they celebrate nd ys?P im th tre of n en) by 
ate contact, and the whole passed usder a press, on tolahe 2 peat ate Bs with the paper fleshy substance in the cen %,.. ~ % 
removal from which, and on carefully disenga.ing the number 300,000 assomethi definite which gave out an offensive ~~ 
the paper, the letters are found to reverse on the but necessary. the extend Ml clothes-lines within the bonds 
plate, which 1s then rubbed with a preparation of to . on! Provided elwa 3, we yet say, the un- almost all well etocked with ee of 
gum, afier which the ‘letters receive an addition of uals in-en the Baye the ver flakes fel tha ° 
ink, which is incorporated with that by Itis attempt ed garments, and the swell 
ote already formed. ‘These operations this adaptation, supposyig it borne out to the extent even:the smallest garments 
_ gree by the acid, and on application of the ink it is eo calculations and figures reduce 1tto a mean 7 our opinion that an aqueous meteor + a 
by the zirc, and received only oy the letters, Stendard. mischief.—N. Y. Sun 
in hand-printing. Each letter came trom ; 
‘Press as if it had been imprinted by type metal ; and te 
the copies are facsimiles which cannot be Printing” apparatus, by which the £ 
Buished trom the original sheet. veyed trom one one of a Telegraph to the other, will 
Thus far it poy ree to describe the pro- 3% be given in a clear printed form The Telegraph in { on 
cess, that it may unders by those of our read- its present shape, uses various characters and dots ‘ 
vers who are not versant with lithographic manipula- I or scratches them on paper ; from this, they must be , — owt 
Pion—those who are, will recognise some similianty translated into English. The print) apparatus — we 
jan the method ot preparing the stone and the zinc, as seems a most important improvement. The machine a 
recent, to stone or zinc has long been known. A ppear to be in full feather at the Ent ane: 
main advantage, however, and a most important Fitted to go quite unwhipped of ye 
‘one, possessed by the zinc over the stone, as a mere “a Two of their preachers, named. Startan@ rat 
material to work trom, ts its Paige and being Morsr’s public wjllsecond with were recently brought before a Justices of the 
easily formed into @ cytindér; or, although we have — farnesthess the motion mage yesterday in MBi,, that State, on a charge setting forth % 
only spoken of a plate of zinc in relation with the by our representative, (Mr. Kesnsdy ies in at lere and va bom, going about from i 
‘results we have witnessed, it is to be understood that @ppropriation to continue Morse’s Telegraph d ding to 
in the extensive operations cylinders willbe employ- | OP¢ration. It will be a national shame, if Congress fe °° place, begging and pretend im dan | 
should allow such an improvement as this to pasa kuowledge. The evidence against them 
It is not our purpose to enter more minutely into {rom the hands of the General Government, to pri-\ the most disgusting practices on thelr = 
othe scientific rationalia of this patent, but it1s our uses. Mr. proposition 18 to aprropri- were very properly sentenced to tem days 
business to consider its prospective utilines. Itcan- ate $8,000 to keep the efceraph between this city tin the Houseof Correction; fami wim Har 
not'be received otherwise, by stock book-sellers, J and Washington in operation for the ensuing year, J. ewever.they- ap to the District’ 
han as an estimable boon, since ic will at once su- | #24 we suppose there wall be no objection made to | appeal they ad pli 
persede the tons of stereo- by any one.—Baltrmote Patriot. pQne af the witnesses afterwayde 
ope may hence ard be print- We tully concur in these remarks, and hope the bis ified -~ 
| only short editions of heavy works, or of others HH} small appropriation asked for, will be mad Pe J house with them. Alhother testified thatomes The 
of questionable sale, tor, work “‘go off” hic hi made. : The Elders” had said it was revealed to him, ewis 
yheyond the expectations of the book-seller, reprints *sraphic line ought, in truth, t0 be extended a ould come on the 10th of the seventh oh thn 
in abundance may be e from a single remain- #§ "Ce to New York; but halt a loaf is betterthan'no Mae h er was right ; and upon the Suse d th 
copy, at an the advan- bread. the he witness dia. 
the public must follow, im the reprinting at a ep 
ap rate, of valuable works, the republication of —We state with great plea- Oh yes, he replied, it 
nepording to the ordinary method, be tow has succeeded 1n incor- One Marshall 
ous, as being extremely expensive. Again, ing into the General Appropriation Bill ” im wit an ungo Bigg eed * Th 
\ rawin Ing en y pre- i 
ved, since the work.of ‘the artist passes, Pelegraph between Baltimore and Washing go. Start fillerites, 
diately from his own hand to the page which it ism '°®- The decisive vote by which the amend WB other Churches than elt” &e, ¢ tas ; rs 
intended to adorn. Thus it is seen that the work is Was agreed to, 74 to 43, shows that the benefit of th  Hen-hawke of Hell, > 
Mgt brought forward according to the taste of the en- most wonderful invention is appreci ted b Maine magistrate meted out strict 
 -@faver, but what character soever it receives from gress y | to the penitentiary, there eat 
it is ultimately distinguished by the same r of doubt ; and ifthere was 
op the paper. We may hope that the finest line en- was the brevity of the te 
be reproduced at aa trifling ex- Are imprisonment. year’s incarceratic 13 
t treasures, therefore, of fine art may éom-, Swould have done them good, and beam er 
enterprise call forth for the purification of | endugh as a punishment. Judging, | 
‘system from act tion, having seen, in five uld not by any mesh 
pes letterpress and transferred to the th ju aigmen t has been 
forthwith printed off. Court Jt is to be hope ¥ 
know of one printer whose stock of stereo- Anol of Flesh by the District : il not be in se ion be 
ypes has cost no less a sum than three hundred thou- extraordi sensation was created in Jersey ever, that the Court w mee. 3 | 
fund pounda, and it is probable that there exists in y, by the fall of a substance ‘the ten days expire. pots i tt 21 
he London warehouses stereotype propeyty for | City, on oaks in pieces varying from | pa — 
hich upwards of a million has been paid. "Sure! resembli — t piece. The 
An extensive establishments the of such the size toa 20 cent piece, 
tor, the a@ Sa- rumor of mysterious shower soon spread 
4 to the pr'nter, also to the bo“seller cones- yeeple gathered from 
quently berw-fit the public. tor the will around the city, and pee 
‘Create a demanu which may ult.mately by .uswered 
Dy the multiplication of valuable books proceedins 


discourse, | never before beheld. Mothers and 
daughters were seen to embrace each other, as if 
for the last'time Some were —o exhort- 
ing, some‘were in swoons, others lost their 
= strength, and remained so until the evening, when 
they were led or carried to the tents. 

As remarkable as 1t may seem, some pretended 


ation for the wretched objects Of dein- 
@» esterday morning, two little children were 
© sa the encampment, perfectly cold, stiff and 
Many wn persons were also suffering 
&. Yy, and the persons who reside in the neigh- 
ood absolutely foreed some of the females into 
heir houses, with the object of saving their lives, 
Much misery and poverty will no doubt be the re- 
sult of this delusion. 


moment's stop, and we are away to Chat 
Rem. At tlis place is au'eating house where we a 
2 Matalized with tea, coffee, ham and eggs, be@ll to be under the immediate inspiration of God, and to 
Seam means, Jotitmy cakes and griddles, but have no tim@™ have the gift of foretelling future events—the gift 


them—pay for a breakfast, and leave ft di in tht 


: Soeerd”’—time and the cars wait for no man ; th One young lady, who so much of the 
Rereomy comfort is, that in the misery of being OM% spirit of discernment, could tell a converted person 
hungry have plenty of company. ‘Go-we from an unconverted, by a single touch of her fingers 
Canaan Four Corners and Canaan Cem upon their foreheads. Accordingly there were in- 


te; leave West Stockbridge on the right, padi troduced to her some forty or fifty persons who re 
Harough Richmond, leave the Hancock Shakers GM ceived from her hands their characters. It wab 


, the teit—their fine farms and neat village spreading claimed by those who believed in the doctrine, that 
fall in view ; themselves a curious people, staid she did not fail in a single instance. , 

soper, honest, “thee” must underetand ; setti Another instance was that of a young man, pre- 

mghtly by the world, yet getting as much of it | tending to possess the power of healing ; and to test 


people were, during Monday and Tuesday, encamp 
ed in a field on the Darby Road—at severgl points 
on the shores of the Schuylkill, on the banks of the 
Wiseahiccon, and at other places nearthe city. In 
some cases they were without adequate provisions, 
while in most, they were without sufficient clothing 
We are glad to learn, bowever, that in a number of 
iistances, the delusion has partially subsided, and 
that the misguided victims oe returned to their 
homes and a of business. It is hoped that any 
new attempt to mislead and deceive them, will be 
promptly checked by the authorities. The great 


promig> his great ability he relieved a man who had been 

YO NO favorites OF the ladies, 88 broken down both mentally and bodily with disease ~ 
pare by some expressions dropped by them in p one leg being a few inches shorter than the other, 


= could walk with the assistance of acane. He 
few days ago a lady, travelling by one of t " 1 hi advantage of their weakness !—Phi/. Inq. 
fumerous omnibuses between and the | 7 


| ; Then this impostor (for I can call him by no other a —— — 
name) commanded him to come forth ; to exerci Baltimore Sun of yesterday says 
| Gd afalse pair of fendi the latter being demurely faith in God, to come to him, and by both stepping e disorganizing mercenaries who haye lately 


a little, they reached each other’s hands, and the 9 caused such pitiable delusion in the minds of not a 
cripple was led out of the tent and told to walk off few of our citizens, we learn, withdrew from the 
But it wasno go. The poor fellow was no better i city on Monday morning, leaving the faithful § 
off than he was before, and the imposter (from the 9 await the event on the frptoe of expectation. W 
rebuke he received,) was soun among the missing 9% have ascertained that they paid nearly $1,000 rertt 


idea before him.e While he thus appeared to be 
as harmless as a lamb, he was busily enga- 
fee in cutting through the lady’s apparel to get at 
erpecket, from which he succe in extracting 


| Providence Theatre Burned, | 


Larpwen’s Arpasatvs, pally by young people, and a nuniber of children, of to learn. How approptiately may these impostors 


> the age of eight or ten years, were.(apparently) i address the language of Mokanna, the veiled pro- 
ragged into the water and contrary | phet of Khorassin, to their followers Ye would 

Gite broke out about one o’clock. The building ap their own Capes. and victims, and ye are. 
Syeeeeeed Bren occupied the evening previous by Dr. Tue MILLERITE Detvsion —We are told that Mitcerites —A nomber of these people return- 
POEM Meaniner, who delivered there the last of his course | § [atge parties of Millerites have been in the woods 7 ed to the city esterday, while others, as we un- 
eer} eientific lectures. Besides the scenery and fix- |) Vet Schuylkill, since Monday morning. Some sad (i derstand, intended to remain at their camp entil 12 
Me. Mresof the Theatre, all Dr. Lardner's philosophical parting scenes took place in the neighborhood of ji o'clock last night. It is reported, upon good au- 
— wparatus, including the great microscope, and a Juliana street Church and at other spots, prepara- ( thority, that fone of their preachers has gone to 


famdid collection of paintings, worth together |@ tory to their setting out. We have heard of an in- J 
the 16.000, was consumedy and we understand the Dr. |] stance in which a wife deserted - her husband and 


jlaced in the treasury.— Phi Ing. 
plar 


cted no insurance on the pro three children, one of the latter quite an infant, and ies = : ee 
MUG The splendid planetarium, acietived by Mr. | greatly in need of a mother's care. In other cases, Ryot ex Onro—Saverat Lives Lost.—We have a 
loped Seueeel), of Obio, with the labor of twenty years, \m parents have left their children, and some of these | slip from the office of the Telegraph, published at 
eet eles Sibo burned. The value is said to have been iy abandoned little ones have already become objects Geérgetown, Ohio, (about 46 miles this side uf Cin 
rfine~ $9,000, and it was insured for $8,000, at an office Ig Of charity. We have also heard of an instance in einnan) which gives an account of an affray which 


h dé 
7 , sbiison, who are said to have lost in addition to Mm contract which he had just made for building six 


Se planctarium, $2,000 worth of philosophical ap- i new houses, In another instance a man sold a 
aratus house for $1,500—threw the money into the general 


Phe house carpenter's shop of Mr. Doan, in the HM derable sum of money, consisting of notes, gold and |B knocked down and stabbe 


dtold @ttirely destroyed. Loss $1,000. the children. It is to be hoped, however, that the ments end shed. “The two slaves were then bound, 
opposice house ofMr. Gardner T. Swartz, will.speedily pass away, as fixed when they proceeded to the house of Kiog, where 
of all ithe contiguous stables and ware rooms, Was MiB for the end of the world by the mad ledders has al- they were met by four or five armed men who de- 
burot and injured, and was in imminent WR gone by.—Philadelphia Ing. of yesterday. aoy 
at thie nger ing wholly destroyed. Errecrs-or Mitterism.—We learn from the ble conflict ensued. A son of Col 
nding. The Millerite Delusion, LBS Boston Post that Mrs. Abigail Shepherd, a young immediately. King, while re-loading sowe of the 
be ne 


sonreNponience of the New Haven Herald. [Insane Hospital, Worcester, being furiously mad, e window in the wick part of thi 


Oct. 17th. caused by her attendance at Millerite meetings. — ¢xpécted to survive. ‘The Shenff and his posse ar- 
mow that the Miller Camp meeting, lately held was committed on a warrant from the Munici of 
town, has been broken up, it may not be un- pai court. A man at South Boston sat all yester- to Ge 


5. 


Bteresting to some in your vicinity to know how 
feetly ridiculous these deluded fanatics € ct- 


er purse, — Instances of this kind could be related, sufficient to for the use of the Odd Fellows Hall, but what has 
fill your paper. The meeting was attended princi- 9 become of the surplus funds we have not been able 


parts unknown,” with $1960, which had beer. 


We learn also that a large party of these insane | 


Martford Ct. It belonged to Messrs. Haswell & # which an industrious house carpenter threw up a [IM tool place last Monday week,between some Kentucky 


negro-hunters and a number of abolitionists residing 


in the Red Oak Settlement. The run-away negroes 


had been secreted in the houses of Robert Miller and 
The contiguous brick house, «belonging to Mrs. §@ fund, and then induced his sister, who had obtained [i ateslom King. They were owned by Col Edward 


bis Peck, occupied by Mr- Charles H. Childs, § & little property by needle work, to pursue a similar 1) Towers ot Mason county, Ky. Miller's house was 
Badly injured, the roof being nearly destroyed, course with her earnings. twe*of the slaves were discovered, 


, : who attempted to make their escape, and while Mil- 
attic story damaged by fire and water. If Kensington, on Monday, a man threw a consi- ler was inthe act of aidi their escape he was 


an repeatedly by the in- 
Of the last named building, with all its contents, & silver coin, into the streets, and it was picked up by ecensed Kentuekiens. He elt bute ow A. 


married woman, was on Tuesday committed to the fire-erriis in’ the C7 was one through 
e House, and was not 


lay on his wife’s grave for the purpose of ascend- But another band of Kentuckians soon artived, and 
ig with her. commenced another acene of bloodshed. One of the 


aside } Monday in the vicinity of Phoenixville, and remained. Miller and Ki 
Laueee—tinen on Friday, the 11th inst., came their great & . ouses of Miller a ing were burned to the grou 
befaseeeeees, the Rev. G. Storrs, who publishes the Bible | there during the nights of Monday and Tuesday, Hj with all their contents. They then went to the | 


Meaminer in the city of New York, who preached to 
Semone day only. He labored hard to satisfy his 
Beters that the end of the world was near at band, 
an % those of his belief he appeared to be perfect- 


successful. Such. a weeping at the close of his 


f,the women and childreg: together with despaired of. 
s,damentations, and e ations of the 
| men-apele calculated to excite feelings of deep 


gaged in attempting to quell the riot.” 


= 


d to all the inclemencies of the weather.— Hj house of Mr. Alexander Gilliland, tore him away | 
Boe at times was frightful. The shouts and 9 from his family and beat him until his life was | 


ve Telegraph adds :—‘“*The number of the Ken: | 
tuckians is increasing hourly, and the whole neigh-; 
borhood is up in arms. The Sheriff is actively en- 
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Joe Smith and Liberty! 

A party has of late grown up in Nauvoo hostilet 
Joe Smith and his apostles, and resolved to unmask 
some of the wickedness and imposture which is car- 
ried on there. To this end, they procured a printing 


| establishment and issued the first number of ‘ The 


Nauvoo Expositor.’ The following official bulletin 
from one of Joe Smith’s organs will show how sum- 
marily the establishment was broken up. We do 
not remember any thing quite so cool’ since Amos 
Kendall officially . the breaking o and 
burning of the Maile on the pretext of abolition.— 
Hear Joe’s adjutant ! 
Navvoo Extra, June 10, 1844. 

Rerrisutive Justice —A knot of base men, to 
further the wicked and malicious designs towards 
the church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and 
to bolster up the intents of black-legs and bogus- 
makers, and advocate the characters of murderers, 
established a press in this city last week, and issued 
a paper entitled the “ Nauvoo Expositor.” The 
prospectus showed an intention to destroy the char- 
ter, and the paper was filled with libels and slander- 


} ous articles upon the citizens and city council from 


one end tothe other. 
‘‘ A burrit child dreads the fire ;"’ the Church 
as abody and individually has seffered till, “ for- 


| bearance has ceased to be a virtue ;’’ the cries and 
| pleadings 


of men, women, and children, with the 
authorities, why will you suffer that servile murder- 
ous intended paper to go on and vilify and slander 
the innocent inhabitants of this city,and raise anoth- 
er mob to drive and plunder us again as they did in 
Missouri’ Under these pressing cries and suppli- 


i cations of afflicted innocence, and in the character, 
| dignity, and honor of the corporate powers of the 
i charter as granted to the city of Springfield, and 


made and provided as a part of our charter for 
legislative purposes : viz‘ “ to declare what shall 
be a nuisance, and to prevent and remove the same,”’ 
the city council of Nauvoo, on Monday, the lth 
inst. declared the establishment and Expositor a 
nuisance ; and the city Marshal at the head of the 
police in the evenirg took the press, materials and 
paper into the street and burnt them. 

And in the name of freemen and in the name of 
God, we beseech all men who have the spirit of 
honor in them to cease from persecuting us collec- 
tively or individually. Let us enjoy our religion, 
rights, and peace like the rest of mankind; why 
start presses to destroy rights and privileges, and 
bring upon us mobs to plunder and murder? We 
ask no more than what belongs to us—Rights of 


Amcricans. 


Important from Nauvoo--Death of Joe and | 


Hiram Smiths 

We have just received by the western mail the 
following particulars of the death of Joe Smith the 
Prophet, and his brother Hiram. They were both 
shot. ‘There was a tremendous excitement at the 
west in consequence of their — A dreadful 
civil war was expected. This ends Mormonism. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, July 3. 
DEATH OF JOE AND HIRAM SMITH. 


We received the following last evening, by a pas- 

senger :-— 
(From the St. Louis Evening Gazette Extra.) 

Fruenp Fiacé.—Enclosed you have a copy af 
an ‘ Extra” issued at Quincy. We left Nauvoo 
about day light thié morning (Friday 28th) all was 
quiet. The Mormons have not heard of the death 
of the Smiths, as Gov. Ford, who was encamped a 


few miles back, has (as supposed) intercepted the / 


messengers from Chartharge. 


At Warsaw, all was excitement. ne women 
and children were all removed, and an immediate 
attack was expected from the Mormons. 

We met the “ Boreas,”’ just above Quincy, with 
300 men armed and equipped for Warsaw, eager 
for fight. 

I send the Quincy Herald, Bm me this morning 
containing the particulars of Smith's death. 

In haste, yours &c. A. J. Stone. 

From the Quincy Herald, Friday morning, 3 o’clock. 

Deatu or THE Hiram 
Smita arg !—The steamboat Boreas, justin 
from Warsaw, brings mening awe from the 
scene of the Mormon war. e following slip from 
the office of the Warsaw Signal explains the dread- 
ful tragedy. 

“Joe and Hiram Smith are dead—shot this af- 
ternoon. An attack from the Mormons is expected 
every hour. Willnot the surrounding counties rush 
instantly to the rescue ' 

“ Warsaw, June 27, 1844.”’ 

It seems that the circumstances attending the 
killing of the Mormon Prophet and his brother Hi- 
ram are as follows: on .yesterday, Governor Ford 
left Carthage with aboat one hundred and twenty 
soldiers, for the purpose of taking possession of the 
Nauvoo Legion and their arms. They arrived at 
Nauvoo about noon, and called for the assembling 
of the Legion. | 

About 2000 men with arms immediately respond- 
ed to its call. These troops were put under com- 
mand of Col. Singleton of Brewn. county who ac- 
companied Gov. Ford to Nauvoo, . 

e Governor finding all quiet,left Nauvoo about 
5 o’clock, P, M., with a company. of 60 men for the 
purpose of encamping about seven. miles from the 
cily. 

At about the same time that Governor Ford left 
Nauvoo, the Prophet and his brother were killed at 
Carthage, under the following circumstances, as 
near as we can ascertain them ;— 

Joe and Hiram were both confined in the debtor’s 
room of the Carthage jail, awaiting their trial on a 
charge of treason. he jail was strongly guarded 
by soldiers and anti-Mormons, who had been placed 
there by the Governor. 

A Mormon attempted to rush by the guard for 
the purpose of forcing his way into the jail. He 
was opposed by the guard, and fired a pistol at one 
of the guard, giving him a slight wound. 

A general confusion ensued in the crowd around 
the jail. Joe and his Mormon fellow prisoners, it 
seems, had provided themselves with pistols, and 
commenced firing upon the guard from within. . He 
then attempted to escape from the window, whena 
hundred balls entered his body, and he fell a life- 
less corpse. 

His brother Hiram shared the same fate. - Rich- 
ards, a leading-Mormon, was badly wounded. There 
our intelligence ends—what took place after this, 
God only knows.. Mormons immediately left for 
Nauvoo to catry the news of the death of the Pro- 
phet. It is feared that the Mormons at Nauvoo will 
be so exasperated as to exterminate the Governor 
and his small force. : 

The Boreas brought down most of the women 
and children from Warsaw. It is feared their town 
is in ashes before this. | 

Oar citizens were aroused this morning by the 
ringing of bells and a cali to arms. Our three in- 
dependent companies are already in marching order. 
Maj. Flood has ordered out the militia, of this regi- 


| ment, and the steamer Boreas is waiting to convey 
4 them to the scene of action. 


There is no knowing where this dreadfal affair 
will end. ‘ Many have expressed fears that our city 
is in danger, because most of the Warsaw families 
have taken refuge here—but we believe there is no 
danger : we are too far from the scene of action. 


Messengers have just left for Hannibal, and the 
t below, for th pose of ing t is- | 
of arousing the Mis Tae Proruet Jo AND OF His Brorner 
and the anxiety to hear the fate of Gov. Ford and his | 


sourians. The excitement in our city is intense, 


men is very great- 


}constable and the 


lin their defence, and 


The Mormons, 

The following letter from the Governor of IIlinois 
to the editor of the Warsaw Signal embodies the la- 
test intelligence from Nauvoo :— 

Cartsacs, Jane 24, 1844. 

Dear Sir :—Some misunderstanding between the 
accused: Nauvoo, as:to 
the time of departure, caused the constable to return 
yesterday without prisoners. In the evening four of 
the prisoners came in and surrendered themselves. 
A request was made for another escort for Smith, 
and the others accused, for to-morrow, which upon 
due deliberation was refused. : 

Early this morning I despatched Capt. Dann with | 
his troop, to demand the artillery and public arms 
in Nauvoo. On the prairie, four miles on the way 
to Nauvoo, Capt. Dunn met Smith and the others 
coming out to Carthage. ‘The order for arms was 
endorsed by Smith, who returned to Nauvoo to de- 
liver the arms as requested. I am assured that 
the arms and artillery will be delivered, and then 
all persons required will return with Capt. Dann to 
this place. I am, most respectfully, d&c. 


THOMAS FORD. 
To the editor of the Warsaw Signal. 


N. B. A large portion of the militia will be dis- 
charged this evening. I have met the most satis- 
factory information that the Nauvoo Legion has 
been discharged, and that the Mormons from the 
country, assembled under arms in the city, have re- 
turned to their homes. 

THOMAS FORD. 


MORMONS.- 


From THe * Spat or Wat."=The St. Louis Re- 
publican contains a letter from Warsaw, Hancock 
county, Illinois; near Nauvoo, dated 20th and 2ist 
ult. Jo. Smith had ordeged all the Mormons of the 
surrounding country to refirejrito Nauvoo, where, it 
was said, 4000 men were under artaa, the city having 
been placed under martial law. Théy were com- 
manded by Jo Smith in person, who drilled them 
daily. Governor Ford afrived at Carthage, (another 
village near Nauvoo)-on the morning of the 21st. | 

He said he approved of all thatthe people had done | 


hoped they would not lay 
down thetr arms until the laws had ample satisfac- 


ition. He addressed a letter fo the Mayor and Coun- 


cil of Nauvoo, asking them to send to him two of 

their most discreet citizens to make such explana- 

nations of their recent conduct as.they may have to 

wy and to come unarmed, or he would not receive 
em. 

As a means of defence, and tothe end that Joe} 
Smith may not dictate his own terms, the Governor | 
has ordered out the 4th brigade of militia, composed 
of the countres of Hancock, Brown and McDonough; 

rt of the force to be stationed at Carthage, and the 
Calanos at Warsaw, and to take such measures for 
the security of these places as the commanding offi- 
cers may deem necessary. A message was also des- 
patched by the Governor to Alton, with an order for 
ali the arms in the State Arsenal; to be transported 
to Warsaw, and used in arming the people. 

The Governor will address the citizens of this sec- 
tion of the county, at this place, to-day, when it igex. 

cted thnt some three or four hundred. o! Col. Wil- 

regiment will be presen; after which, he will 
meet Joe’s commissioners, and then matters will be | 
put in such a train as will lead tosomething decisive 

Considerable anxiety is felt to hear what kind of 
an answer Joe will send to Gov. Ford. It he should 
send such an one as he sent to J on > Thomas, when 
ordered ta appear in court, “That he would see him 
d——d first,” the Governor will doubtless take steps 
that may be rather unpleasant to his rey. 

ours. 

LaTerR THE Mormon Counrry—Murper or 


Hrram.—Smith and his Council surrendered, and 
arrived at Carthage, Ill., the county seat of .Man- 
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quiet there, the prominent Mormons exhorting their 
followers to offer no insult or molestation to any 
one, and in no case to offer violence except in strict 
self-defence. The deepest grief and affliction per- 
vaded the city. There appeared to be no danger of 
the burning of Warsaw or Carthage. 


was making laudable efforts to 
certain unbidden guests, and to 
thimself from a window in. the 
pCarthage jail. During theffew seconds 
scent, and thereatter, he received as 
many as fiiteen wounds, many of whic : 
mal. Yesterday, the 26t 
pvailed upon Joseph Smith and 
Mormons, 


he officers ot justice at Carthage, to be tried by due | 
mrocess of law, fi 


Boseph and Hiram Smith, a Doct 

. Voctor Richards, and 
gail, and guarded by the Governor’s ftoo 
morning, when Governor Ford discharged 


xcept sixty already stationed at N ‘ 
ther reserve of sixty, who, to-day scoomesiation 


to Nauvvo, 
tory, leaving the prisoners in the 
meeping of seven men of 
Shortly after disbanding the 
she Governor’s departure for 
militia, say two hundred, resolved to wait 

risoners in their room. 


The faithful Greys coul 
Bsitors to ys could not consistently admi 


felonies. 
vince the guard of their impotence, and 


cock, on the 24th ult., at midn‘ght. 


Herald, of June 28; 


the purpose of forcing his way into the jail 
opposed | 
guard, giving him a slight wound. 


the jail. Joe and his Mormon fellow 
seems had provided themselves with 


corpse. 
** His brother Tiram » 

ards, a leading Mormon, Was badiy wounded.” 
ft séems improbable the 

under the jealous supervidon with 


and, in the exasperated blate-of feeling which pre: 


| vailgd, almost any pretext would have been eagerly . 
| seized upon to secure their destrvction. 
Great apprehensions were entertained that the | 


Mormons, on hearing the fate of their leader, would 
proceed to exterminate the Governor and his small 
force ,of sixty men, who were believed to have en- 
camped about seven miles from Nauvoo. The fear 
of Mormon vengeance impelled the citizens of War- 
Saw, a small village on the Mississippi below Nau- 
voo, to embark their women and children on board 
the stearher Boreas, which carried them to Quincey 
for protection. It was thought probable at Quincy 


that Warsaw was already in ashes, and the militia | 


of the neighboring districts were collecting there, 
thence to repair to the scene of action. 


P. S.—The annexed extract contains a more | 


probable narrative of the circumstances, than the 
above. A gentleman who left Nauvoo’ on the 
28th uit., the day afterthe murder, and subsequently 
to the receipt of the intelligence there. informed the 
edjtor of the Lowisville Journal that all was then 


STeaMER Borgas, June 27, . M. 
Joseph Smith, the Mosmen “ile 
avoid or escape from 
this end precipitated 
second of the 
his de- 


, Governor Ford having pre- 
several other princi- 
to resign themselves into the hands of 
ve, and I beheve 


only five, viz: 


incarcerated in the Hancock county 
ps, until this 
the troops, 


accompanied him 
late the bogus fac- 
safe and efficient 
the Carthage Greys.— 
McDonough troops, and | 
Naavoo, a large body of | 


on the | 
Here was the beginning of 


to detect and annihi 


oubdie, 


risoners accused of 


treasen and ot 
The militia took effici her 


ent means to con- 
the opposing 


irces joined issue. the militia 


At the chargé of 


ey were 
there confined in the debiors room of the jail, which 
was guarded by a sirong detachment of troops, 
Subsequently to their surrender Governor Ford 
visited Nauvoo, and, finding all quiet, left the Holy 
City at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of the 26th. At 
about the same time that the Governor left Nauvoo, 
the Prophet and his brother were killed at Carthage, 
We copy the following particulars from the Quincy 


““A Mormon attempted to rash by the guard for 


He was 
y the guard, and fired a pistol at one of the 


neral confusion ensued in the crowd around 


prisoners it 
pistols, and 
commenced firing upon the guard within. He then 
aitempted to escape from the window, when a hun- 
dred balls entered his body, and he fell @ lifeless 


the same fate. Rich: . 
ormon prisoners, | 


which they were 
guarded, should have suceesded in procuring arms; 


f and three others were killed within the prison. 


the Greys fired, evincing V2 Ot NOT 
even equalled by the renowned heroes of Ther- 
mopyle. Here two hundred men Were iacompetent 


ito intimidate these seven, who, true to 


their trust, discharged their pieces with deadly aim 
The militia soon ascertainéd, either by roll call or 
particular inspection and Tqtiry, that none were 
either killed or wounded, afl bethinking themselves 
that cartridge paper witho@t’ ball therein is harm- 
less, the militia formed seven parties of seven nen 
each, and thus arranged, each divisicn seized one of 
the guard, and thus the valorous seven were over- 
come, and yet afew militia, say one hundred and 
fifty, were at leisure to enter and pay their respects 
to the prisoners. The door was forced, and J 
shot the foremost, named Wills, through the wrist. 
A general melee ensued, in ‘which pistols spoke elo- 
quently and for ibly. Five of the mulitia were 
wounded, thoughslightly. Jee Smith, endeavoring 
to escape, precipitated himself from the window, re- 
ceiving while between heaven and earth some half 
dozen shots, and five thereafter. Hiram, I am we 
ie 
uragedy was enacted between the hours of four and 
five this afternoon, and | heard the announcement cf 
the courier to Warsaw at @ght. The men imme- 


| diately fell in, shouldered arms, right faced, aud 


made divers defensive preparations ; while the wo- 
men, with children in arms, throng the levee to 
cross by moonlight to Missoari, or await the return 
of the Boreas from Keokuk to Quincy, that they 
may not be endangered should the desperate Danites 
attempt to revenge the loss of their defunct head. 
All is confusion, and Warsaw appears as if besieged. 
Friday, 34, P. M.—The Boreas returned to-day 
from Quincy to Warsaw with nearly 500 armed men, 
receiving by the way the United States arms at Tal- 
ly. Warsaw has n> newsfrom Carthaze or Nauvoo 
since last evening, except a vague rumor that Gov. 
Ford had left Nauvoo for Carthage. What will be 
done is yet conjectural. The probability is that Goy 
Ford, if not already the subject of Mormon ven- 
geance, will be consulted this evening, and prompt 
measures adopted consistent with the disposition of 
the now distressed “* Latter Day Saints;” should they 
continue hostile, theirdoom is sealed. It is said the 
Governor, by harangues and private interviews, has 
done much to undeceive these deluded men. If so, 


sect, but be remembered only as things that were. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
St. Louis, July 20. 

i have been on a short visit to the famed City of 
Nawvoo, the residence of the Mormons and their 
great Captain Joe Smith. The situation is one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque on the waters of the 
Mississippi, and seems desecrated in the purpose to 
which a strange fanaticism has perverted it. The 
lower Jimits include nearly four miles square ; divided 
off into lots of one acre each, which cannot be sub- 
divided. The population at present is little short of 
15,000. The streets are rectangular, wide and com- 
modious, but the houses for the most part are mere 
hovels. The temple now in process of erection, to be 
completed in three years, is of free stone, scarcely 
less beautiful in texture and color than granite, and 
will if perfected according to the present design, be 
an edifice externally of grandeur and magnificence, 
which in its great advantages of site will have no 
equél in this Western world—Ii say external! y—for 
within there is already completed one of the most ab- 
surd and out-of-place contrivances, that human folly 
could have devised for man and mockery. This is 
the Baptismal Fount—-a large wooden tub—of cireu- 
lar form, crossed by a pair of stapes, ascending without 
aud descending within—the whole supported on the 
back of twelve wihtle-pine oxen—planted firmly in the 


| ground, and looking for all the world like so many 
} horned froge—as you may have seen them in Texas | 


ping from beneath the shelterof a house. This 


Fount is neither tasteful in design, nor in keepitg, 
but finished off with flutings, and cornices and pert 
ings, of a shingle’s thicknese—constituting a most per- 
tect piece of ginger bread workmanship and waateful 
gimcrack. However, it belongs toa peculiar people, 
and in that respect, its absurdity and singularity may 
be pardoned—but what can excuse their wanton Ti+ 
lation of all taste. 


The prophet, Joe, is a beast. His bead is twice a8 


Joe 


they will no longer constitute a distinct religious | 


large aft as it isin the intellectual region—and he 
looks not unlike he might have sat for the pértraits 
(1 beg pardon ) the statues of the oxen. He is about 
six feet in stature, clumsily and heavily put together, f 
with a good deal of the loafer in his swagger, and much 
bar-room slang in his miserable attempt at wit. His 
eyes are large and bluish, his nose straight, pointed, 
and almost perpendicular to his face—his forehead is 
low and not much improved, because he bestows mo- 
mently upon it, the labor of brushing back his long 
sandy hair, from ite front and temples. He wears this 
latter ornament, perted trareversely from ear te ear, 
quite long, both before and behina—and ata side yiew 
—so large is his occipital possessions that 1 could al- 
most fancy him old Janus, with his two heads, resur- 
rectionized from his antiquated dust—and, as the say- 
ing has it, “standing in the middle of the week and 
looking both ways for Sunday.” But enough of him 
and his followers for the present—I will tell you more 
at another ti 


| 


In Eastern dands they talk in fower-, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
On its leaves a mystic e bears; 

Then from the garden 

And tell me the wish of thy heart in Fiowers! 


Extracted from Mrs. 8. J. Hale’s Flora’s Interpreter. 


Flowers. Interpretations. 
Acacia Yellow. ........Concealed love. 
Almond... 
Aloe Religious 
Amaranth .....-... e. 
Ambrosia .............Love retumed. 
Anemoni.......... .-.-Anticipation. 
Bachelor's Button... ... Hope in love. 
Belm..... Social intercourse. 
Balsamine ...........-Impatience. 
Bay Leaf.........-..-I change but in dying. 
Broome... 
Butter-cup .....- ow - Riches. 
Calla Ethiopica....-.... Magnificent beauty. 
Carmation ...~-Pride and beauty. 
Camilla Japonica. .-..... Unpretending excellence 
Cantebury fell... -..-.- Gratitude. 
Think of me. 

| Camomile. Energy in adversity. 

China Astor..........- Love of variety. 
Clematis... ........~-.-Mental beauty. 
Columbine .....-......-Desertion. 
Coreopsis .....--------Always cheerful. 
Cowslip Winning grace. 
Crocus .....-- Youthful gladness. 
Cypress ..... 


Dandelion, .......--.-- Coquetry. 
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| . wound to Dear’. 
Compassion. 
Everlasting... .........Always remombered. 
Fir Firm. 
Flowering-reed . Confidence in Heaven. 
Forget-me-not True love. | 
Fox-glove.............Insincerity. 
Geranium Nutmeg An expected meeting. 
Garanium Scarlet « Comforting. 
Geranium Oak. ........True friendship. 
Geranium Balm........Despondency. 
Geranium Rose Preference. 
Tranquility of mind, 
Geranium silver leaf.... Recall. 
Geranium Ivy Bridal favor. 
Golden Road Encouragement. 
Grape wild............ Mirth. 


Ambition. 
| Honesty ...... Fascination. 
| Honeysuckle ..........Inconstancy. 


Saffron .....< +....+--. Marriage. 

powc ....-Domestic virtue. 

Snowball ..... Thoughts of heaven. 

Snowdrop. ....-..- ...-Friendship in adversity. 
Affection. 

Hope in adversity. 
Reconciliation. 
Animosity. 


Intellectual excellence. 


Spruce 
Star of 
S. John’s worth 


Thorn-apple...-... dreamed of thee. 

mate A declaration of love. 
Sensibilit 


Willow weeping 
Witchhazel 

Prosperity. 

Love fraternal. 

Cure for the hear-ache. 
Penitence. 


For the Mercurv. 
Pre Flee~ 
cross riv rs without other 
tors than the water. 
Gentlemen,—I regret to see an article going the 
rounds of the papers, originating in your Journal, 
calculated to give very erroneous impressions of the 
discovery [some time since made ot a method of 
causing etectricity to crossa rwver without other con- 
ductors than the water itself. -Your correspondent, | 
have no doubt, intended well, but he must have been 
misinformed, and has entirely misconceived the 
method. I send you a diagram which I think can 
be printed with the ordinary materials of a printing 
establishment, and which will explain the arrange- 


I have made. 


nr — 


—b 
h 


U 
To finish this diagram, let the reader draw with 
his pencil a line from O towards b to the dot above 
the plate h, and continue the line down to h; from 


_ the other side of O draw a line down to the plate f: 
| From U draw a line towards d to the dot below 
I i, and continue the line up to i.| From the other side 
ce-plant An old beaux. ‘of U draw a line to the plateg. These pencil lines | 
Iris compliments. | fepresent the wires, 
edded love. | ab, ed, represent the two sides of the river; O is 
| the galvanic battery; U is the electro-magnet or gal- 


| Hyacinth .............Constaney. 
Hydrages Heartlesness. 


I desire return of affection 
I wish I was rich. 


Fastidiousness. 
Purity and beauty. 
Lily Yellow. ...... .-.- Playful, gaiety. 
idly Seariet........... High-souled. 
Lily of the Delicate simplicity. 
belia .....'.........-Malevolence. 
..-.-Affection beyond the grave 
Lotus-flower Estranged love. 
Love-lies-a-bleeding ....Hopeless not heartless. 
i Dejection and sorrow. 
of nature. 
Marigold Yellow. ......Sacred affection. 
Marigold French. ......Jealousy. 
Mignonette Worth and loveliness. 
Monk's hood 


Moss 


Myrth ................Love in absence. 


Night shade. ..........Dark thoughts. 
Bravery and humanity. 


Passion Flowe Religious fervor. 
.---And must you go? 
Peach blossom I am your captive. 


Woman’s love. [tion. 
Forgetfulness or consola- 
Unpatronized merit. 
Prickly Pear. .....-.....Satire. 
Love’s messengers. 


Rose, wild........ .--~ Love is dangerous. 
Rose-bud white Too young to love. 
Rose (withered) Despair. 


Rosemary} Remembrance. 


Tinnep Lead Pire—An important improvemen 
in the process of tunning lead pipe, bas been dis- 
covered and patented by Mr-R. W. Lowber, of this 
city. Lead pipe, beautifally plated on the inside 
with tun, is, by the help of this discovery, afforded at 
the same price as lead pipe not tinned. All appre- 
hension, therefore, about the poisonous effects of 
using lead pipes for liquids, may be removed without 
expense. 
Mrierism.--A writer in the New Bedford Mercu- 
ry states that some of the followers of Father Miller 
have taken a new start ofdat>, and that several of 
he deluded believers im that vicinity have actually 
ziveu up every temporal concern, to await for the day 
in which our earth is tobé burned up. Some of these 
men have families,-and they gre suffering from their 
business, 


ter neglect of 


Tue Macnetic learn that this 


Telegraph continues to excite the admirat’on of vis. 
\tors at Baltimore and Washington. An experience 


} Of five monihs has shown that the danger which ma- 


ny apprehended to the conductors from their exposure 


i along the road, is altogether chymerical. There has 


not been a single instance of a mischievous attempt 
to injure the wires, although purposely subjected in 
many instances to undue exposure to test this point. 
The intercourse has indeed been interrupted for a 


} short interval. Once at the great fire lately in Balti- 
= more, a post was burnt and the Telegraph interrupt- 


ed for two or three hours, but this gave an opportu- 
nity of showing how readily so apparently serious a 


damage wasrepaired. Once also, four posts were § 
simultaneously struck with lightning during a heavy | 


thuncder-storm, sundering the wires between two of 
the posts, but creating a damage which was repair- 
ed again in about an hour. 
cently made by Prof. Morse, have tended to confirm 
the practicability and utility of his Telegraph- 
Clearly an instrumentality of so much importance in 
the transmission of intelligence, ought to become 
the property of thé Government. Otherwise privete 
companies will, like private expresses, be enriched 
by monopolizing this wonderful agency to them- 


selves. 


All the experiments re- |} 


'vanometer; f,g,h, i, are copper plates attached to 


the wires and thrown into the river. 
nection is thus completed, the magnet U, or galvan- 
ometer, will indicate that it is affected by the batte- 
ry O, showing that electricity has crossed the river 
from plate f to plate g, and from plate h to plate 1. 
| ‘sad uantity of elettricity that thus passes is regu- 
ate 
ger plates, and the distance of plate f from h, and g 
rom i. 
_ double that from f to g. 


tched 
7 told that Smith has left 


| tive for Smith to keep out 


When the éon- 


y the size of the hattery, the size of the cop- 


The distance from f toh should be at least 


| * Respectfully, gentlemen, 
You ob’t serv’t, 
SAML. F. B. MORSE. 


Washington, Sept. 13th, 1844. 


ately the 
ine 
fi 
linois for the arrest and delivery of Smith. 
tended to keep the whole proceeding secret, to 
cure Joe’s arrest ; in some Way Or Ole 
at Springfield got wind of Ag Om, 

Smith a 
smith unknown ; or at boast 
concealed that he cannot be arres- 


reported that Rockwell, who is in jail at In- 
ndence for the attempted assassination of Gover 

nor Boggs, has signitied a Willingness to turn Stat 
evidence and | 
furnishes an additional mc 
this be true, it probably 


reveal the whole plot and actors. 1 


er it 
heer 
| whe 
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| Sumach 
| Sun-flower ........---- Your devout adorer. acu 
Sweet-briar .. .........Simplicity. 4 
| Sweet-William ........A smile. . 
a 
“AT 
ire 
“aT 
Vernal Grass.........-Poor but happy. is 
Violet ...........---.-Rural happiness. 
Harebeil ..............Grief. Wall-fower ......---.- Fidelity in misfortune. 
Hawthorn. ............Hope. 
Heart’s Ease. ..... Love in idleness. 
Helitrope .............Devotion. 
Holly ................Domestic happiness. 
. 
Lady’s Slipper. ........Capricious beauty. 
Larkspur..............Fickleness. 
Laurel................ Virtue is charming. 
Laurustinos ...........A token. 
Lavender .............Acknowledgement. rel 
Lemmon Blossom. . .... Discretion. i 
uichen Solitude | ime 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| vie 
Jox SmitH.—The St. Louis Republican, of the 25¢ | yo 
ult. 
; learn Joo Smith was lately indicted in| “ 
sed murder, tke Mormon wer. immedi: 
Nettle................Slander. | | the 
Orchis...............-A belle. 
Ox-eye Patience. 
Pansy thoughts. or 
| | Bat 
| | 
Peony .......- Anger. | 
| We saw it stated in the correspondence of one ¢ “ 
the City papers, (perhaps atten 
Rose (red)............Bashful love. since, that Joe Smith, having strayed beyond the pre fea 
tection of the Nauvoo Legion, had been arrested, “ 
| | to Missouri. 
| 
| 
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Tue Triat oF Coit, for the murder of 


was last week setdownYor to-day. 
hed come on, we are not informed. 
heen desired by Mr. Lane, the father of Mrs. poet 
whom we have long known as a member of ms 
Spring’s church, to state that the report gong, — 
rounds of «the papers, of her betng cepriv 
senses, is entirely without foundation ; and ek 
acute may be her sense of her loss, she bears it wi 
a becoming resignation to the Divine will. has idl 
In reply to our inquiries last evening, r. ‘ps 
asaured ‘us that the current statements In some be 
pers, in relation to the remarkable pre-monitory 
ireams of Mrs. Adams, 
er husband’s disappearance, she 
at he was murde 
to pieces and packed in @ box. 
et great concern, 
mee tolrelate them 


of being laughed Gom Adv, 


The following is the 


tition presented by Mr 


Adams, which was under discussion in the Heuse of | 


Representatives for two days last week. mo- 
hon for its reception was laid on the tableon Friday. 
Toe the the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States in Con Assembled : 
We, the subscribers, residing in Randolph an 

Washington counties, and State of Illinois, deeply 
concerned in the general weal of this nation, desire 
plainly, but respectfully, to address your honorable 
bady in relation to ype duties as its Representatives, 
won ordained for the glory and the good of 
men j apd that those who are lawfully called abd 
qualified to administer it, (being God's ministers, ) 
are bound, in all their official transactions, to act at- 
cording to his law, and torespeet the honor of 
by whom kings reign and princes decree justice ; and 
that this nation, highly favored of Heaven in being 
delivered from forergn domination, and in various 
other ways, bev preatty sinned in di ing the 
primary and fundamental principles of civil ru 
that this is the cause of 

afflict this land, 


an 
many of the evils that now 
for which the God of nations has 


visited it for years, with many tokens of his just dis-. 
is sub-' 


pleasure. We you therefore, to take 
ject into solenm and prayerful consideration ; we ask 
you not to adopt any measure inconsistent with pure 
republican government, norto pass any law tending 
to unite church and state,.or to impair the rights of 
conscience of any; but we do ask you to propose, 
asamendments to the federal Constitution, the.fol- 
lowing provisions: _ | 

1. A full and explicit confession of sin against 
the God of the whole earth, in not having atknow- 
ledged His name and authority in the Constitution of 


the United States, and in securing, by constitution | 


AMer- 
Ter. 


guatanties, the abolition of 


the African and A 


ve , and slavery in the States. and 


ogee Chrive 
acknow t i 


arth juga- 
hon to him as Lord of all, to glory of Get 


Father 

3. An of God 
supreme law of the land, 
law; local or general, j stent with the hi 


ate of Heaven. — 
4. Such an alteration of. the Féderal Constitution 
ty person in the na- 


avshall seeure and protect eve 
tion in the enjoyment and exercise of the inaliena 
and the pursuits of happi- 


bie’ rights of life, liberty, 

se, mow, therefore, oh! ye ki 
stfucted, ye judges of the earth. 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. 


he be ang , and ye ish fi ; 
wrath is the way, when his 


Signed by James Wallace and 212 others. kT 


= / i 


rve the ‘Lord 
Kiss the Son, lest 


are true. Two days before 
dreamed, twice, 

and that she saw his body cut 
The dreams gave 
from their vividness, and she went 
to her mother, but did not, from 


chapel. 


The following extracts of letters give additional 
information upon the subject of — and the island 
of Ichaboe, of imterest to both shipowner and trad- 


er 

“lonanor, May 23.—The island is two miles and 
a halfin circumference. The harbor is not safe, tor, 
if astrong N. wind were to blow vessels would have 
to put to sea. Here and there are to be found the re- 
mains of a seal decomposed, and penguin eggs are to 
be found quite whole, at a depth of thirty feet, which 


imust have been deposited 3,000 or 4,000 years ago ; 


tnd if we look at it seriously, there is but one con- 

lasion to be drawn—viz., that it is an extraordinary 

seceraegon of the 19:h century. There are 46 ves- 
shere.’ 


lehaboe, May 26, 1°44, lat. 261830 S., long. 14} 


45 E , distant from the main Mi mile. 


87 
“The guano here is from 40 to 50 


Gunpowper Exriosion anp Loss or Lirs.—We 
learn from the Bangor (Me.) Courier, that, on Thur: - 
day one of the workmen engaged on the Fort a 
Bucksport Narrows was engaged in regaling himsel 
by smoking a cigar while sitti 
der. Several persons présent remonstrated with him 
for thus exposing himself, when in a sort of daring 
bravado, he declared there was no danger, and ap- 
plying the end of his-cigar to afew grains of loose 
powder, the whole ignited, and io an instant he wae 
blown to a great distance and instantly killed 


riously. 


ConstantrnopLe, July 17.—Accounts have arriv 
ed from Mossoul of serious disturbances which 
had taken place in that town. The French muission- 
aries, who are established there, wished to build a 
_ Whilst the edifice was in progress its true 
destination became known to the people, who are 
the most fanatical in the whole empife. The Mus- 
sulmans soon assembied in great numbers and razed 
the building to the ground. They then attacked the 
ouse of the missionaries, the superior ot whom they 
gravely wounded. The French consul, accompanied 
yy M. de Sartiges, attache to the French embassy at 
Constantinople, repaired to the scene of the riot. 
Phe moment they appeared the mob attacked them 
with stones, and compelled them to retire. M. de 
Sartiges and the consul were both strack, and the 
latter was severely hurt by a blow trom a stone, 
which he received on the head. The Porte has since 
weno that the actors in the outrage should be jm- 
nished. 

A letter has been received here from Teflis, which 

ives an account of the taking of Derbend, on the 
Jaspian Sea, by the Circassians. The garrison, com- 
peped of 4,000 Russians, was put to the sword. ““The 

ron Gates” are also said to be in the hands of the 
Uircaggians, who thus cut off the communication be- 
tween Russia and Georgia. The advance guard of 
a Ryssian army of 14,000 men, which had marched | 
irom Stavropel, wad cut to pieces, An engagement | 
ig‘also eaid to have taleen place in the\neighborhood 

rak, in which the Russians lost a large 

ero moons. 

M. de Titoff has addressed a strong note to the 
Porte, in which he,complains that the Turkish au- 
thorities upon the frontier do not prevent the passage ¢ 

f munitions of war into Circassia. 


Sev- 
en or eight persons were injured—some of them «% - 


eet in depth, 


upon a keg of pow. | 


| depth of two inches, when it 


ness. 


7 13” 


Srnenaut oF THe Sworn Fisn.—The hark Royal 
Archer arrived at M , in England, afew weeks 
since from Africa, and on the passage was pierced 
beneath the starboard bow an enormous sword 
fish, a considerable portion of the sword being left in 
the bottom of the vessel. She was hauled up torfe- 
pairs, and the following particulars were ascertained ; 

‘After some time had been spent in cutting out 
the plank that had been pierced, it was eventually 
removed, along with the sword, when it was ascer- 
tained that the monster had lett about sixteen inches 
of that formidable weapon sticking in the timbers of 
the ship, independent of about three inches A 
half which projected from the outside of the vessel, 
buj had by seme means been en off; so that al- 

together the fierce assailant of the vessel had lost 
about nineteen inches a of its weapon im 
ithis attack on the Royal Archer, which it had, no 
}doubt, mistaken fora whale, or some other large 
fish with which it had determined to wage war. On 
examination it Was ascertained that the sword had 
penetrated through two sheathings of  iiewen 
an oak plank three anda half inches thick, and, 
striking against one of the timbers which was also 
oak, and eight anches thick, penetrated it to the 
split, and the weapon 
passed onwards through the ceiling, which consisted 
at that place of plank of ubove two inches in thiek- 
ad not this singular circumstance been wit- 
nessed, it might have heen considered utterly impos- 
sible for any marine monster, however bulky or Tap- 
id might be its motions in its native element, todrive 
its weapon with such force as must be required to 
pierce the copper, plank and timbers,in the manner 
we have described. Indeed, it was allowed b= 
who beheld the operation, that no ball discharged 
i froma gun, at ever so small a distance, would have 
pierced the vessel to the same extent es this fish had 
done by a single stroke! The weapon consisted of 
bone and was of am oval form, being two inches 
across on the rand lewer side, and about one 
inch anda halt thick, making the circumference 
about seven inches. weapon tapered gradually 
towards its extremity, but was not particularly sharp 
at the point.” 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Para, (Braztz) June 7th, 1544. 
Having a desire to observe the manufacture of in- 
dia Rubber shoes, all of which are obtained at this 
place, I gladly accepted the :vitation from Mr, 8, 
to accompany him on an excursion ‘to one of the I, 
R. estates. As a companion for such an excursion, , 


{ could not have found a better than Mr. Smith} 


increase of the exports of this article, which twenty 
years since was unkrown but as a curiosity in our 
country, while at present it is the chiet article of ex- 
port of the Province. The father of Mr. 8S. is also, | 


| { understand, one of the oldest dealers in this article | 
} in your city. 


aft over the water, 


Senhor Angelico, whose estate we were about vis- 
iting, having tendered us passage in his canoe, we 
embarked at sunrise, taking the first of the flood, his 
place being “‘one tide up,”—the common expression 
of distance on the river. 

The canoe we found to be one of those used by 
planters to bring small quantities of produce to mar- 
ket, of perhaps twenty barrels bulk. Their loco- J 
motion is by paddles. As the planter transports his f 
family in these, the accommodation for shade is am- 
The poop deck, about ten feet of which extends 
is thatched with palm leaves, the | 
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end being left opeafor ventilation. On top of this 
| Toldo is perched the coxswain, who governs the ne- 
| groes paddling, «mself the blackest of the lot. As 

we numbered gi. teen paddles, our canoe dashed 
f through the watet swiftly, the blacks singing a cho- 
rus, keeping time with their paddles. We soon leit 
| the city far behind, and were passing plantations fine- 
| ly placed on the banks. The rice and sugar cane 
| fields at this season look beautifully green, as in fact 
does all vegetation: this being the last of the win- 
ter, or wet season, when vegetation taking a new 
| start, prepares itself to stand the scorching dryness of 
summer. On some of these plantations the number 
of blacks is such, that their small huts, neatly white- 
| washed, standing on some high land, give quite the 
appearance of a city ; the planters’ houses and chap- 
el, on a larger scate; representing public buildings in 
the mimic city. The shores at the waters’ edge, are 
| mostly covered with mangroves, backed by forests. 
On shore might be seen now and then an alligator 
basking in the sun, resembling in appearance a large 
\log. Over head were passing flocks of wild ducks 
| and screaming parrots, while far up might be traced 
the vulture or turkey_ buzzard, gracefully soaring, on 
the watch perhaps for some dying animal to breathe 
his last. At times we would cetch a glimpse of some 
chattering monkeys leaping from tree to tree, but our 
approach was a signal for their retreat. . The sloth, 


formed into a cup and stuck to the trank. ‘The black 
then striking his pick over the cup, the sap oozes out 
slowly,—a tree giving daily about a gill. Thetapper 
continues in this way, tapping perhaps fifty trees, 
| when he returns, and with a jar passing over the 

same ground, empties his cups. So by aeven o’clock 
the blacks came in with theirjars, ready for working 

The sap at this stage, resembles milk in appear- 
ance, and somewhat im taste. It is also frequently 
drank with perfect safety. If left standing now, it 
will curdle like milk, disengaging a watery substance 
like whey. 

Shoemakers now arrange themselves to form 
the gum. Seated in the shade, with a large pan of 
milk on one side, and on the othera fogon, in which 
is burned a nut peculiar to this country, emitting a 
dense smoke, the operator having his last, or form, 
held by a long stick or handle, previously besmeared 
with soft clay, (in order to ship off the shoe when 
finished,) holds it over the pan, and pouring on tie 
iniik until at is covered, sets the coating in the 
smoke ; then giving it a second coat; repeats the 
smoking ; andso on witha third and fourth, unty 
the shoe is of the required thickness, averaging from 
six to twelve coats. When finished, the shoes on 
the forms are placed in the sun the remainder of the 
day, todrip. Next day, if required, they may be 
figured, being so soft that any impression will be 


who is never in a particwar hurry, would scarcely 
turn his head, even when a stone was thrown among 
| the branches n his neighborhood. In fact these an- 
imals’ largely, formed body will not allow them to 
| fall after being shot. Their long nails entering the 
bark of the tree, hold.on even after death. But 
while I am shooting sloths, oar canoe is made fast to 
the mangroves, and the blacks are at work with 
their breaktast. It is interesting to observe the me- 
chanical way they set about this all important busi- 
ness. Each one unrolls his rag, in which is his day’s 
ration of dried fish or beef (in this instance already 
roasted,) his riee and farmnha (a kind of very coarse 
meal made from the mandioca or cassava root, used 
instead of bread.) Depositing his share of rice in a 
pot of water boiling over the fire, he may soon take 
hie share of mingao or gruel from said pot. This 
serves tor coffee. Then seated witha piece of fish 
in one hand, the other full of farinha, and his cuala- 
bash of mingao before him, I defy any one to show a 
happier being than this same nigger. 

Meanwhile, we under the toldo, were treated with 
coffee, and our store of cold fowl, etc. overhauled to 
some eflect. After feeding,all hands/:t up,the blacks 
their pipes, ani we for self defence, segars, in which 
smoking condition the canoe was again got under 
weigh. Nothing special occurring, the scenery be- 
ing the same, a succession of plantations an J forests, 
at noon we duly arrived at our destination. 

We found Senhor Angelica’s family, like himself, 
very hospitable and very talkative—After dinner we 
were shown over the place, and entering the neigh- 
boring forest, were shown the caoutchouc tree. They 
grow, in general, tothe height of forty or fifty feet 
without branches, then branching, run up fifteen feet 
higher. The leaf is about six incheslong—thin, and 
shaped like thatof a peach tree. The trees shew 
their working by the number of knots, or bunches 

| made by tapring ; and a singular fact 1s, that like a 
cow, when most tapped, they give most milk or sap. 

As the time of operating 1s early day, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with viewing the uten- 

sils and moulds used by the shoemakers, awaiting 
until next morning to see the modus operandt. Ae- 
cordingly before sunrise we were on hand. The 
blacks are first sent through the forest, armed with a 
quantity of soft clay, anda smal) pickaxe. On com- 
ing to one of the trees, a portion of the soft clay is 


indelibly received. The natives are very dexterous 
| in this work. With a quill and sharp pointed stick, 
| they will produce finely lined leaves and flowers, 
such as you may have seen on the shoes, in an in- 
_ credibly short space of time. After remaining on the 
forms two or three days, the shoes are cut open on 
top, allowing the last to slip out. They are then tied 
tegether and slung on poles, ready for market. 
There, pediars and Jews trade for them with the 
country people ; and in lots of a thousand or more, 
tey are again sold to the merchants, who have them 
| stuffed with straw, and packed in boxes to export, in 
| which state they are received in the U. S. In the 
|game manner, any shape may be manufactured. 
Thus toys are made over clay forms.—After drying, 
the clay is broken and extracted. Bottles, &c. in 
the same way. According as the gum grows older, 
it becomes darker in color, and more tough. The 
number of Caoutchouc trees in this Province is count- 
1-33. In some parts Whole forests of them exists, and 
they are frequently cut down for firewood. Altho’ 
his tree exists in Mexico and the East Indies, there 
appears to be no importation into the U.S. from 
those places. The reason I suppose must be, the 
| want of that prolificness found in them here. 
The caoutchouc tree may be worked all the year ; 


} but generally in the wet season they have rest, owing | 


to the flooded state of the woods; and the milk be- 
ing watery, requires more to manufacture the same 
article than in the dry season. This, to these very 


reasoning people, is sufficient to deter them from. 


working in winter; extra labor giving them unpleas- 
ant teelings. Adeos: ‘ 


* Our Consul. 


For the Mercury. 
PENANCE IN ENGLAND. : 

Messrs. Editors:—The Protestant clergyman 1 
England, who gave to light the following statement, 
made by a police officer, and verified by two others, 
introduces it thus:—**The circumstances which | am 
relate, did not occur in [reland, in the dark- 


going to 
Ni ness of Popery there, b 
midst of all our daylight. 
believe it, but the witnesses are prepared to come 
forward and prove the fact, or L.would not. give it to 


but here, in Manchester, in the 
You will, perhaps, not } 


you... statement is then given, as from one Of | 
the policemen, as follow8i-— - 
“A dyer going to his work, asked me if I had seen 
a man walking om his hands and knees the last two 
nights. Isaid thatl had not, but that [ had seen him 
| doing it the last two mornings, and that I, at first, 


thought he was making his escape, or concealing 

himself from somé@ pursuers, but tha 

took him for a cripple. In about ten minutes after 
this, the dupe e his appearance, crawling wath | 
his hands and knees on the roughest part of the 

pavement. I then resolved to satisfy myself, when I 

elicited the following answers from hin. I asked 

him, ‘What are you ou. all that about? ‘It is 
penance for my sins.’ ‘Could you not atone for 
| your sins without doing that ‘No.’ *Why?’ 

‘Because the priest will not administer the sacra- | 

ment to me till I have done it.” ‘How long have 

you done it? ‘Four days.” ‘How many days 
more will it take before you finish? ‘I canaot 
tell.” “But whe. will you go to your priest fo know? 

*When I have done it nine days more, I shall Fo 

‘How many hours do you do it eachday? ‘Four 

hours.” ‘At one time? ‘No: two in the mornin 

and two at night.” ‘*Do work at any ching 

‘l work tna factory.” ‘Who is your priest? ‘Mr. 

Hearne.” ‘What chapel do you go to? ‘St. Pat. 
| rick’s.’ ‘What is your name? ‘John O’Hare.’ | 

“You had better come on the path, or go into that | 

field, where it willbe softer and easier for you.’ ‘Oh | 

no! that will not be doing penance.’ We now | 
looked at his knees, which were much lacerated. | 
We expostulated with him, but it was of no avail; 
he said he was a very great sinner. \\'e insisted on | 
his desisting, but he resisted violently, took the ser- | 
jeant’s stick from him, and laid on us*with it furi- 
ously. It was with great difficulty that we suc- 
ceeded in subduing him ; when I deprived him of his 
beads, his crucifix, and the Garden of the Soul, 
which are now at the police station.” 

The priest, Whose name was Hearne, and who ia 
senior clergyman at St. Patrick’s Chapel, in Man 
chester, sued the Protestant parson for a libel, an 

| the case may be fOund in a late law book, (12 Adol- 

phus & Ellis, 719.)* 

May we not fairly end this communication in the 
words of the Protestant parson, when he said, 
“Poor fellow! Working in a factory for twelve 
hours a day, and then dragging on his hands and 
knees over the rough stones for tour hours a day 
more! The priest should have taken his place, and 

one it for him.” 


Yours, with all true ici 
New York, Aug. & C. 


* The Plaintiff obtained a verdict, on which = 
ment was subsequently arrested, because it did not 
appear that the words used were libelous. The 
statement of the clergymen was not com 
trovertéed in point of fact, and nothing appeared to 
show that the imposition of the alleged penance 
| conflicted with the principles recognized by the Cath- 
olic priesthood in similar inflictions.—{Eds. J. of C. 


Capt. Kipp’s vessel. 

There is a remarkable degree cf sagacity about the 
Antiquarian friend of the National Intelligencer, and | 
his ‘* modest assurance” is about the same as his sa- | 
gacity. After denying all the other statements and 
soactesons of those who have investigated this mat- 
ter, at least with much research, he asserts as follows: | 
‘the whole story, like the relation of his (Kidd’s) | 
| transactions on vardiner’s Island (where he did not | 
| land,) is untrue.” Now it is true he did land, and | 

that many time,s at Gardiner’s Island, and a gold | 
blanket and very valuable diamond left there by him, | 
are still in the possession of the Gardiner family; and | 
if ths antiquarian will come to New York, perhaps 
he will be satisfied with his own eyesight. 

The only part of this Antiquarian’s statement wor- 
try of notice, isin reference io the loss of two fri-| 
gates in this neighborhood in the time of the Revo- | 
lution, whieh he confuses with this vessel found at | 
the foot of Dunderbergh. He says that “‘ persons 
may be living at this day, who saw it burn sixty-se- 
ven years ago, and who could now point out the 
precise spot where it sunk.” "Tt this Antiquarian will 
go up the North river, the precise spots where these 
frigates were sunk, will be pointed out to him, and 
those in interest in the matter have taken pains to 
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that those vessels are there sunk, ascertain? 
lis found. That any one can 


deserve 
* was decided that he had done no ing to 
this indignity and he was released, but did not reach 
home till this rhorning. We have these facts from 
Rogers, the driver of the carriage, who adds that on 
his compulsory ride back to Stephentown yesterday, 
his “ Indian ’’ companion on the box, whenever they 
approached a dwelling, would level his pistol at his 
head, raise his tomahawk, as if about to strike, and 
emain in that attitude until they had passed the 
house. 


been moré disturbed than that. on the surtace. | 
not thought that coal exists in large quantities ander 
the river. The bed of our river is.rock, the banks 
are steep, and 30 to 40 feet h, sand, gravel, clay, 
and alluvial substances. récks abound in fossil 
remains and impressions, Wiostly vegetable, férns, 
| calamite, esquitoe, &c. In the shales about the coal 
seams, more especially, do they abound.” 

A letter from Dr. Croghan, ot Locust Grove, Ky., 
informs me that in boring for salt water on the Cum- 
berland river, his workmen passed an incredible 
number of Buffalo and other bones. Afier going to 
| the depth of 200 feet through solid rock, the augur, to 
use the langnage of the workmen, “‘fell,” and a large 
stream of water mixed with petroleum poured out of 
the well. In the course of a short time the petrole- 
um ceased running. 

The bed of Muskingum river, for several miles, 
is a stratum of bituminens coal, and in the hills 
which. are on each side of it, the coal is in strata of 
from 4 to 6 feet thick. 

_ At New Madrid, on the Mississippi, the earthquake 
in 1811 threw up a large quantity of bituminous coal. 

In the republic of Texas is a lake of bitumen— 
which in winter will bear a man’s weight. In sum- 
mer it is quite soft. 

In the island of Trinidad is a bituminous lake. If 
the lakes of Texas and Trinidad were in N. lat. 75, 
they would soon chrystalize 
_ Bituminons coal, I think, is chrystalized petroleum, 
instead of being a vegetable formation. ». M. 


For the Mercury. 
Rise of the Waters of Lake Ontario 
A letter from my correspondent in Coburg, Upper 
Canada, informs me that Gull Island, in Lake On- | 
tario, about one mile from the Canada shore, upen 
which a Light house was erected, is now entirely | 
| covered by water. The island formerly contained | 


tion in removing 
Monday, in 
apparatus of the company, tha 
of it has been contirmed, doub 
will satisfy even this antiquarian, if inform 
himself somewhat on the subject. 
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the Mercury. 
WESTERN COAL. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
“Manhattan,” who is on a western tour, speaks of 
the abundance and low price of bituminous coal up- 
on the Western waters. 

{ have several letters from residents of that sec- 
tion of the country, containing particular information 
on this subject, and connected with statements of the 
stratifications of particular localities. 

General Whit?, of Gallatin ¢ounty, Illinois, which 
county on the East borders the waters of the Ohio, 
in letters of May 2d and 8th, 1844, states : 

*“Coal abou here, and hereabouts ; the upper 


, TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 10, 1844. 


From the New York American, 


> is seam 4 to 4} feet thick, entirely above high water, fg) 200ut an acre of rock. The highest points of the | Tue ANTI-RENT OvTRAGES seem at last to have attracted 
an and spuds, to drain itself. This is eut Off by the frock have now 18 inches of water upon them. | [ithe attention of the Execative of the State, and a proclama: 
and 


tion, which will be found in our colamns, has accordingly 
iseued by him—and if it were not to speak disrespect- 
fully of a dignitary whose race is almost run, and whom his 
own friends have consigned to nothingness, we should say, 


This mse of water has been gradual for a series of 


years. The fact presents an extraordinary pheno- 
menon. E. M. 


valleys, and is in all the hills of a proper height. 
dol- The second seam 1s on or about the level of low wa- 
ter, and is about the same thickness. The quality is 
the good bituminous coal.” 


: shat a document more ridiculously unequal to the emergen- 
aid, | Insinking wells on Saline c i ov which calls it forth, was never issued. 
elve mentioned county, my an fol. “Tita whole force 
and lowing strata passed in boring to the depth of 350 a ee ry doing his, has run the peril of life 
da feet: viz sixteen to eighteen feet in pale blue clay, ne cor most ignominiously assaulted end misused—end 
and a tinged deep lue clay 12 to its whole remedy for the case 
15 feet; next a bank of shells and rotten wood, with ised and acting in concert, is offer o rewa 
B. arge bones map ee. vgs two to three feet thick; the coatle.ion of the firet offender, and $50 a head after- 
‘ then astratum oi deep red clay, very hard and dry, = —— wa country, the secufi- 
but feels greasy when broken, about two teet thick Out on the Highway.—We have the particu- Truly, this is valuing pad goa of the preenge a 
udg- next a layer of blue clay, about 5 or 6 feet thick, rege most microscopic percep- 
not the These layers lars of another high-handed act by some “ Indians 
The are horizontal, and are nearly the same in all the MM; nese erday. A gentleman from yeral occasions, to 
wells. The stratum of quick-sandis about 22 feet this ci We have 
rien thick, and reposes upon a stratum of red clay, which {j™@ Lockport, with his cousin, Mr. Douglass of this city, throw out a few suggestions in relation to these dif- 


is very tenacious, of about five feet thick; nexta 
ance stratum of about <a in thickness, of gray and 
; yellow sand-stone. low t .is, passed several strata 
of agglutinated rock, slate, &e., eight feet thick. 
No more coal was passed in boring to the depth of 
850 feet. 

Lewis Ruffner, oe. of Kanhewa, Virginia, writes 
me as follows: ‘‘ Coal is found abundantly in the ad- 
jacent mountains, imbedded in horizontal strata of 
from 3 to 6 feet in thickness, in the stratified shales 
and sand stone of the wiry! No lime stone, plas- 
ter or slate, has as yet been detected in the boring of 


hired a carriage from Mr. Crocker, who keeps 4 
livery stable in Hudson street, to take them over to 
Stephentown. While there on Sunday afternoon, 
walking over a farm belonging to the family, they | 
noticed a stake in the ground bearing the inscription 
* Down with the Rent.” This they pulled up ina 
moment of sport, acd without thinking that the act 
would give offence toanybody. Yesterday morning 


ficulties, but they are so surrounded and interwoven | 
with other difficulties, that it-seems almost impossi- j 
ble to separate right from wrong. Resistance to 
laws, per s¢, is always wrong; and yet we some- 
times have laws so manifestly wrong that the gene- 
ral sentiment forbids their enforcement. Violence 
committed upon public officers is an offence for \ . 


is neither justification nor excuse. The 
it the our wells, while gray and yellow sand rock, shales started on their return home, and when within pee tee eee , he Sheriff of this coun- 
, and | and pit coal, are the prevailing substances passed in they outrages perpetrated 
i$ Sa- | Voring. When the wells were first bored to the depth 12 miles of this city were overtaken by a band of 40 


the Deputy Sheriff of Rensselaer, demand 
of 300 to 400 feet, many of them produced petroleum ty and puty 


| 
al large qvantities ; but that substance has ‘ong since or 50 Indians, "all on horseback, armed, painted prompt and exemplary punishment. yen 
| potirely and disguised. The Chief, riding up to the driver, in permitting these flagrant outrages have deeply 
d | been found, which is forced up b oF gas te | levelled pistol his head and ordered him to injured themselves and weakened their claim for 
4 | to 1s avually orced by pumps,say The driver not immediately o¥eying this command, consideration. 
BOM | et above the surface o e river, ons ; 
‘ ra supply. After doing this work, the gas ‘whet 08 fire the india uae at the horace with his Te But there is that in these Van Rensselaer ree 
= yer ole val- the driver stopped. One of the band then will be the cause of perpetual strife and con- 
: ’ of one o ese we ing | ; insid ; Land 
| to. burn the gas under his kettles, to boil mounted the driver's box, aad two others got tentions. The Tenures by which the | upon 
in ane the carriage. The [fidian on the box cocked his pis- Manors are held, will forever disturb the pu 
pear quite uniform, but on boring, Gerkmen tol, held it the driver head, and directed bin lic tranquillity, as they have forever 
things nothiag turn back with his tean# This order was obeyed, public prosperity. These Tenures, a relic of Feu- 
re mear together, one will have for the mest part a hard and under the escort of the band, Mr. Douglass was dalism, are at war with our general laws and agen 
ut : ind stone, with small variations; the other wiil be driven all the way back to Stephentown, where he our public policy. Suppose, for the purpose of il- 
un wil lternated with coal shales, soft porous sand stone, ined and the ition discussed, wheth- G | Government should pro 
these ock,&c, Thus we are unable to trace the deposits lustration, that the Genera 
to aay degree of exactness, although doubtless er he should be tarred and’feathered. Eventually 


bere 1s a seneral stratification, which seems to have 


5 | | 
be found living who saw this vessel burned 
ly is false ; and the fact that there cannot \ _— i 

r sons found, when there can be those w | 
th other vessels lost in the time of me, 

very conclusive that it hes work- 

is | 
or 

a- 

ve 

ot 

yur — 

fr. 

ate 

at 
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his 
mul, | 


pose to confer, by Patent, upon some favored citi- repose, as Shylock di 
zens, forty miles square of thé Public Domain, and | 
authorizing that citizen, instead of selling those § And this is not the only evil feature in this ques- Bad oe Toon poh re | : 4 
Lands, to give perpetual Leases, reserving to. him- | There whe of te- Washington and Baltimore, has attracted | 
self and his posterity, all Water-courses, Mines and sistance is spreading. Tenants in neighboring coun- ublic attention to it, even in this bustling city, and 4 EE 
Minerals, and requiring the payment, whenever a ties, where, but for this tree of bitterness no such MM led to many inquiries as to the method by which Ty - 
Lease should be sold, of one-quarter of the purchase fy} '°°t* would have sprung up, are forming Anti-Rent fm such wonderful results are achieved. It was fortu- : me 
money to the Proprietor, and also requiring, be- Associations. The mischief is becoming every day we M — 
| sides Rents, menial, or as it was called in the Feu- more formidable. There is, then, we shall be an- pepe Baltimore prior to the meeting of the Deans 5 ry 
dal age, “ villain service” from each Tenant !— swered, so mach the more necessity for the efficient & oratic National Convention, (the proceedings. of Pp 4a 
What would be thought and said of such a proposi- execution of the Laws. Be it so, if gentlemen insist § which were awaited with so much interest, ) because % “ 
tion? Where is the first man to approve of a mea- g| “P™ throwing all their burthens upon the commu- §j 4 Opportunity was thereby afforded to test the prac- SZ + 
sure which would so change the existing relations of nity. Yet individuals may ask more than their share 
of protection from the Laws, and the Laws them- most effectaal manner. By means of this Telegrapay Vv 
social equality as to enable one man to Lord it . every new movement of the Convention was made “Ee 
over thousandst And yet such is the relation ex- selves may be over-tasked. known at Washington almost simultaneously with x - 
isting, first by Royal Patent, and then by the Laws We make these hasty suggestions with no unkind @ jts occurrence ; while with the same rapidity, the The 
of this State, between the Van Rensselaer Proprie- iy feelings to the Proprietors of the Manor of Renssel- § proceedings of Congress were made known at Balti- (called 
tors and their Tenants. Their Domain is forty "et and with no disposition to justify the recent more: The Washington Spectator: of Wednesday clock, | 
miles square. In their Leases there is a Reserva- outrages committed by their Tenants, but with a oe “~ Secountts xihen 
tion of Streams, Mines and Minerals. Their Ten- strong desire. to those Proprietors to an ac- along last night with ‘locks ~ 
ant@are bound to pay Quarter Sales and to render of the importance—especijally to them- lightning ex- above 
Menial Service. It is true that these things, selves—of adjusting these difficulties. ba In fact, by the mutiiantnaien Telegraph, Rail- rendere 
though “ nominated in the bond,”’ are not all exact ee Road speed is rendered comparatively enail-like: tric cur 
ed. And the very fact that the Patroon, in latter Were this Telegraph extended from Portland to New Kise 
years, did not, and does not, endeavor to enforce all | ae 
his legal rights, proves that these Tenures are not | 
* Tar Macneric of our readers | least, the difference would not be perceptible. It is 
ut the answer to all this is, fate is B may not know the principle upon which the magnet- | easy to see that such a Telegraph would be of great Inid 
bound to protect the Messrs, Van Rensselaer in § ic telegraph is made to communicate acfoss a river importangé in case of war. If a hostile fleet should: pe 
their legal rights so far’as they think proper to en- J without a connecting wire. We have received from make aje appearance off Portiand, the fact could be Dove i 
force them. _ pat this Undoubtedly true, On j§ correspondent the following description of the pro- made knownat New Orleans, or at any intermediate tis att 
other hand, called to tak cess, at once curious and simple : | station, in three Moreover this Telegraph ing c 
pon e} can be worked with the same facilit 
4 in fa ¢ heck Phoort hei On each side of the river, under the water, is pla- ; y and effect by he san 
— Pe Se en | ced a mass of steel, gilded to prevent rust ; to these nightas by day,—in stormy weather as in sunshine, pceive 
Tenants, are likely to find an onerous duty cast if the iclegraphic wires are connected, and by the ac- ~whieh.is not the case with the telegraphs hereto- sep 
upon them. And thecommunity is not unreasona- |} tion of the galvanic batteries one of them is nega- iter also are worked butslowly,and he iron 
ble, we think, in asking the Messrs. Van Rensselaer, || tively and the other positively electrified ; that is to ot. eyryew. none be repeated. Not “4 onger | 
instead of reposing upan their léga! rights, te make 82y one of them has less than its natural quantity of | Telegraph. Supposing the commuanica- ontact 
posing up rights, end Th tion to be complete, a single touch of the wire would | 
an earnest effort to change these offensive and im- e fluid in it and the other more. ‘he natural 6" send the intelligence around the globe. At | ; Foy 
2 sult of this is that the surplus electricity of the one >) 4 eo t least this nd by 
politic Tenures. We shall be told that they have passes through the water, which isa good conduc! a le: for Prof. Morse s experiments show that he lar 
offered to sell their lands. But these offers, we ap- | tor, to the other, in fulfilment of the law of nature i ugh the power of the magnet diminishes for the re: 
prehend, have not been made in the right spirit. It & which provides for an equilibrium in all things. k aging ge See perceptible diminution after- By m 
is not sufficient that these proprietors, in an emer- jm Might never happen that any other body, (being as 1H} 4.2, ; ne timits to which the experiment has e. (i 
; ee ' near to the negative mass, as the positive mass of en extended, viz. 33 miles. From the 10th to the utted 
gency, admit their willingness to sell. It will not, | orc porirentns yretie as electricity to epare; and 33rd mile inclusive, the weight sustained by the mag- > the » 
we venture to say, answer for the Proprietors to sit | consequently the supply will almost entirely pass met was a constant quantity. And the presumption. te fr 
down in their Castles and leave, what cannot be ar- #@ along the line of the telegraph. ts, that the same law holds good tor any-greater dis- ent’s } 
ranged by Agents and Attorneys, to be enforced by it a communication Professor ad en 
7 ) _ fj may be made with Europe, and at no very great ex- y a commit- ter it 
pense. The steel magnets, however, would require tee of Congress: tim 
r q to be very large and powerful, to counteract any First. That a current of electricity will pass to any a 
peace and good ordez of the community, required a &§ small currents of electricity that might be passing in Gemence along @ coaductor connecting the two poles 
settlement of this question. What would have been’ other directions. I believe thatexperiments are now produce b 
easy then, has become difficult now. What is only making, or are soon to be made, that will test | 
difficult now, may become impossible, if too long practicability of (his. ; that magnetism is prodyced ig a piece of 
( d which the conductor, in its progress, 
neglected. ted 16 n the electric carrent is 
Nor is it too much to ask these Proprietors to put eurrent fom 
their shoulders to the wheels of their own car. Why ‘tyt Se ee is produced and destroyed | Tew 
should they not do as other men with large estates of the tho nat 1 
have done, and are doing? A merchant, a manufac: porgee | directs and controls the operation of a sim- Des 
turer or a mechanic, whose interests are in jeopar- whice at the of fhe 
dy, or whose debtors refuse or are unable to pay, go + be ae ; mee to record, at the point twa 
readily and diligently to work to secure, arrange, or in mation the same wl, writing Po; 
to compound with them. Though the Messrs. Van nacre . \ th 
Ronsselaer have the Law in their favor, their Es- of dots and hortzon- 
| tal lin e inventor ed intoa : 
tate is not so free from embarrassments as to.sen- tional alphabet, as follows: ry | ea wa 


NUMERALS. 


! 


Re 


The machine which produces these characters, 
(called the register,) is moved by a weight hkea 
clock, the slip of paper being wound about a cylin- 
der, and carried under the style by the operation of 


the marks, 1s attached a piece of iron, resting just 
above a mass of soft iron, which last is instantly 
rendered a magnet by the transmission of the elec- 
tric current. This current is transmitted. by means 
of protected wires, supported at suitable distances 
and at a proper elevation, by post or spars. Suppo-e 
Y the operator to be at Washington, and that he wishes 
to transmit intelligence to Baltimore. He has be- 
ore him the two extremities of the wires, and the 
means of sending along a current of the electric 
uid. The instant he brings them together, the soft 


ald ron mass in Baltimore becomes a magnet—the tron 
. be nbove it is drawn towards it; and thestyle to which 
ate it is attached, is pressed upon the paper; and this, 
fe being carried forward by the machinery which is at 


he same instant by another magnet set in motion, 


ine, ceivesthe impression. As soon as the two wires 
ee re separated, the soft iron is no longer a magnet— 
-o Meeene iron above is no longer attracted, and the pen no 


onger rests upon the paper. By bringing the wires in 
ontact and instantly separating them, a dot is made; 
y keeping them.in contact for a little time, a dash; 
d by the combination of these two, all the words im 

e mnennge, and all the numerals, may be written 


By means of this Telegraph, 12 to 20 characters 
e. (in effect,) letters of the alphabet can be trans 


p the types. Soif the comaunication were com- 
ete from Washington to New Orleans, the Presi- 


ad entire in the latter city in twenty-four hours 


ler it was delivered: and portions of it in a much 
time. | 


EL MORENITO. 

re A Rough Sketch ih the Pyrenees, 
FROM HOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
ee Tt was a brilliant Avgust morni 


hat I found myself mounted on a stout Gascoy po- 
by, and preceded by a long legged slip of a moun- 
aineer, jogging through the defile of the Aldudes, 
narrow pass in the Phyrenees, distance a league 
r two from the quiet littlé town of St. Jean Pied 
e Port. I was returning nerthwards after a ram- 
le through a portion of the Peninsula, and had 
ade an appointment to meet a friend at Tarbes, 
pon the Toulouse road, whence we were to visit 
Bagnieres, and the other French baths in that 
Meighborhood. “It still wanted three or four days to 


the machinery. To the style or pen which makes | 


mitted in a minute ; or as fast as a printer could set | 


ent’s Message, it not unreasonnbly long, might be 


that of our rendezvous, an a pen able to de- 
vise no better way of passing at least one of them 
than to step over the frontier, eat a farewell olla 
with the Dons, and, if pessible, smuggle a few good 
cigars upon my return. 

The lower Pyrenees, although of a less imposing 
character than the more easterly parts of the chain, 
are still in the highest degree picturesque and beau- 
tifal. . The road along which I was now proceeding 
was shut in between mountains coyered for the most 
part with trees and brushwood, from amongst which 
protruded here and there some pinnacles of gray 
rock. There was no scarcity of magnificent oake, 
but the trees that most abounded were chesnuts, 
which seemed to flourish there in unusual luxuri- 
ance, draped with wild vines that crept and twined 
over and over them, to a height which [ had no idea 
the vine ever attained in so northerly a latitude. In 
gome places the rocks rose perpendicularly or im- 
pended over our heads, their sharp hard -outline cut 
out with beautiful distinctness against the glowing 
aztire of the August sky. The lofty trees that bor- 
dered the road shaded us from the sun, which was 
blazing out with tremendoos power, and here and 
there some strgamiet plashing down from the hills 
formed itself a shallow channel across the path, rip- 
pling with a cool and merry ‘sound oyer the many 
colored pebbles, and then vanishing in some ravine 
amidst a tangle of bushes and wild flowerr, or fall- 
ing into and swelling some large watercourse. 

Resides being enclosed in the manner already 
described, the road was so serpentine and zig-zag 
that we could scarcely ever see more than eighty or 
a hundred yards before and behind us. At last, 
however, it became evident that we weré approach- 
ing the termination of the defile. The mountains on 
either side grew gradually lower, and the pass less 
narrow, and presently on turning an aes came 
in sight of the plain, stretching out wide before us, 
thickly wooded, and intersected by lines of hills, 
where one or two streams wound their way like sil- 
very ribands through the bright yellow of the corn- 
fields, and the green of the pastures and orchards 
No town was visible from where we stood; but 
here and there a village or hamlet might be seen, 
invariably with a lofty church tower, and not un- 
frequently with the massive walls of a convent ri- 
sing above ite darkened or stone-colored houses — 
One of the largest af these villages, which my guide 
designated by some unpronounceable name, rich ip 
the za and ifz of the Basque tongue, lay at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles frem us, and thither | 
determined to proceed. A few minutes more 
brought us upon comparative level ground, and we 
struck into a country road leading in the direction 
of the village. 

In most instances, when one approaches the im- 
aginary line of demarcation between two countries, 
one finds a gradual blending of the character and 
habits of the people,as well as of the natural produc- 
tions and features of the country. Spain forms a 
striking exception to this rule; and the great moun- 
tain wall by which nature has marked the northern 
boundary of the Peninsula serves also to separate 
the habits and character of the two nations as effect. 
ually as though it were some mighty parapet, strong- 
ly fortified and strictly sentinelled to prevent all in- 
termingling of race and communication of ideas and 
customs. - The contrast obtained in the course of a 
four or five hours’ ride is most striking. The neat 
villages, with their white cottages and orderly popu- 
lation, are exchanged in that short space of time for 
groups of irregular, grimy-looking habitations, some 
of them retaining vestiges of old Moorish and Gothic 
architecture, clustering round churches and monas- 
teries, the solid construction and venerable appear- 
amcé-of which bespeak an existence of many centur- 
ies, and seca te a wild-looking people, a mix- 
ture of the smuggler and the guerilla, in a garb and 


4 totally dissimilar to the presantry of 
This contrast was apparent in every thing ; in the 


clumsy carta which met me upon the road, their 
solid- wheels creaking discordant music as they were 


ragged slowly along by the lazy uxen : inthe em- 
broidered and many-buttoned jackets of the mule- 
teers, and jingling of the innumerable bells witb 
which their mules were accoutred ; in the very mode 
of the cultivation of the maize fields, around the 
the rows of which melons were 
trailing and tomatoes springing up, proving at once 
the fertility of the soil, aad the of 
agriculture. 
On arriving at the entrance of the village, I was 
struck by its deserted appearance. . No untrammell 
ed, half-clad children rolling up and playing “in the 
streets ; nO women epinning at their house doors, | 
nor men puffing their cigarette, and enjoying the 
dolce far mente. Not a human creature was visible. 
My guide, to whom I addressed an inquiry, was un- 
able to account for this unusual state of things, and 
we rode down the straggling street until we came in 
sight of an open space of ground near the centre.of 
the village, where the whole population seemed to 
have assembled. Upon reaching the outskirts of the 
crowd I drew rein, and paused to contemplate the 
scene before me, which, although not the first of the 
kind that I had witnessed, was still in the highest 
eo characteristic and striking. 
square was enclosed on two sides by rows of 
houses, the street formed the boundary of the third 
side, while on the fourth were fields and open coun- 
try. About one half of the ground was kept clear 
of the mob by a line of sentries, who patrolled up 
and down with fixed bayonets, repulsing any of the 
spectators who pressed too farforward. [ive or six 
companies of Spanish infantry, poorly clad in long 
ill-made gray coats, forage caps, and some with] 
hempen sandals instead of shoes upon their feet, but 
all with snow-white belts, and musket barrels burt 
nished till they shone like silver, were drawn up ih 
a line at right angles with a detachment of about a 
hundred men, whose dark blue uniforms and low- 
crowned shakos, laced with silver, indicated to be 
carbineros, a corps employed in the prevention of! 
gnyuggling and capture of banditti. Seven or eight 
officers, one of whom wore the insigia of colonel on 
his coat-cuff, were grouped a few yards in front of 
the troops ; and again at a short distance from them 
were a dozen soldiers, who at the moment of my ar 
rival were busy loading their muskets. At the same 
instant there emerged from a side street leading to 
the plaza, a party of soldiers surrounding a man 
whose arms were bound behind him, and beside 
whom two priests were walking. The crowd open 
ed a lane, the prisoner and his escort passed thro’, 
and halted on the further side of the square. 

I at once saw that a military execution was about 
to take place, and I looked around for some one of 
whom | could incuire its object. A clean shaven, 
dapper little man, whom I set down in my mind 4s 
the village r, was standing a couple of paces 
from me, eyeing me with some curiosity, and top 
him I addressed myself. The readiness and loquaci- 
ty with which he answered my questions, convinced 
me that my conjecture as to his trade must be a cor- 
rect one. 

“ Muy gran picaro, senor,” said he, “ a shocking 

e is that Juan Alamo, El Morenito, as they 
tall him ; the greatest smuggler in the Pyrenees 
from Perpignan to the Bibassoa, and, moreover, the 
most cruel, murdering villain unhung. We Span- 
jards do not wish much harm to the contrabandis- 
tas,’”’ continued he, with a sly smile and lowering 
his voice a little, “ but this fellow is a downright 
robber and murderer, Two nights ago he and some 
of his comrades attacked the country house of Don 
Gregorio Pinta. | 

There was only one man in the house besides old 
old Don Gregorio, who was almost bedridden, bat 

had there been more, it would have been of little 
use, for they were taken by surprise, when they 
were all sleeping. God knows the horrors the brig 
ands committed. They murdered every creature ot 
them, except one of the daughters, who hid herself 
under a bed where they did not think of looking ; 
but -ehe could give little account of it, for she was 
found in the morning a slavering idiot. A peasant 
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who nad seen them paving the House, rougnt the 
news, and the carbineros set out aftér the yillains, 
and surprised them as they were sleeping off the ef- 
fects of Don Gregorio’s good wine. ‘Three of them 
were killed, and the Morenito himself was stunned 
by a blow on the head and brought prisoner. Brave 
fellows, these carabineros, muy valientes.”’ 

I had more than once heard speak of this Moreni- 
to, who had been described to me as one of the most 
blood-thirsty bandits in all Spain ; and it was with 
much interest that I now looked at him, expectin 
to find an exterior corresponding with the yices an 
erimes for which he had made himself so notorious. 
In this I was totally mistaken. Instead of the tru- 
culent, ferocious-looking ruffian I anticipated, I be- 
held one of the handsomest men I had ever seen.— 
El Morenito was apparently abvut thirty years of 
age ; his figure the perfection of manly symmetry ; 
his head that of a Grecian statue. No bad expres- 
sion degraded the beautifully regular features ; the 
slightly contracted brow and compressed lips gave 
a martial and resolute air. to his countenance, bet- 
ter befitting a gallant soldier than a midnight mur- 
derer. The disciples of Lavater would have been 
sorely puzzled to account for this glaring disparity 
between physiognomy and character. 


** And that-is the Morenito!” I exclaimed aloud. 


“ The same, senor,’’ said my little friend the bar- 
ber, whose presence I had forgotton, but who was 
still at my elbow. ‘ Once caught, there was no oc- 
casion for much trial. He has been tried and con- 
demned to death twice already, but both times he 
managed to break out of prison, and there has been 
a.price set on his head these two years. So as soon 
as he was taken, the military goveronor ordered him 
to be put 1m capilla for twenty-four hours, previous 
to being shot. He won’t have had too much time to 
confess all hiscrimes. It is almost too bad that he 


should die the same death so many brave soldiers. 


die, but there is no garrote nearer than Pampeluna, 
so lead is to do the work.. Look, the villain, he is 


And the chattering little man crossed himself re- 
| peatedly. ‘There wasa general murmur and move-, 


Spitting on the priest! Santa Maria, que indig~) 


and the coffee-house are his only resources, and the 
former happened to be closed on the evening of my 
arrival. After despatching an excellent inner, 
which included a foie gras of dimensions th ust 
have been exceedingly inconvenient to the to 
which it had belonged, I found I had nothing left for 
it but to go to bed or to the cafe; and it being rath- 
er too early for the former way of disposing of my- 
self, I chose the latter alternative. 

The cafe was occupied as such places usually are 
in fourth-rate French towns. Two or three couple 
of old gray-mustached captains, pipe in mouth, play- 
ing at chess and piquet ; a noisy group of eubalterns 
chatting round a bowl of punch ; several parties of 
peaceable burghers deep in the mysteries of dominos, 
and drinking sugar and water with @ perseverance 
that would have delighted Father Matthew. The 
tables were all full, with the exception of one, at 
which asingle person was seated. I took a chair 
opposite to him, and called for some refreshment. _ 

The first glance I gave at my neighbor convinced 
me that he was of a different race and-country from 
the other occupants of the cafe. He seemed about 
five or six and twenty years of age, tall in pérson, 
slender, yet muscular and strongly built; and his 
style of face betrayed a northern, . probably a Gér-’ 
man, origin. His clear and well-cut eyes were ofa 
bright and sparkling blue ; his hair, which he wore 
long and curling, was almost flaxen in its lightness ; 
while his small peaked beard and twisted mustache, 
as well as the whole cast of his features, reminded 
me strongly of the handsome and well-known coun- 
tenance of Vandyk, the painter. 

The young man replied courteously to the slight 
salutation [ made him as I sat down at his table. — 
He had just lighted one of the vile fabrications 
which the French regie sell as Havana cigars. It 
would not draw, and, after puffing it for two or three 
minates, he threw it away with an energetic ** Don- 
nerwetter !"’ 

“ Ha, ha!” thought I, “a German. I was right 
then.” I had some excellent cigars in my owe 
whieh I had brought from the other side of the Py-, 
renees, and I offered one to the stranger. He ac- 
cepted it ; I lighted another,'and we fell into a con- 


a. 


by tourists or landscape painters. 


Occasional Ph but with little benefit, 


chiefly for his amuSement, and for the last five years 
he had been rambling over Europe, seeking subjects 
for ‘his pencil, and imdulging a truant disposition, 
{remarked that in the-course of his wanderings he 
must have seen much and probably had many ad. 
ventures well worth narrating. He admitted that 
- had ; and I expressed my regret that ouf period 
of com 


etwise. I should have begged him to tax his memory 
for my benefit. 

“ I should not have very far to wo back,’’ he an: 
ewered. ‘“ Only a few days , Thad an adven: 
ture that was comical enought its way ; and if 
you are disposed to listen t6 it, enstance yourself 
in that arm-chair, and I will tell it you, while I give 
the finishing touches to this sketch to this Pas de 
Roland, which I shall then be glad if you will accept 
as a memorial of our brief acquaintance.” 
Delighted with this proposal, I obeyed the young 
artist’s directions to the letter, and begged him to 
commence his narrative without a moment’s delay 
He smiled at my impatience, and at once complied. 

* About three weeks back,” he began, “I was in 


‘the heart of the Pyrenees, and having visited all the 


beaten tracks and every point of view usually re 
paired to by travellers, | conceived a desire to ex 
amine such spots as are apparently reserved for the 
exclusive haunts of the izard and the bear, certain 
that [should there not have*been preceded either 
I set out one 
fine morning from a mountain inn at which I d 
the night ; alone, but armed with the pistols you 
seé yonder, and instructed as to the route I should 
follow. 
somewhat discouraging. I had to cross, at the risk 
of my neck, half a dozen. foaming and roaring tor- 
rents, and that over rocks and stepping stones as 
smooth and slippery as ice. ae 

I abandoned 


this perilous footing, and scrambled over one of the 


large pine trees which the floods bring from the up- 


lands, and leave stretched across the water courses, 
stripped of bark and branches. Having surmounted 
these first difficulties, I at last found myself on a 
narfow path, covered with n and slippery moss, 


ionship was likely to be so short, as oth- | 


| 


The commencement of. my excursion was | 


versation that lasted the greater part of the evening. 
My new acquaintance was very and communi- 
cative; and I soon learned that he was a native of 
Lower Saxony, aud an artist by profession, whom a 


ment‘of indignation amongst the crowd. The pris- 
oner, who it appeared had refused to confess, and 
turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of the priests, 
had actually spit in the face of one of the latter, who 
was holding a crucifix before him, -and urging him | passionate love of travelling, and a desire to take 
i to repentance. : some sketches of the magnificent ecenery of the Py- 
| ‘Kneel down !” said the officer commanding the | renees, had brought to the south of France. He 
parade, in a stern voice, to the prisoner. had been already a fortnight at Tarbes, and thought 

*‘T will die on my feet,” was the dogged reply. | of remaining there some time longer, its situation 

The officer made a sign to two soldiers, who step- | being central and eonvenient for his object. sd 
ped forward, and seizing the prisoner, tried to force | The dullness of the place mattered little to him; 
him down on his knees. But, although his arms | for he merely used it as a sort of head-quarters, 
were bound, his resistance was so violent, that two | whence he made excursions of greater or less dura- 
more were necessary to put him in the required po- | tion. I found that he had travelled much and with 
sition, kneeling, with his back to the firing party.— | profit. He was a lively and entertaining compan- 
Scarcely had they left him, when he again started J ion ; and when the cafe closed, and he left me at 
to his feet and faced his executioners, the foam upon § the door of my hotel, I gladly accepted an invita; Bina over the larger ones with ho small difficulty | 
his lips, and venting the most horrible curses and § tion to visit him next day and look over his sketch? & .. 4 peril. After along ascent and many changes | 
mapeecations. es. The friend. expected to megt cobld not an of scenery I found myself above the clouds, which | 

“ Even at the eleventh hour, my son!” said the §f rive till afternoon, and L was happy to find W ag saw drifting about below me, and sweeping across 
priest, a meek, venerable looking old man with white § able a means of passing the morning. | Bike midway slopes and ‘Sem Sege" gabe eles,” and 
hair and trembling hands, that clasped an ebony cru- As-soon as I had breakfasted upon the following & ;., spite-of the great elevation I had attained, it ap- 
cifix. A blasphemy too frightful to write down was day, I inquired my way to the address the young to me that the mountain, on the lofty shoulder 
the only reply. German had given me; and on arriving there, was pages Thteed was ervehed into insignificance by 

“« Attention !” commanded the officer, in a tone in § shown into a large light room, where my new ac: IM gh, huge acide seul glittering peaks which tower- 
which I thought I recognized something like impa-@ quaintance was seated, pencil in hand, before his MH .a above and around me displaying innumerable 
tience to put an end to this disgusting scene. easel, A Meersehaum pipe and a brace of hand- varieties of tint and outiind: 

The other commands immdiately followed. At § somely mounted pistols decorated the wall of the «In the teigions in which I now was there are 
the word “* fire,’ there was a rattle of adozen mus- § apartment ; a small compact knapsack, adapted for only two classes of human beings to be found—the 
kets, and ha aceite fell upon his face, pierced by § the pedestrian tourist, was.lying upon a chair, while smaggler and the custom-house officer. There take 
as many balls. 


' #4 portmanteau, of very erate dimensions, com: lace frequent struggles and stratagems, in which 
A right pleasant ganay-looking town is Tarbes, § posed what its owner termed his heavy baggage. stren and address are fre- 


with itsbroad, open square, planted with rows of § The young Saxon welcomed me with the frank hibited. The smuggler may be compared 

plane trees, and surrounded by neat houses and cordiality of his country ,and produced a couple of tee the the do al- 

well-kept flower gardens. As in most French pro- § sketch books, filled principally with Pyrenean sub+ 445. gh not hunting for his own benefit, does not on 

vincial towns, however, @ stranger in the place, un-’ jects, in the examination of which I was soon busied, 7 pha: account display less ardor in the chase. It is 

less he has acquaintances there, finds himself much appealing to him for explanations of the various | enerally at one particular spot that these encount- 

embarrassed to get rid of his time. The theatre B ois. ee evidently possessed considerable talent | ov take place—a paks which opens the descent on | 
as an artist ; although he cultivated it, he told me, | 


sloping toward precipices right and left, the depths 
b which bristied with pointed craigs, atid wete 
barely.to be distinguished in the strange sort of light 
aflorded by the foam of the cataracts. At intervals 
the ravine widened ; and the stream flowing legs 
rapidly, reflected the blue sky, and the vivid greeu 
of the plants which crept over the rocks and dangled 
from the edge of the precipices. But these changes 
were brief. Again the dingy peaks closed in, and 
the water-course became as noisy and impetuous 4s 
before. Further on, the precipice was closed on one 
side by advancing cliffs, being above the narrow path 
[ was following, and seeming as though they would 
push me over the opposite declivity. 

Every moment the path became narrower, and 
my pro was impeded by blocks of stone, some 
of which I rolled into the ravines, while I scram 
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montero cap, composing the Spanien 
His complexion was a-rich olive, his forehead 


Ok Up & pencil and wrote two wor 
ofthe drawing. 


at tne 100 


fhe Spanisn side of the mountain. When, however, | 


and spreading, with large and brilliant eyes, bu 
he the smugglers are too few m number to risk an en- 9% whiskers, and jet black mustaches pec” hs over 4 “ El Moreuito !” exclaimed he, reading them as 
a. counter, they avail themselves of circuitous paths well formed mouth. He was a perfect study, and I wrote. i 
vat and defiles, such as the wolf and bear only enter 3m the idea suddenly struck me that I might avail my- A 
od | when pressed by some unflinching hunter ; creeping 9 self 6f him assych. Ihad done eating. I took out Lowest. on Sunpays.—A writer in the Middle- 
he | along the narrow shelves of precipices, or forcing my pencil and sketch book. ' sex Standard, describing the manner in which the 
wry their way through forests where the trees are allow- “Now, my fine fellow,’ said J, ‘ we are going to |] Sabbath is observed in ell, remarks : 
ed to perish from age, and the succeeding genera- Hq part, and I wish you better luck nexttime. Ihave} « ff you would see”’ Lowell “ aright,” as Walter 
n+ tion of saplings has hardly room to spring ap amidet still ten minutes to spare, however, and I mean to Scott says of Melrose Abbey, you must be here ofa 
ne the decaying trunks of dead oaks and firs. employ them in making a sketch of your particular- pleasant First Day, at the close of what is called the 
lif *T had just emerged from one of these —. fo- | ly picturesque physiognomy. Have the goodness to § ‘ afternoon service.’ The streets are then blossom- 
elf rests, and was proceeding along a narrow rdg- | sit quietly while | take ) our é ing like a peripatetic flower garden, as if the tulips 
ive ged path, weailidlag as | went at the wild and extra- “The smuggler, who understood all I said, altho’ § and lilies and roses of my friend Warren's nursery | 
de ordinary scenery around me, when, on turing a | he had not as yet uttered a word in reply, now ejac- & jn the vale of Nonantoum shuld take it into them | 
pt sharp angle, [ suddenly perceived a small gray | ulated a tremendous oath, and sprang to his feet in a & heatis to prominade for exercige. Thousands swarm | 
swirl of smoke rising from behind a huge block of | tage that was perfectly dramatic. I was on my | forth, who during week days are confined to the 
ing stone. “I was well aware that the Pyrrenean emug- | guard, and instantly covered him with my pistol. mills. Gay colors alternate with snowy whiteness [im 
| to glers not unfrequently unite with their avowed pro- **One step, and I fire.”’ —extremest fashion elbows the plain demureness of 
ay fession the even less honorable one of banditti, and “The fellow grinned his teeth but did not ad- old fashioned Methodism. Fair pale faces catch af 
ed. scriple not torob and murdér travellets, well know- | § vance. : warmer tint from the free sunshine and fresh air.— 
in | ing that the neighboring authorities are not likely It isno use,” said 1; “you are in my power. @ The languid step becomes elastic with ‘ springly mo- 
the to explore those deep ravines in quest of missing] § ff you had shot me just now, as you kindly intended @ tion in the gait,’’ which Charles Lamb admired.— 
re- strangers, living or dead. I quietly cocked one of | § to do, you would have stripped me and thrown my # Yet the general appearance of the city is that of 
ex my pistols, grasped my iron-shod staff firmly in my body into the ravine. The tables are turned, and /§ quietude—the youthful multitude passes on calmly ; 
the right hand, and cautiously approached the smoke. | § you must own I use my advantage with moderation. | its voice subdued to a lower and softened tone, as if 
ain [ was within a bound of the rock, when I beheld a} @ You will hardly think of resisting the will of one jf fearful of breaking the repose of the day of Rest.— 
her man’s head and the muzzle of a carbine rising above | § who has your life inhis hands. Sit down again.— |§ A stranger fresh from the gaily spent Sabbaths of 
one its surface. Before, however, the owner of the] ™ Very good. The eyesturned more this way. So, | the’ Continent of Europe would be undoubtedly 
sed head had time to distinguish me or to execute any | § Now raise your head, and let your hand fall natural- |§ amazed at the staid sobriety of our crowded Sunday 
you evil intentions he may have had, his carbine was] Bly. Take off yourcap. Now stretch outyourright |§ streets, and jump at once to the Frenchman's con- 
ald strack from his grasp by a blow of my stick, and the | @ leg. No, cross it overthe other. Capital!” clusion that the only amusements tolerated in Ame- 
was | muzzle of one of my pistols touched his breast.— “My model grumbled and swore, but thatdid not |@ rica, are politics for the men, and religion for the 
risk | My movement had been so rapid, and the fellow | fm the ledst disturb me: With«pidtelin one hantl, |B women. ; el 
tor- had thought himself so perfectly in my pencil in him 
5 an ness, that he had no time to guard against at- | full a quarter of a hour, while a rough eketeh f , , 
tack, and now stood completely at my merey. of him. When it was finished, I put up my draw- People : oe op a! — 
ned “ *Halloa ! comrade,’ I exclaimed in French, ing materials, took off my hat, wished him N that 
the ‘you exercise a villanous sort of hospitality. Down morning, and left him to his reflections, or to what- this 
Up- upon your face, or you are a dead man !’ ever mode of passing his time he might think prt da 
ses, “My antagonist seemed to hesitate whether he |B per to adopt; taking care, however, to treat him jm °”" eager hie: found in the wo6de about a mY 
nted should not yet inake a fight of it,disarmed though he with due. respect, and to keep my face tumed to- 
ore ; from the river, ially buried in a hole. Near the 
mn a was, but he saw that he was entirely in my power, wards him till I was a tolerable distance from his bod Iso found a black fer hat with a ball hole 
1088, and probably observed also that my finger was gradu- bivouac. I was little apprehensive of an attack from th y ht. “The murdered person had on 8 cotton 
pths ally tightening upon the trigger. Had he made the him, disarmed as he was; but as it was ible he iee' tha linen collar and bosom, but so decayed 
were least struggle, must have shot him. It was evi- might have comrades in the neighbo whom he ther wack 
light dently his life or mine. He threw himeelf sullenly (# might summon to pursue me, I made the best of There was mae a black silk fe around ts sd 
rvals back upon a ledge of rock, the seat which he had my way downwards, and, after two or three hours’ The body, altho % 
y, although much decayed, showed evi- 
legs apparently been occupying before my arrival, and walk, reached a wallage on the mountain side, where dent 8i of violence, and taken in connection with 
opposite to which a fire of sticks was smoking and [ took wp my quarters forthe night. Ihave since om 
~ gy . os the clothes found in the river, an account of which 
igled smouldering in the sunbeams. I picked up his car- then made another excursion in the Pyrenees, but lished some weeks since, lendems doubt that 
nges bine and flung it over the precipice, and then in my f¥§ saw nothing more of my friend, nor to say the truth, oo a foul and brutal murder hes teal trated : 
and turn seated myself on a tree trunk within a few feet am I particularly desirous of encountering him a Vet to che di: 
ns as of my captive, for such he might now be considered. second time. 1 might not come off so victoriously an nn . mg the A was or where 
yourself for your failure,” as at our former meeting.” | re 
pa said I. ‘* You would have made but a sorry booty I had listened with much interest to the youn ' 
vould had you shot or overcome me ; am but a poor German’s narrative. It was somethi | 
travelling artist, living, like yourself, from hand to baffled upon his own ground one of Basque Agar ; y me 
“oe # . West with a horse and buggy, and that they came 
, and mouth, and having, hike you, to struggle nst ig- smugglers. perhaps the most hardy and daring race 1% -. Gievoland or beyond.—Miami of Lake Eri 
some horance and bad tasté, those of menin Europe. felt convinced there was no ex- Per Ohio 
cram who let nothing pass without subjecting it to their aggeration or boasting in what [had heard. My new ows j 
iculty vile ordeal. But come, my good fellow, I am hun- friend was just the man to achieve such a feat, 
anges gry and thirsty ; yonder haversack looks full and possessing, as he evidently did, great coolness and 
hich I Somely, and lam persuaded therd is something presence of mind, and, moreover, an active and | 
\CTOSS Stronger than water in the leathern bottle beside vigorous frame, which might well give him confi- | 
|, and you... Hand them over here: but beware of dis- dence in himself, and er him a match for any | 
it ap- turbing my mea! by the least suspicious movement, single opponent. 
sulder or ——" “Of course you have preserved the sketch which 
yce by “ And I glanced at the pistol which lay full cock- you made a such unusual circumstances 1” 
ower- bd upon my knee. said I. 
erable “* Keep quiet, and we shall part friends.’ «Certainly I have,”’ replied my companion, rising 
“ Bread, aguardiente, and some boiled goat’s and going to a drawer. ‘I have since finished it, 
re are fesh, yet warm from the fire, were the provisions and I can assure you it is a most exact likeness. | 
i—the now sulkily thrown to me. My walk had been lung am only vexed that I forgot to ask my model his 
e take and difficult, and my appetite was such as to make name ; for 1 am almost sure, from his very distin 
which this food, plain though it was, highly acceptable. gue appearance, he must be of some note amongst 
re fre- “ Whilst eating, and occasionally taking a pull at his ,fellows.”’ 7 
npared the flask, I was able to survey my surly companion As he spoke, he held out to me a boldly-execut- 
ho, al- more deliberately than I had yet done.” A more ed portrait, which I immediately recognised. ~ - 
not on picturesque Salvator Rosa looking fellow I had ne- “The likeness is indeed admirable,’ said I; 
It is ver beheld. Above the middle height, his square “‘ ond the more valuable as the original no lon 
jcount~ Mmm shoulders, broad chest, and full and symmetrical exists. I can help you to the name you are so de- 
ent OD Malimbs were set off to the greatest advantage by the 


sirous of learning."’ 
My companion gazed at me with astonisment as 


only picturesque costume remaining in Europe, the 
close fitting jerkin and breeches, the silken sash, and 
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the vessel found at the en- 
| trance to the Highlands, persons may be living at 
this day who saw it burn sixty-seven years age, and 
who could now point out the spot where it sumk— 
retmains of one of two Angerican 
on the night of tig Brh ‘Gf Oct. 
ontgomery was taken 


sto the wWrec 


frigates, destro 
| 777, when 
| jab, under the command of Gen. Sir 
The substance of the above is this: that this canmot 
be "s vVéeee!l, because there is no satisfactary ev- 
idence that SBe Was there lost or destroyed,-—he- 
| cause she was well known to be in Another place,— 
the to;emberle part of the cargo, the pre 


pendent seurees, and from 
other, where; they, severally 


ditions, giving. sls. 
language in which differ 


e —sdme, say she 
ab the eritrance of the Mi 7 
; dthers at Gibraltat Point; ‘and others 
of the plate’> and all sub- 
my. that it was medr the place now | 
nown Caldwell’s Landing. So satisfactory 
were these traditions, corroborated by the state- H}.«<set on fire.’ This fact is also. stated in Smith's 
ments of the old residents in the mountains, thet 8) History, as well as in other works. The object of 


ng a description 


years sagacious men secured the land, on ac- | this referencéto and quotation from this work, is 
count Cf ite being, in their belief, the location of this 

vessel; and after years of investigation, a Vessel is Hi vessel, but to show the fact that Kidd had a very 
found, of foreign timber, being built of Englith oak ; @ valuable ship, and that it was an entirely different 
in ber is found African oak, and, according to the %% affair from - 

opinion of those skilled in timber, teak wood, thas 
showing that she was a veseel that had undoubtedly & the above, about her 
| been in the Indies: 


the traditions respec 


stated that when pressed he was obliged to admit 


| ed with immense valve. He stated that he had left 
| her in “ a creekon the coast of Hispaniola.’ The 
| Quedagh is mentigned by name, and is also called 
| the * great ship,” On account of her value, and to 
| distinguish her from the sloop. 

Oné chatge against the Earl of Bellamont was that 
by the Brie. he sliowed an improper favor to Kidd, in not arrest- 


Henry Clinten.”’ es Nog immediately on his being found in Boston. 


he Ear! took care to have him carefully observed, 
on ape committing him for some time, tn 
opes he might get out of him where the great ship 
lay. But his trifling and easy answers upon his ex- 
amination to that and other matters, his friends’ 


paration making to distribute presents in a clandes- 
tine manner, but above all, Livingston’s bebavior, 


Mow the.evidence that this is the vessel, is of the] who was come to Boston, and verysperemptorily de. 
following ter--a great number of traditioné @ manded from the Earl, the delivery up of that Bond 
traeedinack to.different men on board thisveesel at @ which he had entered into, for Kidd’s honest 
the,time bored, through difidsent and inde- formance of his duty inthe expedition, (as if that 

aces remote from each @ was to be taken for granted) threatening that unless 

ved and died, agree in & this was done, Kidd 
substance that this vesse! was puraued,and blown up & ship, gave the Earl of Bellamont good grounds to 
tovprevemt her capture, and sunk with her treasure § conclude that no more time was to be lost. There- 
oniboerd atithia jacation—some are old written tra § fore he caused Kidd to be seized and committed, 
They are. m the different ac. * 
ent persdns Would relate the * The Earl also gave orders for fitting out a ves- 

sunk at Dundét & se] to look after the Quedagh; according to such light 
lands ; others @ as they had got from Kidd. But before she was | 
the'f ready to sail, it was discoveréd that Kidd had not | 


per- 


would never bring in the great 


been sincere as to the place where the ship was left, 
or the orders he had given concerning her.’’ 

It is afterwards stated in the same book, that it 
was found that this vesagi, the Quedagh, had been 


| not to show anything respecting the location of this 


sloop brought into Boston. 
A word might however be said in connection with 
ble location. No fact can 


This vesse! was burned; un-H be more conclusively established by traditionary | 
doubtedly blown up, her deck being gone, over her HM evidenee, than that some of the persons who de- | 
magazine, and armed with a very ancient arma- 9% stroyed this vessel at the foot of Dunderbergh, went 
ment ; in fact, in all respects, corresponding with #% yp the rives,landed at Schodac and erossed over 
Let it be berne in # through Stephentown and other places on this route, 
mixid that this vessel is found covered in mud, ZR and thus on to Boston, . Now the Livingston Man- 
where nothing was to be seen or felt, by any ord or, where “ Lord Livingston” resided, is in this 
| hary examination » and I would ask if it is possible neighborhood. It was no trifling matter to go frem 
in the nature of things, that so many coincidences there to Boston, through an unsettled country as it. 
should take place, and it not be the vessel sought BM was at that day, but a journsy of weeks. Still we 


find Kidd in Bestoti on the firet of the montl, and 


2nd. Is Kidd's vessel known to have been in an-' before the 6th, Livingston _ there demanding® his 
other place, viz: at Boston, as is stated in the above HM bond. Does this throw any light agto the\motive 
extract? A gold blanket, avery valuable diamond, Bin végsel up'the Hudson, wher it un- 
a very large silver tankard, the original Gardiner’s expectedly became 
Island receipt, to say nothing of other evidences, 
are still retained among the descendants of the tention is, whether thiseis one vessels. 


to destroy her! 
3rd. The only other pemt to which I will call at- 


families to which they were originally presented, qoring the Révoltion: Since theseepprations com- 
and are perfectly conclusive of the iInaccurac of the menced it has been called every thing > at first an 
other statements of the above writer. 
from an’ old book, written by one of the nobility and 


published in London in 1701, the year Kidd was ex- % she was then certainly known te be a gun boat, and 
ecuted, and designed to be a vindication of the Earl after it is found that the character of her armament 
of Bellamont from any improper connection with @ is such, that it never belonged to a gun boat, and 
Kidd. From this extract alone, perhaps thig anti- that she is twice-the 

quarian will be satisfied, that it was not at the time IM at once become one of these Revolutionary frigates; 
quite ad well known about Kidd's miatt@rs, at least Bi and when it is shown that it cannot be one of them, 
so far as the location of his vessel was congerped, @) no doubt some person who will, as ugual, kndw all 
ashe has been ready to believe he’ at’ the 

present time. It 


i will quote Bi Albany sloop ; but when it was ascertained she was 
armed, (that not Leing very usual for such a craft,) 


a gun boat, she has all 


about the matter, will find some other vesse} fost on 


appeared in evidence< oy trial Bi exactly the spot, and be ready to swear to j 
that Kidd made use of the Quedagh Merehant, an 
Indiaman captured by him, after he had twkember, 8) vessel lost in the time of the Revolution, because all 
she being a very fine ship. It also appears that he 
had different vegsels aftor thie time, but that 
made this his priicipal vessel. In the book above §/ armament is pronewnced by those most on 
referred to it ie stated, (as is also well known to any ff] that subject to have been made near two/hundred 


one who has examined the subject from other sour- §| years ago. It would be:but a possible clance that 
ces,) that he had at Boston, about the time of his 


being taken prisoner, a small sloop,—also gome val 
uable goods there, and some consigned in N. York, 
and eleewhere,—and that he wanted “to make his 


peace by a surrender of the goods.”’ 


Now, whatever this vessel may be, she fs not a 


the evidence of the time of her destruction, Carries it 
me §} sixty to one hundred years before that timé. Her 


such armament would have been on baard of a ves- 


any reliance can be placed on those who owght to be 
good judges ; but, what is more conclusive than any 


It is 


anid did admit, that he stil! had the Quedagh, load- | 


thing else, those Revolutionary vessels were lost in 
another place—miles above. True enough, persons 
are alive who saw them destroyed ; but it ha s to 
have been at another place on the river. It is about 
as easy a matter to ascertain where these vessels 
were sunk, as it is to learn where any point on the 
river is, to which is attached any interest from events 
having taken place during that remarkable period. 
One of them has been operated upon for het arma- 
ment. The other had not much on board. Anyone 
who has not an opportunity for a practical ezamina- 
tion into their location, can see where they were de~ 
stroyed by a glance on a map of the river, which em- 
braces the whole distance from below Btoney Point, | 
including the place where the coffer dam is now build- 

| ing to surround this vessel, and Forts Clinton and 

races rat extending almost as far as West Point, 


and entitl 
“ Plan of the Attack of the 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, 
upon Hudson's River, 
which were stormed by His Majesty’s Forces, 
under the command of : 
Sir Henry Clinton, kh. B., 
_ on the 6th of Oct. 1777. 
Drawn from the Surveys of Verplanck, Holland & 
Metealfe, 
By John Hills, Lt. 23rd Regt. 

‘“‘ London, Published by Wm. Faden, Geographer 
to the King, Charing Cross, June Ist, 1784.” 

Thies map gives a minute plan of this attack, and 
the surrender of these Forts. The famous chain 
and boom-ere exhibited Xs tossed the river ; 
and tlie Congress and are painted on | 
thie map as appeared burniig at the time ; 

giving the correct locations of their destruc- 
| tions, which are both above the chain and boom, and 
miles above where this vessel is found. 


The map isa beautiful one, and exhibited: the 
great skill of the British engineers ; showing hdéw | 
much mil. ary science our fore- ra had to con: 
tend with, in our revolutionary struggle. This 
be neithet of t vessels, Indeed the Mercury, 
Tartar and other British men of wat were far shove } 
the place, at the time these frigates were destroyed. | 

Moving disposed of these questions in such a man- J 
| neras is, at least in our belief, in accordance with 
| the truth—is this vessel (supposing her to be Kidd's) | 

worth such great efforts to recover her contents ? 

[t is certainly a curious matter of antiquarian inves- | 

tigation, and no one is interested at least to their} 

disadvantage in, the expenditurej> however great, 
except those engaged in the operations. 

Kidd was out between three and four years. He 
had on the start a thirty gun ship and one hundred 


sel during the Revolution, Her timber is foreign, if} 


and fifty-five desperate men—a vessel capable of ta- 
king almost any thing that sailed at thatday. ft 
mes at atime when Spanish Galleons were carry- 
ing cargoes of millions of gold and silver—Bills of 
Exchange were not much in vogue, and the com- 
merce of the world was principally carried on by an 
exchange of valuable cargoes, and the transportation 
of brilion. His depredations were so great among 
the Indiamen, French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English vessels, that he béeame the terror of the 
Sea. ‘The Portuguese sent out two men of war to 
take’him, but after a hard fight of anumber of hours, 
were not successful. The English government, 
(comparatively as powerful on the sea as now,) 
were at length obliged to send a squadron after him, 
which was done under the command of Oapt Thom- 
as Warner. The orders of ths squadron are still in 
existence. 

So dange:vus bad he ®, that to disable him, 
& proclamation was issued, granting a pardon to all 
his men, in fact all thew m4be world, closing 
with these remmutkable worde: “excepting Henry 
Avery, aliad Bridgman, and William Kidd.” ‘Now 
taking into consideration the oppertuni- 
ties he had—the time he-was e infamous no- 
toriety he acquired—and the extrenje measures obli- 
ged to be taken by such 
his cepture, what cen be the conefusion, but that 
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eprecations mus ave Dec enormous, and the 
amount of his treasure immense? These traditions 
which have certainly proved true thus far, say it 
was so. They represent that the treasures which 
went down in that ship were of vast amount. If 
any reliance can be placed on the opinion of those 
whe bored the coded with light augers, not strong 
enough to bore metals and get any thing up but 
chips of wood, <c., this vessel has a very great 
amount of metal in her of some kind, not her arma- 
ments, not her fastenings, not her ballast, so far as 


fee Shey can judge, but hercargo. The writer has been | 


} permitted to copy the following detailed account of 
ithe experiments in boring with a heavy suger, 
} thrown into the form of an affidavit. Senex, 
| . Stare or New Yorks, 
| City and County of New York, ss. . 
Smith Cram, of said city, Engineer, being duly 
| sworn, doth depose and say, that about four weeks 
since he was first applied to. by Wm. S. Pierson, 
| eq. of said city, to make estimates about building 
a coflerdam around a,vessel up the Hudson river, 
sunk near Caldwell's landing, and which said Pier- 
son told depoment he believed to be the vessel of the 
pirate Kidd, and that it contained treasure. De 
nent then told said Pierson, that he was satisfied he 
could ascertain whether there was gold or silver 
| | there or not, Said Piers@&informed deponent that 
had been bored down until they brought upon 
cee something hard, that ¢ould not be bored, and which 
of the boring believed to be a 


those who had char 
kind but they could not ascertain 


metal of some 

| what it was. 

| Deponéat then told said Pierson, that if he would 

him.get augers and bits and drills, such as he 
wanted, he would engage to get up enough to de- 
termine vypether or not it was silver or goli, and 
that upon said Pierson’s giving such consent, de- 
ponent obtained a large iron shaft, with a socket at 
iwhich bits and drills of different kinds 
wete-inserted, and also a tube of boiler iron of suf- 
ficient size io enclose the shaft and bits. Qne bit 
was made hollow, With holes in the side, so that any 
got vp and the pipe thus cleared out. 
With this epparatus deponent commenced boring 
ato this ship. The.auger brought up on something 
aolid. By the clanking of the augers, and by put- 
ting your hand on the shaft, it had every appearance 
of boring and drilling in a cask or barrel of specie. 
The augers and drills were worked for a number of 
hours in this hard substance. 

| Deponent did not, however, succeed in getting up 

any thing from it, for after drilling very hard upon 

mem it, the weight and driving down of the shaft, knock- 
ed away the hard substance, whatever it was, io 
which the drilling had taken place, and the shaft fell 
down about two feet. In another place where the 
auger was sunk, small pieces of bones were brought 
up from inside of the vessel ; in another, small pieces 
of glass ; in another, old pieces of oakum ; in ano- 
ther, small borings of wood and scraps of iron ; but 


in ho case did deponent as yet succeed in getting | Satgent & Co. a piece of metal 1 1-8 grains, which, 


either silver or gold, and there was no evidence of 
it, save in the appearance of the bit, which after | 
drilling in the case first above mentioned, deponent 
believes was coated with silver onthe point. It cer- 
tainly was bright on the end, and it did not rust like 
the rest of the bit. In the next hole, after in 
through the wood about seven feet below the deck | 
of the vessel, the augur brought up on some hard 
metal. Deponent continued boring and drilling in 
the substance for a number of hours, and on taking 
up the shaft one time, when there was a steel screw 
bit, a piece of metal was attached to the bit; and 
which depenent believes to be silver. | | 
That piece was given by deponent to Mr: Abra- 
ham G. Thompson. On putting down the ‘hollow 
bit heretofore described, a number of pieces which 
appeer to have been chopped off from something, 
some of them serapings, were brought up in the bit. 
Thes> pieces and scrapings were silver. The pieces 
are oj very dark color, and corroded, and aré much 


pattered. bey appear to Have Come irom some 
piece ; but it is impossible to tell; but 
this much deponent is positive of, that these pieces of 
silver were broken off from something in that vessel, 
and about eight feet below the deck of the vessel, 
and at least sixteen feet below the surface of the mud, 
as it was-when these operations were commenced— 
the ort pois removed-over this part) of the 
vessel by a mud machine, and digging in diving belle 
and dresses, to the depth of ar feet—and below 
the surface of the high water mark, about forty feet. 
And further the deponent saith not. 
SMITH CRAM. 
Sworn before me, this 22d day of October, 1844. 
Joszru Strona, Com. of Deeds. 

I hereby certify that, having the general superin- 
tendence of the operations on the within mentioned 
vessel, particularly the working with the diving bell 
and the dresses, after Capt. Cram had jeft for New 
York, under whose immediate direction the boring 
was catried on, | continued ing for about two 
days, in which time I bored through the hard sub- 
stance mentioned in said Oram’s affidavit, for about 
three feet ; that a namber more of the and 
pieces of metal were got up, which I have no doubt 
are siver, and some of them are a metal some 
differént kind. -I further certify, that said was 
coated for about three feet, in spots, with a white 
substance which has not rusted, and which fee 
tobewmiver. Said appearance still remains, ugh 
the pp? has been up about two days, and has been 
fr ly wet with water —Oaldwell’s, Oct 25th, 

We, fhe undersigned, hereby certify, t we 
were employed in boring in the vessel &s 1s ib- 
ed in the annexed’ affidavit; that we have heard 
read tae statements therein about the results of said 
expetiments in boring, and that the’ same are cor- 
rectly stated ; and we further say, that said boring 
was continued about two days under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Brown Cowles, after Capt. Cram had 
left; and that more pieces were obtained, some of 
whith are silver, to best of our belief, and some 
of which we do not know what metal it is. And we 
furtiter certify, that we assisted in taking up said 
auger and pipe, after having worked it about three 
feet through said hard substance, and after taking 
up the pipe it was coated in spots with something 
white and bright, and which we have no doubt is sil- 
ver. 


And we further certify, that if there was a Jus- 


| 


tice of the Peace in the neigh » we should be 
willing to make affidavit to the above.-—Caldwell’s, 


Oct, 25th, 1844, 
JOHN DAVIS, | 
JOHN 4. RYCKMAN, 
JACOB VAN HORN, 
JOSEPH WaLLaco 
GEORGE 
The following shows what the other metal men- 
tioned in the above certificates is, by a test: of one 
of the pieces :— 


“T hereby certify that I received from Messrs. | 


on assay, I find to be gold of 9 6-16 carrats fine. 


5. 5. BOWMAN, 17 John street.” 
New York, Nov. 2ist, 1944. 


Carrain Kipp.—The coffer-dam which has beeil 


mountains, is nearly completed, and it is expected 
the water will be pumped out about the Ist of Feh- 
| ruary. A steam engine will be employed for the 


shall then know what the vessel! contains, if nothing 


| men are now employed in the work. br ~ Le 


built around the hulk at the foot of the Dundefberg | 


purpose, throwing out 36 barrels per minute. We f 


Capt. Kidd and his Treasures. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
The history and adventurrs of this daring free- ones 
booter of bygone. days have been brought into no- | V 
‘ee once more, by attempts which are making. to in ti 
the contents of a hulk which has been 
dis vered deeply sunk in the mud, at the mouth aad 
is called therace, in Hudson River, at > land 
f t of Dunderbergh Mountain, near Caldwell’s any, 
Landing. From.a statement just ae by pee Stat 
of the parties interested, we — Snags of I 
extracts, showing the progress already mac care vie 
kof exploration, and some of the reasons pee ett 
itable ship of Capt. ‘de 
eve copied, that among the the: 
ing in the vicinity of the wreck, there’are t 7 10 7 whie 
have been handed down from 0 meng 
eration, that Kidd’s ship, .being pursue ri- 
and sunk by 1 himself, Gnite 
forty-five years since ; and Or 
with a few of his followers, then poqal their ~ Mrs. 
across the country to Boston, where was ops 
after captured and sent to England. her 
These traditions are corroborated by oa par time 
ditions among the descendants of 
residing in vicinity of Dunderberg an | 
but who (the descendants) are now scatte ae ony 
tant s of the country. It is ‘not for us cael ie 2 
cide how much weight these be “on 
we are aware, tam 
re d there burnt ; but it 1s also to be noted that famil 
the whole history of his movements 1s toa —— Gard; 
volved in mystery, insomuch that some have 
tent (certainly without reason) that lot ef 
Kidd was a mere creature of fancy, and that suc nal 4 
a never in fact existed. One thing 1s would 
int indicat pon 
the appearance of the y the 
ught up by cased augers, It Is evident that she vot 
had partially burnt. know 
ient construction, has bee ‘te 
which shows that the vessel conce: 
burnt and sunk, was an armed vessel. This “0 inform 
itzer we have seen ; and any body may afraid 
is disposed to go into Jones’ Court, Wa sured 
its peculiarities are described in the annexed ex- H#,,).. 
tract, we need not particularize them here. spa com 
Kidd’s motiey has béen dug for every re qxnce. 
a vast deal of superstition te be 
in regard to it. i 
ed; and it may even prov Saray 
do with the ship in question 
man in the moon ; yet 80, a Beas 
expended in solving the mys : 
concerning which history 1s hy Ne. 
gether silent, will be money well laid out. cho 
glad to learn that there is a determination _ 
art of the individuals concerned, to ee or 
notil the problem definitely solved. 
We now proceed to the extracts :—— | 
Capt. Kidd was commander in the English voogt 
and received a commission to cruise against the pt 
rates. and afterwards a commission of reprisals 
sinst the French. He is said to have first nee 
saaiveted with the treasure of the daughter of the 
Great Mogul, which was given her as a marriage 
ttion, and she put in charge of Kidd to one to 
er husband, when he turned pirate, murdered her, , 
and stole her treasure ; that afterwards he yom , 
ed a number of Moorish vessels, French ships, an 
Spanish galleons, besides other vessels with a 
ble cargoes, and at length was driven up the Hui- 
son river by the English men-of-war which —e 
sent out for his capture, and not seeing any way O'® pos, 


escape, sunk his vessel with her cargo of treasure, 


| 
| | her, it is certain that she is very old. _ 
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treasure, 


went across the country, then almost a wilderness, 
and was taken: prisoner in Boston, with a few of 
his men who went with him, and sent to England, 
tried and executed, being hung in chains at “ Exe- 
cution Dock,’’ on the 12th day of May, 1701. 

We shall not enter into any proof of the main fact 
in the above statement, to wit—that Kidd was com- 
missioned an officer in the English navy, turned pi- 
rate, was taken prisoner in this coyntry, sent to Eng- 
land, tried and executed—but would refer those, if 
any, who have any doubt on these points, to British 
State Trials, Smith’s History, Thompson’s History 
of Long Island Sound, and his capture, which will 
be mentioned herein. Without going into state- 
ments which any one can hear by going to the lower 
end of Long Island, of the escape of two or three of 
Kidd’s men who settled there, having brought booty 
with them, and where the name of the family and | 
the rty purchased will be pointed out, but | 
which, | or obvious reasons, we forbear to particular- | 
ize, as well as to the general traditions in almost | 
every harbor on both ae of Long Island Sound of 
his having been seen there, we will state more de- 
finitely about his visit to Gardner’s Island. 

On one occasion Kidd came ashore and wanted 
Mrs. Gardner to roast him a pig. She was afraid to 
do otherwise, and did it for him. He then made 
her a present of a cradle blanket, and at the same 
time told her it was a part of the furniture of the 
daughter of the Great Mogul. This blanket was 

gold and part silk, the old being a wire. It 
voles kept by the descer.dants of the family until 
the present time, and although it was cut for the 
purpose of a division cape the daughters, the pie- 
ces are in a perfect state of preservation. We are 
also informed that the story has always been in the 
family, that previouw to Kidd’s last starting from 
Gardner's Island, he informed Mr. Gardner that he 
had buried some treasure, principally jewelry, in a 
lot called the “‘cherry-tree orchard,’’ and at the same 
time told him if he returned and did not find it, he 
would murder him and his whole family. 
Mr. Gardner kept the secret until he was waited 
pon by some gentlemen appointed commissioners 
y the government of the provinces, who had either | 


got some trace of the burial of this treasure, or 
knowing that Kidd had been accustomed to visit 
this island, supposed it probable that there he had 
concealed something valuable, and demanded to be 


informed of the place of concealment. He was | 


afraid and declined to point it out, until he was as- 
sured that Kidd was taken prisoner and was to be 
taken to England for trial,and that they acted under 
a commission from Richard, Earl! of Bellmont, Gov- 


ernor, &c., and he then went into the lot and found 
the buried treasure. He afterwards accompanied 
the commissioners to Boston, and delivered the 


treasure, and the following is a copy of the receipts 
given for the same, said original receipts still being 


in the Gardner family. | 
“ Rec'd the 17th inst. of Mr. John Gardner, viz : 


Ooncgs. 
No. 1. One bag of dust gold, .........-. 
2. One bag of coined gold,........ ‘ 
And one in sliver, 

3. One bag dust gold,............. 

4. One bag of silver rings and sundry 

precious stones, .............. 

5. One bag of unpolished stones, .... 

6. One piece of crystal, cornelian rings, 

two agates, two amethysts. 

7. One bag silver buttons and lamps. 

8. One bag of broken silver, ........ 

9. One bag of gold bars,........... : 
10. One do. 
11. One bag of dust gold,........... 6594 
12. One bag of silver bars,.......... 309 


SAMUEL SEWALL, 
NATHANIEL BYFIBLD, 
JEREMIAH DRUMNER, 
ANDREW BELCHER, 
| Commissioners, 
Before leaving, Mrs. Gardner in a playful way 
paid, she wanted to have it said she held so much 


treasure, and the jewelry was poured into her lap. 
After they had left for Boston, a bright stone was 
found on the floor and picked up by her. When her 
husband returned he found it to be a diamond, and 
was afraid he would be charged with stealing it, for 
it was by many supposed that some high in avthori- 
ty in the English Government, were interested with 
Kidd in his Jepeadagionn, and that he would furnish 
them with an inventory of what had been concealed 
on thie island. He said he would go immediately 
on to Boston and take the diamond, but his wife 
said he should not go—-that she would tell all that 
happened, and she would risk the consequences. It 
was consequently kept, and has remained in the 
family, though the last trace we have found, was a 
few years since, in the possession of Mrs. Jerusha 
Gardner, of Stonington, Connecticut. These Com- 
missioners obtained a large quantity of goods found 
in New York, and other places for sale, mostly In- 
dia goods, but not much if any treasure beside tha 

from Gardner’s Island. 


There are well authenticated accounts of persons 
on Long Island, who were poor becoming suddenly 
in good circumstances, and It was attributed to hav- 
ing found some of Kidd’s money, but whether soor 
not, is with us a matter of doubt. It is ndt impro- 
bable, however, that among so many men as he 
had, some of them, sick of such a bloody and atro- 
crous life, should, as opportunity offered, conceal 
what they could steal away from the vessel, with 
the hope of escape and going for it at some future 
day to save it for themselves. That he captured a 
a number of French ships and Spanish galleons, and 
other vessels of most valuable cargoes, containing 

old and silver with much jewelry, no one will 

Seabt whe will look into the accounts of his pira- 
cies, before the English Goveinment could take ef- 
ficient measures for his capture. Some idea of the. 
value of his treasure can be had from the old Kidd 
ballad, in which, after reciting his large amount of 
gold and silver, and stating the other vessels he had 
taken, he says 

And I took them oa the Maia 

As I sailed, as | sailed.” 

And when it is taken into consideration that those 
Spanish galleons, according to an estimate for one 
hundred years taken from the Record of Coinage 
at Mexico, carried, on an average, two millions five 
hundred thousand dollars gold, etc., the immense 
amount of his booty is hardly conceivable. So 
enormous had been his piracies, that when it became 
necessary for the English Government to send out 
a squadron for the extirpation of the pirates, and 
which was vone under the commander of Captain 
Thomas Warner, a preclamation was made by the 


King, to give notice of the “ intention to extend | 


the royal mercy to such as should surrender theim- 
selves,’’ bearing date at Kensington, the 8th day of 
December, 1698, and after reciting in the procla- 
mation to whom the surrender must be made in or- 
der to avail themselves of such mercy, and making 
a limit of the time in which it must be done, Kidd 
was excepted from the same, and the Proclamation 
closed in these words, “‘ excepting Henry Avery, 
alias Bridgman, and William Kidd.” 

Influenced by traditions, from different sources 
and other reasous pointing to this place as the loca- 
tion of that. veseel, a person of great sagacity, intel- 
ligence and wealth, and whose wealth hae become 


proverbial for good fertuns, in connection 


with another gentleman, took measures about fifteen | 


years since, to secure the land at the location of this 
sunken and also a water grant from the State 
of New York for 250 feet from high water mark, that 
distance extending beyond the vessel. “They pur- 
chased a large tract of land, about 100:aecres, thus 
certain it extended beyond on both sides the precise 
spot where they believed the vessel was located.— 
A series of experiments was then commenced by 
them, to ascertain whether a vessel was sunk ‘in the 
river at that place, for there was nothing of one to 
be seen. These experiments have been continued 


death of one of the parties interested. They have 
however been pursued of late more thoroughly, since 
the property has come into the hands of one person, 
by the settlement of the estate of the other party, 


me .o time, having been interrupted by the 


who was interested inthe purchase. The resultsa 
these experiments age entirely corroboratory of the 
traditions. 
The river is not clear enough to see but a very 
little depth below the surface of the water. From 
the long time which the vessel had been sunk, being 
now about 145 years, it could not but be expected 
that she would be covered with mud. Experiments 
were therefore commenced with pricking with long 
poles, with iron points. * Timber was soon found a 
little below the mod. ‘The mud being soft, the poles 
went down with little effort, until they were stopped 
by striking, what any one from the sound and sen- 
sation of the hand, could have no doubt was wood. 
By jamming the pole hard it would stick fast, so 
much so, it could with difficulty be pulled out, and, 
on sticking down a pole with a barbed point, fasten- 
ed to the pole, by the pole being driven in a socket 
and a rivet put through the pole and iron, to make 
the iron fast to the pole, so much power was applied 
to the pole, that it tore it from the iron, before the 
iron would let go of the timber, and it was left fast 


sticking into the wood. 


This is the part of the vessel nearest the shore, 


} and from which a small part of the deck is suppo: 


sed to be blown off, and, no doubt, from the firmmess 
with which the iron drove in, it must have gone 
endways into the wood. An attempt was there- 
fore made, to find by pricking other timbers at the 
distance a knee of a vessel would ordinarily be pla- 
ced, and the attempt was successful, and after set- 
ting up poles, and making them plump at these va- 
rious pomts, they made. the curve of a part of the 
side of a large vessel. An experiment was after- 
wards tried, by boring with long augers, with tin 
cases round them, to save the chips. On going fur- 
ther imto the river, in 20 or 25 feet water, and bor- 
ing, ‘the result was a little mud of one or two feet 
depth, then through a plank of soaked wood, very 
spongy, and which a shipwright of great skill and 
experience, who was employed, as well as others, 
do not hesitate to say is pine. 

The augers would then drop a number of feet, 
and then bring up, and on boring, the timber was 
found tobe English oak, and in a perfect state of 
ptescrvation. Some of the chips were charred, thus 
confirming the traditions,that she was partly burned; 
specimens of these chips we now have. This ex- 
periment was many times repeated. In some cases 
timber was bored, which it took nearly an hour to 
bore through, and, in other cases, the augers would 
be brought up on something solid, whether ‘on an 
iron box, a cask or barrel of specie, or on iron bars, 
it was impossible to tell, only that it could not be 
bored. 

During the present season experiments have been 
prosecuted by sending a diver in an ingenious dress, 
for submarine operations, of new invention, by Mr. 
Sargent, (under whose direction future opérations 
will be carried on,) which have resulted as follows: 
It being early in the season, the water was unust- 
ally muddy, and the divers were consoquently.un- 
able to see much of any thing. They, however 
soon found the end of a timber just above the md. 
In another case, and at nearly the greatest dis- 
tance frem the shore, in which from our calcula- 
tions wé suppose the vessel extends, we found a 
piece of metal like the breach of a piece of ord- 
nance, as near as could be determined by feeling 
with the hand. Oa this a piece of twilled cotton 
cloth was rubbed by the diver, which was so much 
stained it did not wash out by hard rubbing, boil- 
ng and dipping in strong fresh lie of wood ashes, 

e stain was pronounced by those who washed 
the piece of cloth, to the stain 
brass kettle. 

A piece of the cloth. wag “also torn. off, before 
washing and subjected to a chemical test, bein 
dipped in sulphuric acid, and it immediately emul 
agreenish blue. From the description of the diver, 
the washing and chemical test, we have no doubt it 
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was a brass cannon. object when went,, 
being only a gprvey, we had no apparatus (© raise! 
lange ‘weights, neither for removing mud. If she’ 
was the vessel we believed she was, we ees 
she would be mounted on her upper deck with old 
howitzers. The diver therefore worked in the mud | 
asmear as we can calculate in the position of one 
side of the deck of the vessel, near t bow, about 
where she begins to curve, and came to a piece of 
métal, which he said ne t wasagun. He 
said he could make fast fo the ubject and although, 
as we before stated, we were not prepared for rais- 
ng large weights,-we determined to satisfy our- 
seives of the correctness of his opinion, if possible, 
before leaving. We accordingly took one of our 
anchor chains and the diver made fast to the object, 
and we succeeded in raising it. It isan old fash- 
ioned howitzer. It has a handle like a jug handle 
on the breach, a sight at the muzzle, and the breach 
is square and appears to be screwed in. We daresay 
there is not a more ancient ing piece of armas 
thent in the country. 

By pricking, we found the-timber extended so far, 
that the vessel was of large dimensions, and es we 
struck metal in various places, and as nothing ‘elie 
bat a vessel could account for the result of the éx- 
periments with the augers—and as the chips were 
English oak, and charred—and, as the guneorres: 
pounded with what we expected her armament should 
be—-taking into consideration the various acedurits 
and traditions of the disposal of, and location of 
Kidd’s vessels and her carga, we, who were prose- 
cuting the survey, could come to no other concle- 
sion, than that this is the vessel with the immensé 
treasure obtained by that renowned free-booter, of 
former days, who carried on his depredations and 
atrocities, to such an alarming and successful de- 
gree. We therefore stopped our survey, and under 
the direction of persons of great skill and experience 
sub-marine operations, we are now having built, 
band nearly completed, apparatus and machinery, for 

working under water, removing mud and raising 
large weights, such as has never beem sur sed, 
and with the recent improvements in such kind of 
apparatus, perhaps never equalled. 

Our apparatus already consists of a number of 
diving dresses and iélmets, which we have proved 
to work most admirably, with over four | feet 
of tubing, of the best descripfidn: . Our pumps. are 
of excellent workmanship, and of great power—we 
have also a diving bell of great size and strength, 
with most approved and powerful means of raising 
and lowering the same, also other apparatus necessa- 
ry to the prosecution of the object, which we cannot 
mention in detail. We are now adding to our pre- 
sent a tus, and shall continue so te do, anything 
that will aid in the enterprise. If we think it exfe- 
dient, we shall sink shafts or build a cofler dam.— 
We would, however, remark, that although we ex- 
mm much labor, skilland expense will necessarily 

ave tobe devoted to the object, Hothing of diffical- 
ty, under proper management, need be antierpated 
in the operation. ° 

‘The water at the greatest depth is not more than 

em thirty feet at high water, and no very degree 

of mud. The stern of the vessel’is also near the 

shore with good banks, where work’ can be erected 

——every facility employed for remo¥ing mud, either 

by working with the use of the be'l, dresses, digging, 

dragging on shore, sthe use of mud machines, or by 
See Sub-marine explosions, if it should bé judged best to 
mem resort tothem. The location of the vessel is at the 
mouth of the “race” at the foot of Dundetbergh 
mountain, and but a short distance above the hotel 
at Caldwell’s Landing, well known on 
river, as kept by Uncle Sam.” We atginformed 
the place has been formerly sometimes called ** Gib- 
faltar Point.’”’ It is few miles above Ver 
Planck's Puint, about whieh, according to traditions, 
the English men-of-war in -pursuit was ing, 
when the vessel was set omfire, not being able to get 
up through the “ race,'’ which cannot be done with 
im unfeyorable winds. The force of those traditions is 


very mueh increased 


of the papers, since it was got up, in which some 
historical account of Kidd was also given, it was 
stated, that on being a as to what had 
become of the remainder of bis treasures, beside 
that recovered on Gardner's Island, “ in reply, Kidd, 
it is seidy observed that whatever ¢ 
went down in his vessel.”’ 
authority for te statement, is found in an old num- 
ber of the Gentlemen's Magazine, but have not our- 
selves seen it. 


and have ourselves the most cunfident belief that 


sure of this interesting relic of a former 
can but also hope the 
ourselves and those who, through their confidence 
in our skill and exertions, have become interésted 


with us. We would only further remark, that we From the Greenfield (Mass.) Democrai. " } 
obrselves regard it as due tothe age im which we PY failure of the potatoe crop seems to be uni- 
live, in which so much interest is manifested in an- im Ve 


tiquities, that the contents of this vessel, found after 
so long a period, should be disclésed, even without 
régatd to their probable valad. 


© Porators.—From all directions we hearcomplai.+. 
‘of rot, or premature decay, in thé potatoetep. This 


is disease cannot be ascertained, 

“The potatoe is first attacked with the disease, 
after which the vines die, and become ary; and in 
that state can be pulverised to a powder. Potatoes 
have, comparatively speaking, been but recently Im- 
trodated into use, but the consumption has become 
very extensive, taking the place of other food. Far- 
mere.will be obliged to turn their attention to-the 
cultivation of other vegetables if the potatoe crops 
continue to fail, for years to come, as they have 
one for two years past. 

: The dots contains about 72 per cent water, and 
28 per cent meal. The meal is com of three 
distinct substances, viz: fecula, fibrows matter, and 
muciliage. ‘The ons of each may be det 
down at 16 per cent fecvla, 8 per cent hbrous matter, 
and 4 per cent mucillage. Potatoes are often use 

for making starch, and somefimes fortmaking whis- 
key. An-analysis of some of the diseased potatoes 
in the different stages of the disease, may 

some useful information. 


in a notice of this gun, w 


there was, 


We understand that the 


We shall make our utmost efforts in the attempt, 


e shall be successful in making a complete-expo- 
6, and we 
same will be satisfactory to 


throughout the Northern States, In this y1- 
ginity, soarcely any will preserved. The Barte 
Gazette says:—‘‘Nearly or quite the entire Crop ol 
tatoes in this region is lost. When dag, they are 
ound to be diseased and rotten Some have been 
due early, and placed in the cellar in an apparently 
seund condition, and in a few days found to be 
decaying fast. ey appear, to sight and smell, ar 
if rotten. Several ot our farmers have commenced 
them in, in the field. We lsarmthat the 
me@iculty extends to ull the on about us. It is 
said some hogs have died after being fed with them. 
Noe reagonable cause is given for this singular oceur- 
fence. Should the crop fail throughout New Eng- 
in the same as Well as 
must ensue.” 
Drszasz amone Potators.— We haveseveral times 
alluded to the disease among potatoes, ‘The same 
disease is noticed in the Amherst Ex , Pittsfield 
Sun, and Bridgeport, Ct., Farmer.  H-appears to be 
very extensive, and this crop in many towns is near- 
lye destroyed. We have a field of Mercers” that 
have nearly all rotted, while *‘ Carters” 
pear much less injured. A writer inthe last Pitts- 
field Sun remarka; “As yet, I believe, no one has 
accounted for this disease. On ex@miping my own 
field, I find that each remaining green leaf is covered 
with small insects, about the sizeof the house flee, 
very black, which fly off when d The ten- 
der parts of the leave§ appear to have been eaten, 
which may account for the premature decay of the 
tops.”"—Northampton, (Mass } Dem. 
From the Buffalo Com. Advertier. 
From ail parts of this State we hear similar com- 
nts e loss in the south towns of thie county, 
S been veay great, and in Genesee and Wyoming 
counties not inconsiderable. A writer in a late 
aumber of the Utica Gazette thitkks that the disease 
is the effect of an insect. This 1 not the genera! 
opinion. The disease has been on the increase for 
several years, and has excited great interest in Scot- 
land, Germany, Sweden and Russia. The . better 
opinion in those countries is, that ‘by long propoge- 
tion from the taber without recurring to the natural 
seed of the plant, it has lost a portion o its vital 
power, and hence is extremely prone to t, rust, 
and to rot. We have paid eo rable attention te 
this matter for the last eighteen months, and have 
found that many plants last season and this have per- 
tected no blossoms or seed. When ever balls are 
oroduced, they should be carefully dried, and_plant- 
ed. next spring, with only a few.seeds in a lull, and 
cultivated in the usual way. Potatoes. thus growo 
n Germany have been imported into Edinburg, and 
proved to be both sound and excelleut routs, by seve- 
ral years experience. The same trials have been 


ew Yor«, June 20th, 1844. 


crop is so important, in the Northern ‘asd Hastern 
States, that we need no apology for being somewhat 
particular in our notices of it. The Oleveland (Ohio) 
Herald says,—The potato crop im this section, Whi 
a few weeks since promised very large offe, | 
we learn from our agricultural friends is much injur- 
ed by diseased potatoes. In nrany fields a consider- 
able share of the potatoes afe diseased and rotten, 
and in some so mitch so as to be entirely worthless. 
Digging does not dppear to arrest the progress of the 
disease in potatoes, as some have lost their crop af- 
ter taking it trom the hill. We are informed that i 
some instatices diseased potatoes have proved fatal 
to swine fed with them. 
Extract of a letter dated 
Wesrrieip, Mass., Nov. 2. 
The potatoe ¢rop throughout this region, and very 
extensively, as you already know, has suffered seri- 
ous injury from some cause not yet fully ascertained. 
I can add nothing accurate to the information already 
before the public, but suppose that although ‘the 
disease affects alike potatoes in a variety of soils, yet 
it is worse in the mountainous districts than on the 
plains - and Connecticut River, Carter 
seem to fare better than Mercers, though they do nét§ 
by.any means escape. Both early and late potatoes 
are spoken of as doing better than those planted a | 
the ordinary time. Potatoes which appeared good | 
when they were dug, have rotted soon aftér, or 
turned black on being boiled. Stories are told of 
hogs having died from eating the diseased roots 
Bat there 1s difficulty un attaining,accurate informa- 


tion here, as the disease is less severe than in the gy made in Massachusetts and on the Hudson river with 
seighboring towns. An msect about the size of @ geo powcr is the most valuable of any-grown 
fleais the only ostensible cause of the damage ;. it MM in this State. e lows last season from rotting ex- 


appears, however, to confine its attacksto the leaves ceeded several hundred thousand dollars, and we 


it wi below one 
Correspondence of the Mercury. er eet ep year it will fall but little 
Banks oF THE From the Rochester Democrat. 
* ; Sept. 2ist, 1844. We heer that in many sections of the c , the 
Notwithstanding the intensity of the drought and. potato crop has been considerably injured with the 


its long contanuancé, the potatoes in this section.ol 
the country are rotting, to such an extent as to de- 
stroy nearly the whole crop. There are two kinds 
of rot;—the dry and the wet. ‘The latter reduces 
the potatoe to a substance like paste, with tenacity 
sufficient to cause it to rope when held up, and the 


rot. This isprobably owing,to some new ase, 
instead of the drought, the same calamity having 
last year happened to that crop at the east, when the 
season was directly the reverse of what it 16 now. 
It 18 dangerous using potatoes»thus afiected. We 
have heard of reeent instances of the death of ani- 
mals to which potatoes partially decayed had been 
fed. 
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- _-was his neighbor : 


-dignant at such outrages against the moral law and the well 


-us before the country—upon what evidence produced to him 


To the Senate of the State of New-York: —— 


The: Memorial of Stanton Buckingham, Stephen Wells, 
Justice Harwood and Chauncey Copley, Trustees of the 
United Society of Believers called Shakers, residing at 
Watervliet in the county of Albany, most respectfully re- 
presents, on behalf of the Society and by their direction, 

That they are apprised by reading the reported pro- 
ceedings of your body, that an honorable member thereof, 
recently, upon introducing a bill to preyent the binding of 
minor children. to the people called Shakers, stated in his 
place, amongst other matters, as reasons for passing the pro- 
posed law, that facts had been communicated to him show- 
ing the practice of their Society to be the most demoralizing 
and destructive of all human grace and virtue that could be 

ibly imagined ; and that they had a secret system which 
e was informed on authority which he was compelled to 
believe, was for the most wicked objects: That he was 


._ told young females were decoyed Mto the hands of these 


people, (the Shakers,) kept until their ruin was completed, 
and then turned out upon the public; and that a surrogate 
of the city of Albany had appointed one of the members of 
the Society guardian of a child, and had bound her to the 
Society, to the astonishment of her widowed mother, who 
And in effect, as: your memorialists un- 
derstand, on that occasion, as well as on a subsequent day, 
alleging that there were proofs of gross licentiousness prac- 
ticed by members of their Society towards young females 
unfit to be disclosed in public, in the presence of ladies. 

If these corrupt, immoral, grave, and to us astounding 
charges have foundation in fact, we at once concede we are 
unfit not only to be entrusted with the care of youth of 
either sex, but being hypocrites and deceivers of the deepest 
grade, we ought to be cast out from the protection and coun- 
tenance of all virtuous society. 

We must believe your honorable member supposes us to 
be guilty of the corruption imputed to us, and that justly in- 


being of society, he deemed it only a public duty to arraign 


we are uninformed. That he has been deceived by some 
malicious person or persons we must equally believe. 

We are people of peace. We entertain good will to all 
mankind. Weare taught to avoid.all uncharitableness, and 
all occasions of controversies with our fellow men. Our 
religious tenets may be peculiar from the rest of the world, 
but we claim no more for our sincerity of motives and opin- 
ions than we admit to others, and yet we are aware we are 
viewed by some not only with jealousy and watchfulness, 
but in our necessary dealings may unconsciously to ourselves 
have raised up enemies against us. 

~ We, for ourselves, for our Society which we represent, 
and by their authority and direction most solemnly, to the 
fullest extent and in the most unequivocal manner, before 
the Representatives of the people, in the presence of our 
common country, and of HIM whom we worship, deny all 
and any charges against us of Licentiousness or want of 
chastity, practiced, countenanced or existing amongst our 
Society ; and most particularly do we deny that at any time 
within the memory or knowledge of any amongst us, did our 
Society or its members evér enveigle or obtain the control 
of the person of any female for any immoral or licentious 
purpose, or any impure purpose whatsoever, or that such li- 
centiousness has been practiced with the knowledge, conni- 
vance or consent of the Society. 

Since the contrary has been imputed to us, we solicit the 
strictest scrutiny. We open wide the door of our domestic 
arrangements.""We cordially invite the members of the Le- 
gislature and all others in authority to inquire, personally to 
examine our arrangements, and judge for themselves, and 
however painful to the men, women-.and children in our 
hitherto quiet settlement is the suspicion which would oc- 


* casion the necessity, we meekly and humbly submit to it. 
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Here your Memorialists would feel content to rest. But 
the allusions thus publicly made seem to point to a particu- 
lar instance, to which their attention is drawn by a reference 
to a mother residing in the city of Albany—the appointment 
of a guardian for her daughter from amongst our people— 
the binding out of the daughter and the proceedings upon a 
writ of Habeas Corpus to obtain the custody of the daugh- 
ter; they suppose it to refer to one Sarah Ogden. Believing 
if such be the case, that a brief statement of the facts as to 
mA, may be proper, we beg leave to trouble the Senate there- 


with : 

On the 19th of May, 1837, Sarah Ogden with another 
person, without our solicitation or request, came to reside 
with us. We received them with kindness. She came from 
her Mother’s hotise, with the knowledge and consent of her 
Mother. Professing to be pleased with our Society, in Au- 
—_ 1838, at the request of the daughter who'was then over 
ourteen years of age, I. Bates, one of our Society was ap- 
pointed her guardian by the Surrogate. In August, 1841, 
a person by the name of J. H. Leonard came to our village 
to take her away ; upon being asked for his authority, he 
replied it was by order of the Sisto, but refused to show 
any authority whatever. Both she and ourselves declined 
to let this person take charge of her, and resisted his inter- 
ferenge. Ina few days thereafter, and on the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1841, the Sheriff appeared with a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, and on that process she was brought before a Judge of 
the County Courts of Albany ; and after an investigation, 
she then being about 18 years of age, she was left by the 
Judge to decide for herself whether she would go with her 
mother or not.—She determined to return to our Society, 
and was accordingly brought back by the officer without our 
interference. On the 10th of December, 1844, by our re- 
quest she left the Society, and was taken by two of the sis- 
ters to her mother, since which she has not resided with us. 
She never was bound to any of our Society—never was con- 
trolled by any one to our knowledge as to her residence 
whilst she remaiped amongst us. Like all others, she was 
free to remain with us, or to leave us. Her mother was 
cognizant at all times of her place of residence ; and so ful- 
ly wag the mother satisfied that. her daughter had come 
among us, that on the 16th day of August, 1837, she herself 
bound her son William Ogden to C. Prentis, one of our Soci- 
ety, and signed the indentures of apprenticeship. The boy 
yet remains with us. 

Sarah Ogden, with two other females and one male, are 
the only persons who have had guardians appointed for them 
from amongst our people, by any surrogate of the county of 
Albany since the year 15828, The Court of Chancery has 
appointed as guardian, one of our people, fora male. All 
these were at the time over fourteen years of age, and ano- 
ther boy had a guardian appointed for himon the application 
of his paternal uncle, he being under fourteen ; and another 
in like manner by the surrogate of Schenectady. None have 
been bound.to any of our people by any surrogate. 

Within a few days a suit has been brought against one of 
our soa by Margaret Ogden, for the services of her 
daughter. 

é beg leave to add, that children committed to our care 
are given an ordinary English education, taught to read the 
Bible ‘and instructed in the principles of our faith. They 
are permitted to join our Society, or not, as they and we see 
fit, when they arrive at mature years, or to leave us at any 
time thereafter, at their option. 

In conclusion, we pray leave to present herewith a printed 
copy Of ** A brief exposition of our established principles and 
regulations,” by which we are governed, and to add, that 
although we pretend to no infallibility, yet if we have sin- 
ned in this, we know it not. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Watervliet, March 18, 1845. 
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Anti-Rent War tn Delaware--A Sheriff | 
Besieged! 


The following letter, from a prominent citizen of 
Delaware county, gives some interesting parti¢u- 
lars of a fresh “ Indian ” outbreak in that county . 


To the ANpgs, March 11. 


Sheriff :— 
Sir—-We left Andes yesterday about 5 o'clock for Delh 
but were on the road‘and fo return 
tlvis place. e are now at Hunting’s e house is now 

“ by men in disguise, about 100 strong. They io. 
end, a8 near asl can ascertain to take my papers, tar and 
feather me, and pass me over to the Midd rgh tribe. | 
Shelinever be able to reach home, unless come over 
with al! the furée you canraise Let every come arm- 
ed and determined to do his duty or die-on the spot. _Lose 
bo time, but get here as soon as possible. 
Yoars, O. N. STEELE, 


9 OLOCK A. M. 
© messenger whom Steele fortuna‘ely obtained 
his letter with all possible speed, rea me that he let 
another officer whom the Anti 
ll garret. in the house into 
, outrage is in 
sequence of #teele’s ha lately arrested ®quires hong a 
bench warrent The Sheri im mediately, on the receipt of 
the letter, commenced summoning a ge to go in pursnit 


| 


of the rioters. Every man in the village who can 

arms, will leave within half an heur have no time to de. 
seribe the outrages that are daity committed. The county 
ig in a state of actual rebellion. Yours, ac; 


» we have 
Society is 
ve hundred Germans who re- 


the mem 
Bculty of any kind afongthem:, Their is 
neld in common, and by Board of 
Trustees under a constitution or articles of associa- 
tion, which have been submitted to the Legislature [ 
With their petition. , 

During the latter years of their residence in Ger- 
many, they were troubled, oppressed and persecu- 
ted by the government officers, and especially by 
# the Priesthood of other religious sects, on account of 
their religious: faith, and unanimously resolved to 
emi to America, in order to secure the unmo- 
lested enjoyment of that liberty of conscience that 
was denied them in their native land. The Colony 
already here is but the adyance guard. Two hun- 
dred more are expected to arrive this season. 

They have purchased about seven thousand acres 
of choice land on the Reservation, have made very 
considerable improvements, and erected numerovs 
and valuable buildings out of the joint funds of the 
asgociation, and intend to put upa large woollen 
manufactory and other buildings in the course of 
the ensuing year. From their mode of. conducting 
their business, it is believed to be important to their 
interests, ‘and not prejudicial to the public weal, that 
they should have the power to carry on their agri 
cultural, mechanical and manufacturing operations 
in ‘a corporate capacity. Those who have had deal 
with them say they appear to be a very intelligent, 


| expressed as to the truth.of the statements which 
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this Dill, Without such an Investigation as 
asked for. It was his intention to have sub: 
to the Senate a full stateitient cMthe evidence 
he held in his hands as to the practices of the 
ers, but under t circumstances, (there 
large number of ladies in the Senate Chamb 
could not, with propriety, do so. But he d 
seek another oceasion to do this. He had rec 
communications from two Surrogates of Alba 
relation to the case which he had referred | 
Tuesday,of the bmding over of a y irl t 
community of Shakers.” He had Liat to 
to their communications farther than to say th 
man who had done the act of whicli he (M 
had spoken, had not addressed him. It wou 
time enovgh, too, for these gentlemen to cate 
him, after they had discharged their own du 
they being the only two Surrogates in the State 
had refused or neglected to comply with the re 


The Shakers. 

In the Senate this morning Mr. Onaan, of 
Fourth District, brought ina bill to prohibit the 
binding of minors to the people called Shakers. 
He accompanied the introduction of the bill with a 
statement of charges which had been communicat- 
od to him, touching certain peculiar religious teneta 
and gross immoral practices of the Shakers, and he 
moved the appointment of a seleet committes, with 
power to send for persons and papers, who should 
investigate the whole subject. The motion, after 
some little debate, prevailed, tho’ not without op- 
position. 

The course strike#<us as a novel one and not with- 
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lieved 
oot objection, persuaded that wo In tonclosion, “Mr. 
Shakers are concerned, the charges, if not wholly hope that the Senate would suffer the reselutio; ") Has 
unfounded, are greatly exaggerated. It is incredi- pointing the select committee to\stand. ery 
ble that such things should have been done, in. the Mr. 1 ing | oo vicion 

‘ He thought the appointment df a select comu d-otte 
very midet of a community like ours, without elicit- entirely unwarranted. The Senate might as soe * 


ing one universal burst of indignation. And yet, so 
far as we know, not a single individual, here or else- 
where, has petitioned the Legislature to interfere 
in the domestic concerns of the Shakers. - 

If any such crimes have been committed by them, # 
either individually or collectively, as Mr. Cuatx 
ferred to, surely the law take cognizance of 
them, and punish the aljeged offenders. And as to 
the peculiarities of the Sigikers’ religious creed, 
certainly there is no more ,ground for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate their doctrines, than to inquire into the articles 
of belief of the Milleritge, the Mormons, or any oth- 
er singular sect. Alpogether it seems to we that the 
action of the Senate-ta this matter is ill-considered, | 
and ought not to be‘pptsisted in. | 


scnd a committee to inquire Into the tenets and 
trines of any other sect, whose articles of relig 
belief or forms of religious worship were in apy 


peculiar. 
was opposed to the reconsider 
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Mr. 
He did not seek to inquire ipte the points ol 
religious belief. That he conceived to be be 
the province of the Legislature. But.if. it was 
that the Sbakers treated young children in the mm 
ner described by the Senator from the Fourth— 
Clark) if it was true that female children especifl 
instead of being brought up in the ways of vi 
were trained to prostitution, it was the duty of 
Legislature to interfere and correct the abus 
Moreover after the grave charges which had 
made against the Shakers by the Senator from 
Fourth; it was due to that community that a 
and fair investigation should be had. He sh 
therefore oppose the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. Bar.ow had voted for the original resola 
and should vote against the reconsideration. 
believed it tobe the duty of the Legislature, as 
guardians of the young, to protect those who c 
not protect themselves against the practices w 
had been described. He did not himself credit 
charges which bad been brought against the Shake 
On the contrary he believed them to be an hon 
and moral people, and he hoped and believed 4 
the result of the proposed inquiry would satisfy @ 
public that such was the fact. But after all « 
had passed, he deemetiit alike due to this Sen 
and to the community of Shakers that an ings 
should be made. 

Mr. Bacegs did not desire to be regarded a 
champion of-the peculiar tenets of the Shakers 


Mr. Backus called up his motion to reconsider 
the voté appointing a select committee to inquire 
into: the religious tenets and practices of the people 
called Shakers. 

Mr. Bacrvus made the motion because’ he consid- 
ered that the Senate had acted hastily and unad- 
Visedly in this matter. He did not believe it was 
ahy more the province of this Senate to inquire into 
the religious belief of the Shakers than that of any 
other sect. As for the crimes of whieh the Shakers 
were accused, our laws were sufficient to Teach 
them, and no action of the Senate way in 
the premises. He hoped, therefore, that the Senate 


——_ 


would reconsider the vote of ‘Tuesday, and retrace pie = 
— to extricate the Senate from what he regarded hi 


false position A good deal had been said om bd: 
sides, about the right of the Legislature to imqu 
into the. peculiar opinions or practices of any 
ligious sect or community within the bimits of | 
} State. But he had not yet heard a single good 
son assigned why the Senate, through the agency 


Mr. Cuarx opposed sthe,motion to reconsider,— 
He insisted that the peculiaf tenets and practices of 
which he had spoken were proper subjects of inqui- 
ry by the Senate. ley were matters affecting the 
well-being of society. Doubts had, indeed, been 


a-gelect committees, armed with the extraordina 
power to send for persons and papers, should und 
take to pry into the domestic affairs of the family 
Motions, Resolutions and Notices. 
; By Mr. Orang, on leave, a pili to prohibit cor 
rations ftom taking real edtate by devise. 
mg and referred. 
§. By the same, on leave, a bill to ibit the bir 
ing of minors to the people called Shakers. 
r. Cuarx asked that this bill should be 
foaselect committee. He was aware that the peop! 
alled Shakers enjoyed a good reputation in the com 


he had made respecting certain immoral practices 
of the Shakers.’ But he had proof in his hands to] 
establish all that he bad charged. Even since day 
before yesterday ample evidence of the truth of 
all these charges had been placed in his hand. 

My. Crarx proceeded to speak of the deleterious 
influence of Shakers wpon the youth of she 
country, woot that it was the duty of the Le-] 


gislature to ptotect the young from their pernicious 
ractices. Such was the ebject.of the bill which 
e had introduced, prohibiting magistrates from bind- 
ing minors to the Shakers. But he despaired of 


mi being able to satiefy the Senate of the netossity of 
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Sepunity. But from what he had heard from persons | 
Maho had lived long in their sociéty, and from parents 
hose children had been with them for years, he waa, 


Mir. CLarx said that it was mtimated to him that 
that there were now no ladies in the Senate Cham- 


b 
tisfied that their precepts and practices wereex- statements of 
emely to the well- being of the commu what he knew for 
ty. Mr. referred especially to the object he had in view. There séemed to be coal! 
wins pployed by the Shakers to decoy children from M bination extending far beyond the limite of the 
homes, and instanced a case which had occur of t 
he bot many years ago in the city of Albany, when defeating tnqoiry nenged 
e Surrogate of the county had bound the dangh- withhold the 
Alba want of his next door neighbor to one of these Shakers, eheerfully submit them to the Senate when in Ex 
fa when the mother went to nor her, = vv ecutive session. 
+] «pmaulted by her daughter and the other members o Mr. Suman was in favor of 
8 be society, and driven off. So too the He denounced the sppointment of 
ny tha’ law mét with similar resistance, and finally, (@ it as an infringment upon the rights and privi 
(Meee? the girl was brought up on a writ of habeas legés of the Shakers. 
rpus, it turned out that the So te of the coun- , warmiy dete this 


wholly without paralfel in the annals of legislation 
As to the particular denomination which it was pro- 
to arraign before the bar of the Senate, was 

it not well-known thet they were among tie most 
quiet, orderly and indastrious people in th® ¢om- 
munity. And if they too were guilty at tmeset 
offending against the laws, these laws were sufli- 
cient to right the wrong and to punish the offenders 
The question then recurring on the motion of 
Mr. Bacxos to reconsider the vote of Tuesday for 
the appointment of a select committee, with power 


to send for and rs, to look into the 
opinions and practices of- the people called Sha- 
kers, 

Mr. Cyarx asked a division of the question. 


ase ¥ And the vote being first taken on the motion to 

had appointed one of there ets a guardian, | ider that part of the original resolution which 

> cat which had been thrown out against them. And he | °°°°™* ant 

m due that he had bound ta society. the should wvested the committee with power to send for per- 

Bears ~ eet the dangerous precedent of raising a j sons and papers, it prevasied as follows 


te nat mittee to inquire into the acts or opinions of a reli- 
that they claimed, ae among the presens better foundation than the simple 
af Washington, of a Senator in his plate.” With just as 
pt Harrison, and others of the fhighty dead. Mr. with jast as much propriety, could the 
_sn« further spoke of the practices of the Shakers ixect an investigation into the concerns of 


ne—Mestre. Back Cornirg, Emmons, Faulkner, 
, Sherman, 


arian— | 
A Burnham; 

The second branch of the resolution, providing for 


reéons vicious, immoral and degrading in the extreme ; which are scattered thro’- the a committee, was also fe- 
C Mr. Fotsom at some length, explained the rea Backns, Corning. Emmons, Panikser 

society. In conclusion, Mr. Cuarx said that he arses Varian 
and arded the importance of the question as fully jus- 9:4 why he had voted for a select commities. He 


, did.so mainly upon the ground that it desirab!| 
ing pop estan If mere for the Shakers ti which 
thei: Of the character and conduct of the Shakers 
veo that their falsity Fotsom spoke in terms of high prion, Still, 
‘this he did not approve of the principles of their Associ- 


I. 
Cham- 
Mt. Haxp now moved to lay the resolution and 
the bill on the table, and the motion prevailed, ayes § 


Senator from the Fourth was enoogh to curdle He did not believe that society, as-at pre- 
were prac in t idst of a community as 
ght that there was no proof before the Senate was favor of 
ich which could warrant them in assuming the because he desired tons. 
veg rges to be true and in acting upon them as such. |). 4, ae gat e whole truth in relation to 
should prefer before taking this unusual step M wade. 
t from t time should be allowed to look into these charg- aS <a y supported the motion to re- | 


He would move, therefore, that the resola- consider. He thought that the matters referred to New Sreamnoat.—Senith & Dimon, 


successors 
He s > be laid for the present upon the table. belonged to the Grand Juries, and not to the Senate. | fl to H Eckford, are building a steamboat at the 
Mr. Backus expressed his surprise at the remarks | foot of the length of which on deck 


rocure the desired information in this matter by of the Senator from the First (Mr. Forsom.) That 


is 325 feet, and breadth Of beam 35 feet. She w 
jog hie resolution upon the table. If we wished Senator seemed to desire that this body should. or- 


one of the most perfect models ever built by them. 


re, 4 certain the trath it ‘must be done through the | ganize iteelf into a regular Star Chamber for the |f Her timbers are all double, with their sizes 

who ¢ ncy of an Investigating Committee. The prac- investigation of rumors which might meet the ear|{% where the weight of the machinery comes. 

oe wl ys of which he spoke were performed in secrecy of a single member, affécting the character or relat- engine is being built by Stillman, Allen & Co. af 
credit 


profound as that which veiled’ from public ob- Ms.” the doctsines of ‘any or every sect or denom- 
vation the monastic institutions of the old worl. ™ the, mumunity. He did hope 
ho would suppose, when he saw his Holiness ap- im project would be mannan the very Somme 
ring before sha public with all the pomp,paradeand Im... SHERMAN again warmly advocated the Mo- 
pmetance of his high office, that he might be the ‘° Tecopsider. Jf a select committee should 
t hour the partner of barlots and the propagator |™ be raised in. this instance every religious society in 
nfamy! No moré would any one suppose, noting jf the State might be subjected hereafter to the inquis- 
Gutward garb apd demesnor of these Shakers, itorial investigations of the Senate. He sat in, the 
t they were guilty of any of the disreputable || P’oC*eding unusual, unwarrantable and wholly un- 
ctices of which he had spoken. ‘These’ things “tee “or. 
e scrupulously kept from the public eye. Nor | Mr. Purwam thought it a very extraordinary ar- 
detested ok except by gument which the friends of this resolution had used, 
h agency as he had beiineuhed He did ae g a | that because gross charges had been made here 
, himself, to be a member of the select commit- | “22** the Shakers, therefore a select committee 
but he did desire to know the trath and the be appointed to inquire into theirtrath. A 
le trath. for appointment of a select com- 
r. Fotsom was in favor of the reference . fm mittee anc bases that motion upon certain alle 
by the Senator from the Fourth, not mal-practises of the Shakers, when the 
ld bring himself to believe al! that had been im ° as an unusual one we are told that since 
against the Shakers, but that he wished, men At is due arties 
br what had been said,t investigation ey shou investigated. For one 
made. nat should not the force of tile And 
The question being then taken on motior tore raising this select committee, and 
on the table, lost. wide the door to investigations of the same 


orks, and will be 760 to 800 ‘horse 


each Ibe. and are 18 i | 
ter. The -plate for see is a beautifal 
casting in one solid piece, weighing 18,500 lbs.— 
The water wheels are to be 34 feet in diameter.— 
She is to be finished about the lst of July and i te 
be in point of finish, workmanshi and speed, at least 
2 years ahead of the times. is to be fitted up 
improvements inventive age 
has produced.— Trtbune. 


Murder of C. R- Thomsen: 


The circumstances of the murder of this estima. 
ble citizen m the Court-House at Mount Sterling, 
Ky. are thus related by a correspondent of the Leg 
ington Inquirer :— 

witnessed to-day the most tragic scene ever 6m 
acted in a Court: House, in the murder of your dis 
tinguished townsman, Clifton R. Thomson,by Henry 


) , it ri Daniel. A suit had been brought by 
2. e resolution for the appointment of ter in future, he thought it right for the Senate te : ; 
ibit was then ad follows pause and reflect whether any necessity existed for against Deniel at 
io xes—Messrs. Barlow, Bartlit, Beekman, Bockee, Burn the action which they were called upon to take, cured a continuance cause by 


ment until the September term. At the 
| term he was agam not ready, but was compelled to 
wige a.written affidavit, setting forth the 


, Chamberlain, Clark, Denniston, Folsom, Porter, Sco. Mr. Putwam proceeded to read from the Revised 


Statutes to show that the existi Sta 
za—Mestrs. Backus, tutes were 
Corning, Emmons, Faulkner, amply sufficient to correct any every evil of 


mo hich the Se the apen which he Wished to get continuance. 

: rte ons ) prevailed by the same vote as above. for raising a select committee in the mattes. ‘The 


OLD © WV 


Phe Chair appointed Messrs. Denniston 


one—and 
Backus, as such select committee. 
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and some balls over the nen, 
the ground at their feet. 
Here the sheriff coming up, with the whole of the 
» 50 in number, forbade the puremt, th 
bat some of the mén, 
mediately proceeded t 
fired from behind a stone wall on a high hill, and the 
mark could be seen in the snow where each hed lain, 
le | and rested his rifle on the wall when he hred. This 
oceurred at the foot of the mountain, and the persens 
who fired were afterwards discovered by our men on 
return, at some distance 
and at a great height, looking, as some descri 
them, more like cats than 
» those accustomed to it can defy pursuit, 
y be arrested by stratagem. These men, as 
was ascertained since. passed to Delaware county. 
This occured on Wednesday morning. The sheriff 
then dismissed the Saugertiesposse, and on Thursday 
night one half of the men trom Kings- 


the case was called, ar 

Afidayit for another ¢ 
provoked Thompson that he 
m to answer the affidavit, which 
personal abuse of himesif. In 


eovs and dignified, he 
ang about his having 


and some struck 


contamed much low 
his ansWer Mr. Tho 


swindled his sister, 


. Cooper, the keeper of the public house 
! it“was a horrid 

orator, who but a m 
the bar, the jury an 
with his powerful 
quence, converted, in a moment's 


pected of being a ringleader, was brought down b 

ve just he 

blage of in Olive, for the purpose Lee's dancing disciples at Watervliet, N. VY 

of arresting deput In, WHO Was stationed in tha been accused ; 

town with 25 but he left for Woodstock before pave of 


spectacle’ to see the 
oment before had held 
populace entranced in mute 
but indignant elo- 
time, into a pallid 


shots Were fired in sucars- 


S are told that on 
were, flying a kite 


ill, a flock of 
© leader of which by some means became en- 
tangled in the string of the kite. The boy drew the 
kite down, and with it the goose, which they secur. 
ed and have now in poesession.. We venture to say 

in such manner 


enraged at being fired on. itn. 
0 the place. The “Indians” had 


men. From the sature of 


under deputy Schoommaker. 


Who is sus- 


Tae Suaxine  Quaxens. 


ere has beena large assem- —Mother “Ann | 


tain 
they came up. Theirmumber was from 60 to 1007mm Vices. The subject has been brought be- 


corpse! He lived about two and a half minutes— 


uttered not a groan nor murmar. 
and I never saw a 


said not a word, 


and they came from Delaware county on horseback, fore the Legislature of New York and « and 
His brother Willi 


to assist their friends im this county. 

This morning about 10 men were sent out by theigm™ Committee of investigation, with power to 
Sheriff, but I am satisfied 
more strictness is used 
sepies who are constant! 


am was nt, 
affected. 
riff to imprison 
populace would have lynched him on the 

ad immediately after the 


earing of her busband’s horri- 

become a maniac and has 

Louisville Journal. 

residing in town of 

: ty, murdered her h 

ministe 


fone the, of the posse, bil] has been brought forward to prohibit the © 


of Harry Daniel, on h 
ble murder of her bro 
80 ever since,—. 


I hear that some arrests o 


ie, and that thefde » With his posse. mow con- 
sisting of about 100 armed, are engaged in “ Latter day saints,” The principles 
process. 


Morper.— We are 
name of Van Valken 
Perth, Fulton Coun 
days since by ad 


aa jus. tablished about fifty or sixty years ago by tin | 
English-woman, Mrs, Ann Lee. She taught 


Yesterday morning being the day after the return | @ ©C2tury, in the destruction of the wicked, to 
(which were des- 

loft of a barn, where she 

thigh bone, dis- 

we severely~ in- 

a full confession of 


he command of d 
Elgerton, 
Aw that town is the most turbulent part of the anti-| i °wever, in many essential points. For in 


pent district, where large numbers ot disguised men | stance, in his spiritual. wife doctrine, he re- 

collected, and as ae versel Mother Ann “Lee's theory that she 
had been espoused by the Creator to repre- 
jee village sent her sex as a companion in the great work 


uty shen Oseman N. Steele and Joe Smith got many of the principles of Mor- 
fi 


sought concealment, and 
located a shoulder and was 
is said she has 


the success of the ex 


whom | 


Kinestox 

went out with his lars of the skirmish which showed retended mission, Mother 
the residence of H P. intrepidity on the of officers and men, To accomplish her p 2 

I cannot at present fully 


| og errested Preston on a bench warrant, the are entirely separated. The admission: vow 
blowing of horns and other movements in the neigh- 


to rescue the prisoner, 


in the morning, after seme 
of about 130 Indians, well armed, were Spiritual revelations, ‘Visions of the other 
> ton, about é 
“ Tt the woods. During the skirmish, there were taught by Mother Lee and the High 
the Indians, ore of whose shots 
nafrowly missed E. 8 


iwk, and two or 
in resisting the deputy sheriff, 
lscharge of his duty, disguised and 
The night was ve 
aw and clothing 
frost, and tlie 
aoches, and be: 


ree others known to be concern- 
Schoonmaker, in 
armed 


severe in the mountains, the 
the men were covered with 
round with snow tothe depth of 10 


tomen armed as they were. ‘Still 
on with determination, 
Sepercuitous route that they might not 
Wading through swamps and 

Seermehop’s house after a walk of 7 

Sent, They could find no men, 

speared to have expected a visit, 
had been waiting for the 


be discovered, 
morasses, reached 
miles, about day- 
and the wumen 
and said the anti- 
im somé tithe, &c.— 
» they them discovered tracks in 
to the barn, which was. searchea 
; but they tracked the men into a 
Dox contaming “In. 
regses, and also the identical 
“Black Hawk” at the time 
by him. The inen then 
portion of them, five ia number, 
arated from the main body by a 
by the party they Were in 


ded with balls. Officer Steele also closed 
in with seother, who was armed to the teeth, and on surrection of the just commenced in 3841 or 
stripping off his 
ured a constable 


collector of Roxwury,. The 8 |} Watervliet and Labanon they pretend to have | 
dians, with the prisoner ehended on the bench 
Parrant sn Roxbery, and four others taken.at Bloom- | Adam, Elias, Moses and all the prophets; 
mille on their return, are now lodged in jail. The 
the village dunng the might. At Popes of the Catholic Church, together with 
he same time horns are blowing and guns ate firing 
at we may expect if the insurgents can m 
to put their threats m execution, 


the snow leadin 


the deputy was at 
on the track, anda 
ng become agp 
were fired 
ursuit of. at about the dis- 


sufficient num 


d 
thi bed send ond has been 
for persons and ‘papers, has 


y and coming, and give pointed by the Senate. In the meantime 


March 15th, 5 o’clock. binding of children and young persons to the 
f importaniée fiave been society of Shakers, or; as they call them- pha 


of this sect, from which Mormonism and.Mil- 


lerism drew some of their opinions, were es- 


De.ui, March 15, 1845, that the world would end with the present 
another posse of | be preceded by the resurrection of the just. 
wo detachments, under 


Delhi for Roxbury, dy monism from the Shakers, .which he modified, 
purpose of making arrests. 


of redeeming mankind by the purest chastity. 


ate. After they had jast Lee established societies in which the sexes 


at ions for an attempt is one of strict chastity. The sexes occupy 
who was strictly guarded dur- 1] separate dwellings, and are not allowed ‘to 
reconnoitermg, & converse except in the presence of witnesses. 


on and World, visits from deceased persons, &c., 


Priests at Lebanon and Watervliet. In con- 
ho led an 
formity with her predictions; they say the Re 


im mask, found he had cap-/#% ’42, and among the present inhabitants- of 


House detaching men to | *¢ ®Postles of our Savior, and many of the 


Martin Luther and the leaders of the Protes- 
tant Reformation; Generals Washington, 

| Harrison and Em Fayette, and a host of dis- 
— tinguished people whose n mes are promi- 
. nent in history. A friend being at Watervliet 


the village, informing us 


ras, | 
4 
4 rkably cou 
slander 4 told him of 
He repeated it. et Ma 
| 
| ~ La 
| 
Bis 
e 
r ot drink. the | 
ue 
in 
4 é 
| 
Woodsteck, } 
| 
the J 
| 
+ 
and 
| 


asked to see Generel Washington, but the 


k High Priest replied that the General could 
ong, Mppnly be seen by the spiriiual eyes of the 
you see him,” asked our 
secur- “ Yea, verily,’ said the Priest, “1 
io say him now.” “ Where is He sits 


in the Sanctuary (pointing to their little place 
of worship) with St. Peter, Chief Justice 
Marshall and a large company of the risen 
saints, singing~ hymns of praise.” Among* 
the singular customs of the Shakers, is that 
of dancing in their meetings. The sexes be- | 
ing atranged in order at each end of the 
meeting house, they begin to dance, the 
excitement increasing as the dance continues, 
and on the whole assembly being violently 
agitated, they pretend the spirit then descends 
Spdn them. In agricultural pursuits and do- 
Hestic manufactures, these people have at- 
tained great perfection. Their garden seeds 
and herbs are justly celebrated, and from} 
their industry the societies at Watervliet 
and Labanon have amassed considerable 
wealth, which the members of each own in 
common, They have been kept together 
more by the admission of young persons, or- 
phans and foundlings, thap by converts As 
i> the truth of the charges now brought 
against them, we have no means of expressing 
an.opinion, and must wait the result of the 
iiyestigation. They have hitherto been con- 
sidered an upright, though a fanatical people. 


sent 
SHOCKING tn a Covar or 
tcx,—We are not surprised sometimes ai 
the illegal and offensive application of Lynch 
Law. The exasperation of the people at sud- | 


den unprovoked and bloody Gatrages is such | 


“re 


ere that they fear the law’s delays and techni- | 
she alities. Clifton R. Phomson of Lexington, 
epre- was murdered:om the 7th inst., | 
work by his brothér-in-ldw, #H. Daniel, in open | 
stity. Court. It appears that*deceased his | 
other 4 brother went to Mount Sterling to attend to 2 
sexes suit in Court between deceased and Daniel. 
Che suit, had been continued from Court to 
soupy Vonrt by the affidavits of Daniel fora good 
ed ‘to 


many terms; Thompson was being heard by 


sened. the Judge on the subject of a continuance, 
other and accused Daniel of stating a vile and false 
&e., in his affidavit; gt this momeni 
High Vaniel arose and observed to him, notto-re- 


eat that. Deceased with his face th 


said, do repeat ityemd at that/fnstar 
11 or SHiel'drew his pistol fired. The ball 
te~ of assed through -his body, killiig him instant- 
have ty. Daniel madean effort ta"tseape, but was 
; taken and hurried off to jail, or he otherwise* 
of the would have been murdered by the mob. The 
Meir is 1ooked upon as being an unprovoked 
rotes- premeditated murder, Now, what is.to 
ngton, °C to Daniel what should done 
of dis- fp'2e man who dared to murder his fellow citi: 


promi- 


zen in that cool determined manner, within | 
erviiet 


the portals and sanctuary of Justice? Let | 
honor, the integrity, the laws of Kentucky | 


anewer, 


| of fout practices and iniquitous proceedings which 


| other citizens? 


appippriately (he subject Of legislative investiga. 

f tion}than that of any other sect. . Nor did the im- 

| mordities of their practsees as a religious eommu- 

pmity--or the imagined heresies propagated by 

Pthem, furnish any more justification for the off- 
cious intermeddling of this Senate in the one im 
stance than im, the other, 


Mr. S. said he denied the constitutional powet 
of this, or any other legislative body, to enact & 
partial law, creating any personal digabilities, oF 
stripping them of any ot their privileges, on ac- 
count of the failure of these le; to bring 
themselves up, to the Senate’s standard of ortho- 
dox, intheir religiousworship. And any attempt, 
by thus publicly arraigning these defenceless aha- 
| kers, to creaté prejodice against, and to cast Odi 

um opon them, and the more especially, for the 
| purpose of predieating thereon the framing of par- 
tial and anjust laws; should be met at the thresh: 
old, ,»Such movements were in conflict with the 
genius of our institutions; in direct hostility “to 
the spirit of our Jaws, and outraged the best feel. 
ings and principles of our nature, Such an arbi- 
trary spirit of intolerance, gould not, it was con 
ceived, be countenanced by the action of this bo 
dy. What, then, is the natare, and character of 
the legislation that is here. so solemnly invoked? 
W hat are the essential and important ¢hanges tm 
the existing laws, designed to be made by the bill 
introduced by the Senator? And what sre the 
crying evils that prompts and calls for this speedy 
ac\ion~-this anomolous proceeding? What mora’ 
pestilence has just.been discovered to exist in our 
midot—the ravages of which are #0 
frightful in, nafure—so ruinous in theirs 
sequences revolting in their character, as to 
warrant thig onslaught 7 the defenceless resi- 
dents of Niskayuna and New Lebanon—es to ren- 
der it the imperious duty of this Senate instantly 
to raise and send forth a travelling committee, 
with inquisitorial powers—with no other guaran 
ty against the unrestricted exercise of which, than 
can be found in the known prudence and good 
sense of the members composing this committee? 

he charges”of gross direliction of duty—of. the 
Violation of public morals, of the declaration of 
war against the laws of their maker, and of draw- 
ing into tifeir vortex, the children of other. per: 
Sons, to afford fuel to propogate their system, and 
to keep alive the fires of false enthusiasm, are 
among the least of the wholesale denunciations,that 
hurled at these shakers, For one, continued 


THE SHAKERS. 


SKETCH of the remarks of Senator SHER 
MAN, in favor of the motion of Mr. Backus; 
the vote appointing aseléet com- 
toe Investigate abuses alleged to exist in 
» 


(Reported fer the Albany Atlas.) 


Mr SHERMAN). before proceeding to examine | 
the metite! for a re-co.sideration, 

said, be would beg leavg to inquire of the Senator 
who had tnffodaced the bill, and had moved a se- | 
lect cotamittee, with the power to send for persons | 
and papers,.if he coald point law existing 
upon our Statute book authorizing or empowering 
the guardians of infants, or any public officer, to 
bind, by indenturesor otherwise, children to the 
society called Shakers? He. preésamed it would 
be wholly unnecessary to patisé fOr-a reply, as it 
was well known that no such law eould be found 
to exist. It had been presumed, however, that 
children bad been bound by itdentures to this re- 
ligious society in great numbers, and that it had 
resulted in theic ruin and moral death. This un- 
founded assumption had been the pretext for an 
unexainpled assault upon the faith, the prinerples, 
character and morals of this quiet and unoflending 
people, We were startled at the wholesale de- 
nuneiations and sweeping charges that were made 
by the learned Senator: we wese ehoeked at ‘the 
threatened discleseres and promised developments 


were attributed to this band of worshippers, ays- 
tematized and carciéd out as it was Grged ; under 
an independect and irr ible society organiza. 
tion, through the aid. of which. this. fell. purpose 
had been accomplished. If Senators had given 
theiijmpport to this novel proceeding, ander the 
impression that children were first inveigled, and 
then apprenticed to the society, as if was but cha- 
ritable to imagine they had been, it was due to the 
character of the Senate, that they should -be.an- 
deceived, and the hasty action of this body prompt: 
ly retraced, Will it be contended that when in- 
dividuals became converts to, and joined the, 
ligious @ociety Wtiewn as\Shakers, that they thereby 
lose their persymal"identity and instantly become 
incapable of privileges, or discharg- 
iny the duties @nd-obligations, of masters or guard. 
jana? Js it conceived that the discipies become 
so merged in the society, that they are no longer 
to be trusted like or. recognized as men? Are 
they to beesteemed as possesiing none of the rights, 
entitled to none of the privileges, that belong to 
By the act of uniting with this 
peaceful sect of devoted worshippers, did the in 
dividuals become wholly disfranchised—forfeiting 
their “civil privileges—their claims.to justice, to 
the equal adminisiration of the laws and to equal 
privileges? Or were they, notwithstanding their 
faith was unlike faith—their habits, waye and 
mode of worship, unlike those practiced atid in- 
euleated by the more popular and orthodox socie- 
ties and churches of the otber denominations of 
Christians with whieh our land abounds, still to 
be recognized as citizens—to be treated as men, 
and'to be governed by the satne code of laws that 
were applicable to the members of other reli- 
gious denominations? If they were, them have 
they the same right as individuals, by our eonsti- 
tution and laws, to be appointed guardians of in- 
fants, and by indentures to have children appren- 
trced) to them, as olher cilizens enjoyed, whose 
creed and religious belief wis that of the Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, or the Baptist order. . And 
the peculiar dogmas of their faith were no. mote 


fhem as unjust and unfounded imputations, as eru- 
el, unprovoked and groundless. He knew very 
little of their feligious ceremonies; nothing 
of their peculiar faith. But their good name 
and reputation for sobriety, integrity and vun- 
tiring industry, bad fora series of years, been 
tife in the land, their unestentatious and un- 
pretending manners and deportments in their 
ordinary intercourse with the world and im their 
business transations, had been such that they had 
individually commanded. and seeurtd to them- 


their fellow men. 
years. outraging public decency, and living in the 
opem violation of the laws of God and man. If 
they have committed as a society one tithe of the 
large calepdar of erimes and mi eanors, which 
have been here imputed to them. Is it for a. mo- 
mentbelieved they would have been left unexposed 
to the public gaze—that their enormities, their dee 
moralizing and destructive practices would have 
been left unpunished? _Can it be possible, that in 
this enlightened age, in this highly civilized and 
religious community, here within sight of the Cap- 
itol of the state, surrounded as we are by numerous 
congregations and charches of the worshippers of 
the living God,—by the benevolent and philan- 
throphic—by ministers of the gospel, of various 
denominations—men who are from the very na 
ture of their calling and profession.ever upon the 


Mr. he did not eredit these idle :amors—he} 
not believe these foul charges--he. regarded | 


alert—-not only to ferret out the immoralities of | 


selves the almost universal esteem and respect of 
If these people have been for | 
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Mr. gal trusted not, anu oe Was, Lpere- 
fore. in favor of a reconsideration of the vote, im- 
previdently taken, as he sincerely believed, autho- 
rizing the appointment of a select Comaniiteé, With 
inquisitorial powers, for the purpese.of antenmed- 


Jang, Out among the first fo awaken, an 
arouse the public attention thereto, and to eall for 
the administration of an appropriate remedy—the 
| A ema of an efficient corrective, Can it be 
believed that such abhorrent scenes, are being en- 

| acted under the daily observation of this respecta 
| ble and christiancommunity. That these Shakers 
| are impunity, to seduce 
their fold 1nnoceht young females, for no oth 
purposethan to prostitute, corrupt, degrade and would 
ruin them? Is it not too much for credulity to bes thet struck: witha 
| lieve, thet such things can be, and that our officerad ishinent, the other day, at the facility with which a 
Pot jumtiets the aholniscrmiors of the law, the pabst large majority of the Senators had been induced to 
voimindful of their duty, vote for the raising and investingjwith unrestricted 
| unarrested and ehpunished the offenders : and uncontrollable powers, a select committee, to 
Wavbom this whole subject was to be referred, and 

Predicated apon these unfounded imputations; jf that too, upon the unsupported gossip retailed to 
a beet framed for the aole and avowed }an,honorable Senator. So prepared were they to 
purpose of depriving those who have embraged ff adopt this unusual and doubtiul expedient, (hat 
the faith the society of Shakers, .of some of their |] by a large and decisive vote, they unhesitatingly 
invaluable rights and priviliges, which are enjoyed j} and premptly refused to extesid to a Senator the 
py ail other citizens of this State, It is, in this j ordinary courtesy of laying the mhotfow for one day 
legisiative assembly, boldly?proposed to set a mark § upon the tale, to enable members tateflect upon, 


ples of this or of any other sect of Gehominstion 
of professors, It is (Mr. S, comtenued)-an extra- 
ordinary and unwatrantable stretch of power. It 
is, a most dangerous spioceseet It is an open, 
palpable and unjustifiable infringement of the 
valuable rights and privileges 


puipoa these followers of an heretical réligious § investigate and inquire into the pressing necesgity 
Greed, to be made indelible and plesietoal, by § that called for this gingBlar .moer@ipent... Mr, 5 
peatutory enactment, to be rcndered effective and § said he did not the prudence gpubt 
jincepable of being eradicated, by invoking the § the wisdom of the committee thit been ap- 


| deep roofed prejudices of mankind against the 
Llawless and shameless practices and itmmeralities, 
| Which upon no better evidence than idle rumor, 
) have been gravely charged upon this society by an 


pointed, He entertained no fearsof the improper 
}exereive of the extraordinary. powers conferred 
upon them; beyonda reasonable doubt they would 
carefully and cautiously avoid an obnoxious inter- 


| honoruble ator,—charges ingeniously arranged" ference with the sanctities of private life or the 
and put forth, ina manner byt too well calculated § indulgence of a prying curiosity. No.apprehen- 
towlarm our citizens, to awaken our warmest sym- §§ 8i0n existed but that.a fair and unb report 


pathies for the helpless, ruined, alledged victims of 
| Shaker debauchery, and to provoke our direst and 
most unmitigating malediction upon those who are 
acoused of perpetrating under the cloak of plau- 
sible religious exterior, such unprecedented enor- 
mities, if open day and before the eyes of an in- 
sulted people. And to what end would this lead 
ius? By the proposed law, Shakers are it is true, 
to be deprived of Only a part of their civil rights. 
But what remaining privilege, what onimpaired . 
franchise, what hitherto unaffected natural right, § beneficial ends be attained, nor any corresponding 
that will be still left thei; cam be long pos. § avantage be derived, to individuals or te the pub- 
or jretained by them, if such a principle !'c. 
ag is here sought to.be established and sanctioned § Mr. S. said he could not refrain from admonish- 
| cay be upheld, and carried out by the legislature? § '%g (he Senate to beware, how they should be in- 
Ifthe Fellgioias belief of this people is deemed a § Cautiously led, to adopt the dangerous example of 
sufficient Warrant to this Senate for depriving § ‘¢#orting to aselect commiltte to enquire imtotbe 
them of one portion of their inalienable rights, as mode of worship. or ceremonial rites of- 
citizeris of our State, what principle or argument [§ €i0us society, fér the degrading purpose of eli¢it- 
will be regatded powerful enough to restrain®s § 4, by compulsatory meahs, a knowledge of the 
subsequent legislature from creating further and § ¢X'stence of such an anti-christian faith, as might 
greater disebilitres for thesime eause; and from, ff Justify the passage of laws evincing an uncompro- 
in the end, withholding from them the possession 0/sing spirit of persecution and proscription un- 
or enjoyment of the remainder’ of their personal @ parallelied in the history of our legislation, Up- 
rights? At what pointjshort of total disfranchise- fj 0D the authority of thispreseedent, and with just 
ment or wiconditional ouflawry, on account of 28 Much reason and propriety, could the Senate 
their heresies, could legislative vengeance hg ep- § direct an investigation into the organization, sya- 
peased? And do Senators feel prepared toe ej ‘em of management, and-ingernel concerns of the 
and toextend the supervisory control of this body associations, which are. seattered through- 
fo worsestlian a Star Chamber‘encroachment the State; and if decided to be immoral .ip 
Gne of our most inestimable rights—that of the tendencies, diefranchige their devotees, It 
ee and unrestricted exercise of our religious this procedure this pursuing 
Mon?” Is this a fait example of the spirit of r 2PPropriate channel, the exercise of the le- 
gous toleration that exists in this boasted land of power and duties devolving 
Mberty and-of equal laws? Can it be that there Tepresentative of the peoples and indeed, if 
ean be found, upen the floor of this Sen te, able, Obtigations of Senators could only feithfauly be 
talented and eloquent advocates for thig kind, of “8¢harged, by sending out our. committees as 
unhallowed persecution of a sect, whe the parties, to ferret out delinquents in mo- 
Misfortune to entertain an unpopulagerelighous |} 2nd to arraign them four bar, and punish 
faith? Are there those who wr serig@usly urge those who disregard the rel.gious opinions and sep- 
the infliction of severe penalties—of dugeog im- |] of this body, who are found believing here- 
prisohinent by statute—for the offence gf assuming |f ‘C2! doctrines, though worshipping according to 
to exercise the same rights and privilegegofotlies ci dictates of their consciences—theg 


would be made by them, It was nét.om aceount 
of any fears of this description that opposition bad 
originated. The foundation.of the hostility tothis 
movement would be found arise from well 


gislative precedent, drangerots.in its tendeney, 
mis¢hievous in its consequences, Umprevoked, un- 
called for and indefensible, In ils-character, in 
the nature and object of the. movement positively 
hurtful, trom which, by no possibility, could amy 


tizens,while professing tenets that were ¢ondelmned | truly are the official duties of the members 


by law, and while worshipping their cheator in a Senate but pastially understood. If in 
form that eame short oflewat sithortty Ase ihe case of the Shakers, the Senate are. to 
Senators here, who would vote for the of fg Ope? wide the door, for the gratifying of the mor- 
#iaw, imposing rigorous penalties upon the Tieci.- | bid appetites of those who advocate this eee 
plies of one creed, from which the proselytes of al] Ato» tate their opinions and doctrines, every reli- 
Others were to be exempted? | 


dling with and investigating the religious primei- | 


| 


4 ordeal, and to submit te the like investigation, 


| 


en honest, up: 


grounded objegtions to the establishment of a le-. 


onus, as, 


society in the state might be, Hereaiter sub. 
jected to, and compelled to through the Like 


thie “legiwtative t eomplacon. 
cy wotld this hedy, ae whol 
should rise in bis place end @haking copious 


tha 

extracts from.the records of madam rumor, offer fro 
Resolution, raising,a commiltee,- with power and 
pnd for persons and 5. to enquire into thi me 
ractiees, moral discipline, and abuses alledged nor 
upon a wholly irresponsible authority; to exisit in Ty and 
the Presbyterian churches: in this city, for thei eha 
avowed object of passing a law, to deprive the iE floc 


members of their civil rightee@ citizens of the 
state? And yet the, are preessely parallel ip is 

principle. Such a proceeding sould not -be pro- HM tiv: 
perly characterized; and if stpeceives the sanction HM tru 
of this Senate, no religious society, no benevolent an< 
ssociation, no family fire aide will be secure, Bing 
against the visi(s, the examinations and ensreach- ma 
ments of this inquisitorial. body, or- their migrate- BRI w 
rg committee, ere it established by. ingontes. Hof 
table evidence that crimes were committed. by the 
Shakers; they were netin the tay Fp de- Me the 
nomination, but as individuals, eld amena- 
ble to the laws, If they obtained fraudulently o: Higuz 
by illegal means children.to be bound to any one 

of them, the Chancellor, Justices of thé u 
preme Court, and innumerable other inferior off. Hijed 
cers, were clothed with ample powers upon habeas 
corpus to annul the indentures.and to release 


children from their mastess. partial 
tion was called for, nor could any be justifiable ip . 
reference to the matier, under consideration, No 
propriety existed for this.select committee, and a 
reconsideration of the vote appointing-them, seem- 
ed to be demanded upon every principle of justice, 
and fair dealing, Aswellasfor the desirable pur. | 
pose of vindicating this body, from the charge of 
abandoning ita customary duties, usually confined 
to efforts, to improve the temporal condition, and | 
promote the business interests of their constitv- 
ents, instead of becomingstheir epirituel godfathers. 
re 
Remarks of the Hon Mr. BARLOW, on the reeo- 
lution re-considering the vvte. appointing 4 
committee To investigate the charges made «- 
ainst the sociely of Shakers—in Senate, 
arch 13tb. 
Reported for the Daily Evening Atlas. 


Mr. BARLOW having the floor, went on to te- 
mark, in substance, as follows: . 

Mr. Presipent—lI ycsterdey voted for the com- 
mittee of investigation, and have seen no reason to Bae 
change my Vote on the subject. The papers have Ba 
very properly noticed the debate; and expressed Re 
their views on the subject, as it te one of great im- Ra 
portance in its bearing, The questions involved 
are of great delicacy and embarrassment; but still ae 
they are to be properly met and disposed of, and! 
desire to let my views be knows in explenation of 
my vote. é 

It is said the Shakers are not answerable to the 
legislature for their. conduct, and thereforé we 
have not jurisdiction to investigate the matter. | 
reply that they are answerable, like al! other soci- 
eties and persons, for offences agains! the laws of | 
the land and morality, and the people are to deter- 
mine, through their representatives, whether | 
legislation ,is called for, and whether they 
are suitable guardians for the youth of our land. | 
If they are suitable guardians, they should be al- 
lowed to exercise the duties of such relations.— | 
But if they are guilty of the offences imputed by | 
the bill and report, we, as representatives of a | 
moral peoplepare bound to legislate for the protec. | 
tion of the hapless young. We are to protect the 
youth, and advance their moral culture, and not 
suffer them to be brought up in licentiousness and | 
erime under color of legal guardianship. If we | 
legislate, we must have information on the sub- 
ject,in order to do justice, and am investigation Is 
essential to such information, No one can Say 
| that if the charges are true, that children should 
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of the snow which covered t ateau the 
the monntain which of 
buried four houses, with their inhabitants, Several 
of the inhabitants were dug out alive, but eleven per-" 
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Soue of the more Drutal bat snouls be 
tarred at ali hazards, and swore they would shaot 
me before I got to Fink's, of it was not done. ‘Tits 
led to considerable argument the tribe—the 


naru.—Measures ate 
e completion of the 


W ash. 


"AGNETIC "LEULEG 
to be taken for th 
etic Tele 


and fioally told us if we would stop at Fink's he 


among 

would come down that evetiing and pay the execu prodent, (among which, theit-chief&* line of Morse’s M 
tion. Wes accordingly, and between 7 and Jacket and Sante Anna,) contended it would injure pe York. | » the of 
Mr; F came and satiséed the execution couse. Finally, after keeping us op the as off 
as he had sgreed. After thie business was conclu- heights” about two they commenced Horse 
ded, and between 8 and 9 o'clock P. M. as myself, B'S in squads of five or six—the guard at the bridge am. searct 
under Sheriff, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Pink and Major was forced, and. wevagain found ourselves svrround- {5 these 
Sanford were sitting m the bar-room engaged in ed by friends‘and white men. We were also fur- ted by Mr. Morse, the imventor ; places 
conversation, and without ‘any previone with. and hats; and ‘a! Mr. meaning interest. There, 
alarm, the bar-room was entered by about a dozen Granby provided for each of us a horse to return to Ww te ctrulgementstere . larly 
disguised men, end immediately Mra: Fink came Fink’ where we arrived between 2 and 3 o'clock mala 
into the room and informed us that the-house was A. M. of In 
| surrounded by Indians. At this juneture the coun- We are credibly informed that aband of Indians them 
tenance of Mr. Ferguson brightened into a smile I was formed to arrest us on our way from G "s one ¢ 
be immediately disappesred. in the afternoon, but'that they arrived at have 
The dersended 10.000 the Sherif out of *hat.is called the dug-way shout 10 minutes after 
doors and swore they would hare him if they had to we hed passed. . | en of 
sake every je and board.eff the house. Those Every possible as vistance was rendered us by those ; ture | 
that entered, me if Thad any more business {ff not engaged with the “ and Mis. Pink squésting him to "leave his’ stove, where ent f 
father region. I told ‘them I had not, and that | | during the contest in the -bar-room, displayed the ot into a fierce conteat with a man by the name of i tatoe 
return home in the morning. This perfect heroine, exerting upon the savages ber challenged by Troubat to mor- 
several times, but they insisted on having ysical energies to the utmost: Bat what could bal combat Very of ed it 
I declined going out, and the Under|§ bale-dozen with 1507 | exemplary member of the Society of Friends, 
and Me. Fink urged me into the bar, and Mr. Fink» between what erecalled entertéin'a jast and Holy horror 
locked the bar door. At this the Indians seized the upper and villages. . The vpper village is not little astonished. He informedy® jn 1! 
Urider Sheriff Bouck, and a scuffle ensued. Bouck | almost anti-rent, and the lower. village is the bearer that time must be given him to reflect/as a 
S kept them at bay a short time and floored a couple the reverse. Indians had thetefore taken the I the course which he showld pursue, and desired by tl 

| of them, but they soon got him out of (he house.— ution to place a guard between, to prévent our the note, or challenge, left with Him. | . ing, 
at the lower village coming to Our assist This, of course, was done; and to thie of 
9 Mr. Killborn, he répaired to the office of Aldetmnim 


/ One presented a gun to the breast of Mr. Fink, and 
entered his complaint, had ‘the guilty per- T 


shreatened to blow him through if he did not | 
the bar and let me out. ‘A Mr. Gibbs and Ezekiel Efner, of Jefferson, Mitchell, 
Mr. Fink, however, defied them, tel them were apprised of the moveinents of the “ Original sone arrested and held 10 bail vo keep the peace | and 
is net Owners of the Soil,” and camé a distance of six A gentleman, direct from Pittsburgh, who arrived |B four 
us, but arrived. at Fink's a fay thie morning, informs me that no one can imagine fron 
ured. che extent of the wide-spread calamity of 
Shortt lest; ind themisery which’ ie depleted in the cou pee. 
tenance of who have lost Gieir all: Helm 
vored,. without success, to “the states that winle t fire was raging there were per 
sicceeded in dragging mefrom the bar out about, plundering whatever 
choking and bruising me im most brotal manner. gpuld lay hands wpon ; and when he left numerons 
This contest lasted about thirty minutes, during a arrests had been made, and the Coart House we: 
considerable’ portion of whieh time they had the un- | Giled "with stolen property. My informant 
der sheriff out in the mad withont boots They al-| portion of his tind bardly escaped being 
him several times with a club, and stamp- | nal erusied to death. | yerssen a small portion of 
ed him onthe ground. of the Albany Argus. the ruins of that onee magnificent edifice, the Mx 
The tribe, ae near. can consisted “DELHI, Saturday, March 29, 12 P.M. nongahela House, whieh is a mass of smelted iron 
Put least 150, disguised and The Sheriff's posse having taken quite a number of ‘From [ learn that the Commiftee 
Mudays since, our jail now being full, in 
inarched us over bash road, with from 3 we are more in bil, both Higtses. 
ty 6 constantly hanging on to each of us, a distance WaErVilluge from the contemplated assault of the enemy, om == for ee: balance 
of four miles to squire Baldwins ; near which place bhan we are in endeavoring (to arres. any of theirnum- that may be ‘requ to “meet the in- 
swe crossed a bridge, at which they stationed some made appear (0 exasperate terest, and the guarantees upon ‘the same 
BA cen of their number to prevent any “forics” from footing asthe funded debt. The previsign for con 
crogsing to our aid: On our mateh through the the loans of the Commonwealgh was 
At a meeting Of the Committee for the felief of 


and ifsult ue with 


woods, they céntinued 
ribald and abusive 


the most savage threats, réra, a resolution 6 
ution @nani- 


the Pittsburgh suffe 
recommending the Conreils to 


language ; they would sometimes amuse themselves 

by us through the muddiest places they blic loan, loaned 

solved that $5000 be immediately transmithd 


lage, on 


and 
went about the Mayor of Pintsbasgl in advance of colleetions 


one fourthofA mile on to a knoll called “ Bald- three or 

pints Heights; hare they formed a hollow-square sons in the wo All these Wdications may be The Committee meet daily at Independence, Hail 

with odin centre. They then on Us made of to | 
any se eat to ement, yet osiscript —5 o'cl P. M—The ‘Wester 

hack to Mayhem’s and compel us to take-back the thie state of things 1s very deplorable indeei hae jo cached heres’ ‘The Girerd Bank bil 


has been lost in the House by a-vote of 61 to 19 
The Committee of on the Revere 

bill reported the same, which was adopted 
The Governor sent in a Message, reipinding thy 


whole village are in arms, prepared foractheip,and 
should it come.we shall give the Indians 
10n. 


ite. at any rate.— 

persons are now confined inthe y 

. the 

been against the Hae of 


It was then put should be 


tarred, apd we 
In no instance 


er” arrived, and in the mean time the matter w segistature that ¢ or support over: 
anid Anelly for rent, or inany way connected rent. nent had not been presented him, &e. wher 
chen demanded that [should resi y urrection ie against the law and: power ensued, during whieh, 30 minutes 
eu com ould resign my co Or of the State, and the purpose seems to be pereiet a, g pas 
swear that I would not 4gain come that region i armed insurrection against the state lf, the de- 5, a Prociamation was vernd, 
on business ; and declared that if did come mands of the teneats are acquiesced im an to be held on the 18 
with ® pease, they would select me, ahd pata ball of the présent month. ie reasons are, the wit 
threogh my horse, and would pot be snatieabet if it of the a priation required to suetain the Go 
ment and credit of the State. 


took effect in. the rider. 


bes 
‘ 
at 
‘ 


April 16, 

urred the 
n enee 
re he had 
name ol 
at to mor- 
who isal 
f Friends, 
OF againg 
» informed | 
reflect as 

pd desired 


Cfedit of 
Alderman 
guilty per- 
tho arrived | 
in imagine 
Thareday 


he relief of 
nani. 
Jourecils to 
med \to u 
fief ta the 
id metns of 
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and examined, andour-or five small ones only 
found decay 
from each of which an offensive effluvium of great 
intensi 
dcc., did not get over the effect of t 
several minutes. 


the New Haven rald. 
We have been told that in one town in this county 
the effiluvia exhaled from an undug potato field we 
as offensive #8 whitefish, and that this is the case 
Horse Neck, &c. That at Colchester men coG, 


searcely be hired at two dollars per day to 


these ing aes from cellars, in sor 
oe farmers had ploughed them in deep to get rd 
of them. 


In our own viemity many potat more particug() 


malady a raised from h 
of Irish potatoes, which had no rot affection am 
them, but a row of Mercers, contiguous, were eve 
one of them wholly rotten. Itissaid some persong 

have been affected with indt@position from eati 
tatees thie s@ason,and that one person lost two 
ogs whieh had ched in consequence of having eat- 
en of them. ‘This being the case, the peculiar na- 
ture of the offensive viras generated must be differ- 
ent from that which takes place in decaying old po- 
tatoes kept late in the spring or summer, of which 
my hogs and cows have always taten with impunity. 
he extraordinary offensrveness of potatoes affect- 
ed in this manner was brought st y to our per- 
ception yesterday. A bushel of a choice kind of 
small size had been dug froma dry piece of ground 
in the upper part of the city. Amey had been placed 
mn a shed’ room over night, when they were noticed 
by the cook (an Irish woman), who had heard noth- 
ing said,and had noticed no decaying ones among 
them. She observed-that those potatees had better 
be removed, as they rendered the place very offen- 

sive. 

The basket was emptied under the shade of a tree 
were 
» ‘some On one side or at one end— 


emanated, and one ap to 


Weare strongly of opinion that potatoes had bet- 
ef be left in the ground, to be dug as wanted, or tll 
sooler weather ; and purchasers had better buy but 
ew at a time to put into the ; 

MEDICUS. 


The same disease prevails extensively among the 


mpotatoes in Massachusetts, and (at least) the seuth- 


rm part of New Hampshire. From Maine, which 1s 
he most important potato growing State in the Union, 

proportion to its population, we have heard no 
omplaint. On the contrary, the Bangor Whig says 
The potato crop in Maine will be better this year 
han for some years. past.” 


Extract of a letter, dated 


Smyrna—August 19. 
to add that the p for operati 
tacommoniy, the heat haying cayved ise 

, the hea 
to trom the trees and those wht h re- 
ain are but poo nou . t 
pip ere y aid of © yourselves that 


“We 
ruit the-co 
igs hos suffere 


list the ordi t 
4 ore shail - est if 20.000 came) 


Beer:—fhe Impartial, published at 
ermillionville, La. 4 here bal 
n the plantation of Mr. Joseph Broussard, of Sorre! 


Prairie. It wei ninety-seven and h 
n or twelve It uce of 


ed that was brought from France fifteen months 
ye, and has eviden ted of the tertility of the 


ead drinking, mattying and giving in mattinee, just 


ces during the months of June, July, August ‘and 
S | of St. Petersburgh had notified ber, 1848, was as follows :— Washington Cuy, 
missuomaries in Georgia to quart tie palities, 12070; Flatbush, Long" 


fact ot the highest importance. 


| the Holy See. 


From the Journal of Commerce, af Titesday. 
Tug Enp oF . rife Worntp—Here we are enting 


From the Danvers (Mass.> Eagle. 
“an Uncommon Arrie Trxx.—A few days singe 

we an apples tree, owned by Mr, Benjamin 
Hill, on Weshimeton street, in this tewh, which 
been contioually ux. blessom. since last spring, 
ns on its somes of five different grow thay 
The tree 1s young, aud is nearly filled with buds uae 
blossoms. We have now before us & lafge cluster a 
the blossoms, the odor of which seems to cary us 
back to the spring-time of nature’s sweets. 

This apple tree may serve as a Companion 
world of changes aad death. The largest apples are 
those about us, who, wrth silvered locks, are tra¥. 
e.lng With stepé meer theend. of theif 
earthly existence. . Those which are not fully ripe, 
as the middle-aged man, not yet Worn ont with the 
wnshine and storms of this The.smaller apples 
ere os the young man just commencing his journty 
oh tee rough road of life,surrounded By the middie 
aged and old. The bads and ms are emble- 
matical of the little sinless infant opening its eyes to 
the world, and smiling in the sunshineand infancy of 
happiness. All seem to be ip. Barmony together, 
tle thinkyng that when the frosted band of approgem 
ing wintef shal! be laid them they will axa, 
its witherng stroke, and together droop and fall from 
oft the brenchee.”” 

| The } a} of ALL OF RAI 


as the Soti-dilovians were when Noah entered the 
Ark, and theflood came and destroyed them alf.— 
\Whatea @tof disappointed fools the millerites must 
today. They bave brought their own reason to 
mend ; but that isa small part of the world. Bat 
ne are not in but to-morrow is the day.— 
Welllet them wast if their frantic moéd until to- 
morrow night, and even all this.week,and if when 
next Sunday comes, the sun tises as usual, Jet them 
quit Millerigm and betake themselves fo churches 
where truth is tanght. If they have a particle of 
common sénee left, they will not. be fooled a third 
ime. However this is a free country, oad men have 
a sort of natural nght to be fools, thongh we doubt, 
whether undér the influence of such a delosion, a 
man has a right to give away bis property and 
bis family to poverty, and perhaps to publie charity, 
But patience is generally the besteure {or fanaticism, 
Persecution, or anything which gan be tortared inte 
it, iq the glory of tamasios. It el@¥atgs them at once 
the antient saints, apostles and pro 
phets. 


ne Jews.—There is passing at 

| ljorth of Europe, (says the Natiopal,) 
meént in the North o ope, ( 16 
barbarous measures which are being carried into ex- 
ecution in RusSia against the Jewish non, 


ot Gommerce contains 
in reference to a statement in the Providence our 
Gal, which shows the depth of rain which fella that 


place rn 1880, tohave been 30,060; 
and the aver 88; 


ion j for 13 years | 
decreed the transportation in @ y 
"750,000 individual. Their only fantt is that i... Rau Guage kept at Erasmus Hall 
some.ol them are addicted to smuggling, and the makes the egate fall of rudy, 
fault of a few isto be visited on thousands of ther S30, at that place, 58,470, and in 1843, 50,290. 


The Rain Guage kept at the Hydrographieal Of | 
mice, Washingion City, shows a fall of on the] 
and 22d of August, 1848, of 0,930; that at the 
State Salines; at Onondaga, for the same two daysel 
D,750, and that keptat.Flatbash, 9,670. 

ugust, ington, 2,788,—Oriond 
latbush, 0.080 


| "The rain which fell at Washington in August 
salines, 2 150; Flatbustr, 15.760 


fellow-citizens. At the moment we are writing 
these lines the sentence 1s being executed, the spe- 
lration and ruin.of those unfortunate men are 
summated..Torn.wath violence {rom their fire 
sides, obliged to sell their properties considerably 
less than their value, they are compe'led to séék an 
existence in the silent deserts of the interior of Rus- 
sia, where they wall dispute the possession of those 
immense wastes with the birds and - beasts of prey 
Which are their.sole population. There they wil 
find their tomb, and in presence of this calamity tieg 
author of such atrocity relies upon the silence of all { 


was 6.888; Onond 
Fort Columbus, N. York, 18-260. 
The rain which fell at three different different pla- 


- 


empire, unless they sehoose to become naturalized 


Rusmans, and to cease im future all :ntercourse with I have before “me table of 


> res, which T pres 

sume hiave been corre re. 

lowing famed that give thé top 

‘ Average rain’ at Flatt 

pa, fo 


r 40 years, 20.686,—at Liverpoo! 
at Gl 18 yeara, 27. 


ow, for 17 
8.994. These rece 

Srow.—We learn from passengers from the West, 
that the snow lay on the ground at Utica on Sunday, 
t6 thie depth of two or three inches. . 
We learn trom the Aibany Argus that, West of 
the Helderberg Movntain, the storm of last Sunday 
trought enow, instead of rain, 

There was a sharp freat in Boston andvicimity On 
Thursday nigtt,—the fitst of any comsequetide this 


END or THE Tarp Mormow War.—A  torrespon- 
dem of the St. Louse 9 eg writing from near 
Hiinois, under date of the 30th gives 
the following account of the termination of Govern- 
or Fort’s recent disgraceful campaign: 

The war is ended and the troops are en raule for 
home, ~ This day the Governor held a treaty with 
the iidividyals against whom writs had bern issued 
for being engaged in the killing of the Smiths, and 
after some considerable negotiation, the matter was 


finally settled to the satisfaction of all concerned.— 
Col. ‘Williams and Theos. C. Sharpe, Esq., agreed to 
surrender if they could be taken to Quinéy for their 
examination. Thie was agreed to on the part of the { 
Governor. Further, ley were fo have.an escort to 
protect them while in the custody of the officer. If 
sufficient evidence was adduced to wartant the judge 
to commit for trial, the prisoners were to give mod- 
erate bail fur their appearance at court. Tf an im 
dictment jathen found, they are to have a continu- 
ence anda change of venue. This all might have 
been accomplished without calling out twenty-five 
militia, Governor had taken the prop- 
Br steps in the first 


windy weather-Nat, 
Mors Reames Che weather on riday was fairane 
cool during the Whole day. On Saiurday morgimg 
surly “a steady rain commented, which continugg 
auul after midiieht, the wind blewing 
iniedagencer. 
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ial seems, sitting down to guess, his astute brain made | 
a plunge, at once, among the metaphysical and 
scientific ramifications of guessing ; and, not long Nhe 


The Alexandri@’Gezette says—T hedrone 
ghtis most 
excessive and j#jurious.. A ride. aeross.the count after, he might have been observed, with a sober jie 


on Taursday lest in Maryland, sort of twinkle in his eye, marching off slong the 
the Patuxent, gives of whet “ Levee,’ apparently looking fora house to let, from ® gentleman in, Windham 
ing there is on account of the want of fam: Mothing | bumming— 
ike it has beenseen im this section for many Yankee Doodle Our crops are all good, excepting potatoes, 
at all. ‘When*fortune is not only blast npon them, buta discasd 
The drought. bas made the water of the ef There’s nothing like a Yankée song, sy readers them unfit for use; in many fields | 
to Wathington’s Reach And scientific guessing ! onthe are rotten, or are beginning to rot. Many 
this place, Quantities of crabshiave been caught for 2% were seen on a ladder, nail ue a broad =. thing never -was known here before, 
some weekspast in Oecoquan Bay, and at Quantics, strip of canvass all across the front of a house on mw many willbe saved will depend upon the | 
Tae Drovewr—We hear from the far interérof the Levee ; and the job being completed, there was Mather ; if it continues dry, we may save some, as 
dur State; from Little Tennessee, that the drought “splayed, in sprawling, struggling, broken- and then a field that .is injured but lit- 
there has. blasted vegetation; and nearer to us. in M4) backed, decapitated, knock-kneed, round-shouldered pwe are all busy in harvesting, but I fear they 
ine tobaceo districts, We understand the growing ‘to bow-legged, limping letters, Roman, German, He- y rot in the cellars, as it is impossible to sort them | 
acco has tired end barat upin miany places. brew, caligraphic, Arabian, Armenian, gperly—some being diseased on the outside, and] 


Geed, suth a drought has not oc f 
yeate: In and Pot-hook-ian : some inside. The Millerites say it isa jadgment 


u from God, for not believing their peculiar’ doc 

since, heavy.rminy after hard on. te t NU ORLEENS GESSING INSTITOOT. seal’ 453 

drought, and since then we have not Gresine Tavr In ont Lassen. pe 
Richeiond Comppler. | Only 20 Five cents. } 
Drovert.A writer videnceTour The produced a sensation, at once, 


thedles of ent stragglers. Our Professor borrowed an old rotten 


which It appears that the awning, hung it up, and divided his room in two, 

only 11 inches and 55 put his assistant at the door to take i: quarters, 
the wholethirteen years “was 18,25 . a tin cup inside down on the middle of an 
Was in 1596—11,69; thegreatest old rickety table, got a vial of pot of tar, 
rm ‘= a bottle of whiskey, and various other well-known 


The mean quantity forthe whole of the thirteen ; , bd 
odoriferous affairs arranged dtound him; and, with 
the amount was80,06. The quantity his hand, he made no bad splurge’, | 
ar ig this year, 1844, has been only 21.45. sentation of @ modeéerh Faust. adame wig 


= 


might have téken a lesson from him, (* you un’- 


COMMENCEMENT stand me now ’’’) and Herr Alexander should have Tue Mormox’ following Wetter 
OF THE Yor Exter- 


we ived yesterday, by a geniterman of thie enty, 

seen him. He drew a mystic ring on the ceiling, was 

ancock, Ilinois, issued handbills for the curlecues,” right over the table, and business soon State, to invoke the aid of the nnlitia;—P ial. 
military meeting at Warsaw, on the 27th commenced. wre. 
of September. This handbill st presence . In straggled an open-mouthed enquirer after the ir,— Within the ew days we havg been 

Prompted by this movement, His Excellency, Gov. Stranger, morning ; walk up and on ~ | 
Ford, called out twenty-five of the State yourself as true enquirer after the ir- 1s customary for the people of those counties hava 
Militia. We have not heard the result; but ho doubs revelations of Gesseology. Put your left hand upon an annual wolf-hunt, upon which occasion they gen 

| existed that the Milina..weald renept! the convertedtin cup. Very well. Lift your right erally assemble in great numbers to enjoy the: spofti 
the call of the Executive, for the Pseepone te By hand to the ceiling, and fix youre, ee upon the magic This year a military wolf hunt, on a very large scale; 
public peace, and to prevent the circle. So. Now, if you wink orremove your eye, Projected, to come off on the 25th and 27th insta, 

coa- large 


m which a number of Missourians ¢repirt sa 
stitution and laws of the State. you'll. ruin the hul business, stranger; 90, jest weveral thousand) are expected to cipate. 


hold still. Now I pereede to ag the guessing | grand military ball 1s to be given on evening @& 
the 
be 


sperit to descend upon you. is this I hold 24th, at Warsaw, at whieh all the leadets aret 
under your nose present. Thé Governor having received by em 
“Vin Ags % press, a full ecceuat of the project, im 


what's this ?” dered the equipment of 2500 muliti 
ties this side af the Illinois with orderg to re 
protection Right agai ; what's this at inst. 
my pupil ; bers of volunteers fave from 
It is not probable that any citizen of Mlissown wilf “Bnmstone.” counties; about Tremont yesterday, and 
enter Iilinois with hostile intent towards the Mor- “Good; you envelope the faculty raaly ama- , Sounty to-day, 7 
Mons; nor can we believe that people of Han- zing! Can you guess what this is! | eae fromm this i ptt 


| and tro 
cock, however much exasperated the profimacy Whiskey, by thander ! | 
and crimes ot the deluded disciples of the | | how quick you take it! are you | cers, Capt. Elkin, erm equipped 


to Sure! well, I reckon!” pieces: fu all about 100 men, weil’ 
"You'd better taste it and see. Js it whis- anu twelve days’ 

visio or a.twelve days’ campaign.— 

key The to the State will be 

“ Well, it is.” Mer ey The people of 
“ Take a good swig, then ; you'll do st | and the othercounties who are opposed to or 
mons have expressed their determination to 
you're ready to graduate Come in, next. Hallo! af Jan 


| | mister, don’t take that bottle away.” and asthe courte are mow i 

| One after another, as fast ashe could dispose of ot hove it 18 more Sable that 

De a 4 | them, the Professor found his customers sideling the Governor may need all the force he summos- 

% | half shyly in upon him all day long, and when, now ed to aid oe 

— and then, one would exhibit a belligerent spirit, be- ye th at Set 


tween good humor and whiskey, the New England war. Whiat tell, olf 
Se a “oe Magictan still managed to send him off satisfied.— coursé. Many consider the whole thing a farct; 
L _ New Orleans Guessing Institute: Every body coming out was questioned by the ea- others that it may end in difficulty. | 
Mnemotech clipsed—New England: Ahead— || get crowd in waiting, as to what sort of a show Yours, &e. TAG 
| | The i: Professors” N it was, any how “ and the answer was pretty gen- The following is from the St. Louis Reveille o 
A seedy son of New England found. himself, re- || she came— the 24th ult..— 
cently, all alone, unknown, and “ hard yp;"’ in New the hi “The steamer Jatan brings information that Gov. 
Orleans. Of course he soon set about guessing. The id | Lord, with 600 troops, was within twelve miles olf 
some way to get out of the scrape; and, before he findin Sang: 4,» Pp ae est ; 80 Beardstown on Sunday last, and was confi y ex] 
had quite whittled his stick awey, he'became ab- his “* Institoot” for a premium to his enterpriemg pected to cross the river; on his way to VOO, 
porbed in the inception of agrand thonghe, the nextmoming he was off, jingling some time during the day, 
Zot. the silver in his pocket and~biessing devoutly the » ‘Things look rather squally in Hancock county. 
benefits of science !——St. Lowis Reveile. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4) i oF and 

| it i thought that resistance be attempted. . 
Wan.—New Trovarxs.—We find the | 

Mormon Wa September 


following 0 the St. Louis Republican of 


23:— 

learn by the officers and rs of the 
that Governor Ford and his*froops 
have reached e. The purpose of the Govern- 
or in ordering out the troops seems to be a determ- 
sation to bring the murderers of Joe and Hiram 
Sith iotrial. The troops are under the c nd 
of Gem J.J. Hardin, tot 


the number ‘present at 50,000. 
A corréspondent of the Pennaylvanian says? 
There were in the procession 5,673 persona. ‘Thi 

includes every living soul: men, women and childpew 
are counted, mot even omitting the negro drivers and 
postillions. “This, says that paper, is one ‘of many 
statements, which tally so nearly as to admit of no 
doubt as totheir accuraey and good faith. 

On the same evening there waga large meeting of 
Democrats,—nominally a Ward meeting, but really 
a general meeting. The Petinsylvanian speaks of it 
in enthusiastic terms. 

On the*evening previous (Monday) the Am. Re 
publicans had an immense meeting in Independence 
Square. Four platforms were ereeted, trom which 
four speakers addressed the assembled muttitude, at 
the same time another meeting was addressed from 
Independence Hall. A number of gentlemen were 
present from New York, among whom was Mayor 
Harper. Among the speakers were Mr. Oakley, 
Col. Snow, and James W. Green, of this city; Geo 
Ford, of Lancaster, Mr. Hollis, of New Jersey, Mr: 


SINGULAR Wednesday, 
Fith, at about 9 o’click, was observed from the 
of the sloop Mount Capt. J. P. Smithy 
s and aleo by all his créw, tto all appearance wa 
a star, but of such a size and brilliency, considering 
the sky was unclouded, and the sun was pouriill 
down its om with anusual lustre, as t6 almost lend 
to the belief that it was some superiatural 
This singular phenomenon is represented as bel 
in appearance, nearly ¢ to the size of the moo 
It remained visible nearly the whole day, and @ 
appeared only as the shades of night were-fast 
proaching, when all expected to haye a better am 
more distinct view of this brilliant and apparently 
erratic heavenly . Capt S. states “it to have 
presented an appearance, in Color, similar to that @ 
the planets at night, only afhade whiter.— Xi 


of the Ref. 
RicHMOND, Va.) October 2.— Arrival 
dumary.—At three P. M. yesterday; the new i 
steamer “‘Mount Vernon,” of Diummock & Co., af 
rived at the Petersbusg dept, ae safely trang 
ported from the attox on 
cats were employed far the purpose. She is armed 
withtwo Ericsson prepellers near the stern, an 
draws about three feet water. Shehas 4 fine mode 
for runming, and ws a beanutifal craft. She “cut 
singular mounted im the air. A temporary 
| Tailway is being to the basin, where sig 
will shortly be rela ed. On the canal itm es 
mated she will easily make six milesan hoar. Stear 
vs. horses! We shallete some rare trials of speed 
between the two enterprising 


the world coming 
We noticed yesterday, in Fitth street, above Ches- iim 
| nat, the following trording the wiadow shutter 


pepe of the people of Hancock county, to come 
; on the 26th and 27th instant. Thish 
believed. by the Governor, was a prefext to get the 
people assembled, aroused, 
foek upon the Mormons at Nauvoo, or some other 
Mormon settlement. From all that we can learn, 
we suppose the wolf hunt was aband after the 
orders of the (tovernor were issued. | 
The Governor was at Cart . Writs were issu-f 
i ed aced in the hands of sheritf fur the ar- 
C. Sharp, editor of the Warsaw Sig- 
inal and tor Col. Williams, of the same , both 
sharged with participating in the murder of the 
Senths. The sherifi came to Warsaw and attempted | 


to arrest Sharp, but he refnsed te surrender himself, Levin of Philadelphia, &e. &c... It was a rouser ol 


sustained by the peop!e of , 
returned. and reported his 1n- meeting, and showed at least that. Ach. Republi 


hea three hundred of the 9} Canism is notextthct. Whatever the] Washmeton 


| Globe and other papersat a distance may say of this 
oops not before the Osprey party, itis treated qvith great reapect in this partot 
and, we presume, will not be the country, both by Whigs and Democrats. 


taken. 


of a closed store ; ie cloved.an. honor of 
| 
avg been 


Atpany Mass ConvEention.—The 


tp have 

they gen- Mate Meeting at Atbahy on Wedoraddy, was. pondent of the Boston Atlas gives the annexed de- 

he sport rouser, ‘The Argits estimates the number of perso | scription of a costly carnage copstructed at Birmink- Tl the 10th of ‘the mouth eas beyond a doubt 
e scale, prevent at 70,000. Ip cays there ham, England, for that infinitesimal dot of creation, set time, fer the révalation of Christ in tha 

insts., cession, and eink were. 8,977 iti pro; the tiny Tommy Thumb. The little creature was clouds of heaven.— Pennsylvanian. 

epOrt says would have been 13,008 or 14,900, but BH about to visit that great city of mapufactures, where 


the equi was to meet him. The letter writer 
states, that in point of size and magnificence the 
elegant coach is unequaled 1n the realms of her most 


Rather a ladicrqie sceme octurred at one of the! 
auction rooms i” Portland, on Saturday A 


last. 
man came in witha package of clothing, which’ be 


“ Nothing like sacious Maj wished to have wold, stating that it was all he hadi 
; ;, exceeding what tie fen wore, but as the world 4 
louis f earriage is but three feet and a half from the ground. “ of such perishable 


It is lined with beatiful silk tabret and drab and crim- 
son silk lace. There are plate glass windows, besides 
neat outer blinds and inner silk curtains, with tassels, 
| moved at pleasure by petent spring rollers. ‘The 

cushions and sides are stufied in the most luxurious 
manner, aud the little Generalcan truly take his ease, 
with no One te disturb, him; for certainly noth ng 
but a tiny pet spaniel could possibly ride with 
oT an wy the General, and this pet dog 1s, [ believe, to have 
re armed, > ’ 


articles... This he in all seriousness; and he was 
apparefitly as same -AS‘wes in any wise consistent 
with such a miapifestation of folly. So says the Ma 


— 


For the Mercury. 
PALE OF BAIN. 

T have received from Lieut. Sands, of the office of 
Hyd aphy, Washington City, a statement of the 


| ) in which tell m that city, in the months 
the exclusive privilege. The handle.of the door as quantity of rain 

ampaign.— ofesolid miver, elaborately chased... There are told- July, A 1841, from 
mous, ing steps, covered neatly with carpet, andtwo lamps bad 2,62,100 

of Hancock of exquisite workmanship. The driver's box is wide, Tal 484,100 

in the od syle, with rick 

crimson mer cloth, magnificently embroidered 

from beig with various.colored silks, and trimmed with heavy September 

session silver lace. “The body of the chartot 1s of a deep blue 

robable that color. The General's coat of-arms upon the hammer 

v. 7 ours, shall be again,” on the body o chariot. lt isLiberty and Bntan- same 

aft, and theme gctes and Oregon.” nia, sapported on either side by the American eagle 

or theseat of Be hic wihete we whether we shal] havea b. and British lion, surmounted by the rising sun and 

can tell, @ Bank, Bank without a American and British flags, crossed—on a scroll, | 

shoulder to e wheel, motio, ““Ge ahead” e whole appearance of this : 
J.A.G success, and push on the to Ged for > _ 16,4,60 inches. 

ion that Gor, | 

j to yoo, Sergeant x 


meeting addres. 
Webster, and Dudle, , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t lit- yut in 
» 
w 
| 

ke 
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first time in 


but until the 


The potato 
in other parts of the State, and kb 
New England, and also in 
and New York, is thiegear 
a remarkable amd almost wii 
true that the same disease 
New York and Pe 


nt season it has hot, to any extent, 


Thompson, Conn. Sept. 30th, 1844. 
in eastern Connietticut, as well as 


throughout 
Pemnsylvania 


made its appearance ir the New England States — 
Early m August a ature de or blast of the 


leaves and vines of most sorts of potatoes was the | 


first indication we had that there, was something 


wroug. ‘The blasting occurred with 
and some of the late kinds. 


BagOe®, and the common blue noses, the’ Rohans 
an 


the Carters, were ali blackened and destroyed at Ie 
the same time. The 


digging, and 


am intérme 


being able to save enough for seed 


diate section We are sure of seed, at least ; for the 
Mercers, a yery early sort, and the Carters, a later 
€ first and least appear- 
ance of unso@mdness is a darkish hue on a part of 
the skim, sometimes an entire half or two-thirds be- 
mg thus diseolored, sometimes the skin being dark- 
ened only in spots. Ihave observed that | 
coloration is generally near the eyes on the seed end 


sort, are quite uphurt. 


Under these 


velns ranni 


it 18 said, which afe stow 
rent soundne 
follow in the courte 
ed that those that are 
tainted, although ut 

worse ; but when they are closely 
away sound, [‘have reason, from 


though perfect 


the potato is oftent 


inwards fo a greater or 


wo t 3 Wass of running rottenness, 
pungent and that of 

ing common causes. One of thé 
this malady is, that those potatoes, 

wed away in a state of appe- 

Ss, After 4 time grve signs of disease and 
of the rest, It cannot be déubt- 
into the cellar somewhat 


Rever so little, will 
and pat 
observa- 


Merinoes held green until ni 
ved by the frost. Where potatoes were dug ear, 
or the table, there was not enough appearance’ of 
decay to excite remark.—But when we came to the 
work of digging the burden of the 
discovered the extent of the disease. 
tubers been. sound there would have been an excel- 
| tent yield ; but many people are leaying one-half in 
the field as utterly worth crop 
untouched, not find: euough to pay the labor of 


a gentleman from 
Western New York, thatthe farmers there despair of 


Wiad all the 


ess; some leave the 


y sound, but on breaking the skin the 
pulp is found.to be irregularly blackened, clouded 


In this immeé- 


imes hard as 


less depth, ac- 
the | 


inspect 


ed 
own 


on, to remain sound; kt. is 
very easy to detect by the color the unsouadness of 
light sk?hned potatoes. The unsoundness of Meri- 
and other reddish colored kinds may be 
detected by very Bunute mouldy pustules on the sur- 

face,—which, on being pressed, emit & watery mat- 


noes, blues, 


ter. The sure test isto break the 


skin and 


the pulp + if that be-white and hard it may be sately 


the cular i the. 


and cattle in this sry Ba destroyed by eating 
ng 


fe have been poisoned 
ing the rotten potatoes. How much 


to the effeet 
by eating and even by band. 


ia to 


be given to these reports others may’ say: - While it 


is clearly 1 


potatéea, 
punity potatoes selec 
and also fed out to an : 


are partiall 
doubtedly 


essen the common 


mprudent to ‘eat or to feed any diseased 
ess eaten with perfeetim- 

-Girom among those diseaped, 
als without stint those which 
diseased. potato malady will-ap- 
at least one- 
stuffs 


half, and consequently raise the price of other 


assigned, 


nure have charged 
planted im wet 


as 
Others ting. ‘gup- 
posed that a want van 


thing is 


of which we ha 


condition ; 


the con 
dry 


potato in an unusual cendition 
ot any othe 


of 
ry ma- 
Those who 


iat beyond preceding 


we have also at the same fime found the 


years. We have then had the 


th 
Yours 


We don’t believe-this ‘explanation 
for as a generalifeitintk, ‘po 
soil have suffered most.« Eds. J. C. 


r cause, it may be 
dition of the eatth hae been the shai of 


will answer,— 


potatoes planted in a wat 


? 


From the Boston Recorder. 


effected with } 
disease. It is 
vailed Jast year for the } 
nosylvania, | 


both the early | 
e mercers or Chen- If 


| 


an due. 


Morr or Addison Davis in 4 
letter to the editor of the Essex Cowaty Washing- 
tonian, says that twenty-six peréOns are now in the 
Insane Asylim at Bratileboro, Vt, ih consequence of 
insonity produced by the infloenee of 


MILLERISM IN BOSTON, 

For more than a week past, thé “Miller Taberna. § 
cle” in this city has been thronged with the deluded 
expectants of Corist’s immediate coring. The 
tenth day of the seventh month, Which means Cec- 
tober 22d or 23d, is fixed upon. The prophets and 
their followers admit of no hesitation or doubt on 
this point. The Advent Herald has been published 
professedly for the last time, and handreds have come 
out (te the Tabernacle) to meet the Bri de 
termined to stay till the time appointed. Rey. Geo 
Storrs, a leader, writes in the last Advent Herald, “] 
take my with feelings such as 1 never before ex 
peri . Beyond a doubt, in my mund, the tenfh 
day of the seventh sil, wilt witness the revelatiag ¥ 
of our Lord Jedns Obrist in the clouds of Heaven.— 
We are then within'a few days ofthatevent. Awfa'§ 
moment to those who are unprepared—but glorious # 
to those who are ready. | feel that I am making the # 
last appeal that I shall ever make through the press.” 

Another says, “My mind is fixed. Christ will 
come this autumn,! have ro doubt. It is clear. JF 
have surveyed the evidence on both sides, Dhite 
year,—this seventh Jewish a we all have 
our destinies fixed.” . Himes writes, to the 
“Midnight are up to the conpietion 
that the 10th day of the seventh month, must usher 
in the appearing of the great God and our Savyiont 
Jesus Christ e therefore find our work is now 


Mriuceerre Fanaricism.—The Millerite excite 
ent still prevails with increasing tearfulness in thi 
The crowd at the Juliana street Church 
Bull as greatasever. The grand and absorbing topic 


Her” Dot". he 
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fmished, and that all we * have to do, is to go ont to HEMARKABLE ROCK. . : 
meet the Bridegroom, and to trim our lamps accord- ‘One of the moat remarkable rocks of, which ws 
mely.”’ 4 have an been lately diseovered ip 
confidence is felt now if poseible, than in snide inland sea, Lake. BSaperor he 
1843. ‘The mistake then coramifted is got over, by # By & gentleman who has returned.te thi anil 
saying that they did not understand the parable éity Copper. Harber, we lear that 
the virgins, and made no allowdace for the tarrying § Trappe rock has very lately been discovered, tisin Wa. 
of the Bridegroom. From that period to this has the lake 150 te as 
been the tarrying lime, which is now nearly past:— cending Above the surface ofthe water,a distaic| for J 
The excitement appears to be quite extensive. I[n of gotabowe fourseet, at rendersit more extraér woul 
Philadelphia, Baitimore, Hartford, and other citie> diwary. that it. stands alone, cone. 
meetings are held thase in BostoP- fer as examinations have been made, no, betiem bat upon 
are rumors of wonderful signs in ‘heavens. Deen reached by any of the. Jead lines \ueedon ‘the 
ter all, how much honest Co~ yi ction is there that the lake, and the pointof the rock iteelt 
| world will end on the “24 or 23d inst.? Some are OL more than six Or feet square, an 
doubtless and if there ere not some de- taf a8 Observations of it Rave it me— 
| cetvers are mistaken. We wait to see what appear to enlatge im size as il desoends. ai you 
these excited multitudes will do when their expecta- ready, he states, Become) source..of alarm te the made 
tions have perished. One Millerite in this city hae mariners Whe mevigate the lake, who take epecia 
} been heard to say that if Christ does mot come as im} care in pagmmg, to give itas wide a berth as posi: your 
now predicted, he shall neither believe im the Bible [tis too small—too remote and Tal 
horia theextstence of a God. No wonder if he light, and therefore, its, removal has be4 
should have as many followers as ever Miller had. ol serious umportence, and will doubt- g 
The are now ob to hold their meet- pertain to. the duty of gayemment. and b 
ings in the Tabernacle with doors So much blast from a bore of aufficient depth would probabl) Was! 
damage has been done to the house, and so much do it, but the surfage ot the rock being so near that and t 
disposition manifested by the crowd outside, to com- the watet,and the space so narrow,as fprbid ent: 
mit further depredations, requiring the nightly attend- any regular, Jedgment for workmen, would hae 
ance of a large body of Shes, wa they have been have to be attended constantly by a v path hocise 
refused the house upon any other condifions. cient size to resist wy sudden storm on thé lake, 
| _ —s | would also. have to be keyt constantly under way, as seen 
Mr.terism.—On the complaint of a lady, whiose no harbor or even bottom for an amcher is within of) stand 
husband had become mentally dera in conse- | thes 
quence of giving up to a behet in Millerism, a man § discoverers relate the rock no be) gnish 
named Gater, one of the advocates and pro- a lace..ot general rt for the Selmenm Trout of 
mulgators of that dogtrine, to whose preaching she those lekes,...8 they fognd them there 1a almost 
attributed the mental alienation of her husband, was J cateniable durwmg their short ere 


brought before the city court yesterday, as a disturb 
er of the public peace. The court however postpon- 
ed the consideration of the case until two days after 


cdught sev barrels with no other instrument tha) 


a rod of they terned 


a hook, . They, tried wi haes on board 


the pens fixed u Gates tor the of the for soucding, immediately around:the rock, but withiy | 
FRANTIC _—The rmmersion of cotiverts to to wouid la cu neé 
Millerism afternoon, in die, Pompey’s pillat, the colossus of Rhodes or a 
the Falls, and one of the candidates, a female, after | preduction®/{ ancient or modern art. wi ered w 
baptism, beeame so violently excited that hed 
great exeruon that the man who baptized 

her could prevent both her and himself from s¢c- 

ond plunge headlong into the stream. On getting to persec. 
he shore, it became necéssary for others to hold Soon 
mer, until she fainted and sunk away senseless with a Borhoo 
exhaustion, and was borne into a neighborme 
Mhouse. Wehave heard of several instances of pe- In one of the beautiful towns of Connecticut, lives 7: 
Bcuniary sacrifices of a truly lamentable character, a good natured fellow whom we shall call Jake.— the 
Ppovolving irretrievably the means of future subsie- Wow. Jake was a hatter by trade ; he was also the opp 
7 village grave-digger, and a He had in the 
We understand that the-excitement m the north ly been asked to sign the pledge, which he had pos- HM tion he 
of the city, on the subject of Mr! Miller’sexpo- IMM itively refused todo. One day he went to dig & MM audacit 


it 

sition of the prophecies of Scripture, onthe in- 
crease, havi ady attained @ fearful height.— 
They assemble daily in a chureh, and stimulate each 
other to increased faith in the doctrine of the im- 
mediate destructionsof thieeggth. We have not at- 
tended. any of their assemblies, but those whoshave 
been present.at their meetings, assure ue that the 
scene is most appalling..~Phil. U. 8. Gaz., Wednes 
day. 


grave for one.who had just died ; during his labors 
he plied the bottle'so freely that by the time he had 
finished he was considerably more thar “ half gone. 
He looked at the grave and it struck him very forct- 
bly, that it was too small. He looked around for his 
rule but it sgpé no where to be found—and there 
was tio time to go home for another. It would be 
very awkward if the funeral should arrive.and the 
grave not be large enough... At length he thought, 
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awaiting the ‘second Advent.”’ We hear of suct 


crowds besetting the places of evening meetings of 
the believers, that the arm of the civil power is comm 
pelled to interpose, and close the places of meeting; 
to save the peace. We find the disciples of My, 
Miller and his followers closing their stores, giving 
away their goods, and pasting notices on their shut- 
ters, that their shops are closed to wait “‘ the comb 
ing of the King of Kings.” ) 
Painfelly absurd as is such conduct, we have,po 
disposition to make it the subject of ridicule, gh 
though the temptation to do so is strong ; and ab 
though, perhaps, exposure of the of etch 
conduct is the best argument against it. But. weg 
have collected to day a list of a fow ofthe anost 
prominent delusions of this nature in the history. of 
the world, and present them as bot apart of the ex 
perience of the past, in order to show the dissap- 
pointment in their expectations, that they aré not 
the first in order of time, or the only ones, by many 
thousandé,- who have been carried away by sued 


ms the dead man was considerably smaller than him- 
pelf, if there was room"to lie init comfortably it 
would aiswer—so into the grave he got. | 

Ibe aclose fit,”’ muttered be, stretching him- 
self out—-he attempted to get up but he could not. 
He dug his hands into the earth and tried to poll 
himself up,—instead of whichhe pulled the earth 
down—-and the more he scrambled and kicked to 
free himself from this unpleasant situation, the fas- 
terthe dirt and stones rolled down upon him, until 
he Wasmeatly buried alive. The fright had sober- 

“ Help !—help !—for "s sake coiie 
buried alive !’’ | 

ashin jan, who was passing the 

yard, heard the noise—it 
his it was time before he 
could tmagime ce it came. cri 
tinued loud and long-fpr “ help.” The Washoe: 
tonian got over into the grave yard and was aftract- 
¢@ to the spot, and there he saw poor Jake almost 
covered with the dirt and stones. / 

‘* Why, what on garth’s the oratter!’’ asked the | 
Washingtonian. | 
sir,” cried the half briried man, oh ! it | 
| and I'll sign the pledge! I will-indeed 
The situation of Jake was extremely. perilous, for | 
he had dug away the earth from below, in trying to | 
| extri¢ate himeelf, until that aboye was likely to fall 
in opon him.. But notwithstanding the danger thé 
Washingtonian could not refrain from laughin 


Pawires.—A grand dinner 
wae given by Qae@n Victoria to her royal guest the 
King of France, a day or two after his arrival. The 
dinner was served in St. George’s Hall, and the 
style of the table furniture ig thus described : 

The magnificent service of gold plate was used 
on the occasion. The long table on which the din 
ner was served, was covered with magnificent can- 
delabra, epergnes, vases, wine coolers, and dishes, 
all of gold or silver gilt ; in the centre of the table 
were epergnes and candelabra placed alternately, 
several of the former of a Circular form, being filled 
with artificial flowers. A tow of candelabra, with 
wax lights, were placed on each side, and beyond fancies. be EDS “1 
these at both sides of the table, were numerous vases, Without referring to the delusions: of the Jams 
wine-coolers, and dishes of the most elegant forms who looked for a temporal reign of Christ, as am 
and designs earthly potegtate, or the mistaken among early 

At each end of the hall were Slevated sideboarde | Cbristians who confidently predicted. the second ad- 
of équal dimensions; containing a choice selection | Y°"* of the Saviour as to octur at fhe end of the 
fromm the numerous and valuable articles of plate in | Roman Pagan Empire, giving him. also an earthly 
the Royal Treasury, temarkable for their excellence | “ingdom ; or to the manner. in.wbich.the end Of 
of workmanship, antiquity, or historical interest. | CTusades, and the victory of the, Ginetan over. the 

Flaxman’s celebrated “ Shield of Achilles,” Moslem would establish that kingdom; we will look 
“Phe Armada Um,” and some’ aiicient scénces| the latter manifestations of the consequences oF 
were displayéd on the west sideboard, and a large} Msteking the promises of the gospel ; and confound 
shield, sculptured in bigh relief, with the represen- ing things spiritual and temporal. It is sufficient 


nc| for Jake had repeatedly declared to him that he tation of a bottle, andthe “Neptane Epergne,’”’ | *° ##y that the latter delusions are but a perpetya- 
abr would not “" away his liberty! However, after richly embellished with marine emblems, and sur-| *!°° of the error of those who, m early times rose, 
| considerable diffitulty, Jalfe found himself safely mounted with a statue of the marine deity, were on and saying ‘<I am Christ,” deceived many. 
‘hd upon the face of terra firma, the east sideboard, Nomerous tankards, vases, In the year 1212, it was predicted and ised 
= The Washingtonian presented the | shields, and bull cups, richly chased, were tastefully that the:Mediterranean Sea should be up, that 


beliewers should pass to Jerusalem on feat, there to 


that he would hold him to hié bargam. “ Give : attanged‘on a back ground of crinison, ‘and were 


ee me—I'll sign itt”, was the quick reply—* but first very builliantly illuminated with candelabra’ and'| >¥ild up the new city. After what we have seen in 
as al you must promise me you'll not tell people what sconces of silver gilt, bearing wax lights. our own time, it will readily be credited that Jtaly 
> the made medo it!’ was filled with pilgrims, waiting the drying up of 


ecia Wall, I the sea, to commence their journey ; and the misery 
posit I'll not'do so without which these persuns suffered, and which they inflict- 
» dé Jake signed the pledge—bat the story was too ed upon their friends and dependents by their infatu- 
loubt good to remain unknown. Jake soon began to feel ation, will be easily imagined. es 
mug! and boast of the advantages of a cold water life. The In 1527, Jobn Stofierus, a mathematician and as- 
abl} Washingtonian told him it was his duty to come out trologer of Suabia, predicted a great deluge, and he 
r that hand teli bis experience. . He promised to attend the was so far believed that those who owned lands near 
a ae meeting that night and do so. It soon spread thro’ the sea sold out at a great loss. Books were pub- 
a the villagé that Jake was to make a speech—the lished giving cheap directions how to escape the in- 
+g house, was full, and among ‘the andience were to be undation; aud surveyors actually consulted the 
ray, a8 seen many of his “old cronies?” Jake took the altars, and pointed out what places would be least 
iin » stand, a after detailing the troubles and difficul- exposed to.the waters. Boats were built and placed 
| ties. w he had brought ypon himself and family on the tops of high pillars, in which the believers 
= _ | finished by telling the above story. The effect aie sat, with their families, yay Ya the water te 
scat Inca) “remendous on af present, and as Jake took his seat MILLE RISM. eee | come up, and float them off. Many arches were 
toils there was a general rush for the pledge. pee a contrived, with breathing holes in the top, in which 
nt thad —_=—— ee From the United States Saturday = men might live, withthe waters around them, until 
reraed the danger had prasad away. The time fixed 
a Fowrure Ovrra cues of Millerism as it ig termed, eudject Of an the inundation ved a ve season, and the 
with Van R | cle for the Post, during its former paroxy sms ; but water proof by a continued 


Teiantey.—A Deputy Sheriff named Lewie 
nem taken from his house 1n the Village of 
atte 2\’.asau, Rensselaer Co.. on Monday gnorning, 
a ered with a thick coat of tar and feathers, and was 
compelled to ran around the town pump, ard 
mp and down the siréets for the amusement of his 
persecitors. 
Soon after, a barouche upon theroad,in tLe neigh- 
Dorhood of the village, was stopped by the oe 


expe forbore, partly from an Gisinclination to meddle with 


the faith of any man or set of men, and partly be- 
cause the delusion would, we thought, work itsown 
cure, by the falsification of the prophecy, in the go- 
ing by of the time at which its consummation was 
placed. And as that period passed, and “the 
world ‘and all it inherits” still remained firm: and 
undestroyed, we lodked to see the matter, com- 
pletely at an end, and people returning to their ac- 
customed occupation, and to their eober senses. 


drought, And notwitstanding the failure of thicii” 
prediction, we find that Stoflerus did not lose bisiy 
faith; for he then set the final destruction of the 
Bi world for the year 1586, and pod arp it. 
‘Meanwhile Martin Stifelius icted the end 6 
the world to take place in 1533, giving the day and 
the hour, -He was in his pulpit, preaching on them 
subject, when the time arrived, his audience was 
waiting the consummation of all cama when a vio- 
and his peo- 


lives fn 22d one.of their number jum the . ; lent storm arose, and for a short time 

aly side the driver, turaed the sual po eds, par But, to our great astonishment, we now find the IB ple were full in the belief that all was over. “Tbe 

the Ma the opposite d delusion resuming its sway with, if not more general storm passed away—the sky was serene—the Gay am 

the opposite direction, There was one gentlema: th th WwW heli 
nent io the carriage; but who he was, or what provo extent, with more extravagance Siam ever. *° was delightful—and the preacher waa dragged frome 

ad pos MA tion he-had given to the lawl i provoga learn not only in this city, but at other and distant his desk, and almost”beaten to desth, ‘ 
dig. aM andacity thus to ki awiess gang who had th: | points, the zeal of pseudo-prophets has again blown Wm. Hackett, in 1590, predictedthe destructiongay 

“‘lehow y o kidnap him im the faee of day, we up the excitement. We find the believers.carried of England, and bad not a few followers. He claim 

‘he had = not learned. into the most strange conduct, and the most pitiable ad himself to be Monarch of all Europe, and hie 

gone” ’ hat means the supinea@ss of our Execative,~ | perversion of all the rules of duty, and of all the ob- lowers proclaimed him. He was hanged for sedition 

ry forci \ ho has the whole talitary power of the Stale a ligations, both of oe Sy and of prudence. We «an argument Which is not now U against errors 

| for bis is command, aud at whose call every good citize: hear of women arrayed in * ascension robes,’’ de- Walter Gostello, in 1668, foretold the restoration 

|. there eerting the care of thet households, and sitting of Charles Il, and the destroction of London. The} 


down in upper room~, some even in unfinished gar- aye him 


rets, to be as near to heaven as possible, and there 


first part of his propp Alle 
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some credit as @ prophet. The second part, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is as yst unaccomplished, 
Thomas Venner, who flourished about the same 
time, declared that earthly Kings were imposters 
and attempting with a crowd of his followers, to 
take actual possession of the earth in the nai of 
the Lord, they were opposed by the soldiery: They 
fought like tigers, believing themselves iivdlbera: 
ble, but were overpowered by numbers, and Ven- 
ber, with twelve others, were hanged, 

ere were several such prophets in France, ii 
the seventeenth century—but one of the most re- 
markable of the seers of that era, was Johi Mason 
4 minister of Water Stratford, near Buckingham, 
England. Mason believed himself Elias, and an. 
nouhced that Christ was shortly to appear on earth, 
and fix his throne at Stratford. An immense con. 
course. met at the time appointed, and with fiddles 
and other musical instruments, with dancing and 
other tumultuous signs of rejoicing, awaited the 
coronation. Poor Mason died ‘in 1697; a full belie. 
ver in the delpsion that he had frequent conversa- 
tions with the Saviour, and that his divine mission 
was confirmed. 

Whiston, the mathematician, was a believer ; 
the immediate approach of the millenium and lived 
to see the failure of two predictions. Lord Napier, 
the inventor: of the logarithms, also prophesied the 
end of the world ; and out-lived its term as he had 
set it. Dr. Lieyd, Bishop of Worcester, at ninety 
years of age, went to Queen Anne and prophesied 
that at the end of four years, the King of France 
would turh Protestant, there would be a war of 
religion, and the Papacy would be destroyed. 

® come down toa later time, in 1761, ‘two 
learned men arrived at Col who conversed with 
the Jesuits of that city in Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and Cmaidaic. They gave ont that they came from 
Damascus, and were seven hundred years old ; and 
prophesied that Constantinople would be destroyed 
in 1767, that the whole world would be shook by 
an earthquake in 1770, the sun, moon and stars 
would fall in 1771, the world would be burnt -in 
am 1772, and the general judgment take place in 1778. 
; In the year 1772, a hermit frightened the inha- 
bitants of Trieste into the belief that the destruction 

of that city was immediately to take place, and so 
general was the faith in which his predictions were 
received, that the city was absolutely deserted to 
escape the destruction. But the day passed over 
without any calamity to any one except the unlucky 
prephet, for when his disciples returned to resume 
their business, they found the predictor of destrue- 

tion had realized it in his own person. He was 
hanged by the proper authorities, 
Toward the close of the sevenjeenth century the 

whole court of France thrown into terror, and 
people who had never prayed before began then, #0 


the belief that the immediate destruction of the worlds 


wasathand. Asthe event did not verify their feaks, 
and the world continued to stand, they made up for 
temporary self-denial by plunging anew into the 
worst excesses. ‘he re-action made them infinitely 
greater sinners than they were before. 


4% We have quoted these facts—few, indeed, among 
very many which might be addoced, to remind the 
reader that this is “ no new thing under the sun.” 
| We are inclined to think that with the failure of this 
last, as fail it must, for ple’s expectations ean- 
not be Kept up forever, delusions of this particular 
description will cease, and men will no longer strive 
; to be wise above what is written. Whether the end 
mam) of the world occurs sooner or later is of little indi- 
vidual conseguence to afy one of us ; for death must 
happen at some time, and is as likely to happen soon 
as late ; and death to the individual is an end of the 
world as far as he or she is concerned. We donot 
think of preparing for that by waiting in idleness— 
nor should any think to prepare for the end of all 
things in any other way tham by a continuance of 
the performance of our duties to our Maker, to our 
fellows and to ourselvei. 


=~ 


ince we wrote the preceding, the following elo- 
quent passage from Mosheim, relative to the state 
of the Christian world in the 10th century—s peri- 
od previous to those in which the instances we have 
quoted. above occurred—has fallen under our eye : 
“ Among the opinions which .took ion of 
the minds of men, none occasioned su univer- 
sal panic, nor such dreadfal ‘impressions of terror 
and dismay, as a notion that now prevailed of the 
immediate approach of the day of jodgment: This 
notion, which took its rise from a remarkable 
sage in the Revelations of St. John, had been en- 
tertained by some teachers in the preceding centu- 
ty, was advanced ped by many at that time, 
and spreading itse! 
the Perciieal provinces, it threw them into great 
j consternation and anguish. 
They imagined that St John had clearly foretold, 
that after a thousand years from the birth of Christ, 


Satan was to be let loose from his: prison, Anti-| 
Christ to come, and the destruction and confiagra- } 


tion of the world to follow these great and terrible 
events. Hence igious numbers of people aban- 
doned all the civil connections and their paternal re+ 
lations ; and, giving up to the churches and mona 
teries all their funds, treasures and worldly effects, 
repaired with precipitation to Palestine, where they 
imagined that Christ would descend from Heaven 
to judge the world. | 
“Others devoted themselves by a solemn and 
voluntary oath to the service of the churches, con- 
vents and priesthood, whose slaves they became in 
the most rigoroys sense of the word, performing 
daily heavy tasks ; and all this froma notion that 
the Supreme Judge would diminish their sentence, 
and look upon them with a more favorable and pro- 
pitious eye, on account of their having made them- 
selves the slaves of his a 
“ ‘When an eclipse of the sun or moon happened to 
be visible, the me were deserted, and their miser- 
able inhabitants fled for refuge to caverns, and hid 
themselves among the craggy rocks, and under the 
bending summits of steep mountains. The rich at- 
tempted to bribe the Deity,..by rich donations con- 
ferred on the sacerdotal and monastic orders, who 
were looked upon as the immediate vicegerents of 
Heaven. In many places, templés, palaces and no- 
ble edifices, both public and private, were left to 
suffer decay ; they were deliberately pulled down, 


| from a notion that they were no longer of any use, 


since the final dissolution of all things was at hand. 

“Tn a word, no language is sufficient to express 
the confusion and despair that tormented the minds 
of these miserable mortals on this occasisn. “The 
general delusion was indeed opposed and combatted 
by the discerning few, who endeavored to dispel 
these groundless terrors, and to efface the notions 
from which they arose in the minds of the people. 
But their attempts were ineffectual ; nor could the 
apprehensions of the superstitious multitude be en- 
tirely removed before the end of this century. ‘Then,, 
when they saw that the so much dreaded period had 
passed withont the arrival of any great calamity; 
they began to understand that St. had not fore- 
told what they so moch had feared.” 


or THE has been 
the fashion of travellers to talk of the scenery of the 
Mississippi, as full of grandeurand beauty.. Most 
certainly it has neither. But thereis no country 
on earth more striking. The dreary and _pestilen- 
tial solitudes, untrodden save by the foot of the Indi- 
an; the absence of all living objects, save the huge 
alligators, which float past apparently asleep,. and 
an occasionel yulturé, attracted by its impure prey 
on the surface of the waters ; the trees, with a jong 
and hideous drapery of pendent moss, fluttering mm 
the wind ; and the giant river, rolling onward. the 
vast volume ofits and turbid waters through 
the wilderness—form the features of one of the moat 
dismal! and impressive landscapes on which the. eye 
of man ever rested. 

Ifjany one thinka proper to believe that such ob- 
jects are not in themselves sufficient, I beg to say 
that I differ with him in poiat of taste. Rocks and 


with amazing rapidity through | 


| 


mountams are fine things undoubtedly, but they 
could add nothing of sublimity to the Mississippi.— 
Pelion might be piled om Ossa, Alps on Andes, and 
still to the heart and perceptions of the spectator, 
the Mississippi would be alone. It can brook no re 
val, and it finds none. No river in the world drains 
so large 4 portion of the earth’s surface. It is the 
id of the earth five thousand miles—more 
than two-thirds thée.diameter of the globe. 

The imagination aske— Whence come its waters, 
and whither tend they? “Théy come from the dis 
tant regions of a vast continent, where the foobof 
civilized man has never yet been planted.) They 
flow into an ocean yet vaster, the whole Body of 
which acknowledgés their influence. “Through 
what varieties of climate have they passed? On 
what scenes of lonély and sublime 
have they gazed! Have they penetrated-— 

0 the bison’s 

Where as re to shagey lair, 

Through paths and alleys, roofed with sombre green, 

Thousands of years beforethe silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shafts of hunters keen ? 
In short, when the traveller has asked and answer 
ed these questions, and athousand others, it willbe 
time enough to consider how far the scenery of the 
Mississippi would be improved by rocks and moun- 
tains. He may then be led to doubt whether any 
‘effect can be produced by a combination of objects 
of a discordant character, however grand in them- 
selves. The imagination ie perhaps susceptible but 
of a single powerfulimpression at atime. Sublim- 
fe uniformly connected with unity of object.— 

auty may be produced by the happy adaptation 
of a multitude of details; but. the 
highest sublimity of effect can proceed but from one 
paramount and glorious object, which impresses its 
own character on everything around. ° 

The prevailing character of the Mississippi is that | 
of & solemn gloom. : I have trodden the passes. of 


— Appenine, yet never felt how awful a thin 
is Nature, until I was bome on its waters through 
regions desolate and upinbabited. Day after day, 
dnd-night after night, we continued driving right 
downward to thé south ; eur vessel, like some huge 
demon of the wilderness, bearing fire in her bosom, 

canopying the etérnal ferest with the smoke-of | 
her nostrils. How looked) the hoary river god, | 
[know not; nor what-thanght the alligators, when 
a from their slumbers by a vision so as- 
tounding. 

But the effect on my spirits was such as I have 
néver experienced before of since. Conversations 
became odious, and passed my time in a. sort of 
dreamy contemplation, At night I ascended to the 
highest deck, and lay for hours gazing listlessly on 
the sky, the forest and the waters, amid silence on- 
ly broken ‘by the clanging ofithe engine. All this 
was very pleasant ; yet, till Ishad reached New Or: 
leans, I could scarcely, have amiled at the best joke | 
in the world ; and as for raising a laugh, it would | 
have been quite as. easy-to quadrate the circle — 
Hamilton's Men and Manners in America. 


Tax sest Cows,—You cannot, bé absolutely cer- 
tain, when you purchase heifers, that you will have 
good cows, but by close attention you may acquire 
the art pretty accurately whether will prove good. 
The first point is the udder ; if this is not capacious 
or if it has not the power of becoming'so, she never 
will be a great milker. Then the célor of the skin 
there is important if you would have rich milk ; it 
should be yellow, or-rather 4 any color ; 
you will want good teats too to-draw the milk ; large 
teats, not standing Close together are a good sign. | 
These are the most intportant pointy. 

As to the form of the cow, you will not choose a 
large head and horns; for it costs too much to sup- 
port them’; nor fdrig legs, te make you hold the pail 
up from the ground, and to require high fences.— 
song legs require too much support ; they are not 
good even for travelligg. Oboose short legged ani- 
mals whenever you have the choice, a cows, | 
oxen, horses or hogs. Choose slender necks and ta- 
pering tails; straight backs and broad briskets, for 
such feed better and are less liable todisease. The 
cow’s body should be large in comparison. with ‘her 
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It DOL aD object to keep ve 


ad large cows. or oxen, or horses on our farms, as a gen- 
“ bral rule. Middle sized cows, and those below it, 
ag you almost always find better milkers than large 
ns cows are. 
he In regard to the color of the body, a red or yellow, 
re or yellow brindle, is as indicative as any, of a good 
rich milker. . You cannot always determine, by any 
rs, external marks, whether your heifer will prove a 
ie. good cow, After trying her one summer, you can 
of tell better, and you can then tarn her off for beef if 
ey On pa ing, you will have some re- 
of gatd-ta color as a matter of fancy. Nobody wants 
‘ a black cow or a white one ; though party col- 
n 


ored cows are endurabie, no white man buys a skunk 
colored horse for his own keeping. 2 

Mild and gentle cows are better than irritable an- 
imais, and will be more ready to yield their milk,— 
By close scrutiny, you can. determine in some de- 
gree by the countenance and the motions of the 
meiter, whether she is naturally docile ; yet very 
much depends on her breaking, her treatment and 


education during the fifst season. Vicious treat- 
he ment will make any animal vicious ; still there is a 

P difference of character independent of education — 
ea! Examine the eye and the face of the heifer ; a large 
* mild eye, with a yellow circle or halo round it, is 4 
zt good indication. The face should not be large, and 
* the bones should all be small in proportion to the 
% body. A Jarge chest is evidence o good lungs and 
aad of a hardy animal. The hips should be well spread, 


for obvious reasons. 


a By proper attention to selecting and breeding we 
eos may just. as well have a race of cows that will yield 
ibe ten pounds of butter per week as five pounds. We 
know of no neat stock superior to our red Devon 
= cattle ; such as we meet with in all parts of New 
- England.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 
in | or Nineven.—fetters received 
ig in Paris from Constantinople, dated July, contain 
ay, some interesting information relative to M. Botta’s 
ght recent discoveries at Khorsabad, near Nineveh — 
ige Eugene Filandin, an artist, has been sent out by the 
om, French government for the pu of making the 
» of drawings of the excavations which are actively go- 
0d, | ing on. Bottahas discovered two doors uniformly 
hen adorned with bas reliefs; on one side is sent- 
as- ed a colossal bull, with a human head, on the 


other ahuman figure with an eagle’s head and 


ave Wings. These doors are fifteen feet in height, and 
ons | they open into a hall 120 feetlong. The only wall 
t of which ie yet cleared of rubbish (that on the South 
the side,) is covered with a series of bas reliefs, repre 
on senting battles, explained by inscriptions. The bill 
ons on which this building stands is surrotnded bya 
thig stone wall, with bastions. Botta is’ actively explo- 
Ors ting these ruins; he has fifty) at work, and 
oke it is hoped that in the space ‘of ten months he will lay 
open the whole: He has ascettdined that there is, 
ye | on the direct road from Nineveh to Khorsabad, a 

chain of hills covered with brick and marble bear- 

ing inscriptions. He infers’ that’ these ‘hills .were 
sare | formerly tha bases of palaceés, and that Khorsabad 
— was a fortress situated at one end of the city. The 
quadrangular space, whichis strrounded by the 
‘oa wall, and which contains the hill of Jonas, has hith- 
sate erto ‘been su to include the whole extent o 
skin the city of Nineveh. Bat M. Botta considers it 
ee more probable that this space was only the great 
‘the court to the palace, wihiile-the city extended as far 
2 as the hill of Khorsabad, a distance of five caravan 
igs. stages. ‘Phis conjecture accords with the possibili- 


sible if the limited spaceof the quad 


of the city. 


ty of the prophet Jonae having wandered for three 
days about the city, whieh weuld be incomprehen- 


le on the 
Tigris be supposed to have, been the whole extent 


The Horrors of Transportation. __. 
Mr. McCarthy a time since delivered a lee- 
ture on Transportatién in the Teggperance Hall, 
Glasgow. After a brief introduction, Mr. McQar- 
thy said that many persons, in théir ignorance, com- 
mitted crime purposely to be transported. Unfor- 
tunate boys had thfown up their in court, 
and hozzaed at the close of shel sisasnee of trans- 
Bat, alas!’ said the lectorer, “ how 
ittle they know of the hanger, slavery, degradation, 
exile, dirt, sin, and tyranny awaitiagthem. They 
luttle thought of the bayonet, the cat-o'-nine tails, 
the blood-clotted triangle, the leg-chains and hend- 
cuffs, the gory scoorges, the night watch and blood- 
hound, the chain-gang and gallows. Surely if they 
did, they would never rejoice. The emigrant is 
well fed ; the convict starved. .The emigrant is 
respectfully dressed ; the convict all mottled in va- 


or back to prove if he is asthmatic, or short’n his im 
breath ; if be js sound in wiyd and limb, he bide him B® 
stand on one side until he picks from the rest ; when 
he has enough, he to an office where he pays 
government 1/. for his slops, the yellow dress, (they 
call them canaries,) half tanned shoes, cap, three 
shirts, a little wool ped, or bed, a small rug hore 
cloth. This is the convict’s outfit. He then has 
to walk to the home of his new employer, that im, 
tyrant. | 

"There is a set of laws made for the convict popts 
lation, that mean. anything, or nothing, or every 
thing. Two magistrates can order fifty lashes of 
the doubie, or government cat ; you can’iispeale, 
you are a convict ; uM ption Is against YOu; you 
must be fi scourger comes; ties yOu Upy 
and his bloody lash scatters the flesh your mother 
kissed so often; tears away blood that your 


father reared with so much care, If not, the ehaim 


‘ is fate ; you are doomed, your heel@ load: 
eavy irons, to work on the hot 
burning dusty roads, until your.fiesh is scopehed 
like copper, and your hair is as yellow as,jaundice,; 
your eyes sore and running from hot winds of the 
climate ; your poor bleeding wrist) carrying 


rious colors. The emigrant has a bed ; the convict 
a cave, or wooden bex. The emigrant has proper. 
ty and wages ; the convict no wages, his sole’ prop- 


erty an iron ring, or a chain On his leg) Wages 
A military guard, end an iron-hearted overldoker. 
yes 7 ld half-baked dough of maize ‘neal, 


same as they feed cows and pigs 
beef like a block, after it has gone round the 
be in her Majesty's men-of-war, and condemned, 
nty five years old. Salt pork from Tahiti, tough 
sole leather, and full of animalcule. 4 
eed! the cat and triangle. Wages ate @tt-of 
question. 

hen the convict ship reaches its destination, 
the unhappy company are marshalled on deck, be: 


ing chained in couples, guarded in boat joads to the 
shore. 


nial officers, come in a body to examine these ouvt- 
casts of their native soik; the surgeon commander 
brings Out a paper for every man, called an inden- 
ture. ‘This is tinder many heads ;’ their namie 
or names, height, age, country, color of hair, eyes, 
moles, marks, how often in jail, what jails; what 
crime. The Governor stands by,“while his head 
officer holds this indenture in his hand, and asks 
questions from it. If the poor man should tell a 
falsehood, wo be to his after life. Upto 1838, the 
convicts were hired out to settlers on their arrival‘ 
but their conduct was so bad, that now every man, 
whether a gentleman or otherwise, is compelled to 
work six mopths upon the government works, whith 
is for fifteen hours per day, carrying atones or tim- 
ber, felling wood, pushing heavy barrows, workin 
on new roads, cleaning the bottom of the docks an 
harbor, up to the armpit in the tide. When they 
push down their spades, the water covers their face; 
im using their pickaxe they are wet to the head. — 
They are mostly all fast to a large chain, to prevent 
their drowning ; they dive ahd clear away for ma- 
sona'to build the New Quay, &c. 

Their food, 104 lbs. of maize meal per week ; 7 
lbs of salt beef, mostly unfit for use, or 44 Ibe, of 
salt pork ; 4 ounces of soap ; 2} ounces of salt. No 
wages, no tobacco, nor any other comfort. Clothes 
—grey cloth cap, broad arrow stamped on it ; grey 
trowsers; short jacket, half yellow, half grey ; 
A. grey, white rings; shirt, grey canvass ; 
no kerchief or neckcloth ; clothes all too small, Af- 
ter six months of this life, the authorities think the 
convicts sufficiently drilled for assignment. On a 
certain day—advertised in the Government Gazette 
+—the settlers, farmers and flockholders, and mastér 
mechanics, come to the barrack for government sér- 
vants, as they are called; these convicts are all 
marched out in a long line of tows ; the purchasers 
walk along the lime of white slaves, and pick out 
such as suit thém ; the purchaser bids the convict 
walk, run, hold up his leg, arm, etc., hits his chest 


with, and cold | 


ages, | 


They are then taken toa large barrack at} 
Sidney cr Hobart Town ; the government or colo- } 


chain ; sometimes, oh, horrible ; you are doomed te 
A settlement for life; a gathering of all hue¥ 
man woes ; black despair; a landiof horror; a 
cond hell, where nought but sadness dwells [here 
ie the lecturer stripped and tatned up, bie. sleeves to 
show ‘the manner of punishing’ with she lash he 
exhibited four scourges ; the first, the;emal) milita- 
ry cat; the second, the naval cat ;\the thimd, the 
thief’s or double cat; and. lastly,) the dreadful 
of Norfolk Island 
Out of a large district of convicts, amounting to 
30,000, no less than 22,000 had been convicted and 
flogged, their flesh egattered, their blood spilled, 
iy their spirit broken, theirstrength reduced, their life 
im shortened ; their death miserable Sad is the con-] 
ium vict’s (uneral—his grave is desolate in ite misery ; 
none to pray ; none to pay nature's last tribute to 
humanity, but the wild sea-bird, which sings the re- 
| quiem to the murdered exile. - His unchained spirit 
has fled aloft—escaped from the degraded body that 
finds the solitary sea-washed sepuichre of the drank 
ards child on the distant strands of Tasmania. The 
convict is dead in law ; he can hold.mo property ; 
you might snatch the bread out of hieteeth. Colonel! 
Breton says, “ I have seen them at work when the 
thermometer stood 115 in the sun, being about twice 
the heat of our summer day; the sun borné ulcers 
on the back of their necks. The gangs)are, in the 
country, locked up in square boxes, moveable: tik: 
wild beasts, sixteen in each bor, allowing eightee 
inches for every man. At Sidney they sleep in hulks 
twelve on one large bench, all a mass of filth. Theis 
countenances are demoniac, and shocking to behold 
Sometimes in the hulks there are cells so small tha 
they cannot lie on their backs. 
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Presewriment.—In last Doyles- 
town (Penn ). Democrat, we find a natice of thé 
death of Beniah Holden, of Nockamixon, at the ad- 
vanced ageof 04 years. He died ‘on the 14th of 
October, and the ent of the Democrat 
étates that, ‘On the urday previous to. his 
death, his daughter, with othe? friends, puid a visit 
to the ald people ;, found them in good health, and 

assed a very agreeable evening and morning. — 
Phe old gentieman was sensible, agreeable, talka- 
tive and happy, and of a hearty breakfast, 
after which be observed—‘ Now, my friends, this is 
the last meal I shall ever cat ; I am about to die,’ 
Itwas in-vain that hie-friends endeavored to dis- 
suade him from such an idea—he the more resolute- 
ly persisted in it, and said he was called and must 
obey; but while he yet had breath, and the power 
of epetch, he wished to give some instructions with 
teapect to hie worldly concerns, his burial, d&c. and 
immediately commenced, Some few moments after 
he élosed hie’ last direction, he was struck down 
with a ytic stroke, and never spoke more. He 


: , however, on the brink of death, yntil Mon- 
day morning, when he expired without a groan.” 


Mormon —We understand that the 
late grand jory of Hancock county, IIL, assembled 
at Carthage, found indictments, for the murder. of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, against Sharp, Williams, 
and ten dthers, making in all twelve: indictments. 
It is believed some curious and probably strange de- 
velopements of the political maneuvering and man 
agements of some of the political managers in Illi- 
nois will be made in the course of these trials... ‘We 
are told that nearly évery one indicted has caused 
subpanas to be issued for Governor Ford ; .and boast 
of what they can prove in justifiedtion or éxtenva- 
tion by the Governor. Time will show how “far 
these vexpectations are to be realized.—S¢t. 


Gixrowper is a singolat | 


that a French officer has discovered a method.of 
taking away the explosive properties of ganpowder; 
to be restored at pleasure. It is merely to mix the 
powder with finely powdered charcoal or black lead, 
fillmg up the interstices between the grains ; and 
if in thie state it is set firé to, it merely fuses, and 
does not flame. Ina recent experiment, two bartels 
ofthe powderthus mixed, were placed one upon 
each other, and the lower one lighted. It burnt in 
about twenty minutes, but the caloric developed 
had 80 little force, that the upper batrel was but 
liglitly chatred, and its contents uninjored. ~The 
powder is at any time rendered serviceable by. sifting 
it. —— Sun. 


Palividvals ‘is five times 


From the New York American. 


Growrn or Lonnon.—We are apt to imagine 
ere in the United States that the growth of our 
wot and cities greatly surpasses.in rapidity and ex- 
itent those of any part.of the old worlds’ Somefacts 
about London would seem to Gontradict this notion: 
It is.etated, for instance, in a‘recent report to the 
Government, that ‘‘ in little more than't welve years, 
twelve huhdred new streets have beet added’ to 
[ondon, Which is at the. rate of 100-etreéte.a Sear.’ 
These. 1200 new streets ‘contain 48,000 houses, 
most them built on a large antl commodions s¢alé 
and. in a style of With all this 
wonderful increase, it is said, “ that the demand for 
hbuves instead of diminishing continues to incrense,”’ 
and that while im many towns of the -ititerior, the 
numberof unoccupied houses is ae “scarec- 
ly is p new street in London finished, before almost 

every house in it is fully occupied.” 
One great reason assigned for the rapid growthot 
Londoti, is the extraordinary facility, économy ‘and 
dispatch with which people afe now. transported 
over Railroads terminating there. Owing) to :this 
Beanse, “it is estimated that the daily inflax of in- 
greater-than it was fifteen 

ears 


is now about forty miles in cireumferenee 


And numbers more than ‘¥Wo millions. of inhabitants 


e Magnetic Telegraph 

It was announced a few days ago in the New York 
Tribune that arrangements, were in progress for es- 
tablishing a Magnetic Telegraph between New York 
and Boston. e Tribune of yesterday says that 
Leonarp Gate and F. O. J. Surru are the 1e8 
by whom the enterprise 1s undertaken, they ee 
purchased the privi from Professor Morsr.— 


The electrical wires will be carried through West- 


chester County ad along the Connecticut shore, 
passing through Hartford, New Haven, Springfield, 
and Worcester, to thé capital of Massachusetts. 

A similar communication between. Albany and 
Buffalo is to be established during the wext' year by 
Professor Morse and another party. 

It will be recollected that a bill is now before 
Con for the continuation of the telegraph from 
Baltimore to “ such a point»opposite to the city of 
New-York as may be found most practicable for 


the exclusive use and direction.of the United States 


— provided the same shall consist ofa line. of six 
wires, and shall not exceed the cost of $46\-yper 
mile—the same to be paid outof any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise a 
telegraphic contrivance, when constructed, shall be 
assigned and made appurtenant to the Post Office 
Department, under the superintendence of S..F. B. 
Morse, and under such regulations and taxiff of char- 
gee for communieations made thereby. for private or 


overpment purposes as the Postmaster General 


shall institute, and until Congress: shall 


order.”’ 


If this bill passes, as we hope it will, the commu- 
nication will soon be complete from. Washington to 


Boston. What shall hinder the extension of the 
Telegra 
Port] 


and South ? 


2h — AL 

Tam Ovreaces —Truly affairs have 
come to a pretty pass, when in old and well orgar- 
ized settlementa, hke the Counties of Albany, Ren:- 
selaer, Columbia, Schoharie and Delaware, the laws 
for the fulfilment of contracts, and for the security 
of person and property, are trampled under foot with 
impunity. At first the Anti-renters confined them- 
selves to the non-payment of rent; but emboldened 
by success and thé inertness of the public authorities, 
they have now, in some sections, extended thei te- 
pudiation to other indebtedness; such as bonds and 
mortgages, notes in Bank, &c. &c. - And whabis 
still worse, in repeated instances, the most groas.per- 
sonal outrages have been committed upon indidivid- 
nals, such as tafring and feathering, and even mur 


der!! The particulars of a horrid murder commit 
ted bythe anti-renters, in Gratton, Rensselaer coun- 


ty, will-be found in our columns to-day, It appeers 
| that a body of persons disguised as Indians are kept 


in pay by the tenants; that these Indians are aimed, 
and go about from place to place, resisting the en 
forcement of the laws; and that, in the discharge o 


their functions, they stick at no crime, not even the 
taking of human life! 


value. A 
ped by Mr, Cortland Van Renaseleer; which we will} 


| endeavor to insert in a fut 


still further East, say to Portsmouth, 
, Augusta, and Bangor, and finally to Mad- 
awaeca?t And then why not extend it to the West 
The benefits to be derived from this 


There are some indications that the civil authori 
ties in the distérbed counties are at last in motion 
with a view to-atrest the perpetrators of the 
rages ‘which have been committed, and bring them 
to justice. ._But whether justice can be obtained in 
communities where so large a portion of the people 
are affected with the anti-rent poison, remains to be 
seen. One thing is certain, viz. that something must 
be done to put a stop to the outrages in question, and 
that speedity. Otherwise there is no knowing where 
the spirit of rebellion and dishonesty will stop. If 
there 1s not available force enough m the disturbed | 
counties for this object, additional force must be 
called in from other counties, If the ervil: foree is 
insofficient, the. military must be called out, A 
solemn duty now rests upon Governor Bouck, and 
he must not shrink from it. We fear he has already 
Walted too long. Even if the tenants had’just rea- 
gom to complain, the course they pursue would be 
utterly inexcusable ; but from all we c2n learn, the 
terms of their tenure are extremely. easy, and can be 


varied at therr Option go ag to give them the property 
in fee, at mot exceeding omé-fifili ef its real’ 
statement of the cage has been publish- 


MANOR OF REWSSELAKRWYCK. 
From the Burlington Guzette. 
Mr. Eovror—As many inquiries are made al thé 
present time about the Rensselaer Manor, it may, 
perhaps, be interesting to the public to obtain a 


authentic and general aecount of it, in connection 
with ite present troubles. 


new application of magnetic power are itiesleulable, 
baffling even the imagination of the wildest enthu- 
siast in efforts to conceive of them. Brother Jona- 
than, we believe, is ahead of all the test of the 
world ia this matter, and may justly fee! some pride 
jn a circumstance which indicates so high a degree 
of inventive genius, scientific knowledge and indo- 
mitable enterprise.— Baltimore Patriot. | 
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carry on mills and mining operations, also the right was then, and has been since, supposed by polttieal 
econom grain is far better for the 
lis boundaries at the present day are substantially such 40 inake canses, the price or value of wheat, used as the rep- 
the seme as when the original proprietor obtained | disinterested arbitrat may consi oo ~ mr thers reseutative of money, and indeed of the precious 
more than two centuries The There is aled « glause in the greater metals themselves, may, and in fact do, greatly vary 
lish charter describés the manor as lying on both | leases, reserving to the proprietor a — ' ne in-a series of years, gh) agar, ain which may 
banke Of the Hodeon river, “therefore called and purchase money upon every ali the be raised piace of land, with the 

im known as the colony of Rensselaerwyck, beginning | pon @very alienation of the estate : 
atthe south end or part of Barren island on Had- 
son's river aforesaid, {twelve miles below Albany, } 
ahd extending northward up along both sides of the 
said. rivet, unto a place therctofore and yet called 
Kahoos, or the great falls of the sajd river, [twelve 
mileg above Albany,} and extending itself east and 
West all along from each side of the said river, back- 


| 


his horses and wagon ; also to py all taxes upon the 
sent in With the nevertheless true that the 
Bards j of the people of the State wheat raguired, could be raised op any farm, with 
The into woods, twenty four English miles.”’ | allo ve in the es very litle tol. But if the farmer can mow raise 
arcels of land “pet in their report to the legislature in 1641, 
are not now incloded within eay; “ In 1785, the estates came into ths wheat for rent, or he can pay his rent in money st 
whieh, embraces nearly the sion of the late Ste Van Rensselaer the market price of wheat. 
neselaer, and became distinguished as citizen of the 4. It is said that wheel was only 70 cents 
State. He found large of the manor unoc. when the leases were given. 

‘The $6 the mandr-ie ‘confirmed by thi ed the tbe number’ of 

of three governments—the Dutch, the Mat the ture, and : 

peace they were ral - Siford to pay a given number of bushels when the} 
With. view to Mi nal settlers on the price of land, as well as of wheat, was less, they | 
of privileges was offered mag rents to purchase m fee.” very low the rents Sflord to pay the same number of bushels now, 
plant colonies in New Netherland, under the au- 
of the States General of Helland. Killian 
Fan » availing, himeelf of this charter, 
times from 1630 to 1637 the 
territory w now comprises the manor. His dif- 
ferent purchases were made from the Indian Ohiefa 
in the presente and by the agency of the Governor, 


of the farms in Albany county cotta; vee bring them more money. | 
bush. 6. Others complain that the are in] 
els of wheat, or 14 boshels per This ic fer, when the price of wheat highest. 
the rént charged on iamets: Helder- The time of paying rent, however, is expressly men- 
burg farms are the ones subject to it. sediiehe: tioned in the contract. It was doubtless supposed 
der of the Albany farms pay only 1% bushels of fay ‘28! the farmers would prefer in their 
ihdat, 4¢.nt che rate of 10 bu wheat on their sleighs, and at a season of the year 


out- in to the full, satisfac- The Rensselaer county ton, when they have little to occupy them, and their 
them oar heathen soles tig the soil. ese acquisi- Modéntaining 120 actes, with a rent of 12 bushels. or horses have little work to do. Tn spring the roads 
d in Sy the public euch ae at the rate of 10 bushels per 100 acres, So that it Dad. in summer the farmers are busy attending 
eople eee ell oo at Fort Amster ; and Sleppears that 3-4 of all the farms on the- manor y to their crops, in Autumn they gather themi in, and 
be y acknowledged and sanctioned by the a rent of only 10 bushble of wheat per 100 actés of in Winter when leases stipulate for wheat, it is 


Watch government at home, at various times and ip 


various ways, appears by land—and that the average of the whole manor is delivery at the most convenient time for 


, and Dos . about 1! bushels 100 ald all ies. The tenants are quite as much benefited 
rhere | of the femily. The Mane bushel 10 wine Ween. consid cred this arrangement as the landlord. 

If 654, th, the titlh that there are very few farms on the manor, which 6. The pair of fowls and the day's service are 
urbed in 1638 ng agein iseved « eannot raise their anneal rent on-one acre. it most complained of as anti republican exactions. But 
st be irmed it under Queen fon op wate Con- Miibe confessed that the land is rented at a low rent. these have always been commuted at the market 
ee Is With the great Milt ought aleo to be stated that, for the first seven price, when desired. 


¢% fot is therefote'as perfect as was that 7. The reservation to the landlord of the quarter 


to phy land within the of the monty when the farms are sold (commonly 
» and When’ uring their dominion. calied quarter sales) is a grievance much complain- 
ready in New York became s free Stato, it adopt complained of. The following of, But let the following considerations be care* 
t constitution by which all grants of land made pre- have been carefully ™ fally weighed : (1) Persons taking leases, must be 
id be ous to 1773, by authority of the king or his prede- various representations of the tenants. supposed to have accepted this condition, to have 
a. the the graptees; and im the the understood its peculiarities, and to have calculated 
ution, in 182 of com now y the ten- 
ran be pted in l, the same chown ite operation beforehand. (2) Ie it hard for a man 


vision is retained inthe following worde:+— 
othing contained in this constitution shall affect 
y grante of land within this State, made by au- 

of said King or his predecessore:”’. The 
ate of New York has thue fully guaranteed to the 


tents a farm @t only 10 bushels per 100 acre 
and then sells it the next year, or a few years after, 
at $90 per acre—is it « hard condition to pay to thie 

adlerd, under such circumstances, a part of the 
money received! If aman obtains land without 
paying down a single cent, can he justly complain 
of his own agreement, whereby he allows the jand- 
lord a quarter, and pockets himself three-fourths 
(3) Thie lest case supposed may be applied to the 
first tenant on every farm, who sells out to another 
After this, it is admitted that the agreement would 
bear harder and harder on the succeeding tenants 
Still it is one of the old methods, whereby the land: 
lord was thought justified in securing himeglf a- 
gainst changes on his domains, and against strangers 


better title in the State than the one in question, yet 
many profess to believe it a bad one. The artful 
persuasions of a few designing persons, united with | 
themecessity on the part of the tenants of having a 
bprietors the whole territory which has descétided leusible pretext to withhold the rent, have contri- 
them from the Dateh and English governments. ted to circulate thie-notion of a defective title. 
bie is distinctly acknowledged in Report of Bat how can any tenant ra of his landlord's 
Judiciary Committee of the iast Legis\at ure; title, when it is by the Constitution, 
ee. Janguage ia: “Tn conclusion, your commit- Laws and Courts of the State? Moreover, what 
ate compelied to say, that if possession under fay 8° “tle cam the tenant have, when the one under 
Of Of title for 207 yoars, and actual title under Mae V2ich be rents the land, is pronounced by himself to 
@goveriment of the land for 140 years, be bad 1 If he claims that possession ives him @ 

Oguized and confirmed by the various govern- tithe, much more can the landlord, who been in 
y by the laws. bat by the constitution of our own both good tile and long possession under 


; ight be hostile to his interests — j 
¢ be, is not @ perfect title, it would be extre it, and others who mig » inte | 
han been thus somewhat restrained from selling out, the | 
Jadioary Committee justly remark: ‘The 


4 Although rents may have been reserved at an early day, pay- 
tore, yet the greater able in kind, for various reasons, without im puting 
manor is settled under perpetuah leases. a design to oppress the tenants. When most of the 


eviedom and policy of the clause would have been 
demonstrated. in thé exclusion of many troublesome 
and restless spirita, who are now stirring up. their 


Ds: . once contented neighbors. (4) This leads to the 
at thé nce of thees is that the land is demised and taken, money, or its repre- remark that although in the contract, 
; the tenant in perpetuit ith eentative, was comparatively scarce ; and while it Fa 
it may, petuity, with a reservation to have been rarely exacted by the proprietor. In the 
ab proprietor Of all.mines and streams of water, supposed tolerable certain- Helderburg, or mountain towns, the charge for quar- 
right to erect mills and mill-dems, and to cut ty upon a with each return of a season, they iim | 


tion 
nnec timber and fire-wood as 


could not at that time count with the like certainty 


may be necess to 
ary converting that crop into money, Again, it 


4 


+ 
4 
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ter-sales has been little more than Hhomumal while 
in the richer, fiver towns, it has always been made 
to depend on circumstances, the highest charges 
being rarely more more than one eighth of the quar- 
ter In the ‘Eastern towns of Rénsselaer county, 
mam (where the recent outrages originated) the leases 
mee generally are not subject to quartet-eales . at alk! 

(5) This clause in tbe leases may now be ¢ommule 


od at very emall prices: and thus all ground of 


complaint be removed, 

B. The reservation of Mines and Creeks is an: 
ether grievance, complained of by the tenants. — 
Mines are reserved in all sales of public lands by thé 
government, and no complaint has been yet made 
irom any quarter On account of this réservation.— 
The Judiciary Committce, in allading to this 
ject, is eufficieht for your committee to say 
that these reservations are a part of the contract, 
phat the tenants never bargained for, and were there- 


fore never entitled to those parts of the Manor, and | 
those rights whether corporeal or incorporeal, which | 
were reserved. ‘The proprietor never agreed to part | 
might as well complain that | 
bis neighbor would not, or had hot, sold him hie | 


with them ; and a man 


farm, whieh would accommodate his own, a for the 
tenants now to complain that their Jeases do not ip- 
clude all the territory, or all the rights which it wanld 
be convenient for them to have or enjoy. Doubtless 
the very reservations affected the tonsideration of 
the grant, and the athount of rent reserved. Indeed 
be well supposed that but yery 
serrations; the proprietor Would hot have parted 
with his lands at all.”’ p 28. ‘In addition to allthis. 
it may be stated that no mines of any consequence 
have ever been discovered on the manor, and that 
water privileges have been usually given, when ap- 
pred for, at the most trifling rate, 

9.. The tenants complain that they Aave paid for 
the land over and over again. By this they méan, 
that the interest paid for a series of years, now 
Bmounts tO more than the principal, if paid at first: 
On similar reasoning, a man who obtains money at 
& given rate of interest, hes a right to keep the mo. 
hey, if he only waits long enough fo let the interest 
equal the original sum. Would the teriants be-will- 
ing to lease their land ‘or to loan money to their 
landlords or others, on such & kind of contract 1— 


Their leases call for a yearly payment of wheat, as 


long as they have the use of the land, and until they 
purchase the land, it is reasdhable that they should 
pay the small annual tax upon it. 


10. It 1s very anti-republican for one dr tido rich 


men fo amass fortunes from the labor of so many 
poor farmers.” Providence, it is true, has mada dis- 
tinctions in society ; but every class of men have 
their rights guaranteed by the laws. The rich land- 
lord the fess rich tenant have their respective 
rights and relative duties. Théo contract has the 
condition on one’side that rent is to be paid te the 
jandlord, and on the other that ‘the soil is to be 
guarantied to the tenant. It makes no difference to 
thetenant, so far as bis obligations ate concerned, 
whether his landlord is rich or poor. ‘The landlord 
has‘as much right to say to the tenant, “ you shal! 
go Off my land,” as the tenant bas to say to the 
dandiord,  wori’t pay your rent.” - 
would be just as lawful for the present pro, 
pristors to hire an armed force to dtive off the 
tenants from the land, as for the tenants to drive off 
the Sheriff, ehd to resist the payment of their rents 
it be lawful to violate contracts with the rich, 
| there can be no security whatever for any One ; be- 
| cause every man has a neighbor who is poorer than 
| himself.” Suppose that a large band of poor but re- 

solute dey laborers were to march inte Westerlo or 
} Stephentown with banners inscribed with “ down 
with the farmers,” and were to proceed to take pos- 
session of the farms on the plea that the farmers 
were comparatively rich men, what would the 
tenants say to. thie? Why, that they would rather 
di ’firet! But if they can undetstend their own 


rights, ought they to resist the rights of their lawful 
landlords. 


ii. Another. grievance méntioned is that 
back rents have been allowed to accumulate, until 
what would have been easy for some of them to pay 
gradually, has now become difficult or impossible. 
Bat is it not at least az much the tenant’s fault as 
the landlord's, that these rents have not been rég- 
ularly paid? ‘The reply, however, is that’the 
late Patroon made the most positive and benevolent 
provisions in his will for al! reasonablé abatement, 
either in part or:in whole, for those tenants whose 
circumstances rendered the payment of the full.a- 
mount burdensome. And so far as the arrears have 
been collected by the present proprietors, an abate. 
ment of one third. has, on the avogage, been thus 
fat allowed. It is believed that the closest scrotiny 
will show that, however pleusible this complaint a 
bout appear, a the most 
liberal indulgence | prepared for the liquida. 
tion of all ny just demands of the Manor,. - 

12. Tt ine been said that the tenants have been 
degraded to vassals and serfs. The J udiciaty com 
mittee say in their Report: “ Your conimittes are 
firmly convinced that the degradation and hardships 
exist but in the imagination. It is undosbesiil 
true that a man prefers to own the house in whieh 
he lives, to own the fee of the land on which he 
toils ; bat it certainly never occurred to a sane man 
that the occupant of a hired house was any the less 
worthy, or any the less a freeman, by reason of that ; 
or that he who occupied a farm rendering a share of 
the products to the owner of the soil, enjoyed lese of 
the privileges and fewer of the blessings of a free- 
man, than the proprietor of the soil. A. g 

To insist that a man’s rank and caste depend up- 
on his rent-roll, or his title deeds, is to build up in 
this free country an aristocracy of wealth—the worst 
of all aristocgacies. To refute the idea’that the 
tenures in questivn degrade the tiller of the soil ‘to 
the situation of a serf and a vassal, we might refer 
to the residents of the Manor themselves, ~ Who 
ever heard that the residents of the Manor of Retis- 
selaerwyck were jess industrious, less intelligent, 
lees patriotic, less virtuous, less honest, less enter- 
prisiig than the citizens of the other parte of the 
State! Whoever heard that their enterprize. was 


less successful, or the objects of their ambition more | 
circumscribed, or less worthy than their neighbors?” | 


—p. 22. 
areview of the grievances 
attentive reader is-requested to decide whether 
there is just cause forthe outbreaks and resistance 
tolaw, which thé tenants by combining together 
have thus far succeeded in making with impunity. 
That the terms of the leases were better suited: to 
former times than the preseat, all will agree... There 
is just enough arstocratic odor about them, to allow 
restless spirits to persti@de the tenants that it is poi- 
com In order, however, to meet the wishes of the 
tenants, and to accommodate the mode of tenure to 
the spirit of the age, the proprietors are‘ williny and 
realy recall ig to take bonds and 
mortgages instead of them, and on terms that may 
be considered reasonable. This britgs tis to the 
VI. prorosep. The present proprie- 
tors have never proposéd to give any. new leases 
with the old, objectionable clauses in them. ‘And 
they are willing to unite with the tenants in can- 


complained of, the 


| celling all the old leases and in changing the mode 


of tenure throughout the whole blanor. The prin- 
ciples on which this change ought to be made, are 
substantially admitted by both: parties, viz: The 
wheat rent to be converted into @ money rent, and 
the farms to be purchased, if desired, at the sum, 
of which the monqy:zent, at a given per cent. is the 
interest. But a difficulty arises in carrying’ ous 
this plan ; for the parties disagree as to the price at 
whieh the wheat ought to be estimated, and also as 
to the pér cent. which the principal ought to bear. 
The proprietors. arq willing to take the average 
price of wheat for the last 10 years, which is about 
$1,25 per bushel. The tenants refuse to allow 
more than 75 cents to $1. But it séenis not ‘m- 
reasonable, in estimating the price of wheat, to take 
the average price for a series of years, when the ob- 


ject is to ix a permanent Valuation which shal! gov- | 


— 


| 
gurd'to the principal, whieh ought to be considered 


tig 0 TOMB, 


ice of the farm on thé pew srran ent, the 
na tees think it ought to be estimated as bearing 
k r cent.; while the tenants think it ought to be 
calculated at 7 per cent. 


ifference between these views will be even] 
st bushels at $1,25 per bushel 
$28,50, which would be the annual rent, and this at 
of the farm on the propriciors e, 
hand, 22¢ bushels at $1,00 make the 
rent only $23}; and at 7 per cent, would cali fora 

ly S322 on the tenant's scale. The 
principal of onty 
proprietors have in their favor, the considesation 
that the rete of interest on long and permanent 
loans (such as these must be estimated) has always 
been 5 per cent, which is the rate at the present 
time ; and farthermore that money does not now 
command, even for a single year, more than 6 per 
cent. The practical operation of the adoption of 
these two scales, would be that on the landlord's 
calenlation the land would bring $4,00 per acre, 
and on the teuant’s calculation only $2,00. - If it 
be added that the average 
have sold the farms on the Manor has been lereto- 
fore about $25,00 per acte, subject to the annual 
ren{,; the fairness vi the proprietor's calculation is 

and more evident. 
"The tenants, in addition to the low price at which 
they wish to obtain their farms in fee simple, de- 
mand thet the day’s service, and fowls shall’ be 
thrown in without any commutation price ; whilst 
the proprietors think that these are as much entitled 
to a fair money equivalent as thé other stipulations 
of the lease. The Judiciary Committee express 
their opinion about the relief sought as follows :— 
“ Your committee are that the tenants 
can have all the relief to which they arg, in justice 
and egus fromthe proprietors of 
Oa Wilke be done tO SETTLE THE PRESENT | 

can 
TRovBLES on the Manor! The peace and honor of 
the State, as well ae.the geperal rights of property 
are betoming more and més ‘in it 
im portant “that an adjustment be speedily accom- 
plished, All that the present writer ventures to alm 
at, isto make a he humbly 
submits to the candi@@onsideration of the phblic, 

1. First of all, it gas duty Mand’ interest of the 
proprietors to positionin this cont#@¥ersy 
which sha!! commend itself to Gil considefate and 
reasovalie misids. willingness to ‘change 
the mode of tenare on the Manor, and their fair 
offers to compromise the various difficulties, inclu- 
ding the back ‘rents, secuye-for them at present a 
great advantage, it is believed, in the genera! esti 
mation of the public. Let this advantage be pre- 
served with moderation, firmness and. patience 
And if apy new turn should.be givem-to the existing 
differences, it is to. be hoped that rash councils wil! 
bé avoided, and that there will b8 exhibited a frank. 
Christian, and} frietidly spirit towards the tenants— 
many of whom havé been ‘unadvisedly misled, and 
may~be concilated by the tight kind’ of intercourse 
with the proprietors and théir agents: 

2. A special responsibility rests upon the Gov- 
ernor, Sheriffs, and the ‘subordinate executive offi- 
cers, whenever violent “Outbreaks” ocear. Tk is 
theirs to see that the laws, which t private 
property, be faithfelly catried Gut. Sy Were put 
into office for this object, aid forthis alone. If us. 
forseen difficulties have arisen tn the discharge of 
their duties, their fidelity “as public officers ought 
nevertheless to be enspieion or reproach. A 
crisis of resistance Ys thé very opportunity 
for the display of that authority, decision and en- 
ergy, which civil government ought always to be 
supposed to havé in reserve nd it readiness for 
Action. | 

3. The legislature of the Stats hadits duties to 
perform. It will Goubiless be applied to again for 
the purpose of invalidating private contracts, and of 
unpairing their obligatjons “in some form or other 
is it ‘time for the’ to throw the full 
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weight Of Authority On the side Of pudlic law '— 
if afe wrongs to be remedied, the Courts bf 
Jaycide are the proper tribunals; if there are griev- 
Be relieved, the proprietors are the persous 
in the” case to relevé them, and they. are 
teady to do so. 


This is the position maintained by 
the Judiciary Committee of the last legislature.— . 


Jt ig a position which cannot be abandoned without | 
injary to the peace, morals; hotior and welfare of 
Those who ble ‘dis 
4. 6 tenants are peace’ 
agements ( : probable that a very large 
are of class) are under. the 
ip: obligations to an honest ¢tand against law- 
BS less combinations, Instead of being ‘terrified into 
in schemes and measures 
whith dreapprove, it is their dety to combine, 
if need be, Mithe peaceadle maintenance Of their 
rights and liberti¢s. Many of them under the in- 
fuence of threats, now actually pay money which 
goes to sustain vexatious lawsuits, f hire Indians, 
to publish mistatementa, and to keep alive in vari 
ous forme, an agitation, which is assuming more and 
more the character of rebellion. A few public 
meetings of the well disposed tenants, would pro- 
bably’have more effect in bringing about a lasting 
adjostment of these unfortunate troubles, than any 
thing ‘6lée. Many of these men are members of 
the , men of charactér and influence, men 
of great tesponsibility in society. Of course, a 
heavy responsibilty reets upon them in the sight of 
God and mati! Let them not shrink from their do- 
ty; before it is too Jate to avoid consequences, which 
may injuriously affect their good name and their 


peace. 

5. Every pereonpin-the State has an interest in 
the peaceable termination ef this growing agitation 
Never before has the repudiation of contracts on so 
large-a scale, been attempted in any eommaunity.— 
Never before has it been attempted on pleas more 
pojust. Even the cry of *+ feudal tenure,” yas- 
palage,’’ has lost all its plaucibility ; for it has 
been over and over again declared and published, 
that ‘he proprietors are willing to change the tenure 


~ 


They are growing a giags at Coxsackie, id this 
State, who promises to overtop all competition in 
this country or Europe. His name is Nathan Lem 
man, and he is sixteen years old, weighing 183 
pounds, standing at this time 7 feet 1 inch in height, 
and growing “like mad.” He is described Dr. 
Smith as “‘a great. Awkward, good 
teen years old boy.” He is believed already to have 
the lon-est legs on the continent, and has actually 

wh nine inches the last year. He is an ambitious 
outh, and has great desire to puigrow all creation ; 
quite iikely to be reached, for he has 
ood health and good habits. The Doctor thinks he 
ill reach at least another foot, and on the whole we 
ave @ very good prospect of raising an “‘ Empire” | 


= 


| 
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tant. 


Ture Porvt.ation or THE Serives.—The Editor of 
the Republican has been taking the census of the 
men, women and children, now sojourning al Sara- 
Here is his report :— 

e number of Vieitants now in town is over 3000, | 
which may be classified as follows: Married, 1000 ;; 
wamerned, 2000; old bachelors, 400 , in pursuit of | 
wives, 975 ; in ae of husbands, 900 ; Gentlemen, 

00 ; , 1209 ; loafers, 500 ; blacklegs, 240 ; 
pickpockets, 25 ; politicians, 700 ; pious folke, 1400; 
athdels, 800 ; treethinkers, 600 ; nothin 
invahds, 540.; in putsuig of pleasure, 1700; Spring- 
water wine drinke~s, 1600 ; fops and 
dan ‘780 ; flirts, 800 ; flats, 1000 ; men of senée, 
B00 ; belies, 14; beanties, 7’; butterflies, 250. 
pthese may be added 3000 ciuzens, including 200 por- 
ters, 300 warters, 360 chambermaids, 50 scallions, 40 
scavengers, 80 hostlers, 100 loafers, 440 Wickers, 620 
negroes, 100 gamblers, besides vantity of good- 
for-eething, know-nothing vagehen #, who only live 
te be so many pests to the place they inhabit. Such 
a mediey of human character, is an interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation to the philosophical observer ; 
and we intend as soon as other claims upon. our at- 


tention are disposed ol, to devote a chapter to some 
throughout the entare Manot—and are not the terme |} of the most prominent ¢ ngregated - 
reasonable! Pigaseto referto them again, and see. atoga. 


interest. in the matter 
ar beyond the mere caleulation of dollars and cents. 
Let it remember thé issues involved. Let its in- COMMUNICATIONS . 
telligence and sense : decide in favor of 
public law and private morality, in favor of the ob- 
ligation of contracts, obedience to right authority, 
and acquiescence in just aid reasonable demands. — 
Having thus exhibited’ at some length, various 
Mopics connected with the Manor, it is proper for 
me to say that I have no interest whatever in this 
portion of my father’s estate ; and although relation. | 
ship to the’ proprietors (who by the by, are entirtly 
ignorant of my writing the above,) may have ancon. | 
sciously, but naturally led me to see thinge in a fa- 
vorable light, yet 1 am not aware of any error or, 
misstatement in this communication. It is never- 
theless, possible that some may be found. If 80, , 


rians, 200; 


For the Mercury, 

METALIZED WOOD FOR RAIL ROADS. 
Messrs. Editors:—~With a view to attract alten- 
‘ion to what appears'to be a recent and perhaps a 
creat improvement in the ¢onstriction of Railroads, 
send you un extraét of a letter from Mr. E. Wright, 
ir., author @F the translation of La Fontaine’s Fables, 
which hope may find a place in your paper. The 
etter is dated, London Jane 18th, 1844, and is pub- 
ished in the Boston Mo-ning Chroaiele of July 10th. 

The success of this invefition may have an impor- 
‘ant bearing updh the cost of construction. of the 
N. Y. & Ene Railroad, andso help to decide the 
juestion of its speedy construction. 

But lately, a good dealis said about wood, and a 
vatent has been taken out for converting it into tron 
| should rather say into stone, by meane of iron. 
Chis metalized or rather fossilized wood, has been 
ised in congtructing the termiaus of the Dover rail- 
way, and it really seemsto, have hoth the qnalines of 
stone and iron. Rails of it laid dows’ at Vauxhall, 
lor experiment, enddred  trave! ejual to that of a 


shall be grateful to bave them pointed ont. 
ly your’s, 
CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER. 


Buow.—The who 

left Boston on Friday morning for New-York, by } 

the Long Island Railkoad, found it impodssiblé to 

proceed fastherthan Greenport, an account of the 

snow, which had-fallen to the depth of from seven iF | 

wear— en ine saw e - 

the ber being temoved. It is supposed that timber thns 

ed by the steamer Worcester, and arrived at New- 


York. on Saturday morning. Seven locomotives | 
Were et to work clearing the track, but with little | 


kind. This, time will test. If this proves true, the 


United States, where timber 1s yet plentier, an’ iron 
scarcer than here. 
imber 18 


he pieces.after having b 
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introduced imto an immense iron cylinder, which is 
then exhausted by an air pump. A solution of sul- 
ohate of sron is then injected, which immediately 
enters into the exhausted pores of the wood, ‘The 


| tar vacuum in a solution of muriateof hme, which, 


‘resisted and the 


prepared will not be subject torrot or decay of any 
mvention will be of immense importance to the 


The prottéss of preparing the 
is. th 


7 te carpenter or jyomer?r, TOT Pisces 


wood 18 then withdrawn, and again placed in a @it™ 


coming inte contact with the sulphate ot iron within 
the wood, decomposes. and forms an insolubie sul- 
ohate of lime, or sypeunn. within the wood ; and the 
nuriate of irom, (6 other new compound, goes 
\bout its business. 80 the wood becomes thoroughly 
impregnated with stone, as hard as ea rock, and is yet 
as tourh asit wasbefore. The expense of preparin 
$2000 sleepers, enough for a mile of railway, is sal 
jot to opt Some of the greatest engmeers 
1a¥e_expre their confidence in the invention, 
ind the process is employed on many of the govern- 
mentworks. .What an invention this for our Missis- 
appt valley! Railways built of lizht, porons wood, 
thé more porous the better, probavly—may, for less 
chan a thousand doilars per mile, be comverttd into 
roads, nearly, if not quite, as durable as iron. Yan- 
kees, think, will not be long in looking into this 
matter. 


‘From the Albany D..4@0., of 

‘We regret. to learn iat the if of Rensselaer 
in atte to serve cettain process on thé 
enants of Wm. P. Rensselaer, has been 

wer of the law set at defiance. 
We understand that yesterday the Sheriff, at ended 
by ms Deputy, Mr. Allen, of Lansingburgt, and a 
ivil posse ef some 75 citizens, proceeded ftom Troy 
for the purpose of serving declurations'n ejectment 
upoa tenants of the Manor im the towns of Stephen- 
town and Sandlake. When the poste arrived at Alpe 
Corners, in the town of Stephentown, Tey wett Met 
by about 100 men, diagtised as Indians, ined with 
muskeis, pistels, hatcheta and omh@f weapons. The 
men surrounded the wehitched the horses from 


their and turned tem loose. then ges! 
manded and obteimed from Deputy Sherrff Afet his 
papers, which wete imm y burma, end the De- 


puty_and a Mr. Eastman, of East Nensatt, were tarred 

feathered; some of the met standing over them 
and threateniwzg them personal violence in case 
the posse only escaped similar treatment ya ise 
to leave the towe forthwith; which they did and all 
returned to. Troy. 
The fettewing more graphic account than that be- 
fore pablished of the riotous proceedings of the Ma- 
nor tefiants, engaged in re@isting the service of legal 
ess, is from the Albany Atlas of Thartaday. 


>» We understand that yesterday the Sheriff attended | 
by his Depoty, Mr. Allen, of Lansingbargh, aod civil 
posse Of some 30 cinzens, proceeded from for 
the purpose of serving declarations In ejectment apon 
tenants of the Manor, in the towns of Stephentown 
and Saadiake.——When the posse efrived at Alps Cor- 
ners, in the town of Nassau, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a band ‘of armed men. disguiecd as In- 
dians, about 150in number. The Sherill announced 
to these men that ke had come te serve proces ween 
the tenants in arrear for rent, and that force that 
accompanied him was a degally summoned 

the county. The indiens 

that they would “tar ahd feather” him 
and the posse; and they assembled toe 


ether to consult 
on the best way ot doing ut. Aftet deliberating a few 
minutes, they gravely inf 
discriminate—would seacdh the whole company, aad 


him that they would | 


only tar and feather Qhose who were guilty of @ilry- 
ang on their persone concealed instruments of law, 
writs of ejectment, and other such weapons. They 
searched (he whole company without meeting resis- 
tance, teok pistols from several of them—which they 
kext—returned such money as they found, and whegig 
they found. in the pockets of the’ ty Sheriff A 
Tea the writs which the posse had undertaken to ex- J 
ecate, very deliberately tarred and teathéred him m J 
the presence of the whole body. They then dismis- | 
missed the others on their never agai at- 

tempt to executé process on the manor. They un- 

harnessed the ho set them perfectly loose, point- 
ed their heads tow ‘Troy, and firing their gun 

sent them off at full speed. The Indians then form 

ym double colamn, placed the 


between, in single 


file, with the t and feathered d at the head 
and the Sheriff in the rea> marocncd ft in & mie ans 
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all as prisoners tow arde atoy, and then béede them 1.2. 


the remaindsr of (Heir way on foot. Philip wes han 
was the odly of the force that was tarred arn He choy of 
and feathered: A Mr. Coleman, at Danham’s Cor- This, which for a time appeared to have Ot, wise 


~ an exploded delusion; it seems has of late experidn 


ing unless ‘ne would join in theory of ‘down with |poawatry. A days since a 
the rent.” He refused, was brought to the tar-kettle |}aract, pat out by one of their “ha 
aad the process was commenced, when he uttered a ii Rey. e Storra, was distribated gratis through 
cry of ‘down with the rent!” as ordered, when our streets. Soon after which followed Mi. Stairs 
bis persecutors desisted and let him off. himself, proclaiming that ‘the sécond of 
Itcan scarcely be doubted that the Executive of the Ghrist fin person, cominy. in the clouite 
Ste will promptly order & sufficiently strong milita- | of the air, and the final consammiation of all things, 
ry force to support the Sheriff in the execution of the f was to come off on the tenth day ofthe ‘present 
Jaws, and to'prevent the recurrence of sach outrages; month of October. In 4 discourse which he gave 
and that immediate measures will be taken to bring §,t0.4 crowded house, on Monday evening, he farther 
the authors.and instigators of the atrocities hereto. enforced his views with great zeal, soleninity aad 
fads to condign panishinent engagedness, taking 4'final and last leave of his 
P. Were not aware of the extent Some of whom the wise virgins") he saat 
| 7 he expected soon ta meet, thé next time, inf the Naw 


Salania f 
Nero. 
or THe Mormon Crvecn —J 


Through the. politeness of a friend, (says the Alton 
Telegraph) we have received the manifesto of a 


of these Manor ownerships in various counties, un- Ww | an of the Mormons, in regatd to the sucéessor 
partion © Lo 
Gil we read the following from .the Kingston (Ulster in the ship ofthe Imposter, Joe Smith, and declaration 
co.) Journal. Bat this, he now sald, was positively the last, of the Church to be dissolved.on account of its rejec 
Tue Movemenr.—Thé opposition to the there no ifs or perhaps about it. ‘There tion of Rigdon as ite"divinely appointed leader pent 
payment of rent'bythose ‘who the lease land however, very few congenial fr ares [he elements of discord and disunion are succese- widie 
ot Green, Delaware ead hie hud gen epir its ‘ally at work in the community ut Navvoo} ond red 

er, a3. , is progre among dience. 
tenants of with an On Sunday, too, we learn that a anid his wile Test® Upon minnie, but the 


solation of the Church will be the inevitable result. 
Factions may spring up amongst them, and some 
vaprincipled and ambitious | r seek to seat him- 
self on the throne of power s0 firmly ¢stablished 
by Joe Smith for hws own base purpose. — Bat every 
sich attempt will, as heretofore, result in a failore 
Withthe fall of the mock “‘ Propart,’’ fell’also the 
throne of despotism he had erected in this Repub- 
lic, atid the ¢ that enabled him to delude the 
populace has, with him departed, we trust forever, 


which must soon im--some ‘definite and final 2ppeared in “ the Christian church,"’) that is theig 
Settlement of this vexed question. They seem de- § sobriquct,y in Charlotte street, stating that they 
termined that the whole matter should be understood | were from some town in icut, where the 
by the people, and for this purpose associations have | wife. as she said, had receiv ) | 

been formed in the sectionsot the country where the rit. who Med Wirécted ‘ha 
lands lie. Frequent meetings are also held forthe |g had 
purposes of concentrated action and efficient organi- |f Place and to receive baptism, whi 
zation; and to arrive at correct conclusions in the eal her of a sore infirmity of ; 
matter, they are having printed in pamphlet form the |f she had been long afflicted, aid 
Original patents. These public meetings are not jf tc proceed with her family 


confined alone fo the immedjate vicinity of the “ 
Dut extend far beyond them. v lands, |i Western New York, and there to the mid- 


A meeting was held in the interior of 'Shandaken night cry” of the second advent, whieh waé totake 
a few days o, and we leat that others will also jm Place on the 10th day of the present month ; whielr 
De held in the town of Olive arid in this village. | angelic voice she and her familf immpdiately obey- 
speakers Who address this meeting are said to | ed, experiencing immediately, the prothi dine 


possess creat ability: The tenants whe favor the | : | 4 
opposition to the payment of rent; dreds in Indian way to the designated place, 


bein rand with little in their scrip, ‘bat 
fee fashion, as far as possible, in a uniferm style—wear- ng poo | . 
ing mostly frock coats, either of red or bright their wants having been miracu supplied sinew 


by which 
n immediately 
ertain town in 


ading a lar ion of our community in ¢on-§ 
of the Melusion of Milleriem 
The Sheriff wae obliged téglear one of their meet, 
ings last evening, convened in the Juliana ‘stree 
Charth, which was densely thronged, .A young 


olor, with a belt around the waist contaiming a they commenced their mission, been man, *n apprentice to a Mr er 
ing knife, pistol, a false ‘face | cut dat of by the visiting angel... d a home in such a state of that he 
leather, and caps ornamented mn’ various ways — |] word of warning and of the belie said to.be,s yu 
When assembled in large. numbers, brethren and the wicked world they have ney man tailor, preaching whol 
make @ very imposing appearance. On the Id, too lazy to work, who says c 
July a was held» at-PinesHill Clove, fulfil their heavenly $00 


which was -addtessed. by:several speakers ©The |p Or another must now very 


make as much money as he wants by it ' The feb 
mumber in attendance was. represented to huve been |} end. And 80 they go on is 


He 
abour5000. At the meeung «were 300 tenants, in © Discoverera of not | 
their Indien dress,. The an ordinary din- Within ad the blind,” humbug has not yet fully ex- 
mer horn is the signal by which assernble, and it |} —Utica Gazette. ~~“ teSiploded. We learn that the Tabernacle is crowded agon 
ia forbidden to be blown for anv other purpose. Right and day with Millerites, who express a perfect fette 
« confidence that the judgment day wiil be here by the 
3 | 22d inst. Hundreds from the nei ing towns} pen 
chase the lands ata fair value, provided a good title the clots thé sieep every 
ean be-given... The.lands were granis from the sove- *he city, the otberan ment is very great, and the addresses of the most 
reigns of Great Britains when we were her colonies. who declined voting on € extravagant and inflammatory character.— Bosionf silite 
The patents for these lands arte not satisfactory to | their belief in the epeedy te Pot, | TI 
the tenants, and here would seem to be ah insupera- | existence. A huomber of 0 bern 
ble barrier to a settlement at the outset; but the Le- |i their business, and gi of ki 
gi@iature, in the opinion of some, can confirm these ed watching for the wes 
ate ‘leased less odious, and more in accordance wit g 
the spirit of our Could ‘this be done The following brief bist eof 
without a violation of contracts, it “would tles, we have never seen popular print till @ dey Jas 
beforthe public good, bothin putting an end to the whose reading it~ 
difficulties which now seem to threaten a disturbance | sista 
ofthe peace of the State; as well as multiplying the of th 
products of agsicultare and séeuring to labor a more | lost | 
just reward. As yet,.ov forcible resistance has been 
made or, overt ect committed; and we trust that ry 
nothing of the kiad will o¢car. through the streets Of Now York and Boston. 
The prevalence throughout our country: of move- d. Since the Telegraph has been arly establish- inde 
of alarm to the frie govetnment. t, 
then, those engaged in this business be careful, lest Se. wee. gu oil j has been busily engaged 
they sully the honor of the State, while seeking to Rome, escaped death ' He creating @ revenue more than adequate to the ex- ~y; 
7 attain What they believe are their just rights. A |@ natoral death et E ®, in ie & pense of operating it. Merchants gradually evail- seit 
calm but decided course, is ever fhe best means of | St. James the Great was ed at Jerusalem. ing themselves of its advantages—several orders for all t 
in St. James the less wae from a pinnecle,.ot &c. having heen eent backwards this morn- will 
elaware an ter, are mostly y Messrs. n beaten to with 
Armstrong, Livingstom, Robinson, and Madame and ing,—{ Balt. Friday temp 


Laussat, 


be Me 
a 
P 
- 
| 
4 
q 
] ix tense | 
| 


| a well- grown bear, if he had ever come in hostile en : 
| experience Value Dis limb, how beautial! how straight! I will have ” 


is ‘In 


Fic nt,’ rephie and 
“render thee am im mice? -And. amon 
What clase of God's creatures init the toreturn | becomes wise man to advance any thing that is 


he at the saddle-bow; b f 
practice Rou men,” said avhich he had Been dante 
Te said the know thou'speakest what is false 
for how “serpent of thy great sise he contained 
ple be lly, that. Your The deluded seepent, én the Sdétruction of fhe 
ple may be a warning to will sell you the Was anxious to prove to the fax the truth o 


radial, Was str them.” Upon this the young 
0 the adamantine heart of the serpent, who between the 
man stretched open the. mouth of the bug, and the se 
good, that thy enemy mn thy power’y give im no quarter : he j 
° wi mouth o 
bag; and dashing it with the pre- 
widier @nring thethirty:-year’s war. At 93 he mar- ungre 
tied his third wife; who lived fifty years with him pee 


. 


Somothing Nice. 


ceived and faj From the N. Com. 
THE service, he drove me trom hi yard, seck for food 
cow, andshelter hecated not were. ved. inte. then the country may be aware | 
An Arabian youth, mounted: ig to the cus. | Plain, and pnfettered and at my éase, Ihave re- City possesses, among other 
tem of his couhtry, ona fleet and sure +] SBined'somewhat of my former d sleek 


modity of featherless bipeds known distinetly aa, 
* soap-locks,” they are generally boys on the verge 
of manbood—old enough to be impudent and bru- 
tal, but not old enough to have either sense, modes: 
ty or good manners. They affect, for costume, 
pantaloons very full in the lower paft.of the leg 


fat 
over the. wast desert .af Kk wamel, | ance. it was but yesterday that 


ligent To. eondemn,” nicht and spreading out all over the foot; sed fiannel 
| the sparks be “upon the testimony single wil Waistcoaste, Eats of a peculiar roundess and very 
farmed thenr into flame Up, to our most holy law ; produce another and elaborate suspenders, generally with some number 
brake to bush, and from/bashito.tree, speedily'set te as minder worked on the crossing plate at the back. Their 
whole forest.ine blaze... The youth, arrested in his. it. The tren | speech is for the most part scurrilons and pro- 
the awful spectacle before ahd ai have fane, their deportment unmannerly. | 
when fia the voice Of lamentation reach- this Here you Weil; it happened of these 
and occu but ti worthies were sauntering along ighth Avenue, | 
be little distance eve service by each with an arm over the other’s as is the 


from him, y all-devouring ele 
fetters Of thie fisines. 


and wont of the at little 

» Weary traveller. Often have distance b t an elderly man a fresh, } 

miserable country aspect, whom they though proper to indulge 

approach of the traveller, the ser- the with a specimen of soap lock courtesy. Therefore. 

oie and said, “O youth! pity my rive the advantage of my aisistance. tiv to tode- accelerating their pace, they closed upon him behind (i 

muserable condition . and although We are, it is true from the fatigtie of his : hk aod suddenly, without a word of warning, flung each iN 

paturally emetnies, yet extend a hel band, and reposing under-theshinde I ve, than spare arm around the countryman’s neck and 
save me from the wretched fate w without as- : 

instantly awaits me.” he looks above ett D, say . Hove grace- Hi gave him a hug which might have reminded him of 

The youth bad drunk deep o of ade telly bends yon will serve me for bow. 


pent lifted up 


He said “Alt it fora handle to my spear. He then, utterly rega:d- counter with euch an animal. The elderly man 


re‘taug 
and thy destracticn 


| loud laugh of mingled contempt and enjoyment. 
| But they hed not observed One little fact of im- 
|pertance. ‘The elderly: man carried in his. hand 4 


and no.sooner was he released than, giving it th 
foil awigg ofhis arm, he brought it, with the veloc? 
ty of lightning almost, smack upon the faces of his 
assailants, on both of which it took complete effect, 


Mito thee and ‘into thy cane.» 


leaving a mark that will not be effaced in & hurry. 

The locks kad enough, and sneaked away, each |i 

with a pressed close upon his smitten visage, |i 

and perhaps minded hereafter to see saatbertha 

elderly countrymen Whom they propose to assault 

have re about them orno. It was the most com- 
ai 


forting affair, ii its result, that we seen or heard of 
ina long time. 


e, 
punishment ?” 


“Vou a Dp 


me by 
till have inserted my dead! 


ious to 


| 
Demy 
9 
> 
7 
| 
no | | 
supply ts of | be sold; 
| 
te 
of Allah aia as rest, great'ag the ow tohis butcher; and to-mor- 
, 
} 
most | 
ston 
deplore. § recompenges me for the service Lhave rea. 100. being 
the of While hee mediating upon the readieat way 
the to speedy ady wo witt ‘Tequired : prenaré itictantie 
tion may leed thee , and heneeforward, dat of gn Gad” Put will then. 


are afloat respecting the astronomical discoveries 
made by Lord Rosse’s. monster telestope.. -It is 
said that instead of being 4 is as 
cortained acdisc ; and, stranger still) that ‘the 
SHARERISM. in the belt of Orionip a universal 

Mr. Gronod, Brooxs, who has been living withthe South || & svn, with planets moving round it, and the eafth 
Family of Believers at Watervlict, for die last'niné Inoths/|| and her fellow orbs move round our glorious 
will deliver twe Lectures in the Washington Temperance lomin ry. 

Hall, State street, on the evenings of W ednesday aad Thairs- | 
: | Prrrsevran,—The “ 


2%h and 30th insts., descriptive of the pri ; 
features of this obscure and interesting boty of people. district’’ will shortly be entirely rebuilt, In every 
section df the, city burnt animation prevails ; 
Theie imerhal stores and dwell usés are alfeady going up 
principle of a united with activity.. Contracts have 
o. | made for the immediate erection of about 200 build- 
ings. The Monongahela House is to be rebuilt 


cix 


eix religious doctrinesand articlesof faith, to which 
every one tirat joins jeexpected to subgeribe, 


Ap original pgem, composed by ope of the Bigters, 
ofthe Trinky apd Decrees of God. 


Belectea ||} more commodious and beautiful than ever. 
for the pu of who the and fae 
fhe Statehood fouad 


‘The Case of Mesmeric Surgery: 


Dr. Doane, who was present at the operation per- 
formed in Chambers street, New York, last week, 
Phas given the following account of what he saw to 
the 


Visions, ‘wpiriiual communications and gifts of un- 


known tongues. Jan. 23, 1846, 

ijustice to Dr. J, V. inier, istinguished sur- 

oy eon who performed the late remarkabe operation in 


hambers stréet, to comply with your request and 
give you an authentic detail of the case, as I wit- 
nessed it. “Indo doing, I will briefly state the facts 
and leave you and your readers to draw their own 
conclusions, premising, however, that I have ever 
™ been a disbeliever in animal magnetism, and until 
that operation, had never witnessed any experiments 
which were satisfactory, or which, in my opipion, 
could not be explained without resource to mesmer- 
ism 


On Thursday, Jan. 16tb, I was requested by Dr. 


rge n 
Peap and others, whe hare employed te wake up 

w 


aloe souls, vast numbers of whom haye been-sent to they 
Sbarch to. instruction make poatession 


Beme of the pringiple spirits which have already appear- Bodinier to witness the extirpation of a tumor from 
Of the neck of a female, Margaret S., at Ne: — Cham- 
bers street I went tothe house at 25 minutes past 

80 n ugate armies. e , 
fare of the Catholic clemgy made known by Pope =a 11, and found m the basement a female;aged about 
other tolthe Pope 22 years, with brown hair, dark eyes; she seemed 


apirits 
have also been visited eitifwome of the spirits 
board the steam ship President, giving a 
cumetances connect ed with its destruciion. 


from heeven showing the rea- 
they ld not judge the predictions of Mr. 


Funeral rights and ceremonies, with an account of the 
death and buriel of one Ann Marie Goath, whose spirit was 
gresent to watch the removal of hér own corpse, on wilich 
@ecasion she gave a most solemn, important and impres- 
aive address. 


at that time quite bright and disposed to talk; in 
the parotic region was a lymphatic tumor, which 
had existed for five years, but had increased rapid- 
ly within afew months. At half past eleven Dr 


minutes she sunk into a profou ; the respi 
ration and pulse being natural, and this too although 
the house was far from ‘being quiet ; as the mei- 
bers of the household were constantly 


The | passing into 
the lecturer to character of the Shakers, and out of the room. 
give a telr end of their | remained there till 12 o'clock, during which 

in order whbo are to join 
the diacipling i> whieh they ana Dr. B requested -me to examine the tumor 


mare of the religion they will have to ado r 
ey will aleo remember that it is owing 


miraculous work that is going on among the believers 
the doors of the charch the public oa 


day. 


which was to be extirpated, and described upon the 
female themanner in which the operation would be 
performed. ing obliged to. visit some patients; | 
was absent from house till a quarter past one, 


= 


| Admis when | returned with Prof. J. W. Francis, and Mr. 
conis, for J. 8. Redfield, the publisher. We found the pa- 


tient still he short time we were joined 
by Drs. Mott, J. Kearney Rodgers, Delafield, Tay- 
lor, Nelson, Dr. Alfaro, a most eminent’ physician 


tleman from Buenos Ayres and one or two others. 
At half one, the time fixed for the operation, 
the gent descended to the basement and saw 
the patient, and all seemed satisfied that she wae 


soundly asleep. 


in five minutes her eyelids —— in ten 
8 


from Madnd, Mr. Parmiy, of Bond street, a gen- 


r. bodinier now stated, In French, that the op- 
eration to be performed would not be & brilliant or 
rapid one, that in extirpation of tumors*from the 

arotid regions, the patient was often deformed for 
fife by the division of the facial nerve, and that to 
avoid this, instead of commencing the incision. at 
the lobule of the ear, he should begin half an itch 
below it, and behind the angle of the jaw. Every 
thing bemg pre , he divided the integuments 
with a convex bistoury atthe eee proposed, mak- 
ing @ weund about two inches , in the direction 
of the folds of the skin, to avoid s quent deform. 
ity. The tumor was now dissected from its lateral 
attachments, the facial nerve and the upper le 
of the woutd being held eperéed by blunt hack: 
it was raised from its bed upon the carotid artery, 
with the blunt edges of a pair of curved scissors, 
and removed from the neck; it was the size of 
pullett’s egg. ‘The operation lasted twoand a half 
minutes; t was but one opinion as to the skil- 
ful manner in which it was and the mas- 
cles of the face were not paralized. 


gener: 
vehicl 
vy fall 
tion 


During this operation, I stood at the female's We 
head, pressing the tumor downward at the first im (MMi), 
cision, and afterward holding the blunt hook. The ~ ‘ 
patient continued to sleep during the whole of it ; Mm.’ * 
there was no contortion of face, no quickening of “pe 
respiration, no motion of the head or hands, but she JN ay._. 
seemed in a placid and tranquil slumber ; and | was The 
told by those who examined her pules that it was MN... 
but slightly slower after than before the operation "i 


The tumor removed, one stich of suture was ta- 
ken, the needle being introduced through the skin, 
the patient still ining asleep, and the wound 
was dressed. Dr. Bodinier stated that in or 


der to spare the pain, she wold be kept asleep till 
quafter past*four; when We would be happy to see 
any of the gentlemen t who might wish to 


see her awakened. I left the house at half past 
two, and retumed~ at ten minutes past fogr ; 
found there, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Parmly and seveérs 
others, who were strangers. 

At a quarter past’ 4 the female was aroused by 
Dr. B. Tomy inquiry Ge to “ how she felt,’’ she 
kel her I asked 
“Tf su any pain duri r sleep!” 
She answered *‘ No.” “ Whetkier she had 
She said ‘* No, the operation Was to be 
the next day,” as Dr. Bodinier had told 

ing the tumor, I inquired “ Whether 


ously. 
she would be to have it 
ean j yat fi reelf rid of het 
old Wer consciousness. 
I have seen her since the operation. The wound 
has healed kindly, and she is now about the house 
Who is Dr. inier? A young man of great 
surgical skill, who has been able by bis learning and 
attainments to bear off the honors of the profession 


rformed 
previ- 


te 
at Paris, where every thing is thrown open Lo talents, i 
and neither wealth, family influence, nor religious Hm . 
creed avails one anything; where “ Painam qui Sine 
meruit, ferat” iz the motte, and it is carried out bygmpol Mes 
the system of public concoursonomy, which places graphy 
every candidate for appointment: to a hospital 
professrship in hie trie position. Dr. B. has bees 
so fortunate as tohave been connected as an interné Ma Ol thoy 
with the Hospital St. Louis—which contains 10003 peculi: 
beds, Hospital la Charite'with 700 beds, the Homma g 
} pital la Pitie with 800 beds; and that noble charity yay cee th 
} the Hotel Dieu, the’scené of Dupuytren’s fame. and th 
}~ He has invented an instrament for the removal ogy tained 
cataract which has been favorably received by theggy to vary 
i Academie Royale de Medicine, and has been muchigy prepar 
commended in Germany and England, and with m) 
| he has operated for cataract more successfully than iy“ whet 
any other surgeon. In 1842, he obtained a medal at My ram, | 
| Paris, and since”that time has published seversi given, 
| memoirs in the annals of the scientific societies off Which 
that great metropolis, which are highly creditable ject, 
him. He now comes to pitch his tent among ut, 
J and his ekill and talent entitle him to our friendly J Sensat 


‘Yours res 
A. ‘DOANB, A. Mc M. D. 
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| The Storm, 
From the Rechester Daily Democrat of Friday. 


the 
oldest inhabitant’’ The fory of the wind abated 
moet of the day. The citizens turned out pretty 
generally, and opened passages for pedestrians and 
vehicles through the principal streets. Such a hea 
vy fall. of snow is not within our previous recollee 
tion. In many places it is drifted ten omwelve feet 
bigh, andthe occupants of stores on the principal 


doors that completely hides from view the vehicles 
passing inthe middie of the street. We sup 

the drifts must be still heavier in the country, 

the wind had a fair sweep. 

We are still without intelli from any quar- 
ter. A large number of hands were en on 
the Auburn and Rochester Road during most of the 
day, in clearing the enow from the track, and an 
engine was sent forward to open the way, which 
had scarcely got out of sight ata late hour in the 
afternoon. | 

The Messengers of Pomeroy’s Express, bound 
east, left yesterday afternoon, accompanied by Mr. 
H. J. ra age the Express t in this city— 
ina sleigh, designing as far as Canan- 
daigua, from which place they intend, if no other 
opportunity offers, to proceed by private convey- 
ance to Auburn. 

If the storm should cease. entirely, we may pos- 
sibly get a Mail this afternoon or evening. The 


ppeople in the country are actively engaged in - 
ing tiie toads, and the Maile may. be set on, by pri- 


ate conveyance, 


> The Fire King and the Storm King sppear 
to have travelled over our State, hand in hand, du- 


fring the past week. In alitioss all of our exchange 


papers, we find accounts of serious conflagrations. 
Rochester, -Utiea ahd New York, were all 
Bvisited by fires, more or less destructive, during the 
heighth of the snow storm. It was fortunate for 


as city that the fire in Broadway on Tuesday 


} morning, just ae the sterm was commencing, did 
net occur 24 hours later. 


| 
N 


ew Photegraphic Precess. 
Pfom the Daily Cleveland Herald. 

Since the publication of the admirable discoveries 
of Messrs. Daguerre and. Talbot, the art of Photo- 
graphy has almost arrived at: perfection. The 
beantiful images of nature depicted in the Camera 
Obscura are transferred,..almost with the rapidity 
of thought, to prepared paper or silver tablets. The 
peculiar rays which develop these 
m&@ great measure unknown, while in some instan- 


and:thetmic rays, in others no results can be ob- 
tained Without them, and indeed the attion seems 
to vary with every change of material’ used in the 
preparation of the paper or silvered plate. It.is 
uot my purpose, however, to diseuss the question 
““whetber there be separate rays in the solar spec- 
‘ram, (to whieh the name “ Energia” has been 
given,) that prodwée these effects’’; the little time 
which [have had leisure to bestow upon. this sub- 
ject, has been chiefly directed towards perfecting 
the minipulation, and the discovery of some.more 
sensative process than any other hitherto described. 

A success even beyond all anticipation has’ at- 
tended my experimenting, and though I have ohen 


The Storm-King has made a descent upon us in 
i good earnést, end his exploits go far beyond the 
Premembrance of that venerable 


somewhat yesterday, but the snow continued falling } 


business streets, have a wal! of snow in front of their 


images are yet | 
ces they seem entirely independent of the luminous | 


met with [he most uneccountadie failures, yet the 
result has been, @he discovery of a process, which, 
with any ordinary care, will impress the images 
made by the Camera, almost instantaneously upon 
paper. But one method has hitherto been publish- 
ed sufficiéntly sensitive to take portraits from. the 
life upon prepared Thisis known by the 
name of the Oalotype. It was discovered a few 
years since -by Mr. Fox Talbot, and in his bands has 
certainly yielded some pictures of exquisite beauty. 
I have some before me at present, that ae 
comparison with the delicate images obtained by 
the process of M. Dagnerre. In my own hands, 
however, the reSulte have been far from satisfacto- 
ry. Thereis no doubt but it is capable of prody- | 
cing fine pictures, but it requires the greatest nid@ f 
ty in manipulation, and the preperations are some- 
what expensive. 

gy now to describe, and which I 
shall call ‘‘ Actinography,”’ from the Greek Actin, 
a tay, is in a great measure free from the above de- 
fects, beitig exceedingly easy in preparation, and at 
the saine tinte very cheap. The image is obtained 
by the action of certain rays of the solar spectrum 
upon peculiar photographic agents spread upon pa- 
per with brushes or ottierwise. To msure success, 
the finest letter paper must be selected ; it should 
be entirely free from holes and spets, and if of small 


size, instead of using brushes, which in all cases | 
should be clean, and one to each solution, a paper | 


of the same width as the piece intended to be pre- 
pared may be used ; this being dipped into the so- 
lution, and drawn across the paper, the fluid 
very evenly over the surface. In all cases it must 
be borne in mind that the beauty of the picture, and 
also the sensitiveness, depends upon having the pre- 
aration lay upon the surface ag Inuch as possible 
The sdlutions may be prepared as follows, viz: 16 
Ors. nitrate of silver dissolved in 1 oz. of water ; 30 
gre. iodine of potassium (Hydriodate of Potash) in 
16 oz. water; 30 grs. succinnic acid (Sal Succin- 
me) in 8 on, water, with a small quantity of gum 
Atabic ; and a half satorated solution of sulphat 
of iron, to which a quantity of saccharine matte 
may be added to prevent oxidization. 
quantities used. Having selected the paper of clogg 
and firm texture it must be washed over one si 
with the solution of Succinnic Acid. This must be 
| quickly absorded with blotting paper ; the same su 
i face must then be washed over with the Sulphate 
of Iron, blotted as before, washed’over with the 
fodide of Potassium, and again dried, as fast as if 
can be done with blotting paper. Paper thus pre- 
pared will keep a tim 
used immediately. desired for use, 
over it once with the silver solution and lightly dry 
with blotting paperas before ; although this would 
be sufficient, yet to be quite slot the silver has 
been well spread, it will be ent to pass over it 
once more with the silver solution pueseilly as be- 
fore. This mast bedone in a dark room ; even the 


Camera and may be pat in with its pre surface 
pressed against a plate of glass in ofder to insure 
its flatness. The glass should be quite clean and 
free from and as white as possible, for the 

ofthe rays through any medium however 
slightiy yellow or will sensibly retard the 
action, and the @ color of chlorine gas will al- 
most entirely stop it. 


Care should be taken that the surface of the glass 
against which the the paper is preseged, be in the 
place where the focal image is best defined ; this 
may be insured by putting a piece of greyed glags. 
in contact with the other 
gies, and in the place where the paper is to be pat. 

f the’Oamera be achromatic, with an aperture of | 
ifich and focal length of 15 inches, and the object a 
group of building, with the sun shining, and time 


near noon, the time to make a good image will be 


ime uninjured, er it may be 


light of a candié at two feet distance will sensibly 
t it ina few sesends, It is now ready for the } 


{ ing the 


rom 10 to 15 seconds, m cloudy weather 30 to 70 


seconds. if the Camera be such as is used in the 
Daguerreotype procers for portriiture, the time re 
quired under the same circnmetances will be from ] 
po 4 seconds, in fect with the same light it is as sen 
sitive as the best ations now used in the De- 
guerreotype, and will make portraits from the fife 
equally quick. After a sufficient exposure, the pa- 
per should be removed from the box to a dark room, 
care being: taken to exclude the light during its re« 
moval. very faint image, if.any, will appear.— 
The latent picture, however, is capable of being de- Hm 
veloped by the following process :— 

Dip the paper a few seconds in clean water, then 
wash it over with the solution of Sulphate of Iron 
until the best effect appears. The picture will sow 
be quite strong, and ly a deep brick red — 
It is capable of still farther improvement. The 
iron solution being well washed off with water, 
| with a soft brush or paper pass-over the picture with 
the solation of nitrate of silver. “The dark 
will now assume an inky blackness, and many deli 
cate details, before unseen, make their appearance. 
Care must be taken not to allow this blackening to 
proceed too far, as the hghts would coffer. ‘The 
picture may,be fixed, to prevent soy further ae 
tion of the light. For this purpose immerse it a few 
seconds in & selution of common salt, or lodine of 
Potassium. It must = be put into a hot solution 
of Hyposulphite of Soda, of the strengthef 10 gre. 
to and kept there until the 
which, before were yellow, become white. If may 
now be di in clean water, and dried with blot- 
ted paper. It is henceforth totally unalterable by 
the light, and may be ased as an original to furnish 
any number of copies. The picture thas obtained 
ia negative, or has its lights and shades reversed ; | 
but many copies having the lights and shadows as [| 
in nature, may be obtained in the following easy f 

Dip letter in a weak solution of com- 
mon dry with biotting ; then pase over 
it a wash of the nitrate of silver, as oe a 
ed ; dry as before, and again dip in the salty after 
absorbing the superfluous moisture, again pasa it 
over with the steer 

y 


ver solution, and dry the paper 
. By this means, the nitrate will beconts 
converted into the chloride of silver, which is pretty 
sensitive to the light. 4 


Morss's Macnetic Tele 
office at Washi , has this week been visited 
‘M. Psorot, the Prench Minister, M. Boptsoo, the: | 
Russian Minister, and M. pe ta Banos, 
the Spanish Minister—all of whom were, we learn, = 
oe ed tified with the operations of this unequal- « 

rench Minister written to ; 
means of the Telegraph, a despatch of some mee 
in his own language, which was returned through 
the same medium by Mr. Rogers. The speci 
of Telegraphic writing thus returned it is intended 
t® transmit te France. 

We feel assured that in the course of a short time 
the Telegraph of Professor Morse will be extensivee 
ly adopted throughout the enlighted nations of Eu- 
rope and we trust that Congress will, without far- 
ther deer make a liberal appropriation for extend- 

e Telegraph im this country—it they are not 
spat in t is not improbable that 
it wi in general use throughout E before 
we have it beyond has 
been the case heretofore with regard to im 


inventions of American citizens.— Balt. Pat. of Sat. 
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tended the working, of Morse’s Electric Telegraph | 
| between Washingtda Baltimore, is complete. 


An application is before Congress, which we | 
trast will be granted, esiting an appropriation for the Transportation and its H & Pear ful 
extension of the line Baltimore to this city. Picture. | 

| Such a telegraph ought t@ be established, and estab- We recefitly gave an outline of a lecture delivered 
lished under the diréctiog and control of the govern- |B in London bya Mr. M’'Carthy, on the- horrors of 
ment. We hold that em-instromentality so power- ion: ‘The last steamef b t us another 


Tul, oaght not to be. by private individuals, or | ae ture on the same subject and by the same indi- 
= Company, unless th¢ privilege of receiving or fj Waiual. In it he alludes to Macquarie Harbour, asa 
transmitting intelligence dy it, is made common to al settlement, and gives a most fearful picture of 
all, on the payment of reasonable charges. On 


any its horrors. About three of in 

other principle a private would public the sea, ‘‘ there is a rock, which was used as a place 
bony pa» hot fo be tolerated. ip of punishment for the refractory to be sent to at night 
it has been stated in of the papefé, that af S#eeping On this island was very severe ; there wae | 
line of telegraphic wire m thé process of being In * strong surge always ; they could not land 


from thi design without being wet to the neck, and forced to sleep 
fact in wet all nig ht, or lie naked in a wet cabin. 


chains and nine-tenths 
We beheve the right of ting such a telegraph; 
has been sold to somebody, but as yet nothing has Fires were not allowed after eight at night ; the 
been done toward the ion. ‘The report pro_ 


prisoners did hot arrive until half-past six ;the 
were lockedp all night ; any of them who took 
cramp in the bowels, or convulsion, generally died 
in the night. Agreat nomber of those horrid men 
committed murder in order tq be hanged ; indeed, 


bably originated from th@ fact that wires have been 
extended between the two Post offices of this city, 
and from one of them t¢the Post Master’s house. 
Aad here it is proper to thy, that the expense of thi : 
construction is not heen the Department, oat the thing was quite common. They used to gamble 
the Post Master, but by the proprictorsof the inven- My 1° life; they would conclude to kill some person, 
deni We make this because we tind to be hanged ; generally a bit of flat stone was pick- 
stand (hat some evil minded have tw ed up—one of spat on one side of it and tossed 
or it up, the other cried ‘ Wet. atid, if he 

particular points,— won, whoever he named was #doogied man. . They 
while wader the ¢ is an act of pure would split his scull with a spade! or; two of them 
Vandalism. it isa to our city, if an im- would strangle him witha chain! If they were de- 
provement established not at the public ex- MM tected, that wamwhat they wanted. The military 
penee, nor for private glogification, but solely for the nd overseers knew if any of these men were seen 
advancement of science, and the convenience of the o laugh, that he premeditated suicide or murder, 
public, through one of “ servants,” cannat be he phenomenon of a convict laughing was out of 
he question, except that demoniac smile of green 
nd deep-sunk bitterness of spirit, only known toe 
Wansported man.” 

Fa bs 7 n the year 1816, there-were 116 capital convic 
jons in the criminal courts of Sydney, all for vio- 
ence ; and in the same year there were convictions 

for. petty offences, 22,000. ‘The Rev, Mr. M’En- 
proe.attended 74 executions year. There is 
m Small rock 7 miles from Norfolk Island; called 
Philip’s Island—this is. the only object. ever seen 
from thie place. The number of men now there is 
about I, There is no woman, liquor, tobacco, 
Frouble im Rensselaer County. or money in the iglaid. Men do all washing, cook- 

| We learn from authentic source, that while About of them are 
ithe under Sheriff Rensselacrcoun-flt 20UbIe irons, being a fetter from one ankle to the 
| wore other, four feet long, and.a long chain from one ané 
enterd gaged kle to the waist, and down to the other ankle ; grey 
eens in the town of Nassau they were resisted by and yellow poate grey caps, strong shoes, d&c. — 
band of Indians, who forcibly wrésted away their They do all manner of work; dig, cut timber, min- 
papers and destroyed them. Wo understand that ‘They hatenot the least of een 
wating. They rance 

phey declare that no paper whatever shall be served their clothes are slovenly put on; tawny stagna: 
of the lim . ers, and a downw ead 

plainly indicating indifference to all things but self 
aes matter, doubt not J All these mark the approach of the convict wiv 
~ ie D> has felt and trod the blood-stained soil of Norfolk 
Island. They are locked.cp in long ranges of byild- 
ings as sleeping rooms ; berths are narrow, 60 
mech so that a man cannot turn in the night, They 
are always; night and day, under a military guird— 
sixty rounds of small ball cartonel—primed and 
loaed, besutes thy iron-couled overseer., They 
at fi¥e in the morning ; breakfast at the same time 
<~damper and groel ; dinner—salt pork, unfit 4or 
use; twenty years’ old beef; cake soups, 
Thete-are orders to be clean always, bat this 
ia impossible. The military are not . allowed. to 


— 


amount of murder, for the purpesé of going to 
Sydney to prosecute, and getting a rest from their 


harrassing toil; but now they are tried commis- | 


sion on the island, and hanged on the #pot.”’ 

The convicts have but one objec}—dn intensd 
thirst for liberty. This they atte” te gain by any 
means ; their faces are like demou*; perjaty 
murder are virtues in this dark ‘spot. If one of 
them was found praying, they were sure to morder 
him or phim. Sometimes such men are put 
to slee 4 fearing their assassination, «Thirty. 

convicts were left to be d at oné time; 

remained six months in this dreedful sus 

At Jength came the clergyman, who found them all 
naked, in a cell so small that it was almost like the 
blackhole in Calcutta. He brought a teprieve for 
eighteen, leaving thirteen to their fate ; but the re- 
sia cried for being sent back to the chain, pre- 
erring death; while the doomed ones thanked 
Heaven and kissed the shoes of the good man Who 
showed them the light of heavenly peace. They 
were full two days hanging and borymg-them. 

The doctor preached from their fresh graves to 
their companions ; beneath fifteen graves lay hands 
of blood—that is murderers ! The commanding 
governor's castle stands on a green spot, mounted 
with cannon ;. the pacing sentry strides his plodding 
rounds # nothing but cells, whips, triangles, soldiers, 
guns, cannons, and the gallows, meet the eye al 


every tum. The governor goes abroad with a guard ;} 


fear, malice, and murder lurk in every mind. 

} At this part of the lecture considerable confusion 
arose, which stopped the lectureer. A women showb 
ed out, ‘James! James /” and fainted by the stairs: 
while a poor widow fell into hysterics, who had a 
son and danghter transported. The lecturer said, 
he felt keenly the feelings of all the bereaved, but 
must continue to wine Oe world of the sacred por 
tals of the law, and recommend religion, sobriety; 
morality, charity} and geod hours, to all, 

Letters, he said, were received from convitts, if 
apy pereon heard good news from a convict's letter, 
it was all a lie ; if the letter is not smuggled ita G 
pened at an office; and read by a clerk, whose duty 
it is, if it contain anything describing the suffering, 
to buen it. Ifyou write to a traneporied friend, a 
undergoes the same fate. Asto escape, tie thing 
is impossible almost. Eleven men from 

uarie Harbour once. ObjChristians, their 
fate! Pearce, Greenhill, Mathers, Travers, Dalton, 
Bodenham, Brown, and lids; after traveling 
twelve days they all stopped with hunger and weak- 
ness ; cannibalism stared them in the face ; Green- 
hill said that Dalton offered to be a flogger, and thal 
they would eat bim first. ‘AsI lay on my beck, 
says Pearce, ‘I heard a biow ; it was Greenhill, 
who dashed Dalton’s brains out with an axe; bi 
brains were seattered over my face, like warm water, 
Mathers cut his throatwith a knife, and Bled him 
like a sheep; he was cut up ; we eat his heart and 
liver halftoasted,’ 

Brown and ipelius ran away back to the st 
tion, died next day from 
traveling six days, bein and sick, n- 
skull; he was bled, and we cut him up, and put him 
in our baga. After six days’ traveling, Matheny 
Pearce, we'll on ourselves. Greenkill 
would kill and eat his father in three days more, = 
Mathers grew sick, and Greenhill dashed his 


out: We cut him up and put him into our bageay 


After eight days Travers got a sore foot. Travem 
lay moaning on ; had a prayer book 
Greenhill said, * F will give you one hour to pray. 
He (Travers) prayed on his knees, and then threw 
the book to me. Greenbi!l then pushed his face @ 
the grass, and gave hima blow of the axé on the 


back of the Unat smashed his brains out. 


seven days after, I thought that Greenhill had 


mind to eat me, and he clutched the axe to his breast 
b.might and looked at me under his eye-lashes; but 
ri did nat sleep, through fear of him. 
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| FOR THE JOURNAL. 
NOVEL EXHIBITION OF HONEY BEES. 
Mr. Editor—Passing by Stauwix Hall a day 
or two since, I was led by the tramsparency hung 
out ofone of the windows, to popiato the‘‘exhibi- 
tion of Honey Bees working in Glase Hives.”’— 
Mr. F. Kelsey, the celebrated ‘‘ Aptarian,”’ (Who 
took a medal at the last Fair of the American 
Institute, held in the city ot New York) isthe} 
person exhibiting the Bees. This gentleman, whe 
has spent the greater part of his life in a practic 
eal study of the nature, instinct and-cultivatio 
of honey bees, has made astonishing improVe 


them. He has inventeda plan by which 
Bees can be made to work at making honey, g 
well by night as by day, and in winter aswell 
as summer. He has discovered a method of m 
king the Bees fill suitable glass hives with honey 
which can, without enraging the Bees, be remov- 
ed from the main hive with the honey comb qjl- 
hering to it. Mr. K. informed me, that hither- 
| to none but himself have succeeded constryct- 
ing a hive in such 4 manner as that the Reés 
could be seen at work. He introduces hinmelé 
into a wicker hive with an immense swarm of 
#, and while there, plays as familiarly with 
them asa lady would with her lap-deg. .He 
displaces the Bees from the combs by the hgnds- 
ful, and puts theni on his face With entire +im- 
punity, By means of Mr. K’s invention, theré 
is no need of adopting the barbarous ‘mode™ ¢ 
suffocating the Bees. to obtain their hon*y. A 
hive, when filled with honey, is removéd, and an 
empty one substituted, in which the Bees indus 


Sie 


is manufactured. There’are a number of hives 
of different sizes, in which is shown the pure 
honey as made by the Bees. Several swarms are 
also exhibited, now subsigting on their winter 
store. Toconclude, thie exhibition cannot fail 
to be amusing and instructing to all who would 
wish to see the wonderful contrivance and inge- 
nuity of this insect rather than read about them, 
particularly to farmers und those iaterested. in 
agricultural pursuit# with which this ‘exhibition 
is 80 intimately connected. Mr. K. explains to 
the visitor in a kind of desultory lecture, many 
curious properties and anecdotes concerning the 


| 


a 


ment in the mode of cultivating and keepin | 
takes his stand and ‘waits forthe receipt of custom, Soon, 


triously continue their labor until it is filled also. | 
In this manner an incredible quantity of honey | 


i;cause of alarm. 


4 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
A spider had prepared his web in one corner of my room 
with great care and skill, and having completed it in the 
most perfect manner, he retired into its darkest recesses to 
lie in wait for hisprey. Soon, a littlethoughtless fly became 
entangled in the net, and the spider warned by the struggles 
of the victim to obtain his freedom, leaving his hiding place 
turned one web around him and retired upon some slight 
By and by he again approached the fly, 
turned another web around hi and retiréd. This was re- 
peated several times, till: the fly was fast bound, and-inca- 
pable of resistance, when the spider fell upon him and de- 
prived him of life by sucking his life’s blood. Phat 
The thought occurred {o fiie while I was watching this — 
process, that there was.a striking analogy between this aif 
der, his web and the fly,-and the vender of ardent spirit, hig 
shop and his customers. ‘The. spirit Vender builds or hires 
his shop, fills it with barrels, decanters and glasses, all ar* . 
ranged in the order best calculafed“td*allure attention and - 
inflame the appetite, and then a.sign, varnished and gilded, 
‘‘waves in the. wind,” or glitters on the front. He then 


some unsuspicious one approaches and enters. A glass of 
“cordial” ig poured out, drank, ‘and payment is made. 
Thus the web is turned once round. By wd by he comes 
again, and another webvis, tured, and then another, and 
another still. Now thé. victim may make an effert toes~ . 
cape, but invain. The, wéb is fixed—the fetters are stron 
—the appétite is confirmed. There is no hope. His life 
given for a‘prey, and a.great can not deliver him. 
But to return to the spider. All his.designs and:plans, — 
from the first moment that he spins*his thread and attaches it 
securely, regard-only his own personal benefit. Solitary 
and alone he lives, and spends his life in depriving others of 
that which he Can yot régtore. No matter what others 
suffer, he is the gainer.” The stniggles, and pains 
the tortures they undergo are of no concém tohim. His ob- 
jectis gain. And is thére no resemblance here t Do not 
the widow and the-fatherless ery, and the land mourn be- 


. cause of the traffic in ardent Spirit, and do.not the venders 
shut their ears. But oncemnore-—the spider preys not Upom 


his own species, He sucks the*hldod of a different race. 
But to whom does the spirit deglét sell his baneful draught ? 
To men—to husbands—to parents,” The consequences of a 
spider’s daily depredations upon Ti iasect tribe, affect only 
the-individual victim. The effette of the spirit dealer ex- 
terid to a whole circle of relatives—affect a’whole-neighbor- 
jhood—a town—a nation—tke world*tim rnity. 


Rosnery.at Mosit.e.——A gentleman naméd 
Wheeler had his poeKet rifled on the Sib inst. at the | 
Commercial Hotel in Mobile, of cash amounting to | 
over $2000, and bis gqld-watch, while taking an af- | 
ternoon nap in his"roont. person was arrested in’ | 
Blakcley the same ovening, No koew 
of the robbery yet the tydividgat- Nad more-monéy 
about him; it was in his circum- | 
stances had a rightte'sport, and accordingly he wag 


taken into cusjody. 
Fix te Avia_A lertiflle fire broke out on | 


6th of Sept. in barber’s shop in Aidin fp Asin | 


Miner. the bazars in the town, togetherowith 


10,000 shops, with all the merzhandize they contain- 
ed, were reduced to ashes, ye : 
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Ematch for that of detami Yatikees,” was 
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for Cita! 
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A Datchfarmeny thh river, who deem- 


ed hie fhan an even 


Gon. 
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one eveniig sitting before his door, witla 
mug of cider in Ine hand api a in his 
mouth, when he was a a on 
looking men from .the eastwatd, with a 
Packou his ghouiden * 

«god evening db you ta 
hire man to wor 

Vpyvat iedat to you rephed 2 Duteh- 
does, dogs not, 
vat den i? 
said the travel- 


you ax—or, in de yitet you 
> bean dp a variety of 
ing, sowihg, t a 
then [ can keep pinch, 
pare apples upon a winter -evening, and 
drink cider and smoke a pipe—and ‘all 
tiem little chores.” 
can do dat mmé own zelf, ag vell as any 
odder as for ke@pur de counts, 
I vould not you gor ne Sdéer Yan- 
kee—1 know doo much for,dat, bat vat 
de yeer vor #agmin by de 


Thirteen dollary witht my 
ich. By- 


board and washing.” 
Dirdeen toliars! too 
dween you and me, I higg aman, 
but 1 wili no sich a bree. éan kit 
de besht bants for den tollige.de 
ie yery low wageasI have 
got more and-staid at home” - 
Berry vell, yau can kogiptk’ dkain ns 
Zoon ash you Lkes—dat-ish Hottin te me, 


L knows and no tam ¥ankee shaji come 

. 
“is ten dollexs at ‘thE you 

Will fore sigut fellow 


“T soppose you'll allow the ptivi- 
lege of taking a mug of cider 


Bow -ana then at your expense 7?” 
yaw—I don’t minde dat A 


new and<den. You are pty poddied 
man, vat can aim den tollage de mont if 
you cam airn a Benny, nut schinoking| 
and 2 fort into de pargzin, 
ts knows vat he ish spout, fet him alone 


| 


Fhe was’ strock’ without any 
further haggling, and the tra¥elier was in: 
viied the house, took Supper, and te. 
torest. In the morning informed 
the Dutchman, that as he had proved him- 
so #harp at a bargain, he Tunkee) 
Fequire a written conttact, specily- 
ing particulars; especially the drink- 
@pd now and then. 
OW, vor dat matter, said the Dutehman, 
-yilt Kive you de ritin, ferry willinly. 
Brom, you ko and tél dit are Squire 
to: “Hime | ne 
time, along tit his ink-hom 

Me said the hir. 
led man, Ou Beedn’t ‘gite yourself 
draw the wri 


ST. 


Writing 


“Fou! qzelpimed the Dutohnian. 
yaw, Idurg zay you doit, but de dyvel 
yoo: Vor mite Khows bet. 
}ier.astt dat. You de Lgpme over me mit 
Yabkee- zay, Brom, you ke 
aad vetch Squire 
Squire Gobble andthe cogs 
was drayn up accdtdihg to form--= 
The hired man t Cafete have the exact 
ag: he batyain ing Lo. Wit, thet 
he a5 to fen dolj month fox 
one, year, and to have tife privifere of snip- 
drinking ier and then: 
hé Dutchman put hiv the 
and then requested*the Squire: to 
read it, that he might sed Whether it was 


| 


correct. - He listened willl attention, and 
Sau ad congiuded he seids 
Obyaw : ish no move 
ash akreed he rsh schmoke and 
drink ciger noW'and den expenses. 
det’ ig afl Squire Gobbi 


yow'may go héae mit yourink-horny & 


you; ankee, tnay koto. work. 
_ ™ Certainly,” retitthedthé Fankee “bat 
in ‘the first place, emoke..« Jitthe-end 
fake a mug of. cider,” 


Vat! you geltin to 


es, 1’ll just smok@ and drink filtte 
cider now, and thea 
Vell, you schmoke™ out your pipe pretty 
le, ond den you ¢ome te vork in dé fielt 
Sehinide parn. 

Having given these direetions; the Dateh-4 
man departed to his werk, expecting the} 
hired man would follow hia 

of two or three fiinates. 


in the course 
But he waited, 
aod wailed 9 long time without seeing any 
thing ofthe Yankee. Atiast he.got out-of] 

all patience, and went ia a rage 


é 


the only businéaae@? the day. 


schmokin yet ? 


the hired man quietly, smoking now 
end then and taking @@rop of cider.” 


and 
om to york vere I tell you 
—and you must coms too; ali 


not come arter you more as — ae 


I can swear to yop. 


With ther the Dutolipan flung 
the house in a and 


is workat Bat the Y eniggg, 


| 
his appearance, After’ work 
time in no Vv humor, 


some 
r- 


the rascal adrift. When he 


4. 


be 


mbaking bie Gat ig his face—vet you 


Not pe in a 
basston as mu 


low on my 
bick up your 

I preak 
veined a chair aig was abous 


drink cider now and ‘then, a0 
go according to the contrast, you Mave 


ment under your own bing, Smoke end 


no reason to find fault. ‘Nowyas you 


ceive, i smoke,” giving a. few leisurely 

“and then as youperceite, drink 
cider,” lifting the muy: to his mouth; and 
taking a hearty ewig: “ Aud now 
again, end so on, all according , to, cOu- 


de time: you do notin clay, Ir 


then takes up all the time, it’s no fault of 


hy ane. wheal HEP ACW | 

he Wand pipe am Ohe 
of cider? tit the Other, atteridtely know T vont schtand it—Pil have it pro- 
ond if that was to bell ken up 


etyvel take de contract dnd you, 
tam Yankee rascal. 


Here: Brom, you ko and dell 
Suite Gobble to Vetch himself here in a 
Vy, you tm Vaiikee rascal! broke Biwialijin, mit his mk-horn, to un-write da 
the Duteliman—aint you got tone} arérascall 
no use init, said 
You it, Gor t 
‘rips. get over Nor roupg 
rom say, persisted 
Yaw, yaw—but you are not toechmoke dat Squire bere zee if 
drink gesaine hand cant ua-write de contract vat 


Phave the privilege you know,” ‘said 

ali. de.time.. You must come 

atler 


; that the Yankee 
the jetter, 


oherdering the ma 
the Contract was go 
went strictly according t 

‘that the letter and the sprrit Were’ one and 
the, same thi 

round me arter ail, Ney 

with u-expres: 


eteluimed the Dute 
ined to to the Uquse and send |) of the deepest Lougt 
th entered, he vhs fore match for”any cheatin 
Yankee in de whole fand. | Yell, you mi 
man schmykes end tn 
n, (iter ngw and 


with the pipe and 


Biter new and dem Rive 
ave no occasion. #ve 


fright — bis life is despaired of. 


“Logo Braon’s Monument —An ele 
gaat Gregion tablet of white 
has heen placed io the chancel of Hack- 
ait ¢harch, ‘We subjoin a copy pf thé} 
The words are io Roman 
capitals, and «divided into lines ea andert 


GEURGE GORDON NOEL BYRON, 


|. Freedom and Renowo. 


sistér, Nomourdble * 
this tabletto hisimemorys | 


tought de tam 
take his 


"The following Aceourtt of sn tacktent ' 
which lately took place at the Jnedia 
des Plantes, is copied fromja Paris pa-| 


man had totfoduced inte 
the interior of the meuagerie, ‘The 
keefter peteeivjng hia, ran towards bins, | 
to make him go outs but at the safe 
time the tion Atlas, whose cage was) 
not well closed, raised his gate afr ull-| 
ly. and teft his cage. ‘The keeper tri- 
ed of ta, the iniprudent man, ‘place 
yourelf against the wall, and keep Still, 
or you are lost!’ It is well kndwe (fiat! 
it ie wecessary to show firmuess: and) 
roursge belure the king-of 
The man obe yed—the beeper folluwed | 
hisexample. The lioa walked out and! 


app ronched first.the kevrper, but he re- | 
collected the friend who Urought 
his food, caressed him in an affectionate! 
inennier, and paseed on to the stranger, | 
Ma) Arrived before him the eyes-of the ans! 

inal sparkled, he raised his enormous) 
paws, and placed them on the  man’é| 
shoulders. For some moments the fi! 
0y remained in (hat position; he serupe- | 
logsly exumined the ain, who already | 
thought himeelf his victim, smelt of| 
him from head to foot, and aftetwarils | 


he 


‘Ia the vault beneath,’ 
where many of bis ancestors and his mo- 
ther are buried, lie the remains of . | 


Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
the Cotlnty of Lawcaster’; 
* the Author of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgri- 


at Western Greece, 

dm the rious attempt to 
that. Cosatry toher'ancient 


~ 
i rel roed mechan to i 
The geate was immediately shé | 
the sger has not recovered [x 
} 
| 
. 
~ 
. 
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Thy dread omnipoyence 


Spare, yet amend; the faults of youth. yep | 
Let higots rear'a gloomy fane, 


Let superstitivn hail the pile, 


_ ‘Thy temple.s.the face of May; 


Tell us that all, for one who fell, 


~ “Yet doom bis brother to expire, 


r L own myself cocrupt and weak, 


Whe calm’st the elemental war, 


Thoe, who fa | 


By thy command I rise or fall, 


If, when this dust, to dust restor’d, 
My soul shal! float on airy wing, 
How will thy glorious name adored, 
Inppire her feeble voice to sing? 


Yet will pray, for wilt hear 
Thou, whe canst guide the wandering star 
~ Through Grackless realme of pther space ; 


In thy protection I confide, res 


‘Can vice atone for crimés by prayer ? 
Thou see’st mysoul is dark 
Thou, who canst nftrk, the apartow's fa, 
Avert from nié the death of sin, 


No'shrine seek, fo svets | 
jh point to me the path of teuth ! | 


Let priests, to spread their sable reign, 
vA , With tales of mystic rites beguile ; 
Shell man confinesis Maker's 
To Gothlt domes of mouldering ttope f 


Whose soul a different hope supplies, 

Or doctrines less sevege inepire | 

Shall thest by creeds they can’t expound, | 

fancied bliss br woe? 

Shall reptiles, groveilidg on the ground, 

Their great Creator's purpose know 

Pather! np prophet'staw 
Teriawsin Nature's works appéac ; 


Whose hand frou pole to pole I trace ; 


~. 


THE PRAYER OF NATURB. 
_By Brroz.. .1906. 


- . Father of Light! great God of Heaven ! 
Hear’st thou the accents of despair? 
Can guilt tike man’s be e’er forgiven? 


Mast perish inthe mingling storm? 
Shall each pretend to reach the skies, 


"Earth, oogan, heaven, thy botndlest throve. 


Shall man condemn his race to hell a 
Unipes they bend in pogipousform? 


» 


Who, when thou wilt, can take me heace 
_ Ab! whilst I tread this garthly sphere, 
Extend to methy widedefence. 


To thee, my God, to thee I call! 
‘Whoteyer,weal or wo betide, ~ 


Howsameyer, I 


let ’em s0,. ‘Phe French can’t do without em, 


and ribbons, and tq us thro’ 
needs 


have a notion, that the bdat 
way.arter all to bring the Frenchmen to thes 
senses, ISTO. stop all trade with ‘ems, till they set 
Ue alfold This is peaceable 
they'll goon find out we can give up their ribbons 
and ruffles a little better. than they ‘can give up 
our Cotton and Tobacco : “tis atnazin to see how 
much good solid articles go frort this country to 
France, agd paid for im feshions and trash, that 
aunt worth, when you faly look close into ’em, the 
expense of; bringing out. ibi0') 

Some ‘will say that:our Gottow and 'Pobacco 
will £0 to: France through. other countrys—well 


and will” have. to pay so.much the more for.’em: 
And then’ agin’some-will say that French silks, 


other countrys, and 
or ‘ Itahan’ or “Swise’ or ‘S 
but th 


ifany dpe thinks opr 
enuf in’ this 
stand the natur.of the business, they, will, bens 


he brought in his shipsand guns and 


| begun to blaze away, but as sdon_as our galls 


O'clock theré warn’t-a flannel petticoat left in all 
Stonington.” ‘Commodore Hardy got the “hull on 


= 


‘em about his earsin cartridges, about.the quick- 
est, Ltell you. * Amd arter that, when any, one 
would tell hen sich and sich a place had no flan- 
ne! with, he'd scratch his bead 
and. say, but*T'in’ aftaid they bave got galls and 
flannel petticoats;and that’s about the same, 


_ A Rowmine Account. 1 am sor. 
ry,” chamberlain toa poor Ger. 
“mae Count, “to be-obliged to quit 
Service, ‘having with you 
some years. without receiving anys 
rages.” “Well,” ssid bie 
“ship, am in. your debt, but 
_Jou should consider it is stil] running 
on.” That consider,” replied 
the’ chamberlain, “ bat fam afraid ifn 
ubs on. 60 fast I-shall never be abiel 
te ‘overtake -it,”” | 
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Jn foreign lands traveled wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 

Vice spread her meshes at my is Whe 
And pleasure lur’d my eye; - Dene 

¥et, still thal hand, so soft andcold, ° 

Maintain’d its mystic sway, 

As when amid'my curls of gold 


Aud with it bieath’d a voice of 
. As from the lowly sid), 
My son—my anly 


My kindly warmth away, 
the table of the'souly 

et, when with lordly swayy 


This brow the plomed helm displayed 
That guides the-warrior. throng ; 

Or beauty’s thrillitg fingers stray’d 
among," 


That ballow’d touch was ne'er forgot 
And nowtho’ Time hath’set : 

His frosty seal upon mylot,~ 
These temples feel'it yet, * 


And if 1 e’er in heaven. | 
A mother’s: holy prayer, » 

A mother’s hand and, teary 
That pointed to a Sayiour. dear, - 

Have led the wanderer there.: AH 


Maj. Tack Downing’ s Letters. 
CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMY...» 
Congress has got, through their last 

and over tilt Monday, although 

ive only Thursday toon, [ never see ‘of 


hands turh off a..week’s 


my. life. Our fashion-up in 
we are logging, is to turn outan hour before day 
and feed’ the cattle; and “knock on the tea- kettle 
anid get breakfast, and yoke up and all be teady 
to start in the swamp at.sun-rse, and there we 
smash away-and. cut.and Haul. logs: till noon. 
Then we knock off and bait the cattle aboutan 


hour, and while they are"edtin ‘Wwe go ‘into thie | 
camp and swallow-our pork and beans, and all} 
are ready to turn out, and go to work again.by | 
one'p'clock.. Then. wé stick to it till it gets to be 
sodark'that we can’t tell a-bear from pitie stump 
half dazéh rods off and theti we haul up for the 
night, lie up.ocur: ‘cattle and fodder’ em,and go 
tosupper. . And are mind to'ret an 
hours: chat: this end that “ard 
Vother,and tell stories and sing songs, and may be 
play, games checkers to see who. shall 
got tip im. the-morning-apd hang on the tea-kettle’| 
and fodder the pro 
vided get a good: tig! prd_are 
to at. béforé ‘the | 
morning @li dow: thia fo. ore like: the: 
way Works vhan’ a Aare 
You we ax! ‘Toll, 
how these Congress follba their moneys] 
orvratber; héiv* ‘ensy they git for ue for their’) 
of it, THY tonstiencd ‘wontdet me shy 
Yet-awhile. Aud hen |, dort you'd | 
be astonished-at peither,” for you'ye been here, | 
and knew "hull it astohish 
Joshua, for Shard working man, and always, 
thinks-a dollar a day is:fairwages for 4 man that 
works suprise to Well ‘now: these 
Congress have eight doligrs a flay! arid thé | 
haye y for. every day, wiliethér they wor 
Of, not; eysandall..* And now. ypa 
Jhow. tnuch they've done this week fos their ‘eight 
dolls a day ‘held: on ati 
hotr sometimes | pore. half an hour. 
The work. they” ve had this’ week 
was that daythey read the President's Message; 
for ‘emt an howr and'a half, besides a 
good deal to, write. 
| ‘vend. nt fo theit Constibucots. But 
take one Jay with: anéther should’ think they | 
had .werked” wbgut. dey, and they've 
kept at have adjourned over 


bill: Monday, ing abort four hous’s work for 
the week, lt now iét us figure up a little, and 
see how rt "comes to.. ven days ateight 


dollars a day is “six dillars. Fifty-six dollars 


Now wo bt to Congress, 
if he buttered like that?°,, And 


we. terec¢kon upe here, it’s 
ol of vot “The 
as much as: dollars. weeks and 
if they. dap’t. than, fanr hours. ine 
week’ you gee thigt tha kes dollars 
an Now. if kina strikes? me that them 
that pays the money Would think “it be 
pretty urswork to be ‘worth four thou- 
dolfirs,», Bat howsemever, they say they ate 
goit to take bol by and by they get'cheir 
hand ore, and work like smoke, AF 
ter. Christmes.is.over, they say they are going-to 
work five six hours’ a day, and long 
the end on’t tenor twelve hours ; and 
top off witli; jest. as their fairly 
work all night hammer and fopgs.... .. .» 
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Powice following amusing 


acene of & “ demented” young man, which actually oe- 
curred, is from the courier of this mernitig : _ 

Uncie Sam's tall well dressed man, who 
had beer observed for some time pa the chamber, 
advanced towards the bench with the gravity of 
amute ata funeral, and placing himselt in front of thie 
Justice, remained in perfect silence, untii Mr. Wyman 


his seeustomed sunvily, addressed pum and and asked 


Then yon are the very person heoe senist- 
ance lrequire. Youmust r, that linda! 
descendant 


and hetr at law of le Sam, My trae 


name is Andrew Jackaon, but it has been basely stolen 
from me, and thatef Walter Holbrook (a tailor; i 
at the cornet of Warren 
ly substituted. 


in. A Sule Bank ; but & set ol 
whom are the caupter- 

Trollop,Amos Kenilal, Bi 
Royal, have removed the Jeposites 
and seek my rvin. Now P wish yob to gi —- search 
ena that I nay diecoves what they have done with 


| —M y good sir thet will ible, for 
two reasons : first, because jt 


say where mew are 


perty. 

Suiter.— Not dead—well, af 
according to the Conttitutio f Calantent choose to bill 
him, they have a right tode so. 

Magistrate —\ know ail That, but! really’ 


cannot assist YOR = 


Suiter.— can and I myst look 


with pompous grevity,¢nrned upor his 
a 

Y esterday afternoon, asthe office 


ime afer neighbor came aid informed 
he had that moment seen a 
jew and run off. ‘Phey ha 
saw at a distance, of who 


the two thieves. neal he Could Pause an alarm 
one 0 P them ran oft, leavihg bys nion, mars 
no effort Lo escape: 

After a BE to the 
Police Office, not, however, without mbch ex postula- 
tion ‘some Tesistaijce on the part of the 
on being asked by Justice Lownda- what ad te 

in reply, strenuously denied of tbe 


or acquaintance with the th 
robbery, or acquaintance with the th Park, com 


felling a story extremely plausible at we 
were quite satisfied of hip innoceT:gerand the actuser at- 
so began to. doubt the evidence of his own senses, ‘ald 
hesitaied to swear positively to the facta he had: gtated.— 
The worthy m rate was, however, too old & bird te 
be with chaff, and refused to let the prisoner go 
antil he was better satisfied of his innocence, At this 
moment, in walked S arks and Merritt. Dou you tnow 
that young man, asked Mr. Lowndes? 
him? guess 1 do” He is one of 
the bi pick-pockets about town. He’é a fellow 
aye shght of hand, and can conjure yeur 
your pocket, or your watch.oat of your tob,quicke 
you can conjure ‘em in again. Come, bold 


let’s examine whether you've got balls a- 
bout you. 


milfions of 


edthat 


| 


| 


* 


and all. I know’d hip 
\Priso 


ssoner— Nonsense Mr. Sper 

Sparks— Nonsense yourer it. Why he’sa thiet as well 

et. Twas but 'tother day he walked inte 
ante’s store, asked to ste some classes, @ 

wd up one of thet Went to the.door to look through it, 
and before Joe could a) Jack Robinson, eff be ran 
y Joe’ s description. 

can you sayeo, Mr rks? | 


ks— How can | 80, ant it true, 
and hav'nt “against you too. 
Prisoner— W nt | about that new. 


Spore No, kiiow you a’nt, bat fix your flint 


for you. 
Max iétrate— What-was name of the man wha 


as neither. 
}eehall catch him betore long, 
ake hi “ter to Captain Swaime. 
Sparks, [don’t stand 
Sparks kept his word, a soon succeeded in ferreting 
out the fellow that stole the castors ; who, when we saw 


swallowed the, contents of the vi cruet.... 
Sparks’ are that ear! iy he 
in compan wenit to the — of a 
Smith, at Roowezel ani? Madison streets, a 
notoriour receptacle for light lingered where 
they found Pete ith another 
young thief, snoring in bed po ing ¢ theirtrutke | 
a smart application of Merritt "scare soon awoke them 
to aseose of their danger, and ¢ ie éxclamation ut- 
tered by _Bowerhan w 
and soindeed they were, lor on being « car 
lice office he was, instantly‘ rebpa 
the man w 
for trial. 


ana] 
-vayages to the South Sea | 
made ne all ace | 
with what is called. the bregd 
ne Well.as. another: kind, known 
uf ~rem~aines fof the indefatigable | 
discover in th® wilds 
: Spath America. tfee which pre 
ready tnade* 
kaw on the “lope of the Cerra. 
Baye -Hambelt, shirt trees 
| feet High. The Jadians éut off 
pieces twofeet in “diame- 
4 ter,.from which. they peel the red and 
‘fAhbrods bark, without making apy 
gitoginal ipcicion> ‘This bark affords 
«them a sertef garmeht, which resem 
bles aacks of ‘a very cparse texture, 
“sand. a “seam he upper 
opening serves for the: two 
holes aré cat to arms.— 
The natives wear.there shirts af mart: 
ma in the rainy season: they-lave 
« the form of the ponchos and ruanos of 
cotton. which are so. commen in New 
Granada, ‘at Quifo, and in Pern, °As 
_jn these climates the riches and 
of aatere are. regarded as the 
rimary causes. af the indofence 
e inhabitants, the Missionaries. do 
fail eay in showing the shirts of 
-ynarima. in the forests of the Oronoko, 
armente are found ready mgde onthe 
“trees, We may thie tale. af 
te the shirte, the pointed caps, which 
‘the spathes of certain palm trees fare] 
“pish. and which resemble coarse 
—T illock's Mag,.: 
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ROLERA ANECDOTES. 

At the celebration, of the 4th inst. in N. J. a 
poor fellow felt, or pretended to feel, some cholerat- 
tie’ symptoms, and in accordance with the ad- 
vice of a certaio print in this city, retired to a 
Geighburing tap to eradicate their.by the appli, 
ealion of brandy and water to his jnternal sys- 


Stem. On bis way home ia” tle ‘evening, the 


Symptoms beoante very alarming; for he soéled 
Backwards and ferwards, precisely Mag 
whe bad. be incere. in. bia 
maintain his equilibrium, he was fairly taid on 
the flat of his back on a mud bank, a few rods 
from the river. Here he lay all night; and the 
next morniog every person avoided him as they 
would a rattle-soake—no doubt, lest they should 
Gatch the infection. At length, ao old ‘sturdy 
Dutchman who was passing with a. wheelbar- 
row, gave bim.a shake.or two by the cdllar of 
his coat, but received n@ answer.—“ By Got” 
exclaimed Van Duck, “if you living 
Boon. find you éut; and if you be dead save 
your family the ‘trouble of burying you.” © Se 
saying he lifted the sleeper*very unceremoni- 
ously inte the barrow, and wheeling it to the 
brink -of ‘the tiver,. tumbled: him in; he 
sank, with as little appearance of life as a bag 
of salt, but on coming to himself id his’ descent, 
he was, wo doubt, somewhat astonished whea be 
himself sprawling amongst (he tad ‘at The 
Bottom. At first he supposed: himself to be only 
head over ears in a beercan ; but not-elog water 
proof, he soon. discovered that the liquid element 
was rather an unpleasant place to live in; where- 
upon he made two or three desperate plunges up- 
Wards, and in a few seconds after was seen float- 
ing like a fropon the surface. Ile soon reached the 
shore, he declared that he was quile compus 
mentua, nor has he ever been heard to in of 
the cholera symptoms.since. 


A sailor, just returned from sea, who was as usu- 
al, getliog clear of bis money as fast-ashe could, 
having supped some twenty glassés of dtink with- 
Gul eating, was making way dloug the streets 
when he was suddenly brought up against a post, 
and being unable to carry sail farther, settled 
Gowa quietly on the grovad, stern foremost,with 
@ huge guid in his mouth, whitch in the hurry and 
shock of the momeat, ‘he swallowed. This soon 


imade Jack rather oneasy, and be cascaded most 


gloriously. In this “seaman-like. condition 
was found by some philanthropists of the city, 
who, not’ doubting that'he was laboring under 
ihe prevailing epidemic, contrived to have tim 
placed on a cart, and he was sooe on a voyage 
te one of the hospitals, to be charitably taken care 
of. Jack continuing to throw up until his stom- 
ach was relieved, became somewhat sobcred by 
the operation of riding and vomiting, and getting 
ms senses, aud lookiog round bim begaa to 
think that all was not’ right, ands resolved not 
to go to sea until bis advance mosey was paid— 
finding that (he face of the carunan ‘was avert. 
ed, be silently slid off the cart and made all sail for 
Corlears Elook, without being discovered by 
the driver, who,-mach io his chagrin, whee he 
arrived at the hoépital; found his patient was 
amoag the missing. The philanthrophists stared 
with wonder, and grieved that their pious hopes 
had been blighted, by the sudden translation of 
the cholera patient—the doctors thought it a wom 
derful case—and the cartmen who lost his fee, 
swore he. would never cart another dead man 
to he cured as long as he lived.—V. Y. Travell: 
er. 


Retictous Listaty.—The followin 
noble séntiments were uttered by Daniel 
Webster. Let them’ be ‘read, treasured up 
and ever kept in reafembrance: 


The love of #eligous liberty.is a stronger 
sentiment , when excited- then an al- 
tachment to civil.and polftical fresdam.— 
‘Phat freedom which the tongtience. cém- 
mands, and*whieh men feel bound by thei 
hopes. of-salvatigh to cantend fer, can har- 
diy to be-attaiped, Congcience in: the 
cause. Qf'religion and the worship of the 
Deity, ptepares the mind.to act,. and to 
suffer beyon almost ull ‘other causes. It 
sometimes gives an impulse so irresistible 
that no fetters of power or of opinion cay 

History ivistrdcts. us that this love of re- 
ligions liberty, a eampound sentiment of 
the breast of man, made up Of the clearpst 
sense of right, and the highiest @onviction 
of duty, is able to look thé sternest despo- 
tism in thé face, anduvith means apparently 
most inadequate,.to shake principalities 
and powers, There is.a bolduess of spirit 
of daring, in religious reformers not t6 be 
measured by the general rules. which con- 
trol men’s purposes and actions. © 


If the hang of power be laid uponit, this 

only seems to sugment its force-and elasti- 
mm city, and to cause its section to be more 

formidable and terrible. Human invention 
has Weyised ‘nothing, human power has 
compassed nothing that can ‘forcibly re- 
strain‘it, when ft bredks, forth.’ Nothin 
can stop it, nothing.ciin check it but indel- 
géncies. “It looses its power only when 
ithas gninedjis object, 

The principle of tolerationto which the 
werld has chmé so slowly, is at-once we 
most wise of principles. Even,when rell- 
gious feeling takes a character of extrava- 
gance andenthusiasm, and eéems to.threat- 
ef the order of society, and sheke the-col- 
umns of the gocial- edifige, its .principal 
danger is.in’restraint. i it beallowed 
dulgence and expehsion, like the elementel 
fires, it only agifetes and purifies the’at- 
mosphere, while its efferts te “throw off 
restraints, would ‘burst asunder... 
be to Ged, that our*cduntry-wae honored 
as the asylum_of religious liberty. 


Me, paavery much afraid of thunder 
dnd lightning ; if.a thunder storm happened in 
the night, he always arose lighted his house, 
and sat in silent terror antil it ceased. One sul | 
try day, dating his nap after dinner, 
there snddenly arose a cloud’which prodoced a 
Violent shower, a with several claps 
ot thunder. Afterthe cloud had passed away, 
Mr. O'B--n awoke, and chserving the ground 
was wet, he asked his wife the cante, and in- 
quired if it had rained ? “ Yes,” she teplied, 
“there has been a teavy thuoder shower ;” 
did it’ thnader?” said he, “ Yes surely.” 
dasus,” said why did'nt you wake 
you. koow, can’t sleep when it thuns 
ers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Po the edt? of the Portland away down cast 

i the State of Maine. 

see | write to you once more 

from Washington, but 
last, for I've made up my. mins? two of 
three di I've had another long talk Col. Crock 
et, and i am pretty 
go home and 


shall start for 
Portland. 
I have concluded to to according 


as you and talked, and te 
nuteber come out the 4th ot Jaly. The 4th 
they say was the da the deciaration | 
dence was pu ad te tolks begin 
it’s y time 
ted 


bent will be the best to take 


day that theovare revolutionary took 
publish therr deciaration of independence. “This 4th 
es age one of the best daye we have, in the 
liberty; eo saidsafore I think | shall come 

on "that day with my firgt number. 
want getting ready tg-print it before get 


there, ahall have at Philqdeiphy arul 
New Verk tnd Boston” to see some. of 
friends and chat with ‘em a’little a 


shall keep sending you stuff 

my paper pretty tor Uvp got a few. 

here at W arencdy. 

I should ike whe tohave yog begin to take 
me as svon an you get this, a upa 
few on the dado ent arge pa-, 
perthese hard times. for it’s no use to ofr a man more than 
pretty and charge ‘em adoilara year, 
Goapele many curious things in 
it along in‘the cours: of j 


ere» But I cant tall you 
aop to wi you 


you all aboucit. 

haint done killing off rats yet.round the 
Post Office, and they say there's anwther committee been 
range that this country’s got bver-run with 
Some think if the doh't 
have @ general tat bunt ail over the country, it ll be 
more than to mout it we nt 


M 
bald atew I dont seem to keer about. having any thing tu 
to up in t 
uncle J and getting sub 
scribers as sey 


P. 8S. gg to his.rich old 
friend down to per says he thinks he 
shall tuck Woodbury u 


this Cabinet business had got in into such that am 
in Pages Aon how it will tarn out. 


our friend, 
R JACK DOWNING. 


An Old Ne, —Joice Heth, a colored wo- | 
man, formerly belonging to the Father of Gen, | 
Wasnineron, and now 161 years old, is ex- | 
hibiting at hooling, Va. She has been blind 
for75 years, but retains her other faculties, and 
enjoys good health. She weighs less than 50 


© 


Prim the Old Colony Memorial. 
THE OLD. CORD WALNER. : 
“ An the f hood, J ect 
tradeamen were honey, und ne’ er of 


cheatin 
the), al go to meee 
mher the spot, by 
And the beach where he sat, i oY... 
With his strap his Knee} 


He was bopest a 


moonshi k 


gad “let your trovers, be 


With his strap o'er hi Rage: 
ne ¢ ¥ 
| 
| mG there was the stitching, eo str and 80 pice, 
Why the threads held the leathdr as asa yice! 
here wag hone of your pegging, and node of your 
nailing, 
Agd there no fretting — 
When 
He work"d ap. the 


Selena: wea-days ho di this matter ! 
b 


Woul ia take the spot, 
oer 


hat a.udeGil cordwainer he 'd be! 


Execrre McKee's lec- 
ture in the aeseinbly, c r on Wednesday 
afternoon, on the practicability of the appli- 
cation of the electro magnetism principle, as & 
metive power in ctses where steam is now us- 
ed, is -spokeu of as a highly. interesting and 
valuable and evincing an intimate 
knowledge of theeubject, and satisfrctory as to 
the practical’ usefulness of the invention of 
fessrs. ‘Davenport & Cook, which has been 
bxhibited for “some Gaya at the Atheneum.— 
Phe machine of Messrs. D; & C. was used 
by way of illustration by Mr. McKee, and aid- 
bd much to impress a very numerous audience 
fith & belief in the justice of 


How to correct aw Ertor.—“ What lit | 
ugly looking ted-fieaded monster is 
ithat playing among thosechildren?” 

“That madam, ismy elvest son)” 

“Indeed, you don’t say 
beaulifus little cherud it 


No ripe by the 


frees Das heen tie and jawmg sever 
done almoat matting ab all, and | doot be- 
R 
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| 
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| 
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= 


seWepanper, published in New- 
York, to expdde thé superstitious notions 
that prevail about religion. . a 

H, How dues it do ? 

R. Why, it comes right out and says that 
religion is nons@fise, and religions people 
are all foole or hypocrites. 

H. I don't understand that somehow. 
There was John Davis that nosed to fight 
it drunk and swear, and play cards: 
e went off to. 4 camp meetiag and got reli- 
ion; and ever since then he’s tha 

behaved, soberest fellow all aboat. 


SCELLANY. 


MI 
| Prom the Aporiean Travelled. 
oF Cuance. We copy the 
dialogue from small pa- 
printed weekly in the wilds of [inois, 
Re argumént\is founded upon sp evident 
band substantial fypex, and withal is so sim- 
ple, so of comprehepsion to every 
, that it must carry conviction to 
all who are not determined to. shut.their 
eyes upon every thing like plain reason and 
common 


sense. 
Although I have made no 


| 


lately, through.you, I have not been you'd think’so. 
In one of my rounds hot Jong since, R, ite all delusion—ell a pack.of 
the Tliowing dialogue occurred, and I has- nonsense, tell you. 


tem togend it tiirvugh you to head quarters. 


| 


Hy Ne, to beoure, Joba Da- 


vis says; the bible makes out thatGod made 
the we If there an't tie God, whe did 
make the world? 

R. Make the world; indeed! How do 


ns uppose he’d go about to make the 
world! 
H. I don’t know about it. I 
ked you to tell me how world come if 
didn't make it. 
Come! it didn’t come ; it always was. 


How do you know that? 

R> Why, Reason teaches 

worn’t something always, 
ever happeti to be 
That’e whet T\den't know. And I'll 

tell you anotherthing*I don’t know, If 

this-world always was, 

Did it makeatself ? 


| 


. If there 
‘could any- 


may be proper to te]! you that one of || what him leave off his old re ‘all | 
, Sppeared to be an awkward long- he iol. 
side@ youth, equipped for pnd by in dead mattar couldn’tunaké iteelf nor 
| Wearing of les&-vachity; al: I think so. He's: not 
thetgh Fsometimes fancied sawan arch frightened, though he won't fight now’ ell, so I should judge—and if 


expression of his eyo, as his face happened 

bo towards the place:whered lay » the 

Other seemed ty be one who piqued himself 

on his powers, and wh6 looked 

With eubdlime contempt on those who rested Aly I know they havé'cou 

their belief on the force df evidence. things but they 
Hunter. say etraoger, what's that'ér afraid of the devil, and aij that. 


you've got ip yourhand, that H.. Why, stranger! see herepow; -an’t 


I seed: him one. day in a fix thaf I reckon 
you would’t like to be in. Every body else 
seemed scared but hitn, and he wae no more 
afraid than youere hows; 


led like? * ou afraid of the devil ? 
Reeasoner. This? It's the Free Enquiry ?—noneense !—there is.no devil” 
er. ‘Hay ?—No devil! How do ye know? 
HB. The what ?-—I tell you what, mister,# Know?—Did you ever see the devil 
you nt think throw your flibgs Bat Laever good thing. | 
that Sta fellow. If I did, ask you a . R.-Did you ever see any body that Rad 


Giestion, it was 4 civil one; afid you need’nt 
fink to nick-name a body a free ingdirer *H. 
forit) Weare used to making free an our 


moentry. 
mistaken in-my meaning, 


éeerr him 


No. .But John Dovis the Bible: 
eays there’é a devil. - You know, I suppose, 
‘what he méant by the bible. — 

‘R. John Davidis « fool, end the bibgea 


rt 


was this I called the Free Inquirer, pack of lies. 
not you. Hallo! you better not call 
| Hay that thing W hat d'yé call it ? John Davie a foo tell you he an't ne 


pa 
an’t funny, I don't know: 


he'd fight. But he’s a clever fellow, 
R. It iss paper. A newspaper called 


not mind such expressions: I only want to 

convince you of the*folly of religion. « « 
H. Well, you may go on. { begin to 

feel curious how you found out the bible was 


. If you could read the Free Eniquirer 
you'd see. 
H. Does that eay so? How does that 


Enquirer. Have you names 
for it? 

R- O eeveral more. But.I sée'y 
do not understatd me, and | must explain. 
This thin, while sheet its called paper—feel 
R—These black matke are letters printed 
on it, and we road the words that these, 
make when they gre put téréther. 

H. Read! mind now; Mammy. 


per and free inquirer too! Now ifthat foo}.and lick you in a aminute—that is| 


' any how, and I won’t hear ‘him abused be- | 
More yet! Paper, Newspaper and§ didn’t meat toabuse him—you must 
ree 


| tmake any thing because it a’at® 
wouder how. itoould change | 


birds and fishesand mana} 


kind ‘too, lives and diés, and nobody makeay 
‘om. lcan't understand that. They didn’t 
Iwaya be, Pkoow. 

R.. That's only the fortuitous concurrence 

H. The what Pome” , 

R. Why, it'e—it’s—it just happens so. 
»H. It's a queer sort of fixen, any how. 
I wonder if such things as this here rifle ev- 


er just 80, without being made. 
here Gi yoweay that ere Free Enquirer 
come from?! . 
R Brom New-York. 
H. Who did you say made it ? 


Re I didn't say who made it; Ms. Owen 
and Miss afd Mr. Jennings write 
Let's look—is that write hand ? 
R. No, this is printed. . 
H. How? is it printed and wrote too! 
‘and not Wrote’ neither? You're a droll fel- 


low. 
to yout? The 'ady and 
gentlemen ®epoke of write pieces and tien 
to print them. 
H. Whrt ie printing? How is it done? 
R. They have the .lcttereytut on little 
pieces of lead (made hard sothehow,) thésé 
call types; and they pick thei ap, let- 
ter by letter, and put them imorder so ag to 
naks words—and these ate atrmnged into 


know? 
R. Why, Mr. Ower and Mies Wright 


and Mp; Jennings carry on the paper, ‘and 
they go on4o prove that there is no-God. 
and so the bible can't bé true, because it. 
pretends to be the word of God. , 
No Godt No devil! 
May be I wont have a frolic. hy then a 
body may git drunk and swear and Sgt 
and if he ehould kill a fellow it would ) 
eat matter. But stop: How do they 
now? I don't like tobe chested. 
R. Why they say its just a superstitious 
notion that people have. NolLocy eversaw 
God; and @ can’t be expected to be- 


ed to tell us, that in the seulements, people 
went to school and. learned to read she 
ssid how daddy and her could’nt read, that 
Was the reanon they did’nt take any books 
with 'em when they moved out on the range, 
BotI never heard about newspapers, and 
Free Enquirers. 

This is a book, (showing on? ;)gee, it 
li@thade of paper hike this; but then ut is 
folded and bound up between paste. boards, 
covered with leather, so a8 to Keep it 


. Well now, stranger, eines 

[ee Won't take any pride in what I have 
Pdlike to know more about the 
Peper, vou call it. .What's it for? 


| 


See. 


boys !—! 


lieve contrary tp the evidence of tneir sen- 
te 


senteutes; and so on till they get all theao 
letters set. up to make one side; then they 
put them up in @ particular ordér’on flat 
stope that's fixed in a printing press. ‘Then 
| they bluck the types and lay the paper om, 

and preps flat bourd on them, andgo 

mee it look like thisside. ‘Then they 
the a-different urder, 


to rake ‘diferent Words, and through 
the wosk técprint the other sidv. 


What you call a letter? Let ine, 


Thope are la letters at the ton 
is hose hings are 
dethat little tiny thing a 
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| | 
| 
| 
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anu ed cancer on the right 
which the ideas remained, but the sensi- 
that | ‘waic d the 
tne fl. seemed abstshed, suggested the 
ge | plan’ of operating while the nagnetic,, 
you here rived, ste attended mass, returned home, 
“thie om f  & | daring her magnetic slumber. M. Clo- 
the fellow's -orkzy.”"How do went on well. She had suffered nothing, 
nd Mr. Jennings, ing her c 
come right eut, ‘how can febrile irritatio of pain, were entirely 
Cato: Well, Scip, how gode worl wid 
as Lean see, you don't know, Cato. + 
but hab attend to” de ‘wood sat high 
gee bat it might happen » nis, and I dos’nt mix mach wid-de high [ere 
‘ag Gasy as all this class. But, if-you hab time to spare to 
ihe dialogue ceased: and I }teach me de fuss rules of perliteness;. 
Oup Scour. ing} There he bab no ‘jection to-hear um. 
An Amazohwarrior.—A stou a her as would ~ larn; nebber know any ting 
Olive Higgins, who lives in Oak s ladies on | to larn fore dey know any ting 
weaday, riot in the house. On needay Cato. 
Veleing rousing officer (who istame) wen play do « de 
number of military mancuvres on the | Scip. oufook 
he thought it best to DEG ; Cato. Why bakker, you dat | 
me at him with in they | the Well, dat bees de secon tule 
attacked and beat him with a club in ob gentilty, comly called P COON. 
led heap of stones, hen through White; convicted 
saled herself behind the chimney. the offi- | in March, 1834, was sentenced. om*Brit in 
, who brought her as furious-as | 


barafeced and ent im pds- 
than the following, we have sel- 
ANGEL cAvGHT. The Magazine 
fa Advocate says that while the Mor- 
baprophet, Joe Smith, was in Ohio, 
mgaged in proselyting people to the 
ithofthe ‘Golden Bible,’ he thought 
give additional solemnity to the bap- 
tismal right, by affirming that on each 
1 would appear on the 
Sposite side Of the stream, and there 
main until the conclusion of the cer- 
emony. The rite was administered in 
the evening in Grand River,near Paines- 
Ville, not by the prophet in person, but 
In agreement with 
the prediction of the prophet, on _each 
ccasion a figuré in white was seén on 
he. opposite bank, and the faith. of the 
faithful was greatly increased» Suspi- 
cions as to the incorporeal nature’ of 
ie reputed angel, at length induced a 
jomipany of young men (unbelievers of 
golirse) to examine the quality of the 
host, and having seated themsélves 
awaited its arrival, Their expec- 
tations were soon realized by its ap- 
pearance in its customary position, and 
Pushing from their lair, they succeeded 
i forcing it into the stream, and al- 
h its efforts at escape were .pow- 
they succeeded in 
jumph Ao! the opposite 
ream,-when who should this supposed 
sabitant of the upper world. be, but 
| n prophet himselft {TRoch- 


ecasion an an 


‘by his disciples. 


From the New-York Constellation. 

FLOGGING A VETERAN. 

»In.Massachusetts, during the last war, liv- 
a veteran; whom we shiall-here call bythe 
Mpane of Captain Bi 
pithe people of New: England, opposed to 
Bhat war, while it so happened that a major- 
ny of his were in 
“Nes ran high?’ Phe Captain was a warm par- 
and collision with his 
ponents. But though he was opposed to 
he was not afraid of the devil and all 


ps 
ae He had a sa 


He was, with most 


| reastic turn which was excee- 
rovoking to his opponents; whom he 
with bemg bar-room and grog-shop 
niors, and fighting all their battles .in a. 
umney corner. Dispute 
‘the Captain dealt ont his sarcasms, “‘anid.the 
swar-men blustered in return. 
» “Tf you was a younger man,” said Peter, 
‘Gust, “ Pdigive you'an all-fired lickin.” 
Nevermind my 
tain, ‘* if that’s all y 


dftamdispute arose; 


e,” returnedithe Cap-. 
re afraid 
Tt-would’at be no eredit to lick a man 


enough to be my said the 


-torarme 


talkeabout fre 
in your 
‘disputes occurted so Often, and so’ 
ptovokingly, that Peter Gust and his valorous | 
compeers at last determined that the Capfain, 
old as he was, should have a flogging. ~ But 
instead of undertaking it ation they hi- | 
red a stout he-nigger, as they called lum, to 
do it for them. . 
This sable mercénary came to the Cap- 
‘tain’s house, prepared to execute his commiis- 
‘sion. He had as much courage a8 his em-'| 
ployers, and considerablymore of good man- 
| ners... Not deeming it honorable or polite to 
attack the veteran, without first naming his 
‘objectyhe began— 


Massa: Cap’em Blump, ! come to gibyou You—he 


@hé all-jo-fire lickin.” 

~* You have, ha!’ said the Captain, seiz- 

ing 4 hoop-pole which lay near him. 

“ Yes, massa. But Ino doit on my own’ 
Jeasion. Misser Peter Gusg, he and two or , 
‘three odders, dey hire me.’?» 
Well, you"go home and tell Mister Pe- 
ter Gust, and two or three others, if they have 
“any business with me'to,come themselves,” 


No massa, ‘mufat do dat. promise 


my saker honor, for two quart o’ rum, dat 
A-gib you de mose imfarnal lickin you eber, 


had in youf life. Now Massa Blump, you | 


t'tlown dat hoop-pole; and it dretkly.”” 


Bt 


Why all your 


an,” said the black, 
«Can't tant Well your mae fo: 
you.”? Withethat, he crew” his hoopepoie, 
and was about laying on again, when Cate’s 
lecs recruited wonderfully 5 ahd spriuging Wp, 
he limped home as well as his battered shine 
would permaf. 
When he told his-eto 


ry to Peter Gust and 
his companions, they’stonned, swore like 
s, and declared 
flogged if they lmd'to do it with their own 


at the eld Ca 


‘hus saying, Cato put himself in an attitude |: 


‘fattack, 
_* Get out of the way, you black rascal,” 
‘said the Captaih, before I knock you down-”? 
“ T muss lick you, massa,” ail the perse- 
_wering negro, still making demonstrations of 
‘my honor”be'$n a stake. . I bég’your pardon 
moge uncerely. You heber injure me;* but 


‘hat I "gage to do, boun’ to do. Dat is the- 


honable ting, Massa Blump.”’ 
" “ Get-out of the way,” said the Captain 
‘again, “ don’t trouble me with your jaw.” 
wid my jaw, massa—lI no bite-+I 
take amy fist.” Then doubling up his hnge 
~| bjack paw, he made a pass at the Captain.— 
* But the veteran, who knew how to adapt his 
Warfare to the nature of the enemy, stepped 
haside, very dexterously for an old man ; and 
téhing the hoop-pole a sweep, took Cato full 
upon the shins. bn 


hopped, and rolled over, and ribbed his shins, 
‘and bawled with all his might— 
“Oh, Massa! ‘massa! you kill me dead! 


‘you bréeak-my shih. Ob ! don’t tush me a- 
gin, 1 Keg op-you massa Blump. .My. brain 


all smash out 


Your brains ?* owhere the devil do’ you 
your, braing -havn’t touched.your 


wat make me so, massa. 
trike my head, I’no mindit. But, Oh, gosb- 
a mighty ! trike a poor black fellow onde shin! 


dat beat me all to nossin—] no - 


up your black now,” ‘said 
the Captain, “and clear out. And hark here’ 
io you tell those ¢owardly white niggers 

“that sent you here to be flogged, that if they 
will come themselves, I am ready. to treat 


with them upon fhe same ternts.” 


e blow was sufficient. — 
dropt the mercenary, and kicked, dnd 


in must® 


1 was,shaking it down ifito hil 
er Cap’em Blimp be ready for 
hoop-pole all cut and dry, he 
ble on you, allin @ heap. Hew 
~dat Cap’em Blump! 
ed,”. said Peter Gust; 
is own courage by blus- 


take a-mah.te do dat, Guss,™* 
ho*sat groating over his 
* an if you take ant 
ou no tush hine—yeow let misser 
ereafter, forebe 
Péter Gust and his compeers blastered 
bout, swore, drank rum, afid finally set out 
ta put their threats~ ir execution against thé 
sturdy olé€aptain- But their courageplike 
that-of Bob Acres ,agged 
the advice of Cato ‘was ado 
ded the attempt at flogging the Veteran. 


. .CONJECTURES. 
A horse with his. nose in a bag, 

Asprebably thinking of corn ; 
A-~vestmeiit reduced to a rag, | 
« «Is enough have been worn; 
A sceptic who buggies at douhts, | 

May silently*swallow.a sip; 

.- And, @-polities, they who-ere ‘ outs,’ 
” “May possibly with to get in. 

A lady, When @ressiag for church, 
ritaps* have a thoug’t of this ear 
lover, when left jn thé Jutch, 
With maudlin may*bother your mirth ;. 
Wyer, Who frowns af a fee, 
ay moved by some deeper pretence 4 
And a man who is ha | ; 

«. In a state of most pathful suspense. 
‘Exetupive ann Inciupme.—A wag 
one day asked his friepd, ** How many knaveg 
do you suppose are in this streef beside your¥ 
sides myself,” replied the other 
hin-a“hegt, “do you ‘mean to insult 
Well then,” said the first, flow mahy da 
‘you reckon including yourself.” 
- Well, Samy shall we have rain or snow 
about these'times ? Oh;*I don’t know, re4 
plied Sant, looking wonderous wise, but] 
am jncline to think we shall have 
it may be snow, but that- will depe 
much upon*the weather. 

; s Latest.—Why is Monongahela 
bridge, (which was. half carried away 
late treshet,) like the reform bill! 


‘give itup? -Because a new batch of pierg 
must be created, before it can be passed. 


ASTRAY PIG.—James g, of Nashville, 
advertises his wife as an a 
bed and board, She ought to. be pounded. 
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house again, that he would be remember- 
hed and welcomed with cordiality. Me mast, 
indeed, occasionally concede something, to fae 
lwhiliarity and curiosity, but with an athiable spi- 
‘rit ‘and courteous deportment, he would not 


/ 
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from frome m a earnage, it is contrary lo 
for bim to permit a woman to ride with bine G 
any accouot whatever. It is contrary 
ow the gift as they call it, to leave any bare Gam 


with \or gates open, or leave-any thing they use 
Hits proper ptace, conséquentty they seldom have 
| Americans,.and he was told, that even the thing lost. It is artording to the 
iaeity der for all to endeavor to keep all things ta orders 
plesiami, would be commonly repaid, by the|} olence.aind carelesmens, they say is directly) 
janication of valuable lecal information order of God ; 
ry inan, be was cautioned not to presume that A dirty, 
members of the families at public ho they say canvot-teavel inthe way of 
he families at public houses j, contrary to order to talk oud, to shut) 
be treated with levity, for he would find hard, to dase for 
that fathers and brothers were at hand, and pe- |} 
| ceniary at to make a in any respect; even 
phe walking the floor, they must be carefa) not 
ithis gentleman had travelled fourteen months m Sant, 
the United States, he came to the town where and 
five ; all that are ig health go to work about] 
his adviser resided, and thanked him for bis cau- |) me | 
thet ther had weap af the great. ‘samrise in-door mechanics, in the winter, work | 
pest service to him, that be had found the predic- 
}tions fully verified and himself treated with hos- 
pit lity and kiodness, while he had seen others 
| of hiscountrymen, pursuing an opposite deport- 
jmeat, méet with very unpleasant treatment, and 
Creating both for themselves and others pe?pe- 


paper to-day contains 
Siliiman's Tour from Huriford to Quebec.— We 
¥e. read this little voleme with much pleasure; 

® have found ia it something to instruct and 
Och to amuse, conveyed in that easy. style off 

brrationsuited to the subject, and ereditable tp 
@tasteof the writer. Geological uicés are 
terspersed, Which though valuable to somit 
acders, will be passed over by others, 
ated with several well execited engravings 

Mlected by Mr. Jocelin, a young man who ade 

bmp: Mr. Sillimanjim the tour. Some eg: 

acts from the work will be its best recomaren- 
The article eutitled “Peculiarities it thé 
ainiers of American Inus” contains a, usefpl 
son for foreign ‘travellers. 

wus. part of New Hartford where we 
ped pleasaitly » crerp thang was afd 
atly anil p and we; 


by one of those comely respectable voter 
en (a Uaughter of the landlord) who, se ‘ 
ovr public houses, perform these services, 
itheut departing the most eurrect, 


| + wag his wife before he believed, she, in health,’ 
nurses atid waits upon him. Tiany of them trans-} 
Lebanon he entered the village of the|| gress thé rules and orders‘of the church, they} 
Ghaker$'so called, of whom he gives an enter- are nothelf in anion.till they confess their transs} 
worship, which I bad no opportunity 


Miable-and amiablé department, * hed seeing said to be extravagant than for- 
Phisis a peculiarity in the this ; dancing still practised, but with 
antry, which is not at once moderatign, and for a good many years,| 
eigner, especraliyan Euglishman, Suche} | Guay have towlance naked, which. was for- 


reson, if uminstructed in the genius of the codn- 
_alniost of course presomes, that all those; 
om he sees in public houges.are in servile @t-| 
tions., Ifhe adopt towards them an ipa perious 
harsh manner, he gives offence, and produ- 
scoldness, and possibly resent ment, so that she | 
ecview endaim mutual dissatisfaction. If the] 
veller should write a book, he, of course, en- 
ses ou the rudeness of American mangers, & it 
ery possible that even ibe servants of our ins 
y give. him some occasion for such remarks, 
hey are treated as persousia their coudtfion 


exes. . Théir elders exercise great infifignce 
lover-the minds ofthe young people. The latter 
thielieve that the former Hold a direct and perso- 
itercourse with.Christ and the Apostles, and 
that the elders possess the power of inspecting 
thoughts and their most secret .ac- 
“Tn the great hofise at Lebanon there, are 
hear ah handred ; the men live in their sever) 
apartments oa the right, as they coter the hoyse 
and the women on the left, commonly four in a 
are in Earpoe.” Some*years singe to! room, They kneel in the morning by the side 
Postisharan dana to predicts the ob- P| the bed as toon as they rise, the same before they 
causes which often disgpst the English end down ; aleo' before and after every meal.— 
éhe Americans when the former are tra- The brethren and sisters generally eat atthe 
linc among the latter, and specally in ‘the » |bame time, at two long tables placed in the kitch- 
er towns aud Villages, were faithfwlly jon, men at one and women a; the other; during 
It wt strongly recommended to which time they sit on henches and are all silent. 
gather to as.atavou, whathe bad aqight 


} | Phey go to their meals walking in order, one di- 
demand as treat” the of the) rectly after the other ; the head of the family or 
public houves with marked resp and these 


takes the GF the and one 

landeven the cervante with kindness and courte- |i | Several women are employed cooking and wait- 
terms and epithets which the table—they are commotly 
itheir duties as light as povsible, to manifést no or woman to sleep alone, bat two of the bre: 
| peculifities, to no sleep together, and the sisters the same.— 
with? wines and it is centrary to order.for a*man to be alone with 
leockety. was assured, that with such,a spi- Woman, touch one another. If a 
he would be treated with respect and kind, | female 

obtained for hime ehoald he ever Visit the) i), » Or to beyalone, 
| id woman are not allowed to converse together 

‘eaeept in the presence of some of the brethren 
sisters, ‘They sometimes have what they 
gait uaion meetings, when several of the brethren 
Aiud sisters meet together, sit and converse and 
émoks their pipes, If a man is on the road alone 
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Sti SUE UT? 

_ Tn our respectable Militia System a soldier 
may easily get clear of military ony ty fur- 
nishing a substitute, provided always said 
substitute can cheat the officers into a belief 
that be is bona fide the man to whose names 
he answers. At a late training in this city 
asiout Irishman, just imported, was eimploy- 


THE DOEMAN. 
“ Onan, Hate you watered the rem? Have 
sir,” 


you sanded the brown sugar? Have you get iam 
«« Well then come in to prayers.” | 


the tabaceo 7 Have you mixed the 
One last week we heard the dignified and jiaM 
metbasse 


Stale flour 7° 


ed by a young merchant, of the name of learned — over a glass + 
George Tiffany to in the ranks and and wafer, and thundering away in a grocery, 
clerk called the atthe venders and consumers of spiritous 
roll quers. We do net wonder at the Dettor, He 
“John Jenkins!?* ‘ | had been visiting in the neighborhood of the 
here? 7th Ward, doing good as early.us, 4 o'clock, A. 


M., aod with a sudden cap at the door scarcely 
gave timehfor putting on the stockings. One 
lady was distinctly heard tacry, “Pray Doctur, 
do let me put on my——morning géwn!” But 
that an unmentionable Dough head should stop 
his waggon, and instead o feeding’ the hungry 
Mouths of wi Bread, 
proceed’ to dowo the theoafs.uf the people 
TRACTS and RUM NOTICES, acgompanied by his 
sage remarks, is intolerable. .1f tle Rev. Mr. 
Kirk’s people will to insult 
and brow tevery body they meet, into their 
measures, for Heaven's sake send tnen who have 
one idea above their waistbantls. We are for re- 
form ; for advice in-season; for cragirY te 
wards the unfortunate, above all ; but the insig- 
nificant puppy who not long-since chalked on 
the Hoor for glasses around, and like a bragga- 
docia, boa of his. winniggs at checkers, des 
serves the cat 0’ vide tails of bis hypoeritical 
bréetbren of the church! Is the scourge. of a 
JUST and RIGHTEOYS Gop to be made a weapon 
in.the hands of fanatics, (Call them what you 
lease) Wherewith to ‘cause Uissepsions among 

indivi end neighhorhdods, and 
crease their daily filchings from children and | 

Jamilies? One word to ouch an “inteér- 
loper'as this—Retire to thy closet, retrace thy 
past life, read the decalouge, and ask this ques- 
tion—How many have f kept of all these? Do 
thd stings of consojence require me to-ease my 
troubled mind by exposing ‘the venial offences of 
others ? Beware, “ skin belr own eels.” isa 
contmon. bet a tgite Maxim. The great Doctor 
contessede bis youthful indiscretions” fest 
werk.” “We recommen? We 
Doeman, to read the -folldwing and shut your 
mouth:— 

Wherefore dost’thou bid mé look 

** At yon dark bound journal book, - 

Where the register appears,” 


“ Peter Pilgarlick !” 
*“George Tiffany”.  « 
Capiain. _Whe dre sot? . 
Teddy.» George Stiffany, sure; aint that 
the jonileman ye’re callid? 
*Capt.. Yes; but you're not the man. 
The divil bure me iff ast. 

Capt. Don?t swear, Paddy. 
Teddy... My isn’t Paddy, sir, atin your 
are... | 

Capt. What then? ... 
Téddy. \s it\the rale truth ye want to} 
‘Row? 
“Caph no lies, . 
Teddy.. Whi then, to tell yéu the rale troth 
Capt. Well, Teddy you may shoul- 
your musket aod anarchy. | 
idy., .Where shall mareb, Captain, | 

Jast where you pleaté> George Tiff- } 

‘any‘isthe mas Iwant 
Teddy. ye, Captaid, I'm the man. 


sachimous. 
Capt. Snenimous? What's that? * 
‘Teddy. surprised’ at your ignorance, 
Captain... But tell ‘me, bavg"t ye never a dig- 


4 


enary aboutye? 

ddy. That's very unfor(taate agin—for 
if ye. had adixenary, ye’d, aisily understand | 
what.1 mane—that isto say, that” Teddy, in| 
Irish is‘equ:falent jist to George Stiffany in 


the American tongue. Don andefstand Of the lapse of twe ars. 
Capt. 1 can’t say I-dd; and’ therefore, Mr, 


Teddy O’Bogg, you haye march-out of 
the ranks, th 
Yeddy. Thank you,captain, dear—bat with 
your laveT wontgo, * . 
Capt. You wont?” 
Teddy. No, #ont—alwaysaxin your lave; 
becaze, as | jist (anid Fe, my is Teddy 
O’Bogg, and, Teddy “’Pogg if Geoffe Suffeny 
—and weé’re both one all (We same, axin your 


ne Loxipgton,{ Ky.) Gazette ndtices 
the exhibition in place, of a. Miss 
Snyder a young lady, about 19 years of 
age, who is reg«rded aé one of the great. 
est natural curiosities ever seen. The 
lady bas neither hafids nor arms, nor is 
there to be seen the least appearance of 
an arm! She has one leg and foot com- 
plete, with the exception of the toes being 


only four instead: of five.” . The outer leg 
Mr ‘Bagg , has but one joiot (that of the anki+) and 


is only about half the length of the first; 
the foot havidg«on it, (like the 
four toes.~ She is 3.feet one inc 

bigh, weighing 60 lby. is in possession of 
ali her mental faculties, converses very 
fluently on any subject; and 18 Very fond 
of engaging in conversation with ber] 
visiters. She sows, knits paints, cutsa va-] 
riety of flowers, watch papers, &c. and} 
writes.wolerable well with her foot. 


Teddy. \can’tbe done 
Capt. 
Teddy. No bow in fason, I mane ; for Tl 
jist tell you how’ tis, captain. Misther George 
Stifany bought me for all this day, to ans 
ther to his name, for a pint of whiskey and 
‘ one dollar.lawful money ; and I’m not the boy 
to be afther desarting my post. 
Capt. Corpral, take a file of men, and] 
march Teddy O’Bogg out the ranks. | 
Teddy. Shall 1 be one of the file? 
Corp. You! How will you go to work to} 
march yourself out?” | 
Teddy. \iishow ye, Corporal, dear. Bat 
in the first place I'd jist obsarve that Misther 
George Stiffany may be his ownself hereafter, 
and be hanged to him, With. this praffis, 
jontiemen soldiers aad fallow offisthers, I lave 


- 


The Georgia Convention on the 13th 
instant, by » vote of 126 to. 123, determ 
ined.that representation in the House of | 
Representatives in that State shoul! be] 
apportioned on the basis of the free white 
Sopulation.. An attempt was made the 
Puext day toreconsider this vote, but it] 
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ublic liberty, 


irom different parts of the 
-“ESDAY, 


‘i including some of those who addres- 


/ed the people of the Union in Janu- 
ary last,.on the subject of the next 
Presidency, have met together for 
(he purpose of concerting and adopt- | 


oti the silyer of 
the x ~ was reddening with bis 
blogd, a8 he was born back to the ci- 


<y, and to his home, to spread pale 


ing such a course, as may appear ne- 


ness anf constermation through thejy 

guard against thealarming 
had evite, oath which the country is now 

arth cold, pale ing to cohcentrate the suffrages of 
| . “di those opposed to the appointment of 
From the Columbus Journal and Sentinet,|| his successor, by the President of the 
of July QAth. . United States, and to its ratification 


PUBLIC MEETING. ° 

At a largs and respectable meet- 
ing of democratic citizens of the 
State of Ohio, opposed to the nomi 
ation of Martin) Van and 
Ricnarp M. Jonnson, as canditates 
for the Presidency and ‘Vice Presi- 
dency, by the office holders’ Conven- 
fon which met in the city of Balti- 
more on the 20th of'May ‘ast, held 
pu to notice, in the city o | 
Columtus, on the evening of Satur-| 
day the 18th inst. Joseph Ridgwayy’ 
Esq. was called to the chair, and Dp. : 
W. Deshler appointed Secretary: 
On motion of Anthony W 


by the Baltimore Convention, is not 
the elepation of an individual, nor the 
interest of aparty; but the preserva- 
tion of owe Jiberties, and the welfare 
ofour country, We, therefore, in 
poite all who are not willing to submit 
ito the nomimation of the dependents 


look with a jealoustye on the en- 
croachments of power, the~ great 
characteristic of denilicratic princi- 
plés in the best days of the Republic 
—and all who are desirous of restor 
ing oar political institutions to their 
pristine purity, and vigorous useful- 
ness—to-yield their individual pref 
erences, and local partialities, and to 

reventing the election of 


of Ross county,it was . 
ittee- of five 


Resolzed, That a 
apt airman, to 


pre ddress to the Demo- 
cratic Ohio, expressive 
of this meeting on the} 
subject of the Presidential gnd Vice*™ 
inaffen of candidates for these high 
offices, as lately made by the office- 
holders’ Convention in od 2 
Whereupon, the following gentle-|°°" heads, and wee 


unite in ve 

Marfin Van Buren, as the successor 
‘of Gen. Jackson. To effect.“a’con- 
stimmation” so “devoutly to be wish- 
ed,” is a matter of such delicac 

i difficulty, that the spoils men al- 
exuit-in our want of organiza- 


ew,” (that 1s) by 


lows: 


To the Free and i 


—— institutions, and feel that 
|the so of civil liberty are in 


and sabversive of our ||i0g or acting for themselves on pab- 


ing such measures, and recommend- | 


prevent the patronage of the govern- 


ion Executive patrogage—all who’! 


lic affairs, save only when summon- 
ed to the polls to vote for the nomi- 
nee of the present Executive incum 
bent, and ofa self created Conver 
tion, who arrogate to themselves the 
exclusive title of Democrats, while 
laboring te concentrate all power, 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, 
in the hands of a single individual.— 
Already has the mandate gone forth, 
that to question the nomination, “ei- 
ther before or aftér it is made,” is to 
incur the displeasure of him, whose 
smile is the road to official station, 
and whose frown is death to the po- 
litical aspirant. That freedom of 
speech, of opinion, and of conscience, 
which was once the pride and glory 
of every American citizen, is dix 

ountenanced if not-interdicted by 
ihim, who felt it to be his duty, “to 


iment from being brought into conflict 
lwith the freedom of elections;” for 
it is now ‘inculcated as a duty, not fo 
speak of the relative merits of the can- 
lidates before.a nomination, and @ 
igh call themip 
question Those whe 
have not given in their adhesion to 
}the’nominee, are -held to be aliens 
jand enemies to the Commonwealth, 
and liavé ‘no part-nor lot in the.ad- 
ministration. The old democratic 
imaxim, that ours is a government of 
ithe people, for the people, is explo- 
the-resultis, that it is gov- 
ernment of “the ay for the party; 
the offices being held as “spoils,” be- 
longing to the victors, with which to 
reward their friends, and punish 
itheir enemies. It is therefore as 
necessary “to shoot the deserters,” 
| to preserve subordination and fideli- Bi 
ity in the rank and file of the office- 


r 
been presented by one oft those who 


culiar objects 
their constit- 


| | 

| Ik | | 
| | 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 

fort, as a 

im success. 

| ven spirit, har 

for the de as itis to 

inted said Committee, | | legiance and loyalty, by 
Meret you see, that a list of some 
ache, Ralph Osborn, ind. Johu from the ||twenty. Post Masters to be removed, 
10,| hands of one man and his dependents |{that more zealous and faithful par- 
short period, re- land. retainers, and thus substitute 
rted back an A reat) which was'/what they call the wice of tthe | 
read, modified, and agreed‘to, as fol- for jisclaim all proscription for opinion’s 
{fellow Citizens: is the pe 

},. The pro Executive favere/i- 
|oldere’ Convention at Baltimore, hav-|hitherto in this country,|}uents had shown, by refusing to-re~ 
ing prod ced a crisis in the politicaljone man, (a Mr Rucker,) without jelect th m, that th cortege eh, Bigs 


[From the N, Y. Evening “tar.] 
SINGULAR DISCLOSURE. 
Many of our readers are aware that Mrs. Alston, 
the accomp!ished daughter of col Burr, lefi George- 
town, S. C., her residence for this port some twen- 
ly years agv, and among the passengers was Mr. 
Timothy Green. The vessel was supposed to have 
| foundered at sea in an equinoxial storm. We copy 

| from the Mobile Register the following singular 

closure: 


The fate of Mrs. Alston, the accomplished lady 
of Gov. Als‘on, of South Carolina, and daughter of 
Aaron Burr, has been shrouded in mystery fo: more 

i than twenty years. Occasionally, indeed, some 
gleams of light have been thrown arvund her melan- 
choly end, and the belief is that she fell a victiin to 

| piratical atiocity.. So.ae three-yeare ago it was cur- 
| rently reported that a man residing in . one of the in- 

terior counties of this state, made some disclosures 

| on his dea*h bed which wert to confirm the confes- 
sions previously made by a culprit on the gallows, 
that the vessel inwhich Mrs. Alston sailed, was 
acuttled fot the sake, of her plate and effects. . The 
tollowing articles which we copy fiom the Alabama 
Journal, goes to throw some additional light an the” 
subject. The facts mentioned in it are new to us 
and will be, probably to most of our readers: 


CONFESSION OF A PIRATE.—The public no 
doubt, remember the “story of the dagghter of Aa- 
ron’ Burr, who was the wife of Gov. Alston, of S. 
Carolina. On the return of het father from Europe; 
about the year 1812, she.embatked Charleston 
on a visit to him at New-York, en;bvard a privateer 
built vessel, andl was never heafd @ afterwards. It 
seems that he: frends first thought the” vedeel 


concluded that it was wrecked and lost. It.appears 
irom the statement of a repectable mercha:t of Mo- 
bile, that a man died in that city, recently, «hocon- 
tessed to his physician on his dying bed that he hid 
| been a pirate, and helped destroy the vessel and all 
the crew and passengers, on which Mrs. Alston had 
embarked for New-York. He declared, says this 
gentleman, that atter the men were all killéd, there 
Was an unwillingness on the part of every pirate to 
take the li fe of Mrs. Alston, whohad not resisted 
or fought therm, and therefore, they drew lots 
Who shoul’ perform the deed, a3 it had to be done. 
The lot fell on this pirate, wl.o declares that he ef- 
fected his object of putting the lady to dewh, by lay- 
ing a plank along the edge of the ship, half on itand 
haif off, or over the edge, and made Mrs. Alston 
walk on tha! plank till it tilted over in the water with 
her. The dying pirate requested his physician 1% 
make this siury public, but his surviving family will 
| no! permit or consent that the name of the deceased 
should be known. 

The above tale was repeated over and over by the 
merchant before inentioned in the presence of a 
numberof gentlemen whose names can be given. 
He said he received it from the physician himself 
with no other inyinction to secresy than that he 
shodld not disciosé the name of the physician for the 
present. On being asked whether the physician 

was a man of veracily and respeciability, he rephed 
there was no one more soin Mobile. The mer- 
cheyt was warned that his story would get into the 
to which he made no objeotion. 


— 


had fallen into the hands of virates, aud afterwards* 


tween twelve and one o’clock, on Wednesday 
night, the watch heard a strange aoise ip carpen- 
ter’s shop. ‘He took the liberty of entering to try 


whéiber he could ‘absolve the mystery,’ there be- 
ing fo burgleryvin the matter, as the door stood 
most’ invilingly ‘ajar. “The window sashes, dbor 
frames and scaniling rattled aod shook in .a most 
lerrific mabner{ aod without, visible agency. 
“Whe is there,’ paid the waich, ‘ who is 
No answer was feterned and all remained qdiet— 
listenéd and: heard aloud soceze, »Now it is well] 
ghusté never sneeze atany thing; our 

watch) therefore, taking heart of grace, grouped | 
about'th the dark, guided in some measure bY the 
lt supfiressed breathing of the sneezer, wht was 
sufféridg under the effects of a bad‘eoldj unm) at | 
last “his hand came in contact wit® my head. | 
(Headisp,” said watehey. ‘I have won, 


Be 


luacedthed 
| it, outof thé shep | 
und cargied it to a lamp, where his eye was greet: 
ed by the hapless codntenance of Jimmy Newton. 
‘Ab he! youngster, what were you doing there : 
was propdsed as a category to Jimmy, ‘* Nothing, | 
particular,’ said Jim, ‘unless you call sndozing 
sdmething, When I have nothing to do, and notb- 
ing to eat, I make it a practice to go to sleep, 
and whén I bave no place of my ows to sleep ia, | 
sleep in some other person’s place.” 
‘ Janics,’were you not 
‘Not particular—not actually drpok. F came 
from Baltimore—have neither money nor work; 
aod people in this own won't board a fellow un- | 
Jess he can pay for it. There is a necessity for 
my living, since] am alive: therefore I live 
as I can. It % be called living. I am 
knocked about from post to pillar. One chap 
(urns me out, and asother takes me want 
to willend; but itemy luck,andI am 
bagreed, come what will. There’s no hack oft in 
breed.’ Jimmy was committed as a vagrant, 
} there being cousiderable lock np in his breed.— 
| Pensylvanian. 


| 


—_ 


‘ 


One Good Turn Deserves Anpther.—A 
fashionable lady of the West End, some- 
time ago,.ehgaged a foot boy, and gave 
special instruction, that two days in the 
week all inquiries respecting her should be 
replied to by “not at home.’ The boy 
turned out q thief anda tippler, so that 
before the term she announced. to him, he 
must quit his situation On this the boy 
applied to her for a character, which she 
refused, on the ous of the impossibilit 
of saying any thing in his favor. “Well, 
lady,” replied the urchin, “that’s too bad, 
many alie I’ve told to please you—you 
might surely tell one to please me.” 
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Gave wasclosed hy three thin pieces of slate stone, 
pudely cut at the upper ends into a conical form, 


effects of the weather, The boys hiviig remov- 


12 inches in. whith. were | 17 Lilli- 
putian ing two, tiers of eight each, 
and oneon a third just begum, Each of the cof- 


“laid out,’" With a mimic representation of all 
the funeral ings. which naually form the last 
of about 
three or four inehes in regularly shaped, 
andemt outifrom of the 
exception of the-lids, we nailed down with 
wire springs or common braes pins. The lid and 
formed wi pieces of tin, 
| the wood with great care and regularity. Anoth: 
er remarkable .circunistance* is, that many y 
must have elapsed since the first intépmiént took 
place in this mysterious sepulchre, and it is ales 
evident that the depositionganust have been, made 
and at cOmmderable interyals—facts indi- 
tier. of 


by the rotten and decayed state-of the first 
} tier. and their wooden Mtimmies, thie 

wrapping clothes being in some instances entirely 
monidered away, while others show various de- 
grées of decomposition, and the coffin last ed, 
and its shrouded tenan are as clean and as 
wfew days had since their entomb- 
ment, As before stated, there were in all sevén- 


destroyed by the boys pelting them at each other 
as unmeaning and contemptible trifles. None of 


subject can accountin aby way for this singular 
faitesy of the. human mind.” The idea 

rather above insanity, and yet much beneath ra- 
tionality, nor is any auch freak recorded in the 


Mourper witt gentleman 
of Washington caunty, Maryland, while 
travelliug through’ the State- of Obi, 
lately discovered, near Newark, a man 
by the namie of Dean breaking stones on 
the road side, whoin he immediately re- 
cognized as an individual who had fled | 
from the county in which he had resided, | 
fourteen years ago, to escape a proseci- 
for murder, He was forthwith ar- 
rested, and hasiince been identified by 
another person, though he entirely deares 
dty knowledge of the cause of bis im- 
grisombent.- “He was removed to Ma- 


ryland for ‘trial. — _Baltsmore Patriot. 


Apsovrnment or Concress.—The 
Senate on Monday the 9th inst. concur- | 
red in the resolution of the House of 


Ropreseptatixgs, to adjourn on the 30th. 


while a number of boys were am meelves Honey.—Mr. Francis _—“ ‘of New- 
: andisccluded spot, a. small opening in ore Daily Advertiser, has devoted himself for | 
of rocks, the peculi pearance of et. Track oy twenty years past to the management of} 
tracted their attention. mouth of this little 


and so placed as to p » the interior from the 
edthese tiny slabs, red an aperture about 


fins contained a miniature figure of the human 
form, ent ont in wapd, the faces in particular be-| 
ing pretty. wellexecuted. ‘They were dressed | 
from head to foot im cotton clothes, and decently | 


teen of these mystic coffins; bat a number were’ 


the learned with whom we have conv on the | 


bees, and has made some interesting im- 
|provemente in cultivating, and especially 
in the mode ot making their honey. By 
means‘of the glass hive, with its appenda- 
get of glass boxes, tumblers &c. the ope- 
rations of the swarm are made visible, and 
the fullest possible oppprtaaiy is thus af- 
forded to study on their habits. A good 
hive usually contaiis a population of froin 
6:to 10,000. One hive, which « celebra- 
ted modern naturalist had-the’patience to 
examine, contained 1 fémale, (the que 
who -tolerates no other of her sex in the 
33 moles, 5635 workies, 44 ages, 
end worms. To ace odate this 
popilation thefé were 3302 ébb cells, 
for the et a ingibees ; 62 cells con- 
taining read; and 236 cells, ‘in 
whieh honey hed’ been lai up. Number 
of cells, 3690 ; population, 5864, Suchis 
this interesting comrmnity ; an example 
of ‘taste, decorum and obedience to 
the laws, as at as of industry and" prac- 
tical usefulnéss !* A community which mer- 
its by-itsananifold. virtue something better 
tian the worst of punishment—to be de- 
firé and brimstone,’ In: the 
tised by Mr, Kelsey, we have 
ali the benefit ‘of their industry, -without 
injuring the operatives. -We confess that 
we esteeni the discoverer of this humdiie 
expedient better entitled to the hanors of 
a monument than Field Marshal Blatcher. 
Blutcher destroyed his thousands ; the bee- 
benefactor has pfeserved his tens “of. thou- 
sands.. Blutcher’s. monument is of mar- 
ble—the bees should raise one of honey-| 


eomb to their preserver ! 


| 


Degrading effect of pre- 
terided free thinker had béen repeating’ a 
huraber of absurdities in. compaty, to prove 
that we havé no souls, As fhe company 
were contented with staging at hiny with 
out replying; he finally. addressed a lady, 
and asked her with an air ‘of triumph, what 
phe thought of his philosophy? “I-think, 
pir,” she replied, ‘that youthave beéa 
pioying a good deal of talent and shrewa- 
ness to prove yourself a beast’? . 
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Exhilirating Gas.—The effects of the Protox- 2 Al 
ile of Azote or Nitrous Oxide Gas, on Mr. Sou Yen 
they, the poet, and others, as recorded by Dr. | 7 
Ure, are as follows: 


ie 


off 
7 
: and an apprehension of which he | ; +. 
Was unable todivest himself His first definite | ORIGINAL POETRY. _ 
war gam were a fullness one dizziness in the wae 
bead, such as to induce a of falling. This . per" 
by a laugh, which \ the Editor of the Troy Post. 
icy, but highl pleasurable, accompanied with a inclosed were: Thus! 
| peculiar thrilling in the extremities ; a sensation 
perfectly new and delightfal. For many bours Lavinia during het laft fatal illness ;— erous 
he imagined that his taste Giey express that pious refignation which the has al- | 
a were more acute, and is certain that ; : | 
he felt unusually and cheerful tathe many ond | 
cond experiment he felt pleasare still superior, , fthich she has passed ; and, that calm composere u | sr the 
has once, under = the extrociating pains of dissolving nature, which truft | ad, ha 
y remarked, supposes the atmosphere of | " = 
the highest of possible heayens to be composed Will remicr them seceptalite to her frietds. bt 
of Nitrous Oxide Gas, | ed wit 
“Mr. Wedgew al A the 
ic air without ‘That beats against 
declared it ve no effect whict rans 
in his disbeli After breathing Rage destroy mining 
“ai ths bag from him 7] And lay it and 
ept mg on laborously, with his mouth : - 
open, holiing his nose with heeft hand the Serie brooks. 
| Power to take it off, though aware of the ludi- Thy tempest, raging high, 
porousness of his situation ; all his muscles seemed  Madeutited on itefuty looks, - 
Violent inclination to make antic gestures ; seem- | With steadfast tye. pe 
ed lighter than the atmosphere, and as if about te 
l fatigued after a ride, of which he per- . it har 
a Davy and Robert Kings. | | Op—yourthreats braves 
M. the effect was:still mére powerfal ; | 
the emotions sublime in the extreme.”—Ure's Meso the grave! | 
Dictionary, Wer still the that eadures, 
— Shall mock your force the while, gid be 
wall hat Chara. of grant , each cold, cold grasp of yours, then 
mumeroys monopolies for the supportof kiw go Sitter smile. 
versiment.. Among othere was privilege of | = giolent) 
raanufacturing paper, The water mark en the be fis chin 
tion 
fortunes were made by to celd neglect and scot, 
those who had purchared the exclusivgsight to Pass on heed you not— | 
{ make end vend Tois, among other m ane po- Ve ma m: till form exerci s¢ 
lies, was eet aside by the Parliament that brought y thy 
Sharles to the sceffdld, and by way , And being ape forgot eer | 
thee contempt for the Kir g, hi Webwilithe which sce, eame 
to be taken fiom ;aper, and foo!, wiih his 
and belle, to be shetitued. | Undausited by your wiles, 
that period end bea Draws from ite ewe nobility, they c: 
dmtinet water mark—a fool wearing the its high-born smiles went 
Gress he i¢ Cescribed as appening im, about che or caps 
coursef Brineh morarchs. Cromwe:l, when Ww AG 
ting a dragon grasping 10 en 
rows of fire. afterward by paumg hie Cwn said vee loek of 
cost of arms inits place. When Charles II. came Strike Heart thill bear! vay 
ordered for their jou/nals, bears the name's to This 
water mark tren crdered as an indignity amile nal bated, 
® men knocked down, in New Orleans, 
robbed of his pocket beok, conzining 75 thous: | 
w@olla's in specie, uplitrea | ched | 
dite sure Jwhy deligy? | pinot 
"Dhoo wilt noe find a fearful heart; 
weak, rcluetan, prey :— 
 For'still this fees | 
the tase diimay— 
Bright ia its ows eternity, 
Shall smiling pass away! 
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| SALGERINE ENTERTAINMENT. A8 6000 45 he Was relieved 18 turban, hooded 
gives, from the parratiwe of a snakes were brought to him. He .took one, 
who was present, the following twisted. jt round his neck, continuing to dance 
ofa at Algiers, by all the time the ferocious whings of 
Bon AbdsAlla, chief of the tribe of the tiger) A piece of raw meat 


‘ at 
son of Mohammed, a child appeared an unattainable beleht, he 
yaying fallen sick, his|#) tenehed it with a bound, and it with Considerable portion were struck 

a the disciples of Bep-Aissa, beings took scorpions by the tails fj im- reve 


d, the day wagiixed, and a|{/'ibg first let them run upon their hand then ate Hi} their reason, 
Borope-|| them. Burning’ coals’ were also” ‘brought, 
| ammed’s resideneey Which is|{ scattered on the ground, The negro and two Mm Cangerous- 
me Casbah, On entering, we found the others of the most epee dancers, threw their | ° old, was blistered on ber tight’ Wrist, on-het 
quite vacant. On one side,|{ arms round each other's waists, and,:thus united le 
gallery, the chief of the Ai-Saoua was » trampled on the red Wot coals with their teat, the 
having other\chiels ranged by his side,|| naked fect, scattering thetn in all directions. The m bole about as large as -woyld be made 
and telt—The other side galleries were|| negro took one of the burning coals, placed it by a good-sized buék was pierced by the eled: 
Mwith acrowd of Arebs and Moors seated, |} between his teeth, paraded about with an air of 119k Stheogers the Sole of each. en krought 
Sie lower “¢hamber was also occupied by |} triumph, and by his breath made the sparks radi- Bh iddesea oy were much swollen and looked red and 
Suimans of all races, placed in the eastern |f ate from his mouth. Still the dance continued site > et they “had been dippakin water not 
Beer on carpetsa—Along the upper gallery, q 


with increasing ardor, At length one } to raise « blister, @&cept on ths 
ranged the women, al! so closely veiled that exhausted, and sank to the poste 5 poh a his, oa Tan where a holes were burnt im the 
of their persons could be seen but their |} two servants came, took him aside in their arms, She could har stand, 
Sand Wriltiant eyes.—On our introduction, laid him gently on his back, and, after: ri ing 
mayer, they removed to the terrace looking his body to restore the circulation of his were exoetdingly od whieh 
the court, in order that we might have they took him by the hands, and tossed fim up eted so as to be aboot the’ house apparenthy 
position.—After the accustomed into the air, recyjving him in their arms die next morming. éxcept a slight Jemeness 
of welcome, the festival began. «The came down. By this process, the man became on Looks 
ving distributed right and left twelve rude restored, so fur as to be able to resume his seat her Shoes torn hom her in 
Saerines, avithout any bells attached to them, among the musicians, beating his tam ne, jp manner. Other children were burnt on dgfierent parts | 
wenn to beat his own with the back of his} and singing with no apparent diminution o y- B of their bodiés. All‘of them, we believe, were in a tee 
hand, and was all the others,keep- sical powers. The Europeans retired about good degree ergd the next morning, except a 
Sethe same time With perfect accuracy. midnight, but the.aame scene was up taughter of Sister, who Was pasar, ho 
ae sounds wer@accompanied by a monotonous § late hour in the morning. The Ai-Saouas of oe not dangerously so. 

which, theagh produced a rath- Algeria are, however, said to be truly moderate | lightning was Gwing to the 
mees in honor o n-Aissa. ong, af lar orgies at Tanziers, it is related that. whe ied i 

man, as if moved by the spirit, came forth ita when the tit sone diree 

wai began to dance and leap, first on one leg,and 

hen the other, in cadence, at the same time 


or four feet deep, into 
frowing- his head backwards and forwards so 


ut. The boy escaped others appeap»to have been depfived, for time, of 


enthusiasm was at its utmost height, a child inf whichotie lower and there 
circle was heard to ery; it was immediat instead of be: 

gefzed these representatives of the fu 0 where it cogid communi- 


| cate with some condiicting substance. It might j 
torg to pieces, and devoured before the faced of |} Well Have cut offat the of the 


Holentiy that alternately he struck his breast with parents, not even the mother making the || As alight Bave 
chin, and his shoulders with the back of his least sign of opposition, being satisfied it || at the } 
head, and became black in the face, like a person | Was doomed to be a sacrifice to Gop !” entered the side of the house about midway from | ia 
feete lexy. Others rose successive- the eaves to the and « at sone | 

ly, atid hirin this eemed devotionary | other place lower . Iytore aff the clapboards 

exercise. Soon they felt a) the inflnence of Ben- ahd covering for some extent abdnt the place where 

Aissa.: one faficied hi i to have been turned Hi it first entered. Thence it seems to have spread iteelf | 
mio lion ; others, inte Ugers, jackalls, hyenas, directions through the lower part uf the house. 

Gmels and other animals, each imitating the are ck melee atid the méerk$ of the fluid : 
firings, howls and crigs his imaginary beast, considerable over | 
Their appearance wa® té@frific, for, as soon as} dron, which 


they forward to the dance, servants | the Standing | 


went up to them, divested them of their turbans, direct}y 

Of caps, and upper garments, throwing over them [From the Worcester ( Mass.) Spyaf July 5-| The 
A white ‘burnons, whith govered all but their WONDERFUL BSCAP end 
hends, which were eptirély shorn, except one escape, fram. by light- The clogd” from which this shock proceedéd was 
lock of hair on the crewm, When the magnetic then,thatwe now place on record, perhape-tite we have*befare.nid, small; But little sain fell 
effect of the dance appeased to be at its height, |TPee"™ octurred in this country. Onthe afternoon of Fil from is at all, and, at the time the house was struck, 
fed-hot iron shovels wrought in, and were the 30th ult., ~ “gs y schools, | | we believe the sun shone bright. The discharge of 
eagerly struck by thesinfatuated dancers repeat- the fuid appeared to be very heavy oue, andthe es- | 
with their hands an@some even licked them |[ cape may be considered most remarkable. — 

with their tongues; the @pusic and the-dance ra- | The occasion will Jong be memorable to those who 


ing on with increase@ evergy After a time, ohich 1 proceed 

Bose of the volaries food, To one very of 
was presented » piece of glass; at first, he shook | of shower, they were 
his head in sign of refusal, but on its being of: | Tiga au the hope that they would have time to reach 
fered to another, he seized it with avidity, cran- | before it should ram.” Tt how- 
ched it with his teeth, and swallowed it. ‘The @¥er, that than them 
same voracity was displayed by others as to the |} left the zoom, when the bullding was struck by a 

spinous leaves of the cactus. A negro was at heavy discharge of the waien spent) 
moment seized with an extraordinary ardor, OF force in the lower of the house, par- 
Springing into the air to an immeasurable height | tieularly in the vestry where the ehildren were as- 


gitati |sembled. “The scene which eashed may be imagined | 
| Mid agitating bis head ae the others had done. the S80 children who | 


| on the Sd mst. About 4 o'clock a small cloud came were. present, sud we.trust will be re herad with 


| devout thankfalness for the deliverance; net only by 
} ‘hem, bur by their friends. 
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LAW, 


BY WILDER LANN, PHILADELPHIA, 


The morning wind had sunk to sleep on its 
ocean Wed, and left a small, foretopsail schooner 
rocking on the long, smooth swells, away westward 
of the coast of Peru. She wasa gay and gallant 
model ot naval beauty. Light as the frightened 
éea-goll, she rose on the clear deep wave, showing 
ht Tong, low, shining-black hull of faultless mould, 
The tall, elegant, masts stood proudly up with that 
gracetul rake peculiar to this class of vessels; the 
clean polished yards were ewung with the nicest 
accuracy, tapering from the middle with the roun- 
ded symmetry of a lady's finger; the spotless can- 

vase hung in airy folds amid the trim, taut rigging, 
tee the Goating dress of a fairy queen. _ The fig- 
ure-head of a dark-haired Moorish girl, leaned in 
| laughing loveliness from the sbarp, raising bow, as 
ifto kine the glad waters beneath ; with one hand 

am) she held the wild lilly of the Pacific Isles, while the 
other playfully graspe:! a scarf. on which was writ- 


ten “ The Flower of the Sea.” A single flag 
d over the narrow stern; as it flapped aside 
| with the rolling of the waves, it revealed the bright 


| tlazonry of the Spanish arma. 

Toone ontaught in ses lore, the vessel mght 
| have passed for a.peaceful carrier of trade, but a 
seainan would have remarked that she was built 
for sutpassing swiftness, without regard to barthen. 
He would Gave tok! you that she was too pretty to 
be any thing else than a smuggler or pirate, such 
displaying a more elastic taste than 
their less romantic brethren of the salt water, Elis 
keen eye, too, would have detected the dark mouth 
of a cannon, known to the craft by the name of 
* Long Tom,” larking mysteriously under a heap 
of cannon and coiled rope, just aft the foremast. 
All doubts as to character were put to rest by the 
i motly crew of whiskered d that covered 
the deck. Some slept half naked in the hot son, 
Some were gambling .nd quarreling, and others, 
with a spice of poetic feeling not uncommon to the 
cloth, were leaning over the side to watch the frol- 
icsme porpoises splashing an the sunny sea. it 
peeethed, from the contusion of tongues, that the 
mob of every nation had. met together, and sent 
each an. envoy to this ““Assebly of I'ree Agency.” 
Among them especially were to be seen the dark, 
devit-eyed Mexican, and the brawny, scowling 


mulatt 

Such. was the pirate. The wars of Spain and 
the Amereican colonics had given a new and dan- 
gerous impulse to lawless adventure. ‘The “pro- 
fession” of piracy rose to a fatal rank, and, among 
the rest “The Flower of the Sea” became known 
as the “scourge of the southern wave.” Her name 
carned terror far among the islands and the very 
| ports of the Pacilic. Bwift and daring, she set 
capture at defiance, anc laughed at pursuit. Many 
a boast‘ul cruiser had felt her powers in the tun- 
ming fight, before she felt him “ hull down” astern 
Many an honest mariner had espied at dusk a 
PSpeck of a sail prowling on the red edge of the hor- 
izon, and ere the evening star had set, with a blaze 
god hurrah! the pirate was upon him! 

eath an awning on the quarter deck, reclined 
a fierce.man, under the common height, but of 
powerful frame. Full white trowsers, girded 
smovth and close around the waist with a crimson 
belt, scarcely hid the outline of a leg too large to 
be called handsome. A pair ot : Morocco slippers 
completed his dress, leaving hare a broad shaggy 
chest, anc muscular arms, of Herculean sife,— 
Two large pistols and a long. glittering knife, 
| which weapons he never laid aside, were stack in- 


}and mustaches of enormous growth, were terrible 
fas the storm of the desert. n eye that would 
| @care a murderer's ghost, back to his sheetless gib- 
bet, glared intensely under a bushy mass of hair 
that overhung his brows. Such was Bernarda. 
the pirate chief. He cothmenced his career of vil- 
lany in early vouth, by murdering an aged and 
only relative in Jamaica, his native land; he fled, 
and became a freebooter. Growing more daring 
j and rate as bigdd thicketied in his hands, be 

now acknowledged no superior in crime but his 
great master, the devil, and was often heard mw bis 
drunken revelry, to vow a hard fight for empire 
with that potentate on the sulphurous Styx + 


‘trom time to time among his tameless crew, and 


} & gigentic mulatto, of a most villaneous aspeet.— 


eared and hated Uy his gang, the tenure of bis 
authority was the sabre’s point ; yet be maintained 
his sway by that consummate boldness and cun- 
ning, which men of his rank and calling pever 
want. The glance of the chief da restlessly 


then, like the panther in ambush, travelled keenly 
around the horizon. 

High a.nid the angry oaths of a knot of gamblers 
at the forecastie, arose the gruff voice of Antonio, 
Inferior to none but Bernardo i 
plishments, be was oe ee od in power, 
and not one dared to dispote his claim. Opposite 
to bidi sat a wild-looking, long-haired youth, of 
slender but active form. his featores were once 
singularly handsome, but a companionship of vice, | 
and his own untaimed passions, had — pe the 
recklese hearing of the outlaw. His logtee were 
rapid and heavy: with an curse he threw 
down hie last stake; the ¢afds were pl ; the 
mulatto won, and swept ihe gold into pocket 
with a fiend’s laugh. 

outh, ng his teeth with passion. ~~ 

ly, ‘look you, Arnold Kell, when a man calle me 
so,—a man, mind you,—this is my answér,” touch- 
ing the handle of his knife : “but when a cross boy, 
1 correct fem as would his mother, thus,” afd 
vaetes open hand he sent the youth reeling back- 
wards. 

With a scream like the Wild-cat in hér tage, the | 
young man flashed his knife in the san and boun- 
ded at his huge antagonist, In an instant his up- 
lifled arm was stilled, and his naked at blutch- 
ed in the viée-jike grasp of Antonio. “ Did like a 
puppy as you are, unworthy of bullet or élee},” 
growled the ruthless negro, and he laughed hids- 
ously at the starting eyes and hanging tongue af’ 
the gasping Arnoki. The crew rushed towards | 
them, and Antonio, bent omthe death of his victim, } 
stept back. The strangling boy 1m his last throe, 
tripped his foe dexterously as he retreated. Anto- 
nio loosed his hold and caught vainly at the 
shrouds ; wildly, triumphantly did Arnold send 


home his knife in rapid euccession, and ere the 
mulatto fell, hie heart's blood was smoking on the 
dvck. “The maniac yell of the victor was followed 


his belt. His face, almost covered by whiskers | 


by the curse, the death-rattle of the fallen. 

Hell and fories!" thandered Bernardo, throw- 
ing aside the crowd, “who dares my authority on 
this deck 7 whio has done this deed ?” 

“1” said the youth, helding up his reeking 
blade, “1, Arnold Kell, sent the devil to his 
b ” 


ome. 
“Then after bim with thie message from 
me,” and Bernando's postol littered at his 


‘* He was right,” mattered twenty voices, and as 
many knives started from their sheaths, 

As the crippled in fils dtigfy pain did 
Bernania turn on his rebellious gang. His eye} 
flashed fherce as the lightning’s blaze on eyes as 
fierce Mad with rage, ye: fully awate ot 
the spirits over whom he held his wavering ascen- 
dency, the ‘wily chef searched for an instant the 
dark faces around. 

“ Is there a man,” said. he, with lofty veliemenee; | 
“who has joined this daring matiny, that will gay | 
when your chief forgot his dity? When has the 
sweeping storm burst over us thdt f guided not the 
‘helm ? hen liad the lightning it tp the mid- | 


phight surge, that Ftrembted at ts glare? When 


| has the fight dyed the sea with blood, tttit my sa- 
| br was not there? And who was at m ! 
all this?’ There, he lies; the murdered ntonio, | 
Who so fearlessly sprang aloft when the howling | 
hurricane reut the ss? Who so} 
trué té cripple the flyiag. pri ho was before | 
the kneeling créwd pra trembljng hfe, | 
quick to stop his tongue, .s Antonid ? meh | 
| tell uo tales.’” 
| A mermar of was heard... Bertiatde | 
| eyed Arnold with hefish joy. ‘And who,” 
tinted he, ‘1s his murderer? stray, clir that | 
bas swarm off to us with a rope dboul his nick. 
A weak fool, vho sleeps on bis watch, and starts 
and-mutters of his father and his Home, whose 
woman's tongue preached pity to men like you, 
when your knives are cutting the way ty victory, 
He has basely killed your brave companion, whose 


side in | 


life was worlha 
our 


cowards 


life; blood 


“Tite for 


in a tone that silenced mercy. | 

Arnold beard bis doom with scorn. “Coward 
as | have been called,” eaid he, haughtily, ‘2 will 
not ask dogs for a life worth less thaw this dead 
jackall,” spurning the‘iige corse of Antonio, “1 
ask for death, but let it be on the decks of the ene. 


my. | 

“The law, the law !— Blood for blood!" inter: | 

he ominous sentence Was whir 

like the hollow threat of the midmight wind. = * 

A shudder thrilled the frame of thp, doomed ; fot 
instant in that dread moment, bid eye dough 
the bright, still sky—one bitter tear stole down and | 
trembled on bis lip; he thought of -his far home, | 
his childhoou’s soug, bis mother’s smile—bbt 
defiance mantied on his lirow : dark and fearless he 
looked on the seekers of his blood. 

must die; bet ete I go, I'l the lie back 
to the teeth of the damned one that it,” said 
he, bending a hateful glance at the chief. “It be. 
comes him well to call me cur and Gapard, who 
came from the womb squeaking a curte. on men; 
who grew and fatied on his kindred’s bland.” 3 

“Fool! do you beard me here!” cried the fauri- 
ous Bernardo, flashing a pistol in the face of the 
youth. The excited crew closed between them, | 
when Arnold drew his Wond-stained knife, and | 


he diain “Wh 
ea 


The fearful braw! was’ arrested by, ihe hurried 
ery of “A sail, a sail, on, the larbeard bow.” In 
an inéiant all wad bustle, Away to the west,a 
dark stteak on the sea merked the coming wind. 
Just within its edge, a large brig was seen bearing 
due south, full sail. 


Berna colors 
“American,” returned the lookout: 
“A prize, but not for us.” 

The dead Antonio was hastily throwh ove} 
board, with a shot fastened to his and his 
blood carelessly washed off the sleck. i Was na 
time to resume the quarrel, and Arnold remained 
sullen and unznolested’ Bernardo strode he deck 
impatiently, watching the distant siil, i e the 
shark when he sees bis prey sporting in the shoal 
water, said be, stopping short “perhaps 
they have Christian charity; up with 1 Signal of 
distress! Down below, all, and he ready,” 

The oftders were promptly. obeyed True to the 
appeal of humanity, the devoted brig wore round, 
and steered directly for the pirate. Ik was a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety. The brig held ber course 
for half an hour, whea there was a con- 
fusion on board ; she hauled off, and crowded rail ! 
With a stamp of the chief urdered-hie men on 
deck. The dreaded black flag was ran up, and 
the long gun cleared away for chasé; Presently 
the approaching wind played and whirled capri- 
civusly on the billows; the first light puff awoke 
the “— sails, and the pirate schooner slipped 
noislessly along. As the young breeze grew into 
a steady wind, the accursed black hanner unwrap- 
ped its gloomy fold, and atreamed alee; she foam 
parted widefrom the bow, and it was seen evident 
that she gained rapidly on the brig, 

“Give them the het iron!” shouted the chief. 

But where Antonio! where, is .yourgunner 
now 7 shall his murderer escope 1” 

Curses, deep and angry, were heard, and many 
vengeful lonks were fastened on the condemned 
youth, perched in the rigging. The politic Bern- 
ardo stept forward to try his skill; sighted care- 
tully along the peace as the schooner yawed, and 
gave the order te fire The light craft trembled 
ander the bellowing discharge, but the brig k 
on gnharm A broad eide of oaths followe.! the 
giin’s discharge. After a hot chase an’ hour, 
the figure of a man was distinctly seen althe belm 
of the flying vessel—he stood fearless and alone. 
Again the one gun Blazed away; as the smoke 
swept astern, the pirates shouted to see the foretop 
mast falling to the leeward. A few more rapid 
and well aimed shots, and the ill-fated. brig was 
crippled and unmanageable. The pirate hove to, 
within plétol slut. Two hats were lowered, and 
instantly filled with whoping, ferocious wretches. 
nto the fotemost sprang . Bernardo: he stood ea- | 
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Sly in the bow, with a piete cocked in one sand, 
heavy sabre in the other. With a how! like | 
Wngry they polled for the prixe. A «- 

shoe, dread af the famished hon betore he wakes, 
@ghed aboard her, A small crew stood around 
beit captain on the’ quarter deck ; a single ewivel, 
muskets anda sabre or two, with the 
Guat sailor knife, were their only arms. A pow. 
emotion tgitated their leader; he trembled. 
Bat it was nal lhe coward’s quail; bis fare was) 
Deadly pale, but fear blanched it not; bis words 
Quivered through bloodless lips, but they breathed 
Rot of terror or diemay. it was the energy of a 
dauntiess soul mastering its physical tenement.— 
He looked of his faithful crew with thoughts that 
pen Cannot portray. 

“ My men,” said he, in a low and anxious tone, 
“we may soon beat anchor in a foreign port, bot 
liefore we tet seni), if any man hes aught fo say of 
me, let him speak his mind. y bres my poor, wild 
son left his fond father to know bit where, 
my vessel became my ao | have triéd to do my 
duty as an honest skipper should—! love you all, 
would die for you.” 


* We lote you; will die for you,” bunt forth 
he affected tars. i 
“ My gallant boys, I thank you; fight til the 

last planks livid together; remember your wives 

dnd sweethearts, | atm good for a doten of the-vil~| 
tains |” 

Gne till, "bold érew wad aptwer. 

“Take the foremost boat,—fire!” shouted the | 
master of the brig, discharging his musket, which 
was tollowed by a sheet of flame irom the swivel 
and small arms of the men. 

The effect was terrible; a yell of agony aroece ; | 
Bernardo tuihbled heavily over the bow. ‘The | 
shattered boat filled and went down, leaving a) 
Hehse thass of dead, wounded, and cursing pirates 
on the bloody wave. But before the brave crew 
could re-load, the other boat was alongside the brig, 
and a third was putting off from the schooner.— 

The pirates poured on deck; their wild cries and 

= horfid blasphemies rent theair, but not Icss terrific 

| was the pealing hurrah ! of the impetuous captain, | 
is he whirled his sabre over his head. 


“ Fight for your lives, your skipper, and your 
Craft; we are one to ten, my brave boys, but | am 
good for a dozen.” ’ 

Fora moment the pirates hesitated. It was a 


but the struggle is more terrible. Another band 
leaped on board, and the fight closed like the meet- 
ing of whirldwinds. Then-come the hot stnfe of 
life and death in its fiercest shape—the stream— 
the blaze— the crash—the grasp—the death hog— 
the jetting blood—the heavy fall—-and the last 
groan. The sailors fought with the fierceness of 
revenge and the teckleasness of despair. Many 2 
foul pirate grasped bis last curse on that deat bought 
prize. But no Courage could @ithstand the over- 
whelming numbers of the buccaneers. One by 
one, a deép plunge told that a son of the ocean was 
sinking in bis ocean grave. 

The pirates were masters of the brig ; the intre- | 
| pid captain alone remained; yet still bis sabre 
| whirled. its circle of death ; stil} the stirring thunder 
of his chetfed his men to victery. Helo 

atotind, dhl they were all gane! A few scaldhag | 

tents travelled with funeral peace over his gory] 


c 
“All gone but me?—my poor boys.” san! he, 
sorrowfully, “you did your duty, and the great 
skipper that sails aloft won't forget you, when all 
hands are called on deck to report their watch.” 
Faint and wounded, be ciit his staggcring way to 

the cabin. 

“ Take him alive, take liim alive! be shall die 
by inches,” shouted a husky voice, which the pi- 
rates nized to be that of Bernardo. Pale, we'. 
and Weeding, he chime? ow board; a ragged piece 


thrilling pause. It is dreadful to war against bope, 


cries of their wounded comrades on the burhi 


met in one lo 


»Latalp bung over his right eye and temple ; bis 
right arm fell splintered and powerless by his side, 
Take him alive,” again he: cried, hoarse with 
passion, ‘for vengeance I must have.” 

After a sangoinary straggle, the heroic captain 
was taken and bound. The brig was 
and set on fire; the greedy Hlement Jarted its wiry 
tongae up the rigging and dressed the vessel in 
lame, The piratcs, with iheir prieoner and booty 
put off for Uneir schooner, heedless of the implori 


prize. 

lo a few minutes more, “the Flower of the Sea” 
fell obediently to the wind, settling fall and grace- 
fully to one side, and bore rapidly away. 

The ill-fated priconer was dragged with carses 
before the chief, on the quarter deck ; their eyes 

“ W hat is our loss?” inquired Betnardo, turning 
to his men. 

* Twenty-seven missing,” was the answer. 

* What! basa hand!ul of villains done all thie 4 
Fool! what do you expect?” roared Bernardo, 
looking fury at :bia erect and scornful captive. 

“ That which you know 1 tear not,-—death |” 
was the reply. va. 

At the sound of that voice, 's quick, broken cry: 
might hate beeh heard from aloft, but for the noise 
of the vessel speeding on her way. 

Yes, boasting dog, death yoo shall have, but 
shall be with bot iron in your hissing flesh. 
burning brimstone in your cursed mouth,” 

“ Silence! my revenge is not to be eheated by 
words. Look at me; do you not Ste mea long 
det of vengeance 1+ Look at this damned scar !” 
“| fired that ball; would it bad strack your 
brain.” 

« Look at this blasted arm, than which a bettef 
never rong & Villain’s neck.” 

“| pointed the swivel; would it had torn out 
your black heart.” ieee 

With a gnash of rage Bernardo thrust a pistod 
info the very eye of the unfortunate, captain, and 
Greed! At the ingfent, a long, shrill, unea 
scream of ‘Blogs for blood pierced the air al 
The affnghted glanced wiklly upwards, 
when the why higzing hedy of the forgotten 
Arnold fell on ppturned face of Bernardo, 
snapping his neck, and crushing bim to the deck, 
a hideous corpse ! 

“ My father! ob, my father,” ee expi-. 
ring Arnold, writhing and crawting to the murder 
Bl captain. But his brave soul had gone ; he knew 
not the infamy of his son. With a piteous we | 
the poor youth clasped the stiffened corpse, a 
breathed his dyitig ag on his parent's bosom, 
The . pirates st appal "The bodies. of thé 
father and son were dropped overboard together ; 
as oe weut slowly down the face of the father, 
yet bold and pfodd, gleamed for an instant ander 
the bright wave and sunk for ever;—the dead. 
Bernardo followed ;—another commanded in his 
stead, and “The Flower of the Sea” sailed on. 


~ 


Wilson’s Mowing Machine.—-We had the 
ure, Thureday, of witnessing this machine in oper- 
ation at Flatbush; and after a careful examination 
of it, venture to predict that it will entirely super- 
sede the use of the common scythe wherever the 
land is free from stones.. The machine is pushed 
forward by a single horse, and does its work not 
only in a superior manner to the common scythe, 
but with one man and a horse, will with ease cut 
down ten acres of grass in 
licity is a guarant j : 
ane, te its value to the farmer cannot fail to be 
astonishing great. Every man whe cuts his thir- 
ty or fifty acres of grass, will find it his interest 
to use one of these machines, while upon the prai- 
ries of the Great West, and in our grain districts, 
it will be of inestimable importance. 2 
Having some knowledge and ex 
ing, we can speak confidently of the entire (yj 
of this invention, and shall in a few days , 
fore our readers the certificates of the most 
tical Farmers in our State, that Mr. Wilsox 
invented one of the most valuable labor savin,,,, 
hines ever introduced in agriculture. 


“~ 


m 
it, andias we deem it ial to its 
cy, that its provisions should be known—40 
the end that all jes may understand their rights 
ahd their remedies, we subjoin a careful synopsis there 
of, which it would bé well te cut out and ¢. 


part by steam, to take out befure the Ist October next, 
Sec, 2: PF its all vessels lied as above, from 


transporting rs or goods “ in or upon the bays, 
lakes, rivers, or pw navigable waters of the United 
States,” after the Ist of October, without such new WY 
cense. Penalty for non-compliance five hundred dollars, 
for which a boat may be proceeded against summarily. 
Sec. 3. Authorises the Distri ct Judge to int com 
petent and faithful persons to i ls, boilers, and 
machinery of every steam , whenever 
so to do by the master or owner thereof, which inspec- 
tors are to furnish duplicate certificates of their inspec- J 
tion, and to take an oath faithfully to discharge their dy- 
ty. No one to be appointed who is interested in the 
uranufacture of steam engines or machinery. | 
Sec. 4. uires the person appointed to inspect the hull 
of any steam to state in his certificate the age Of J 
the boat, when and where built, and how em 
been running; and also whether the vessel is in 
ion sound and seaworthy. Fee @5, to be paid by owner | 
Sec. 5. same duties on we 
thereof, and whether sound and fit for use. One 
to“ up some of 
the boat.” Feeaus above. | 
Sec. 6. The inspection under the 4th Sec. tobe made | 
once a year, that under the Sth Sec. twice a year—the cer 
tificate by the owner 
or master to the , under the penalty of forfeiture | 
of the license, and incurring the penalties of running | 
without a license. A “ number of experien- 
ced and skilful engineers’ 


board every boat—and for oo owners 
amages oF 
or de- | 


it has 


of 


and masters liable “for all to 
any passenger on board, occasioned by explosion 


rangement of the machinery. 
Sec. 7. ires,wander the penalty of $200, that 
whenever the 


stops for passengers, freight or fuel, 
the safety-valve shall be opened steam. 
down in the boiler as near as practicable to what it is 7 
when the boat is under heiilway.” 

Sec. 8. Requires of £900, | 
ting the Lakes or the Ocean, if not over 200 tons, tocarry. (aN 
“two long-boats or yawis, each competent to carry at q 


least twenty steamers to carry at least 
ey 
Sec. 9. Requires under like penalty ajl_ steamers re- 


| for the United States. 


Sec 12. “ Every captain, engineer, pilot, or other 
son employed ou board a steamboa,’” through whose 
d em ile mans hter,” upor conviction, | 
to couliticment at hard 


be for not more 

than ten 

Sec. 13. Im ell actions against steamboat owners or am 
masters, the “bursting of of a fue, 


or injarious escape Of steam,” shall be taken as “fall | 


vellers and with juries to give it, fall effect, upon the 
firet and every fitting Qecasion. 
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From the thern Agriculturiat. 


weather have been taken irom a@hihors of approved 
experience, and in many instances of much learn- 
ing. Many, indeed none of their works have as | 
believe, been republished in this country, for the edi- 
tions from which I have drawn my anformation, are 
| English.* This last conviction indGces me to send 
| you this article, which I had compiled for my own 
muse. Tha space allotted prohibits me from giving 
of the prognostice—in each in- 

tance, hewever, prognostie@an be explained 
the laws of nature, 
1. ROM VAPoRs on 

whilé'mist in an evening o night spread 
ove: a meadow wherein there is a river, it promises 
ths next day to be bright. 

2. When the. nvist 
draws towasdsthe hills of a morning, and rolls up 


actabigry, wati] the tops be covered, there will be no 
rain. | 
: 3. In some places, if the mist hangs upon the hills, 
1 and drags along the woods, tonend et overspreading 
the lower ground, ia a morning, t will turn to rain. 
4. i mists rise ip low grouda, 
eal they rise tothe hilltops, rain iti a day or 
two. [One of Mr. Worlidge’s rules. 


) 
“6. A general mist before the sun rises near the 
full moon.; fine weather, - 


@e 


and soon vanish, 


FROM CLOUDS. | 

1, Jtis a symptom of faic weather when clouds | 
Wissolve into air ; otherwise when they are Collected | 
Dut ofthe air, 

ag When hea¥y fains are about to fall, every élotid | 

Fie bigger than the former, and all the cldud@ are | 

growing state. | 

3. When clouds are deep, arid dense tow- 
ards the middie, and very whi:é at the edges, with 

} iit Gky very bright and blue about them, they are 

am 0! @ frosty coldness, and will soon full either in hail, | 
snow or showers of rain, 

i“ 4. When clouds breed high in the alt it thin white 
trains, like locks_df or the tails of horses, there 
will soon be wind below, and probably a rain with it. 

5. When clouds as they come forward seem to di- 
verge froma point in the horizon, a wind may be 
expected from that quarter or,i he opposite. 

| 6. When a genera! cloud: covers the sky a- 

bove, ertial! Ulatk fragments of clouds, like 

smoke, a rain is not far off, and it will 
probably be jasting. 

No surer sigi df rain than two different cur- 

mee revits of clouds, especially if the undermost flies fast 

before the wind} and if two such appear in hot sum- 
ner, @ thunder stotdi.is gathering. 
Clouds like large rocks; great showers. 
> 9, If small clouds increase; much rain, 
10. Th large clouds decrease ; fair weather. 

Il. In summer when the wind has been South 
two or three days, and it grows very hot, and clouds 
rise with white tops, like towers, as if were Un |} 
the top of another, joined together with black onthe | 
Wether side, there will be thunder and rain suddenly, 

| 12. If twp sach clouds rise one on either ; 

rain. 
13. Dappled white clouds‘ (called a miatkertl sky) 

generally predict rain. 
14. Small black clouds of a clear evening; un- 
doubted signs of rain . 
15. Blue or black clouds neat the éuti iny time of 
the day, or near the rtioda by night; sigtis of rain. 
16. Smail waterish clouds on the tops of hills; 
rain. 
17. if clouds grow or appear suddenly, the air 
Giher wise free from clouds ; 1empests at hand, espe- 
Cially if (LEY appear thé Seuth or West. 


j 18. Clouds set liig on the tops of mountains ; hard 
weather. 


- 


DEWs, 

Dew pleiitifully om the grass after n fair day. 
foretelis the next day fair; but if afier such a day 
no dew is on the ground, and vo wind stirmng, rain 
may be eXpected. 

IV. PROM Sxtes, 

1. Between'a redevemng and grey worning, is 
commonly a heavy dew or a mist ever the ground, 
but if a red morning succeeds, there is no dew. 

2. When's lowering redners spreads too far ups 
wards from the horizon in the tiormng or evening, 
rain or winds follow, and often both. 

3. When such a redness, together with a \- 
ness of the clouds, extends towards the zenith in the 
evening. the wind will be high from the West or 
South-West, with rain, 
the sky in @ rainy season ising 


with } 


PROGNOSTICS OF. THE WEATHER. 
Ma. Eorron—The prognostics of the | 


over the lower lands f 


Witt turning to North-East, continuing there 
| third day; or not raining the third day, will be likely 


a sea-green color, where it dUght to tp blue, ChB Fam | 
will continue and increase. 


5 If it is Of a deep dead blue, thé weather will he 


Ad k thick sky, lastifig for some tame, either 
rk thick sky, or 
withdut or rain, becomes fair, then foul 
—that is, d tlear sky before rain. 

FROM SDN. 

1. ‘When the nir is hazy, and the sun's light fades 
by degrees, and his orb looks whitish and ill defined; 
one of (he most certain signs of rain. 

2. If the rays of the sun breaking through the 
clouds, irradiate and are visible id Lhe air, rain soon, 

3. White at his setting ; bad weather. 

4. Shorn of his rays; bad weather. + 

5, Going down into a bag of cloud’ whieh lié in 
the horizon; bad weather. ' 

6. If he rise red and fiery; wind and rain. 

7: 1f hé risé cloudy, and clouds decrease fair 
weather. 

Vi. FROM MOON, 

1. When moon and stars grow dim, with. ahazy 
air und ring of halo around it; rain follows. 

2. If moon appear palé and dim, expect rain. 

3. 1f red, a sign of wind. 

4. If of its natural color, and the sky clear, fair 
weather. 

5. If the moon is rainy throughout her course, it 
will clear up at the ensuing change, and the rain 
will probadly commence in a few days after, and 
continue ; if, on the contrary, thewmeoon has been fair 
throughout, and it rains at the change, the fair wea- 
ther will probably be restored about the fourth or 
fifth day of the moon, and continue ag before. 

6. If the moon does not appear till the fourth day, 
a troubled air for the whole month, 

7. If the moon,.e:ther at her first appearance, or 
within a few days afier, has her lower horn ob- 
goure, or dusky, or Wise sullied, i: denotes foul 
weather before the full. 

8. If discolored in the middle, storms are to be 
expected about the full, or about the wane, if her 
upper horn is affected in ‘ike manner. 

9. When on her fourth day she appears spotless, 
her horns unblunted, and neither flat nor quite erett ; 
but betwixt both, it promises fair weather for the 
greatest part of the month, 

10. An erect moon is generally threatening and 
unfavorable, but particularly denotes wind ; though 
if she appear with short and blunted horns, rain may 
rather be expected. | 


Vil. FROM WINDS, 

1. When the wind veers about uncertainly to sev- 
eral pointe of the cOmpass, rain is pretty sore to fol- 
low, 

2. Some have remarked, itiar if the wijid, dé it 
veers about, follows the course of the sun, trom the 
Kast towards the West, brings weather; if 
the contrary, foul; but there is no sign of rain more 
infallible, than a whistling o: howling nowe of the 


two days; Without rain, and not turoing South the 


to comtinue North-Bast for eight or nine days fair, 
and then come South again. 

4. [it tute again out.of the South to the North- 
Eas', witd rain, and continue in the North-East two 
| days, without rain, and neither turns South nor | 
rains the third day, it is likely to continue North- 
| Kast two or three months. | 
| 6. Afier a Northerly wind, for the most of two 
| months or more, and then coming South, thore are | 
) usually three or four fair days at first, and then on 
) the fourth or fifth day comes vain, of else the wind 
| turns North again and continues dry. 

6. If it returns to the South:within a day or two, 
without rain, and turns Northward. with a and 
returns to the South in two or thee days, as belore, 
two or! hree times togetherafer this sort, then it is | 

| likely to be in the South or South-West twoor three 
moths together, as it was in the, month before, 

7. Fair weather for a week with a Southerly 
wind, is likely to pfddace ‘a Great drought, if there 

| has been much rain out-of the South before. The 
wind usually turns from North to South with a-qui- 
et wind withoat rain; but-retarna to the North with 
a sttong wind and rain. The woe wind is, 
when it terns from South to North by West. | 

8. Ifyou see a cloud rise up against the wind or 
with wind, when that cloud comes up to you, the | 
wind will blow the same way the. cloud came, | 

9. When the wind varies for a few hours, and af- | 


lor many days. 


igg usually continues loriger than that, which rises 
in the evening. 


terwards begins to blow constant, 1 will continue | 
10. Whatever wind beglits to blow ip the morp- | 


Li. If the wind be Kast or North-East in the fore | 


6 coninve 
of the sum- 


past ol Lhe 

then it will also continur ary. 
| “F2. Thin great rains the winds rise or fall, it aig: 
| onfies the rain will forthwith cease: 


‘Lord Bacon, the Shepherd of Banbury, Wor 
| lidge and Claridge.” ’ 

13. Mf the Sonth wind begingyfor two or three 

the North will suddenly blow after ic’; wut 

New blo‘vs for the nomber of days, the 
Sou:h will not rise till after thie East has blown for 
some time, 

14. A change in the warmth of weather is gener 
ally followed by a change of wind. | 


When meteors, or the adrora borealis, 
tet some Warm day, it is. generally by 
coldness of the air. 


IX. FROM ANIMAL CREATION. 

Swallows, when they fly aloft after their prey, & 
serene sky—when they skim the ground or the wa- 
ter, not far off—their appearance @ sign 
soring set in. When the notes of the whippowil 
are heard, spring has set in—when sheep wind up 
the hills in the morning to their pastures, and feed 
near the top, an indication of the cleanng of clouds, 
or drizzly weather grow sleepy aad stupid 
before rain, and by refusing their.food and eating 
grass, show their stomachs Qut of order—water 
low! dive and wash themselves more than ordinarily 
before rait—flies are particularly troublesome, and 
seem more hungry than usual—toads are seencraw- 
ling across the road or beaten path in the evenipg——- 
moles work harder than usua:, and sometames come 
forth; so do worms—ants are obse imeand 
bustle about, and then teturn to their burrows—- bees 
stir not far, and betake:the.nselves to their hivgs— 
swine discover uneasiness, as do likewise sheep, 
cows, &c. all appearing more eager in pasture than 
usual—birds of all sorts are in action, and more ear 
nest alter their. prey—fileas bite harder than com- 
mon—spidera crawl abroad. On the contrary, Spits 
ders’ webs Un (he mes, or the air, indicalé fan 
and hot weather—so do bees, when they fly fara 
come home late—likewiee, a more than usual ap 
rance of worms by night. gamsplaye 
and dowti in the open air, near suuset they presage 
heat; if in the shade warm and mild showers; but 
if they jon in stinging those (hat pass by them, col 
weather and much rain may be me psa} In one 

frequent | hes, cor wounds are more 
thier rain or frost. The crow 
cawing and walking alone ou the seashore, or on the 
banke of rivers or pools, presages rain. Birds 
that change countries at certain seasons, if they 
come early, show the temper df tte weather, accor 


ding to the coulttty w they Cames\as in 
Woodedeks, if shiey come early, 


xX. FROM VEGETABLE CREATION. 


1. Most 
towards the evening ; and a+ 


yly. d of the entiti’a js a 
beqomiod mbist, of a Sviitherly wind, dod tdin. 

. When ate Hiore plaitily than usu- 
al, rain. 

6: If wamscot? dr walle tlic: to sweat, be 
drier than usual in the begidding of winter, or the 
eaves of houses drop more rts thanordinary, i 
portepils a Hard and frosty winter. 

6, Whaat sie are but few nuts, cold and wet har- 
veaté generally follow; when a great show of them, 
hot, heavy and dry harvests succeed. 

7. If the oak bears much mast, it a long 
and hard winter. The same of hops and haws. 


xt. From 

1. Sudden rains never 
air grows thick by degrets, and the sun, 
rh shine dimmer and dimmer, it usually, rains 
six hours. 

2. If wt begins to rain from the South with a hi 
wind, for two or three hours, and the wind falls, 
but the rain contioues, it fs to ry! 
hours, or more ; and Coes usually rajn unt 
North wind clears the air} these long rains seldom 
hold above twelve 

9. If it begins to rain an hour or two before sun 
rising, hkely to be fair before noon, and contit- 
ue so thet day; but if the rain begins an hour or 
two after sunrising, it is Bisy to rain all that day, 
wuniess the mRinbow be seen belore rains. 
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xu. se 

1. Generally a moist and cold"summer portends 
a hard winter. 

2. A hot and dry summer and autugn, especially 
if the heat and drought extend far i ptember 
portend an open of wint@, and cold 
tHe ‘Tater patt and? 
spring. 

3. A warm and opeli wirter port a hot and 
dry summer, for the vapors disperse in'o the winter 
showers : whereas cold and frost keep the in, an 
convey them to the jaie spring. So saith my rd 


4. Asevere autumn denotes a windy winter ; a 
windy winter, a rainy spring ; a rainy spring, a se- 
rene bummer; serene suitimer, windy autumn ; 
so that the air ina balance is seldom debtor to it- 
self; nor do the seasons succted each other in the 
same tenor fortwo years ibgether. So also 


my Lord Bacon, 
. At the beginning df winter, if the South wind 
blow, and then the North, it is likely tobe a cold 
wioter ; but if the North wind blow first and then 
(he South, it wil! be a warnt and mild winter. 


“It seems that in any givet| place, the quantity of rain 
falling one year with another, has been discovered to 
beshe same, from which fact one might easily antict. 
pate the seasons. This experiment has been tried in 
not less than thirteen places tin the Continent, so as to 
confirm the rule for forty éuittbisive years. 


FOR THE 
Under the announcement of J. Brewster's a 
| riage, in the Pittsfield Sun of the 14th September, 
| we observe & heathenish paragraph, which appears | 
| to be intended tor the special notice of the Shakers, | 
)is which they are called upon “ to pay their hom- ; 
page to” heathen god. Shakers feel uncer 
| very little obligation to the lustful. writer, for pro- | 
| truding his stench under their noses ; for, it ia not | 
| probable they will ever “ learn the important truth, 
(falséhood] that eternal celibacy was never intend- 
| ed by the Creator”. ‘They think the worshipper of 
a pagan deity peorly qualified to inform ‘vem, or 
| others, of the intentions of the Creator. What | 
“they do know of His intentions, they have learned | 
| from a purer sources Not from those whoimpugn 
the example and precepts of Jesus Christ ; nor | 
| from those who corrupt themselves, in those things 
which they know naturally as brute beasts ; nor, 
yet, those who wish to inflame the baser passions 
| of youth, to commit deeds of darkness. But they 
are content to learn of Him, who is meek and low- 
ly of heart—who set us an example that we should 
follow ‘his steps, and said, “ follow me.” 


“ Now, like Bubel’s golden statue, iw 

Fleshly wost is set on high, 
Babylonians now beset you, ; 
Crying, Worship ere you die 
Worship what? We scorn yourldol; 


Works of darkness we disdain, 


| Virtuous souls you Cannot bridle, 
God's true cause We will mainiain. 


| For the flesh you're plain and pointed ; 
Virtuous souls-you can’t deceive ; 
How you hate the Lord's anointed ‘ a 
AVhy will virtue grieve ? 
Bold transgressor ! base offender ‘ 
Advocate of death and sin ! 
Do you ask if we'll surrender 
a, 
: 


uit the pathof life we're in ? 
hat ! to choose your vile coudition ? 
| Turn to sin with open eyes -! ae 
Honest ‘souls dé ail despise.” 
| [t is gleo said, im the notice’ above alluded to, that 
_“ Brewster wasone of the Trustees of the Socie+! 
It would seem that modern pagan writer 
has a habit of not always telling the truth. B. was 


never & Trustee ; the. Society never reposed conf 
histo cuthing in euch an office- 
He was sometimes sent.out om business, but was 
| required to make returns to the Trustecs. 


Pirrsriecp, Monday, 16. 
ific Explosion in Pitti Last Thors. 
day night wee experienced the anes! terrific 
explosions ever witoessed Tere appear: 
that the powder magazige, ihe 
ot powder, was fired by sume dating VPitete) and 
the damage it did was truly territie. The mige- 
zine was situated in the burying ground, neatly io 
the centre of the village, and every building with 
100 rods was more or less injured. Oneihouss, of 


_ Strong, about five fods fiom 


the magafine, was da naged about $6000 
The roof was very much shattered —windows 


ed 10 of 12 rode. 


tution and boa 


dows, s atid 


shivered in 
Tie hot 


kil 


aod Episcopal 
od 


the medical justitation is irreparable, The mgse- 
om attached, whirh is consi one of the most 
valuable in the United, States, is very much 
ed; many Of the wax figures, kc. 


dl of Watriner & Rosset, hotel of L. 
Brown, Buel & Colt’astore, Howard's store, Bulk- 
store, printing office of P; Allen & Son, were 
also. very miveh yojured, besides dwelling 


barns and sheds nearly prostrated, lerge 
brick achoot house was aleo considerably injured — 
sash, wiatlows and dvors broken in—fences and 
woodhduaed pridtrated—bricks were driven through 
the walle~stones weighing 300 weight were carti- 


he Congregational, Bapti-t 
rhes, town house, medical insti 
ng house, bad of the win 
sli, brokeq'in, The démage of 


houses: , And it ig a, miracle thet there was no one 
led. lt causes a great deal of excitement. Sev- 


eral have béwh arrested under suspicion, The boys 
lin tHe village have been engeged, ol in 


3 


I night, &c. &c 


bf guiechiel such es briag.cagnon in the 


probably the same ones have 
The trial comes on to day, 


and if it can be proved against them, it will surely 
be bad business for them. Pittsfield village looks 


4 
2 


ail quit of the buildings 


and others prostrated. he damage is estimated 
Lat $5000. ‘The noise of the explusion was beard 


14 miles or more 


Singular Case of 


hour a few nights 


ington street, and 


act of committing 
to the house end 


a late 
back, Semuel Laer, watch- 


man attatched to captsia Knapp’s- district, heard 
the breaking of pane of giass house in Riv- 


the next moment hpard two or 


three mote pancs of glass being broken in the seme 
house. Supposing that some persone were in’ the 


s burglary, Mr Loder hastened 
beheld a mea hanging by bis 


hands trom the window stool of the roow of a 
thied story house, and kicking furiously at the 
window beneath him, which wes the cause of the 
glass being Uroken. Mr. Loder called loudly to 
the man, but received no answer, and it immedi- 
ately occarred to big that he wae a somoaambulist. 


Loder spoke in a 
the doof without 
cording!y. Mr. 


hie lititia, they 


He therefore krocked at the duor aed a wemean 
shortly came to one of the windows, to whom Mr 


how voice, and told her to open 
lose of time, which she did ec 
Loder then obieined the aeeist- 


ance of \wo and weet uf stairs softly iato the 
room end hold of abe man end pulled him in, 
and found that be fast asleep. Afier con- 
siderable Spent in rubbing him and pulling 


in awakening bim, he 


was of course, totally unaware of what hed uccor- 
ced. Ele however recollected (hat be had been 
dredming, and imagined walking \broagh 


the back duor.into the yard, Had he fallen from 
the place where he was hanging, be must in all 
bhman probability have been ineiantly killed, as 
independent of the heigtt was the growad 
therd waa an eye oon fence cluse to the lower 


window uf the 


he must bave in- 


evitably atruck in hie falk—Jour. of Com. 


wick,.of thie port 


mongst a part of 
the forecastie, on 


beheved the yout 


ervetinin whether 


pasiage last voyage; 


(Se 


Another Female — the brig Bus- 
dt 


wes on ber light 
scission touk place 
the crew who were together io 
the effeminate appearance of «| 
youth who had sbippe on bosrd that voyage, end | 
was at that moment engaged aloft taking tn e top | 
galiant-sel!, One of the baitors decla 
hto be girl, arid wae determin- 


his suspicions were cor- 


i that he 


breast of the vouth, who inete pest i | 
and at once dcRnowledged (tt 
The circumstarices wad to the Cap- 
tein, Mr: Hossack; who sequested ‘het to go into 
| the cabin; and resigned ta her the eiclusive use of 
hie stute roum till the vessel returned inte port 
The yitl bas si ce obtaicied servant's situation. 
She intimated that, had bef sex not been discov- 
ered, it was her inteotion to remain at sea fur some 
The under which she went 
o sea are as follows: She ren 
of the countre, and left 
with some of ber friends, To the vigi 
lance 10 site ditgalsed 
clothes, and having a brother? ad apprentice to the 
sea Ou‘ of this port, the address of whose halgings 
rhe knew, ebe came here, but found be was away. 
She introduced herself as his younger brother, and 
expressed a desire to be sailor, in accordance 
with which @ siluetion wad obtained. She was 
highly epoken of by the efew for activity, intrepid- 
ity, and general good condyctSunderland paper. 


From the South."The steamer Beptune, on 
W y evening | 


#50000 The Savenrsh G. -gian mentions the 
fauch of a new Iron boat, and edde— 

“She was imported from England, and beers | i 
the name of the Lamar, ying 
var enterprising fellow Lamer, 

"ite three Iron 


—T 
river. 
From Demarard.—T he last decounts are to the 
of Juye last. A French stenu vessel of war 
bad with ta enquire into the 
probable results of the apprenticeship system. | 
motion for the abolition of negro apprenticeship in | 
British Gaiana has been made and the proprictore 
and representatives of upwards of 50,000 apprent 
ced laborers out of the 80,000 in the colony, bad 
l already expressed their approval of the measure 
contemplated.— Eve. Post | 


steambodts now on our 


Sam Wellerisem — New similies t to Mr. 
| Burton's perfomance of “Sam eller,” im the 
comedy of that neme. 
“You don’t mean notin’ friendly, you 
lthe rat said td the cat ven she bit him in the back.” 
for risin’ in the vorld, as the ballon sald 
bag of sand! ddd I most take care I'm not beret 
| the process, 9s the bag of sand said to the ballean:”) 


“TH aie bis heart if he hee one, a6 the | 
von he nibbled way through the 
cherse.” 


| & Ve dre all here, and quite ready fur you, sethe 
| eas said to an old vouan vot bad jast got back te 
nor own bed, arter sleeping out for week.” 
pretty, but not pleasant, as the monkes | 
said they his tail | 
} ™“ Ve don't see you in our part 
| the world, as the pad one of his 
| handed him an ice cream.” 
“ Yeu 1 wants you | knows where to find you, } 
| as the epider said to the fly ven be rave his veb all 
| around him to prevent his catching cold.” 
“ |'ve seen vonce, and | don't vant to see 
l you again, as (he sick gentleman said to the devil 
ven be called on him one vet afternoon.” 
1. “Ve don't vant too tigtiy in this concern af 
| vonce, as the tops sald ven they got the empty 
suger tube.” 
| That's to giye@ne one a pain in hue | 
back, sie the cockroach said vea the nigger put a 
foot on him.” 
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How long shall justice and right be trampled wade 
Flow long shall the majesty of the people of Pe 
Mtulted, by beholding, scores of their fellow chigehgn beg: | 
ared before their eyes! Shail it be said by futufe ages, 
t robbery, under the preten sanctity 4 
was Openly practised, aod for years allowed to go@Apun- 
ished, by a people claiming the right to make } and 

govern | 

It is a fact, and well known, that a handfu Je. 
under foreign rule and influence, revile the and 
dispise the laws of this state ;* aud that they have, imopen 
rebellion of the constitution, actually set up a mostWspot- 
ic and tyranical goverument of their own, withedt any 
right, privilege or charter from the constituted auttffities 
of this state, fot so dome. The most tyranical acts 
sion are daily practised by them such as-may ha¥é been 
decoyed within theit. baleful influence. tzvo 
hundred ang fifly ot the citizens of the state of Keo cky, 
Within the jast three yéars, nave been reduced to arpabso- 
Jute state of beggary, by the single society of Suaxmms in 
Mercer county. [we hundred and fifty people, not covvic- 
ted (oreven’accused) of any crime against the laws of the 
state, have-been doomed, not by. our courts of justi 
by the vaiceeof the, peoplé, but by. the unuautdorise 


the earnings, of 10, Tiaped 20 years of the most ibdustrious 
toil aad laver.. And to whom? To the state? 
Tothe government? Ho—but to the Shakers; who'have 
taken upon themselves power that the highest au hori: 
ties of. out country canuot assume. For the constitation 
©Xpressly says, that even congress shali make no trea- 
ting,a forfeiture, aud yet these Shakeis, uot only 
daw, but put it into practice daily. 
Will the Pzorre passively supmit to this? Wilk they 
allow majesty of their government to be dispised—their 
laws trampeledupob—their rights invaded, and their cit- 
izens begygared, with impunity? Or will théy as jusiite de~ 
mands, unite, and protect,or redress their much injured 
Tellow-citizens. Aud by ao act of justice, merited by an 
‘Angult offered to themselves, make such an example uf the 
“guilty. asthe occasion requires? 
Do those who may nave resided among the Shakers. cease 
‘be citizens? Have they lost allright of protection 
they to be defrauded, slandered, persecuted _op- 
pressed, without being allowed any means of redress? We 
»who -bave been compelled to leave the society, ca) most 


ous causes Which have led to our leaving it: 


Ee + a We Appeal Toi Phe Sovereign People! 


from those to whom we were bound By’the strongest ties of * 


2d. They have attempted our affections 


nature and law. 


channel of usefal knowledge. 


3rd. They have endeavored téteducé usto the 


igion, abject state of personal slavery.» 


4th. They have endeavored ta close from as all the 


Sih, Phey ‘have strove to pregbat even our daring to 


think, mach less to act for oursel¥ésd 


“6th. - They have endeavored te prevent free communi- 


cation between us and our relativégror itiefids, either by 
letter or other wise. 


7th. They have attempted to thakehs look with 


tempt upon the persons, as well as.all the civil and religious 
institutions of our coufitry. 


equality. Aud they deny that ma 
rights. 


laws aud government of our ceuntry. 


cit obedience, ang to bri | 
and | to a most despotic and tyfanical government, locate 
self constituted tribunal of the Shakers, toforfeit absolutely’ foreign state, a government which fakes and enforces laws, 
and forever, all thetmpruperty, real and personul, with all | directly opposed inspirit and effect, to the existing laws 

of thie state, and “acting immediately on the liberties and 
property of our cilizens, 


ist. They 
simulation: 


*See the pamphlet published by th Shakersis 


dis- 


mnequivocally state the following to be among the mumer- 
ave imposed apon us by falsehood i 


8th. ‘They have endeavored to still into aur minds sen: 


nd have’ avy‘ natural 


timents, inimical to the sacred sn ae of liberty and 


9tb. They bave endeavored to male us 


Oth. “They have endeavored t 


ake us render impli- 
US 


llth. They bave actdd directly in violation of the con- 


their own. 


r2th, They bave endeavored by false pretenses, to 
swindle us out ofthe hard earnings6f our labour, as well as 
our lawiul property, under colour of agreement and cov-— 
enants,misunderstood by us through their false explana- 


lions. 


i3th. They bave upon ‘our making the emallest com. 
plaint, rendered our situation so and made 
us so miserable, that we havebeen compelled to withdraw ; 
upon which, . i 
‘They have uniformly ajed theif utmost exer- 
Lions to defame, blacken and rein otr characters. | 
We entered among them unsuspicious and Confiding. 
Their acts to enslave us bavivg proved aboitives they are 
not content to enjoy all our propesty, with the fruits of years 
of the most- unremitting labour, bat euadeaver’ te make us 
ihe objects of their vengeance, ang to deprive us of a live- 
lihood by blasting out reputation: among oyr fellow beings, 
THE OPPALSS =D. 
‘Harrodsburg October 2d, 1828. 


na 


stitution, both in its spirit and letter, by attempting to set 
up aod establish a distinct and indépendént government of 


dispise the 
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Hy the following letter in your 
Paper, you Will oblige at least one of your 
pubscribers. Yours, respectfally,, B. 


AS 


Res and sarictined Levite antl thease 

gave food to the Bune TY drink to the thirsty, 
raiment to the 1 , entertainment to the] 
stranger, & relief e sick, tho’ 'they never | 
heared his name, he declares shall, in the last 
day, be accepted ; when those. who ery 
Lord @Lord! who value themselves upon | 
their faith, though great enough to parlor 
miracles, but have neglected good works, | 
shall be rejected. He professed he came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- question.” What is 
pentance ; which implies his modést opinion, student of nature may analyze. with all jig 


as well as of language in ¢ 


from Arnott’s Ele of 


Wetter from Dr. Benjamin Franklin to the 
Rev. Ge Whitfield, dufed Philadelphia, 
June 6 1745. “eee 

y Sra—I reteived your kind letter of the 2d 

instant, and am glad to hear you increase mh 

Strength ; I hope you will continne mending 

Kill you recover your former health and firm- 

news. Let me know ‘whether yovtrstill use 


Seng that there were some ia his ti art those minute portions of mat . 

cold bath, and what effect it has. As to themselves tins they and whieh he knows to be + of ature} 
the kindness ou mention, I wish it could him for improvement; but now a days we creatures, and the links by which endless genera- 
; thavé been of more service to you. Butif it MRR pave acarce a little parson that does not think | tions of living crentures hang to existance; but he 


Hud, the. thanks I should desire is, that you 
hwould always be equally realy to serve any 
bother person:that may need your assistance, 
Mind det good offices go round; for mankind 
are allof a family. 
For my own part, when I'am employed iti 
serving othets, | do not look upon myself as 
conferring favors, but paying debts. In my 
travels and ‘since my setticment, I have re- 
ceived mich kindness from men, to whom I 
shall never have any: opportunity of making 
ithe least direct return ; and nummerless mer- 
cies from God,’ who is intinitely above being 
benefitted by our scrvices. ‘Those kindnes- 
from meng! ¢an therefore only return on 
their fellow-tren; andi can also shew my 
gratitude for those mercies God, by a 
readiness to-help his other chilfren and my 
brethren, for I clo not think that thanks and: 
compliments, though repeated weekly, can 
discharge our real obligation to each other, 
es aid much less to our Creatar. You will see 
in.this my notion of good works. Thatlam 
far from expecting to merit heaven by them, 
Ry heaven we understand a state of hap- 
piness infinite in degree and eternal in dura- 
tio: ; we danothing to deserve such rewards, 
He that, for giving a draught of water toa 
thirsty person, should expect a plantation, 
would be modest in his demands, compared 
With those who think they deserve heaven 
for the little good they do oneath. Even 
the mixed, imperfect pleasures we enjoy in 
this world, is rather from God’s goodness 
than our merits: How much more such hap- 
piness of heaven. For my part] have not 
the vanity to think 1 deserve it, the folly to 
expect it, nor the ambition to desire it: but 
content mself in submitting to the will of 
tliat God who “made me, who has hitherto 
reserved and blest me, and in whose father- 
¥ goodness I may well coiifide, that he will 
never make me miserable ; and that even the 
affliction that [ may at any te suffer, shall 
tend to-my benefit. | 
The faith you mention has certainly its use 
inthe worl’. Ido not desire to seé it di- 
Minished, ‘nor would 1 endeavor to Wiser it 
im any man ; but I wish-it was more product- 
ive of good works, than I havé generally 
Been it. EF mean real good works, works of 
kindness; charity, mercy, and public spirit ; 
not holiday keeping, sermon reading or hear- 
ing; performmg church ceremonies, or,ma- 
king long prayers filled with flatteries and 
compliments, despised even by Wise -men, 
and much less capabl@of pleasing the Deity. 
The worship of God is'‘a duty: thehearing 
Sind reading of sefmons may be useful; “but 
if men rest in hearing and prep , As 00. mMa- 
ny do, itis as if a tree should value itself On 
being watéred and putting forth leaves,, tho’ | 
it never produced any frunt. 
Your great mastér thought much less of! 
thesc.outward appearances and professions 
than many nodern disciples. He preferred 
the doers of the Word to the mere hearefs ; 
the son that seemingly refused to obey his 
aiher, and yet performed his commends, to 


cannot disentangle and displa apart their 
rious that something the 
which each little gerin in due time swells out te 
fill an invisivle mould of maturity which deter- 
mines its forms and proportions. ‘One such sub- 
stance thus becomes a beauteous rose bush: another 
a noble oak; « third aneagle; «fourth an éle 
pliant:—-yea, in the same way out of the rudest 
materials of broken seeds ded roots, and leaves of 
plants and pits of animal flesh, is built up the hee 
man frame itself, whether of the active male 
combining gracefalness and h, or of the 
tle woman, with,beauty around her ag light. 
-OW passing strange that such should be the om- 
gin of the bright haman eye, whose glance pier- 
ces an if the invisible soul’ were shot with it—ot 
the lips which pour fourth sweetest eloquence 
of the larynx which, by vibrating, fills. the sur. 
rounding air with music; and more wonderful than 
all, of that mass slint up within the bony fortress 
of the skull, whose delicate texture is the abode 
of the soul, with its reason which contemplates 
and its sensibility which delights, in these and 
endless other miracles of creation!” 


ait the fluty of every man within his reach to 
sit under his petty winistrations—and who-| 
ever-omits them, offends God. 

il wish to such more humility, and to you, 
thealth and happiness ; being your friend and 
gcrvyant, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, . 


| [Prom our Devil’s#* Scrap. Baok-}~.- 
YANKEE TRICK FURAN ENG. 
LISH ONE 
‘AN ORIGINAL ANREDOTE. 

. A little before the commencement of 
the late war between the U.” States and 
Great Britain, two Yankees, Oh a trading 
trips crossed over to Montreal, ‘and pint 
Up at.a public house, Where a Britisif 
recry iting officer. was ‘stétiowed. The 
Fankees, for convenince in tat incleur®| 
ént season of the year, had heeds tu their | 
top coats, resembling those worn by wo- 
men on their cloaks. shorthyatter theirar- 
pival the-officer, who had a wishfubeyve on 
them watched his opportonity, and drop- 
ped a guinea into tine haat af one of their 
money, and wnobserved 
tim ; hut which was firtuhatel 
by his companion, who, w makee ine tink ob Colorman "how conch shell 


noticed comin inidatedthe seoret to hia. Win 


Presently after, the one who brid a emiti- “Wha I tink? Why bress my soul, Pompey, he 
| ea, called for thei®bill, and ow receiving preaches so power’ul about de sexes 
it, pat up his han, and.delivetately took alt out of my hair, and 
out the guineas and with apparent sur Well, Missur Thompson, -I 
? exclaimed, have beewwehbeds for, tans up for malgamation—tink he haba 
maa two the’ howd: of my 


wife?’ 

when l came tito the house, “Gues not, Pompey! White mam what lektw 
now I have but one."—To which his.coms ion, "pose willin to hab 
replied,‘ ‘I saw that gentleman 


lor lady no tikelar "bout e 
maeil | hubband—she no take up wid ebery ting what 
tte, to the vofficer’) just. now put 


say, Pompey, you hearee Missut | 
|: Thompson ’ liver leeture on slabery tudder night. | 
.*Yes Catsar, me hear him both time.’ .. 

*Well Pompey, what tink on *em?’ 


come along. She hardly gib konsent to marry a 
hand thto the hood of your evat. 
pom which ‘he immediately challenged him 
for thief, in preserice of all his. couvpan- 
lons.—His Britannic Majesty’s 
the situation in which fe was 
| placed, having two yankees tu deal with, 
one to chargetand the other as evidence 
| ta. preve the fact, after afew fluurishes, 
| & compromise, adtaally 
him twenty guiness 
of so troublesome.a bargains 


likely man.ob colox,—~ Providen 
Prnsricvous. yous.At Well, Sambo Dick, what for 
you tink ob my pair ob ob twins?’ 
“Why, Gudjo, I tink dey Bitenerter, are 
80 too, dat I can't "em for 
me 


— 
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| 
| 
| 
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LETTER FROM MAJOR JACK DOWNING. 


SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wastveron, May 16,1834. 
To my old fritnd Mr. Dwight, of the New York Daily 
Advertiser. 


Yomumay look out for me nigh upon as soon as you get 
this letter, for I guess you must begin to think I belong to 
the Post Office Committee, or"some other committee in Con- 
gress, that don’t like’to make no ‘report, seeing that you 
hainst heard nothing from mie ever since I writ to you about 
the Gineral’s 2d Protest, and tell’d you that are story about 
“(Old Sile”’ and the rest ow em down East there, at old Miss 
Crane’s tavern, when they tried an @xperiment, in Wipin 
out the chalk marks agin "em. But my good eld friend 
haint been idle since that time, but I have ben nockin about 
here every day pretty much arter the old fashion all day; 
and themat night talking over all matters with Mr. Clay, 
who has treated me so kind ever since I have ben at his 
house, that some folks begin to think that he is putting ap 
with me, instead of my putting up with him. 

When the Gineral come te hear where I was, and what 
I was busy at, he has been in a pesky worryment, and ai- 
most every day I would gef some kind of a coaxin Bint, 
from some of his friends here in Congress, that he would like 
to have me back agin withhim. And Mr. Clay has telled 
me over and over that I need’nt make no bones on’t, but as 
soon as I thought I would be better off with the Gideral, I 
could pack up and go back agin, atid he would’nt think a bit 
bard on’t. 

But I am determined to let the Gineral see that I haint 
got as good an opinion of the folks about him ashe ‘has, 
and I would sooner hoe potatoes al] day than submit agin to 
mix up with sich a set ofgchaps as he has all the while 
about ‘I'he Government; and the last time the Gineral sent 
me a message, and asked me the reason why I would’nt 
quit the Senate dnd Mr, Clay and go back to the White 
Llouse, I set down and wrote to him every word of that are 
story ebout old Deacon Whittlesy’s two sons aud the flock of 
shee 


You remember when the Deacon died, about a year afore 
the Embargo, he left two sons, Ezra and Ichabod, and tell’d 
’em in his will they might have all bis property equally 
atwixt Jem. Ezra was a pretty cute crittir, and Icha, 
bod warnt quite so mach so, but was good natured, and some 
folks thought he never would cut bis eye teeth, tho’ ¥ ab 
ways thought in the long run he had a pret y considerable 
share of mother wit, but-took his own way in showin on’t. 
Well, when they came to divide off the sheep, (for the 
Deacon had one of the biggest flocks of sheep in all them 
parts,) Ezra thought he'd try and git the best of the bargain, 
and he got up early one mornin and put all the fine, healthy 
and clean sheep in one pen, and all the scabby and snuffie 
noses and tag locks in another peo, arid he put old Billy 
slong with ‘em—Ol@ Billy you know was a pet tam, and 
Ichabod loved him almost as much as he did any thing in 
the world, for he had taken care of him ever since he was 
a lamb. So Exra thought that Ichabod would take that 
share, sein that old Billy was among ’em. Well, after 
breakfast they went out andl says Ezra, bere, sayshe, Icha- 
bod, the sheep are all divided off, and seein it’s you, and | 
don’t want to take no advantage omyou, you may take your 
¢hoice of pens. Ichabod he got e feuce, and he looked 
at one flock, and then agin he looked at another and as soon 
pas old Billy see him he began to ba, ba, ba, right out arte 
hin as he always use to do when ever he see Ichabod, and 
Ichabod he looked agin, and to rights he took up the tail of 
his coat and wiped his eyes, (for he was an amazin tender 
} hearted erwin, gait says he—-my old friend Billy its plagy 
for me to part with you, I tell I like you says he, 
nigh upon as wel] as ever I did, but you are surrounded by 
bsich a raft of snuffle nose, scabby set of tag tails, that | 
cant have nothing more to do with you. And with that 
Ichabod telled Ezra he’d take tother flock, and so Ezra got 
the worst on’t arter all his pains. Ie got old Billy to be 
sure, but then he got an everlastin set of scabby scamps 
along with him. And all the neighbors about, say to thi 
day, that upon the bull, tho’ Ezra is a pretty sharp, fel- 
low, they somehow think that Ichabod. got the best of that 
bargain. ‘ 

L have hearn I won’t say sartio its true (for I 
won't say vothin is now-adays unless I see jt,) that 
when the Gineral got my letter,- containing this story, be 
read it over two or threé times, and ¢ould’nt somehow git the 


notion on’t. 


He said he was sartin there was. somethin in’t important 
to the “Government,” for he negér knew the Major to take 
the trouble to write abouta stor® without there bein séme 
thin in’t of that nature, and so he slated cound and ordered 
Amos and Levi, and Ruben, and Barry, and. Blair, prety 
gigh the rest of the Cabinet to git together and to lend fim 
a band in understandin this matter. As soon. as they got 
into the Cabinet room and found out what the-Gineral was 
arter, and all of °em had read my letter over; they began 
to whisper found among themselves, and to rights oné On 
’em tell’d the Ginera) that there was one subject almost as 
important as the Major’s sheep story, and-that the Gineral 
better take that up at once, and that was that Biddle bad 
refused to let the Committee, sent by Congress to examing 
into the Bank, have the books and papers ofthe Bank, to 
take over to their lodgings out of the Bank and-to exanifiie 
them there. And that he would’nt let the Committee faive 
his private letters, that he had written and received, nor hill 
wife’s nor his children’s private letters. Nor would he télk 
the Committee how much it cost him every day to go to 
market, nor whether he roasted his potatoes or boiled 


’em. 


And when the Committee ask’d-hith if 88 wore a-wig Of 
his own natural hair, he tell’d°eih it warat none of thei 
that if they wanted te examine the Bank; 

| the money and books, and papers in’t, there ‘it wars for 
*erff, and a good room in the Bank for *em to do all thé WOR 
in they wanted; and that he or some other officer ofthe 
Bank would all the while be present to explaidevery' thitg, 
and keep an eye on every thing, ‘and he would’t let #@Hingle 
book or paper go out of the Bank so Jong as he°wad'Préesi- 
dent on’t, thatonce when Congress sent a Comibittetthere 
afore, Keaben Whitney swore pint blank to some: things 
that took place on a certain day, twixt him and.the Squire 
at the Bank; he was sure O’nt, for he mark’d't right down 
on paper; and if it hadn’t ben for alittle ‘piece of paper 
that the Squire found by accident, be never could have 
shown that on that very day he was at Washington and not 
in the Bank, and so, as it’s important to‘keep all the pa- | 
pers of the in order, he won’t let ho bedy handle ’em 
without keepin some one at hand to have da eye out, and 
put ’em all straight agin, forth. The Gineral)got 
hoppin mad at in this, and especjally when they tell’d 
him it was impossible to find mistake or error in - the 
Bank unless the Committee had the siften and mixen all 
the papers, and unless they had) all the Squire’s private let- 
ters and those of his wife and children; and also knew 
what it cost the Squire to go to market everv day. and whet 
er he roasted his potatoes or not; and more especially, no 
thin could be done unlets they knew whether the Squire wore 
a wig or his own natura) 

Well says the Gineral, Dm of this, and. it’s. just 
what I expected, now says he, I’ll order the Committee | 
back to Washington, and all on you situst turn to lend the | 
Committee a hand in awriting & report té Congress that will | 
blow Biddle and the Bank, alPto-splinters; it will help keep | 
folks from lookin into won't it Barry? says the, 
Gineral, The Major give the Gineral aléok as knowin as| 
old Sile did, at old Miss Crane’s Tavern. Now, says the! 
Gineral let us take up Major Downing’s letter agin, and | 
jist then another one of the Cabinet he spoke up, and says | 
he, Gineral, you hain’t Kearn yet about the Preachmen 
refusin to pay up Rives’ Treaty? hadnle we best take up | 
that business !—and so he tell’d the Ginexg] all the news| 
jist received from France, about that matter. ‘The Gineral | 
som@how didn’t seem to think much about that—he said he | 
always had a kinder notion that Rives had quit France e | 
leetle too soon, and that he had boasted too much about it, | 
and that there was a plagy deal of difference atwixt makin | 
a bargiv and cliachin on’t, however, says the Gineral ifjjve | 
don’t git the mofiey, we have got the Treaty, and that’s more, 
than Mr. Adams got of the Frenchmen, and we have bad |: 
our full share of Glory out ont Any way I reckon. 

I wish though, says the Gineral instead of Mr. Living 
ston, [ had sent Major Jack Downing right out there in the | 
two Pollies, along with Captain Jumpter, and says he, | 
talkin about Major Downigg, let’s take up that Letter o” | 
his’n again, and the Gineral. begun to hunt for it among a} 
hull pile of papers on the table, avd not findin it, he got "em} 
all huutin for it, and he begun feelin for it as he did for his 
spectacles a spell ago, and was jist gittin In the same | 
trouble and was tellin what difficulty he met with in keepin | 
things in order, ever since I left him, when another member | 
of the Cabinet seein the Gineral wouldn’t give up of forgit} 
that sheep story, ask’d him what he thought of the new | 
plan of makin Whiskey, that it was one of the most Im- | 

ortant things that ever Was, for seein now that Masonry 
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and Anti-Masonry was pritty much all one, and going to 
vote the entire Wig ticket, all over the country and all Ve 
foteigners too; and if something warnt done to git up ano-| 
ther party they were all gihe—and seein that the Tewper- 
ance Society was now the biggest and strongest in the cou 
try, it was all important to git that.on the Gineral’s side. 

‘Bat chat’simpossibie,’ says the Gineral,’ ‘for some of Oar | 
disongest lenders would jist as s00n go barefoot, as to give up| 
whiskey. Whatsays the Gineral, would become of >| 
and he was jist going to give a good list of whiskey folks, when | 
the other one went on telling how it could be done, that a | 
new invention was discovered to make whiskey that any | 
man could drink, and git driak wo, without showin on’t no 
more than if he drank water all the while; and the hull trick 
on’t was alterin the worm and instead of having that crook- | 
ed, to make it strait, for the crook of the worm was the hull 
cauee of folks realin round when they drank whiskey. So 
bow by this discovery any man could be a good temperance | 
man aad G@rink as much whiskey as he pleased, and ue one 
would be tie wiser on’t. 

right off 


The Gineral was so tagen with this notion, 
img any further for my letter: he tell’d the Cadig 

to go to work and git up a proclamation in favor of temper- 

miice; and to have alithe crooked werms altered to strait 

ones. Why, sayshe,there’s no tellin 10 what a pitch of 

glory my goverment will go yet; when any may drink what 

he pleases, and no mortal can tell the difference? and whilst 

Mr. Jefferson could say “we are all Federalists ani we are 

ali Democrats” Vill say in my next message “we are all 

drunk.and we are all sober.” 

I begua this letter, by telling you I'd be in New York 
nigh upon as.soon as this would, and I haint tell’d you yet 
why Lam goin there—Well you see the Senate has been 
Waiten fora long spell to git a report from Mr. ‘Taney, of 
the exact condition of the pet Banks, where the Gineral 
keeps the money now—and as “The Government”’ dont 
choose to tell much about it, I have offered to go and look 
into the work myself—lI asked some of the Senators if they 
wahted to give me any directions abeut it, and how I was to 
act, but they say I know as much-aboutit as any on "em : but 
seein that tother House had jis: sen: a Committee to examitie 
Squire Biddie’s Bank I best follow the same track they took, 
and give the pet Banks a siftin arter the same fashion; and 
so fam off for New York in a day of two as soon as | can 
git my boots footed, and some shirts mended. I want you 
to tell Zeke) Bigelow I calculate on him to set as my Secre+ 
tary—and he can be gittin things in order, for a rale geue- 
wine and close examination—I thiuk it will be best to begin 
i New York, for I shall bave the aid of Zekel, and iff 
give them Banks a siftin and I find ev'ry thing there free 
from all party busincss and corruption, and no monsters 
among "em, my notion is, there went be no occasion to look 
no farther—as I want to be as nigh Wall street as possible, 
tellZekel to try and git a room io Howard’s Exchange Ho- 
tel, Broad street, and one big enuf for spreadin books and 

rs about. 
Eine need’at say much about my plans, as I should like to 
hop upon the pet Banks as I did upon Squire Biddle’s last 
summer, without lettin em know of my comin, Yours, &e 
| J. DOWNING, Major, 
Downingville Militia, 2d Brigade 


the N. Y. Daily Express. 
G/ Nigh the Wreck of the Two Pollies. 

ocxaway, L. 1., Sept. 16, 1837 
To the Editors of the N.Y. Daily Express. 


I got one of your papers in which you printed 
my 


t letter'to ‘Uncle Sum,”” and when reading | 


ont. it was fortunate for you that you was 20 
miles off,—for I never did see sich ‘ternal work as 
you made of some ts of my letter. However 
Fs, all I’ve got to sa ut it is, if folks who read m 
letters m_ print, find any thingin’*em that don’t 
read smooth, and ain’t correct as to dates and 
facts, they may sit it down agin the printers, It 
just 20 ogee with a young Doctor, a friend of 
mine, in the Colare times. He writ.a long letter 
once, about how he cured folks by giving them 
Calomel,—heée writ “‘Calomel in doses mi- 
nute,"’'—and the printers put it in print “Colomel 
in doses every minute.”” Up went Calomel among 
the Pothecarys—and down went the poor sick folks. 
It warn't the Doctor's fault,—for it was all owin 
to the printers, and a little “e,’’ 
-Now afore I trust you with other matters, I'll 
give you the printing of a I’ ve got to tell,— 
and you may stick as many B's and O's and |'s 


_ good deal of trouble one way and another, he took 


‘geen afore—and sich frolics!! and all hie old ¢ro- 


make on t isa story ‘Uncle Sam, 

some of his capers among the woman folks. | 
“Uncle Sam” you know, always was a sociable 

kind of crittur, and from his first comin into hie, | 


never could git along well withont havin his hull | 


family about him, allon “em givin him ‘‘a boost 
“up the tree,”’—but, ‘Uncle found, ag most 
do, afore they git gray, that unless he took a wile 
. to take care of his buttons and keep things slick’ d 
up about house—he would git imto tro and so 
forth. Well, after tryin various plans and seein a 


advicé some twenty years ago, and got married to 
a smooth quiet quaker Lady, worth 28 millions of 
dollars,—and as ‘Uncle Sam’ was considerable libe- 
ral in his way, he put into the family stock 7 mil- 
lions of dollars; (ndt in the “‘rale grit,”” howsever, 
but what he said then was jist as = “grit,””) 
and so together they had 35 mill Well, 35 


and tho’ ‘Uncle Sam’ would once and a while 
—s and talk big, hie wife said nothin, but 
kept stitchin tip when he'd split "em, 
and sew on buttons when hé twitch’d ‘em’ 
But by and by “Uncle Sam’’ got mixin up. res | 
odd company, and among other things, got a kin 
in his head ovt of Fanny Wright's doctrines, that 
a man of so much importance hadn't ought to stick 
to one wife, but have as many as the great Mogul. 
swéw,’’ says Uncle Sam, “I’m a good mind to 
try it:”’ and so he talked to the other folks about 
it, and to rights the galls got the notion teo; and 
then ‘‘Uncle Sam"’ got one Amos Kindle to go 
round and sound about; and see if the galls wou 
stand the racket,—-and he come back, and says 
he, ‘‘Uncle Sam, there’s no mistake about it; the 
galls are all ready, and more than you can shakes 
stick at;’’"—and sure enuf, just then the galls 
*‘Uncle Sam,’’ and abused his g 


Pshaw!! you dont say so!! and ——* mercy 
on us!!! Well, the next thing we see of *‘Uncle 
Sam’ was, he look’d as finé as a fiddle—rufiles 
rotind both ends of his shirt, and such a caparin as 
he cut among his new wives fora spell, never was 


nies as busy as he was among ‘em, till some folks 
began to wink and whisper ‘‘that Uncle Sam was 
so liberal he had wives enuf for himself and 
friends.’’ Thing went on thus for about © three 
years, when ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ began (as most folks 
much of a good thin ) to | 

trouble; and jest then I got back 
from foreign parts, and I met ‘“‘Uncle Sam,”. and 
if it had not been for his bein my own blood rela- 
tion and knowin him and lovin him, inany shape, | 
as I do my own father or , Lnever would 
have known him at all. 

“Why,’’ says “Uncle Sam, is this yout” 
‘don’t know, Major,’’ says he; 
y do you ask—don't I look as natralas ever 
says he. And there he stood—holdin his breech- 
es up with both hands, and his elbows both torn 
out and.adirty shirt sleeve peepin through, and 
holes in his stockins, and his shins all plastered o- 
ver, Why,” saysi, “Uncle Sam, what on 
airth ails yout ome,” says, I, “give me your 
hand my old friend, and let us talk it all over to- 
‘‘T am sorry, Major,”’ says he, cant 

hands with youjest now--my hands are 
sayshe. “What,” saysl, “holdin the 
aye, Uncle Sam—both hands full, as usu- 
al,”’ says *Notexactly, Major,” *sayshe; and 
with that he cum up close to me, and whispered 
in my ear, “I am in a ‘bad box,’ Major,” says he 
**I have got so many wives, I ain’t got a botton 
left for my suspenders—they are all off.” “Do 
tell now,” says I,“‘I want to knowl!!!” “It’s 
true,” he;‘‘and you may see for yourselves.” 
And with that I look’d-—and sare enuf, there ne- 


ver was aman in sich 9 pickle. 
Wel 


save |. Sam,’ this comes from | 


ease, Sd i-domt care what 
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folks givin you bad advice—or rather , your trot. 
takin advice. Yon forget, says 1, one fact, 
—and that is, that it was intended that your fami- 


ly matters should be regelated on the same plan of | | 


every other well regelated family—and tho’ yours 

the General Government family, it was intended 
to be regelated jest on the same plan as the family 
of the humblest of ‘your masters,’~and there, says 


I, was the mother wit of the thing is the begin- | 


nin.’’— What ‘“mastera?”’ says kin up 
and tryin to swell—(but takin careto hold to his 
breeches)—“‘who are my masters?” says he— 
‘*Your masters?” says I—“Why 
and | am one on ’em Uncle Sam—and if you had 
your ily, w not now our 
sent condition” 
“* Now,” saye I—‘‘ Uncle Sam—there is but 
one way that | can see for you to take—and that 


is for you to call all your young women abont | 


you and tell "em that you can’t have but one wife 


~—and that they must git husbands each in their | 


own States.’”” Here Uncle Sam shook his head 
and look'd considerable sad—‘‘I am aftaid Ma-. 
jor,” says he, it is too late—it was an easy job to 


it rid of so many all 

‘at once, I am afraid I git spank’d as red asa 

cherry” Never mind that,” says [, y@u'll 
no 


ae more than you desarve if you do, folks that | 
must pay the fiddler,”’ says I, ‘‘Uncle Sam.”” 


“Bat” says he ‘“Major must I divorce them all?’* 
“*No,’*-aaye I, ‘“there is no divorce in the matter, 
you can’tdo that unless you can prove crim. con.; 
that’s the Law,” says!I. ‘Well I can,” sa 

he, ‘‘I can prove that Post the Land Of- 


fice, and Amos——’’ ‘‘Hush,” says I, ‘Uncle | 


Sam, dont talk so. for it is an old story in all coun- | 
tries, that a man who has more then one wife, is 


than 


git you ‘on the hip,’” and keep you there 
Ra 


cle Sam, aint it?—however,”’ saysl, -‘my old 
friend you have had a @re frolic, and that is the 


— ‘Now’ says | “‘we must Fo and see what can 
"Ii te bound,” says I, 
‘‘she ig as sound asever she was, and not the 
worse for havi taken shelter in her old native 
State of Pensylvanie. I'll goon fitst,”” says I, 
Uncle'Sam, and tell her to git her buttons and sope 
ready for you, and if I don’t miss ny guess, you | 
willin a few weeks lookascherry agin aé a boy; 
and as she is a good natur’d érittur and like to see 
all happy about her, she wiil do all she can to pro- 
videfor the young women you have ben galavanting 
with of late, for she thinks you more to blanie than | 
they And then,” says I,‘‘Uncle Sam, when all 
gits snic’d up,and you git all your buttons sow'd on 
you will have aspare hand always 1eady to welcome 
a friend or knock down an enemy. At present,” 
says I, ‘Uncle Sam, you are 
And with that Uncle Sam he twich'd up his bree- 
ches, and spunk'd-up considerable, and we moved 

on 
I'll tell the balance of this story another time. 

Your Friend, 


J. DOWNING, Major. 
Downingville Militia, 2d Brigade. 


[From the N. 
MAJOR DOWNING TO HIS Fi w CL | 
TIZENS. 

Attention all creation! —eyes righti—face front! 
—Major Downing, just returned from foseign 
parts, addresses yon on ‘‘great and weighty mat- 
tere.”’ The “ag guns’’ of Biddle, .Manmilton, 


and that he would in ‘ time 
Nous verrons, the jor now can 
dare say, having 
travels in foreign parts. : 
August 15th, t 
wreck of the Two Pollies. . 
To the People of the United States of North } 
America, m general, and to the great Democra- | 


tic Family in particular. 
heveall by this time 


heard tellof my return to my native land, after 
an absence now of over 


“Two Pollies’ on this | 
toa notion that Captain Jumper took that he was 


more knowin thansother folks about his latitude f 


and longitude and soundins, and to wind up all, 
was willing, right or wrong, ‘‘to take 

sibility.” Well, the long and short 
ter is, the ‘Two Pollies’’ went ashore, 
she lies now, right off and on house I am now 


and prety gowd Keopin ere meen 


to stick by and wai e high tides of Septem- 
ber next, and see if there is any of getting 
this vessel off. 1 don’t mean to so long as 
two sticks of timber of this vessel t 
I know she is worth savin, and if we can’t save all 
we can save part, just enuff to the model, 


In the natral course of things, 1 suppose that 
seeing it is now more than two years since I wrote 
my last letter from France to my ol@ friend Dr. 
Dwight, that I ought to tell where I have been, 
and what I have been about; but this would be & 


I have no time to finish it if I once begun 
leave that till I get through more important 
ters. I did notintend writing any thimg til the 
“Two Pollies’’ was off and safe afloat ; bat 
seeing that all the great folks are at work writing 
ivate letters for publication, I 
igh time to begin, and in doing so, as 
says of my old friend the Gineral’s letter, “‘dash 
it off in the broad bold hand of the vemerable chief 
without the slightest care of punctuating or cor- 
recting, &c,”’ 
When I left home the last time on my way to 
France, to aid in things ight them sat 


long story—too long to be for ai ae | 
mat- 


_ down at the starn of the Two Pollies, and kept 


my eye on my native hills till the top of the hig 
est one was lost in the fog-cloud that hung over 
it. I then began to feel considerable wamblecrop’ 
and could not help thinking of the time.when 
was a boy, amd when the great rot ingin 
dumplins stood smoking on the and the fam- 
ily taking chairs all around it; and jest then my 
good old mother calling out, ‘‘You, Jonny, my 


_ son, them plagy cattle are in the corfn-field agin— 


run, my boy, and turn ’em out,’’--and away I'd 
scud, and whilst running I would keep. thinking of 
them dumplins, what changes might take place 
among ‘em afore [ got back agin, and in fact, 
whether there would be any left at all by the time 
I got back. And jest so it was this time; there 


- 


— 
discharged, it is now of high importance to 
what the illustrious Major has tosay. 
2 subject of the currency, and to go to work in ear: | 
vest to do his best towarde putting th ye in order 
again. In one of his ther 
| * day, it is reported that he said there was but | 
honest political party in this or any other country, | * 
| 
way isto git out on’t. You'll find that your 
young wives will be as glad to git rid of you, as 
you will be to git rid of them. But you mus’nt 
talk of divoree, or they'll bring you to the proof, 
and show that you first came a courtio. — 
lookat your courtin, and it 
on t—-and pretty much the eend of all frolics.”’ 
7 for there ain't sich another c fioat or on sf 
in all this created airth. 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| | 


e distance, 


w of hot dumplins, and I going off to 


h say; if any 
man wants toknow how wer to him 
his native hills than any thing else in all creation, 7) 


let him stand on the starn of a vessel going away a 


"em down oGt of sight Im a -vank, 

on't 
he haint got a country. worth returning to. In 


nll — , and nothing but his 
alk to hi ut am politicks, see 
how small, and Mean an contemptible all the lit- 
tle nasty differences of party ie appear. 
Whig, Tory, Bank, Anti-Bank, Hard: Currency, 
Paper Currency, Loco Foco, Amstocracy, Democ- 

_ gacy, Jackson, Renton; Van Buren, Kindle, Nig- 
, Anti-Niger, , Tammany and Anti- 
eases , and Uncle Jos ua—all becomes mixed 
up like a | of raviins of old stockings, and aint 
worth no more, and this brings us all. 10. the only 
pint worth thinking about; and as! have not t:me 
to dress up a jongstory, | appeal To EVERY ATIVE: 
Amenican (the only Class I care to 
talk to jest now) to think with me—and if I am 
net right, let them tell me where end how | am 
have now seen all countses. except 


would to his own 
children. 

In some countries W 
ot wish of one man is | 
he whistles he says, let no bark. . Is it to, be 
so with ust’ Are we an in and free 


unshac 


man————in Kamecatka first. Well, what is the 
puzzle now before us? We are all at odds and 
ends. Parry——that selfish deceitful monster, 
been at work and twisted tis into a snarl, and it is 
our businéss to untwist it—wind off the best sa 

. for our own use, and throw the rest to the devil 
where it came from—along with those who wick- 
edly strive to draw lines between the people and 
get one Class upagin another,jest to serve their 
own party purposes. 


. It would be a useless task for me to —— 
into all the causes,why and wherefore, to 
nee into the scrape we are now in—it is 

enuff toknow weare in @ serape, and 1 don't 
know a shorter way to explain it than to 
if a farmer wants tosee his farm well ti he 

won’t take a watchmaker to till it—if a hatmeaker, 

or aghoemaker, or a nailmaker, or carpenter, oF 
a magon, or any kind of manufacturer, wants 
workmen to assist him,he won't employ per- 

sons who don’t know any thing about the trade 

A ship-builder won't employ 8 hatter or mason to 

him in a and Winds Some 

folks can kill Ingins some can nances 

his and call- 


at 


of us should have a tin kettle tied to tails of 
our ceat so itis im mattere of more im- 
ut what grits agin the grain with 
me, is to see some folks who have been put into 
high offices by us ‘the people’’-—-and paid by us 
out of our earnings twenty-five thousand dollars | 
a-year—or about seventy dollars a-day, besides} 
house rent and other pee round and 
tell us—-their masters~-what they want done and 


Has it come to this, then, in this country of laws 
sadé by the people for their own good, that any 4 


Pa 


a to us by his opinions and notions what we should 


man in ofhee, and well pala by us for hie seryices, 
shall dare to dictate to-as our duty, when his duty 
is simply to follow.the laws we chuse to make 
througl: our representatives for dis and our guid- | 
ance? Shall it be also that any man who has| 
been in office and. well.paid for hie services, dere} 
to presume upon his former popularity to dictate 


do, when it can be seen without spectacles he has 
made a gross mistake, and, like the fox that lost 
his tail in the trap, now wants all of us to cut off 
our tails, so as to cover his mistake. If such 
things are to be, and we are slaves to fall into 
these notions, then I for one say, T'Il.scrape off 
the name of the “ T'wo Pollies of Downmgyville,” 
and paint on her starn_‘“‘ The Nigger of Araby,” 
wears a collar may command 
Fellow Citizens—-I aint in the humor jast now 
to tell you the fatal error you are laboring, under. 
am one of yourselves, beaten down, 
ed, and hu most ashamed to aay how 
it has all come tas it has—because im telling 
you the story, I tell it to all creation, and that is 
what I don’t like. I would rather 
quarrels within the walls of the old tead; 
and that is the reason, when I was abroad and 
among foreigners, | heard them talking about and 
reading aloud the Globe and other official papers 
ey I was ashamed of, | would say 
that ‘* Gl ’ was published way down in Son 
and that there were al} coun- 
eit Americans—they had pepers and edi | 
warn't no dependence to be put in ’em. 


But as I said jest now, we are in a serape, and 


as 
man should—to get us out of it, We are all: 


would do the same thing. I have seen & cook 
spoil a whole pot of broth, and w turned out 
laugh in his sleeve to see his successor 
same thing. I have seen great politicians and 

Generals who have failed in their experiments, #0 Ti 
far forget the interest of those who employed im 
them, as to turn and curse party leaders 80 
diers, and wish to kiver up their disgrace by wish- 
ing their successors the same misfortune 


. 


his business, and blew up his boat and 

{fool happy bird when he beard that others 
26 oll elf 
salety in steamengines, And now we see some 


ore in ir mismanagement of it} 
| y have burnt their fingers, and now say that all | 
‘Banke are sad monsters. Just so would a tinker 
whe boasted of knowing all about a steam engine, | 
and after having tinkered’changes in, its pipes and 
valves, and blown it ph, etarna] amash, say ‘‘all 
are anti-democratic—a 
with them, and let us take to 
again;”’. jest'so—but this is enough forthe pres 
at. And till I have time:to write you again, let 
all remember that whén weak, bod. or foolish 
men combine, it is time for sound, good and imteli- 
gent folks to unite. So no more at present from 
your old friend and fellow citizen, 
J. DOWNING, Maj 
2nd Brigade Downingyille Militia. 
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China and the Sandwich Islands | 
of Russia—and I can say that 
country and no —— can hold & cand i 
us—and all that | 
and to act as 1 
is for every. man who has got the rale grit in 1 
| not to pieces yet, nor she nother, and I 
and yet to be whistied the 
peoples man or set of ment I for one wont 
once a captain of a steamboat Who Gia 
| 
| folks equally ready to blow up thé full Banking 
e 
| 
"ing for every man——but bok | 
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| Major Jack Downing wrote to the Editor of the 


JOURNAL. 


ALBANY WEPKLY J 


THE PROPHECY. 
We subjoin « letter which the laje lamente 


New York Waily Advertiser three years since. 


We ask our readers to give it a perusal, and see; * 


whether the gallant Major .ie not entitled to a 
place, at least among the minor prophets: 


| [ From the New York Gazelle. 
TIMES PAST, AND TIMES PRESENT. 


Comk, LET Us REASON TOGETHER,” 
EP The reader Will please to bear in mind 
that the public had been furnished with ‘‘cab- 
inet paper,”’ showing the reasons and promises 
for abandoning the system we had, and adépting 
a ‘* better currency,’’ and thereupon the Major 
set forth hie reasons as contai the follow- 
ive. for letting ** well alune.”’ ; 
ich Was correct. 
OFFICIAL PAPER. 


Und@er-Sécretaries, and Sub-Postmasters, and 
the rest of the Government, on the 26th day 
ef December, A. D. 1633) and printed for the 


use of the citizens, from Downingville to N. | 


ep the Mis- 
sissippi and 


Pennsylvany,aod Maryland, to Washingte 
and away agin to all parts of creation gad ev- 
body. | 
Gineral, and Gentlemen,of the cabinet, and 
the rest on here present, composin the Go- 


vermméent—ti speak to yeu as a man_ standing. 


fight between you and the people, and whet } 
amrgoin to say aint calculated to make me ou 
you change your opinion so much as to make 
you know mine—you have pretty much all of 
you had your.turn, and now comes my |urn—if 
any thing I say bas sharp corners, and scrapes 
the skin a little, it is because I hain’t had time 
te filethe edges smooth. I'll give you my to- 
tion pretty much as you get bread from the ba 
kers; and-leave you to slice it or chunk as it best 
suits you ; and every man can butter his own 
shee jast to se his fancy—that ain't my bu 
Weare met here, not only to fix on some plan 
to get the country out of trouble, but to see 
howmit got into trouble—and [ am goin to say a 
little.on both pints. Whena chimbly smokes 
at the wrong eend, with the wind at northeast, 
some folks may content themselves with openip 
wiodows and doors to let the smoke out; but my 


notion is that the safeat plan is to see into the] 


@ause on’t.and correct it, sothat the chimbly 
will smoke at the right eend, let the wind blow 


omy way- | 
ow there ie a few things we must look iuto 


a leetle, and then we will know more about 'em, 
and I am goin to éxamine — 
What kind of crittar the Bank ofthe U.S. 


raly. is, 

Whether its natur is to do good or evil to the, 
country, and then to wind up with 

Matters and things in general. 

Twenty years ago the country was in trouble, 
and fill’d up with all kinds of bank paper—nigh 
apon as had as old Continental—and a good deal 
wana lectle worse. If any body ain't old enuff 
to remember that time,and wants to see what kind 
of money I mean, let him go'to the Treasury, 
and Mr. can show him nigh a mlilion and 
a half of dollars, not worth the cost of the paper 
end ink used every year in makin a report on't; 
but this is only a drop compar’d to ~what would 
be there now ofthe same kind of stuff if it had’nt 
been for the ‘Bank of the United States, All 
our wise folks of that day said we must have a 


e only shows |" 
| opale Co 
ead to the Cabinet, and Mujors, Auditors, and | 


issouri, and ee down the Lakes, |. 


and across by the Erie canal to A » andy 
“slong by the middie route over New 


one strong enufi to do the work Well, and to 
Clear outall this trash; and so this bank was 
Made, and the first thing was, as there was a 
very little rale money in the country, and the 
bank went and bo’t a good jag on’t in Egrope, 
and went to work clearin away jest as we do our 
fieldwin.thespriog. . | 
At was.apretiy dirty job to do so, I tell gou, 
and the bank didn’t get through with it without 
scratching, and smutting its fingers pretty con- 
siderable; and that warn't the worst an’t for the 
bank: The Government. made the bauk 
to pey Gfteen hundred thousand to tive 
privilege of doing this work, and made it agree 
lake care of the People’s money in all parte: 
the country, and to pay it here and there’ 
abt the Government told ’em; and to pay 
“OFF all the pensions, and to do evry thing in the 
mone 
the ernment, this was pretty tuff bargin: 
forthe bank—for all it gotim retutn was, to 
have the keepin of the money, and when the 


' Government didn’t want it, the bank might lend 


Hout. It tooka good many yeérs afore the 
bank got things to work smooth.. It.was like a 
oppin big wagon that wanted a good many 
rees to-drag it, and, as it had a valuable freight 
indt, wanted none bat the best kind of horses— 
and it warnt every one who 
knew how to drive sucha team. owners 
of this wagon found that out, for some of the 
‘first that they had got came plaguy nigh upset. 
ting it. So to rights they got Squire Biddle. «1 
eu they tnought that seein that the folks 
in Pennsylvany have the best and strongest hor- 
wes, and the biggist wagons, they ought to know 
how.to gnide ‘ein. ell; they made a pretty 
good guess that time—tor ever since they told 
the Squire to take the lines, the 
linth pin or broke a strap: and there warn’t no 
complaints made agin him by the folks on the’ 
road; on the contrary, ns oy other wagoners 
liked the Squire amazingly; he was always r 
to gi "ema Chom the 
rn they got short of provender the 
| Squire never refused to turn out some of his to keep 
their horses from sufferin. Every thing was gow 
on better and better, and every body said, at a 
» and abroad, there warn’t such a teamin ali crea- 
tien. Weil, about four years ago, we begun to 
pick a qaarrel with the Squire, and it’s been 
Rein on every ay pretty much after this fashion. 

é first go off, some of our folks wanted the 

Squire to change some of the leaden horses—. 
“they said the breed warn’t right—he ought put 
on the lead sume Albany trotters—that they 
_ wete the best horses on the lead he could bave. 
The Squire did'nt like to. change-——he said the 
horses he had knew the road as well as he did, 
and they wouldn't bolt nor kick up; and when 
they come toup-hill work he could depend on’ em. 

Then agin the folks wanted the Squire to 
change harnesse—they said they had new patent 
coilare—and a horse could pullas much agin 
with ’em as with the old-fashioned collars.— 
Well, the Squire did'nt like that notion nother. 
Se to rights they told the Squire he must give 
up the lines—well, that he would’nt do, he said 
without orders from the ownéra of the team— 
they hed appointed him, and so’ long as they 
kept him there, he would go alongand do his 
duty, jest ae he had done—and it warn't right tc 
keep stoppin him every day on the road, and try- 
in to make him try new plans. 

And with that, all our folks made. a regular 
battle on the Sauire—some took away out of his. 
wagon a part of the bags: and boxes,, and divided, 
it round among the drivers of other Wagons,who 
was mixin in thé seuffle too, and away they all 
erack’d off with it. Some undertook to cut the 

Squire’s traces; they thought they was only 


Jeather and rope traees; but the Squire was too 
deep for ’em, for his traces was a)! chains kiy- 
ond with leather; and.so they spil't their jack 

nives. Some went on ahead and rolled stones in 

the road, and dug deepholes, and tried all they 
could fo make the Sghire upset, and threw 
stones and mud at himand his horses: but the 

Squire kept on, his*horees did’nt flinch, and as 


Bank of the United States, and a good big one 


: 


they had dragged the. big wagon over worse 


¥ 


way, without chargin any thing for it to} 


hain’t lost ak 


rodes in their day, they wept along without acct 
dent. Well, now it terns-out that all the wa. 
gous that drove offso with « part of the Squire's 
are in trouble, for in the first piece of mud- 
dy road they all stuck fasty'and there, they are 
nqw—one wants the other to give him a pull and 
a lift; butthey say, that all want Ifftin~the 
Squire has just come up with ’em, and now the 
want hint to hitch on to'em and drag ‘em all 
out togetiier; but he says that’s impossible; the 
amost he can do is to take back the load they 
took from his wagon, and then, perhaps, ‘they 
can git.out of the mud; butit is more than his 
team can do, and he won’t ran the risk of breakin 
his harness or gy his horses to drag ’em all 
out together. Well, now that’s about thel 
condition of things, and the longer they remain 
so the worse it wi —the longer the horses 
and wagons siand knee and hubdeep in the mud, 
the less able they'll be to get out on’t, 
And-now I'll leave ’em therea spell, and wé'll 
_ take a look into the nator of the bank, and what 
it taly is; for, to hear some folks talk about it, 
one would think it was a mést shockin monster, 
and that it was pretty much nothing else but 
Squire Biddle, when it was no more the Squire 
, than that big wagon is, not. grain more: Look 
at this long list of names; well, those are the 
‘owners of the bark; here we see in the first place, 
the nation ownes one-fifth, and the rest ie seat- 
tered round, as you see here, amggg an everiast 
ing batch of fulks all about this country end 
some in forin countries; and Iam glad to 
‘see on the list here, old widoweand old men, 
and trustees of ehildren; who hain’t got no par- 
. ents livin, and all our own le, they put their 
meney ig the stock of this bathe for sate keepin 
to speculate—and jest\so with the inno: 
cent foreigners, and the best o4’t is, they have 
paid our folks a pretty high premium for every 
dollar on’t, Well, then these are thé folks, then 
-that compose the bank. Now what waydo they 
want this bank managed? 
+ The busines of the bank-is to loan mohey,and 
is Jest tor all tlre world likeany rich man whose 
business is to loan out his money—s it his interé 
eat to dabble in 8 oar or to let politicians dal» 
ble with him? Not an attom on’t, I never knew 
one'of your rale politicians who ever could pay 
bis debts; and they ain’t the kind of folks people 
like to deal with, any way, who have got money 
to loan—they know that talkin politics, and git- 
lin things into snarls jest to answer party purpo- 
ses, ain t the way to pay interest nor principal 
nother, and politicians in a bank are the worst 
people in the world for the owners in the bank, 
for the host on’em hain’t got money of their 
own to lend, but they are plagay ready to loan’ 
other folks’ money to brothe? politicians of the 
same patty. 

No, nd; a. man who has got his money loan'd 
out (and it’s jist so with a Sank.) Wants to see 
‘every body busy and industrious, and increase 
their property, for then they will be able to pay 
interest and principal too: they don’t like to see 
things all mixed up with politics, and people 
quarrelin and disputin, and when they do» they 
git their money back in their pockets again as 
as they can, for they know that politics 
ain’t profitable business. Bie 

Then it comes to this, that ff the bank is 
what I have said it is (and nothin 
vin’t such a monster as some folks try to make 
us think it is; and, instead of being a dangerous 
monster, I see, and I know every body else must 
see, who don’t squint at it, but looks’ it straight 
in the face, that its mature is, jest like the na- 
tur of any man who has got property in the 
country, and that is to have every thing’ go on 
in harmony, and with industry, and with hones- 
ty, and according to law—no ganglés and tan- 
gies and talkin politics in porter houses agd bar 
rooms, hurrain for this man, and puttin down 
. that map—that kind of work don’t clear up new 
lands nor plough up old ones; it don’t keep the 
hammer goin and the wheels turnin, and don’ 
pay interest nor principal nother. | 

But some on you say the bank has too much 
and that Squire Biddle might do a good 
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f deal of mischief if he would. ell, there is my 
old friend, Gapt. Elihu S. Banker, of the steam- 
boat President, runnin twist N ew York and 
Providence—he’s got about sich another mon- 
ster—there’s no tellin whata ‘dangerous mo. 
’ of power that crittur's got im that are 
f boat. 1 was lookin into it when I came on with 
| him a spell ago, and he was showin me how he 
managed it: If he wae to fasten down the kiv- 
eag of them.two mortal big copper kitties he has 
got in his béat and blow his bellusses a spell, he 
would.emash every more than 50 acres 
round. Does any body know why he dont do 
it the has ben in a steamboat so long now as 
the bank's ben goin, and han't scalded nobody 
he can do it minit if he chuses.— 
Well, Til vell you why he don’t—it ain't his in- 
terest, and he don’t own no more of the boat than 
Squire Biddlé does of the bank; the owners of 
i the boat employ him to manage it, because they 


he did'nt wateh aver their injerest, they’d turn 
him out—and jest so the owners of the bank 


Capt. Bunker knows if he hurts’ any body with 
his boat he'd run a chance o’ hurtin himself tao; 
ifie knows, too, that it is the interest of his own 
| ers not to have any accidents aboard any boat 
for if they get scalded in one boat they keep 
| clear of all on "em—and. tho’ some folks think | 
banks gin’t like steamboats, I can tell ’em that 
fim the main thing they are exactly alike; for 
finiess folks have got confidence in ‘em and feel: 
pgafe in ‘em, they ain’t worth ownin—but when 
they all go on and meet no accidents, they are 
pretty good property; and the largest and stron 
gest, and cleanest, and quietest, and best man- 
faged, git the most business. Now I think that’s 
enuf about dangerous oe ary for a spell. 
Let us now see what the bank 
what we've been gbout. 
Deacon Goodenou has been in that bank, as 
one of its directors, off and 6h, ever since it was 
a bank; and I haveheard him say fifty times, 
andhe'sa man to be depended on) he never 
heard a word about politics in it, till about ‘foar 


years ago, and it all came from our sending, eve- | 


ry year since that time; some rale politicians te 
help the other twenty directors to manage the 
baat; the first go off, the Deacon says, they 
fought best to keep quiet, and make no stir a- 
pout it; for it was pretty miuch like findin skunks 
MJ the cellar—the best way was to let em alone, 
ifthey’d keep there, and run the éhanée of their 
goin out, when they could find no eggs to suck 
—but when they undertook tosome up chamber. 
and smell aboutin all.the cabbords, it was time 
to snub.‘em—and then came trouble, and that’s 
Jest about the way tow; andthe Deacon says, 
and he’s about right, thai politiciansin a bank 
are jest as bad as skanks in the cellar—andI am 
certain of this, I won't make a trial on’t. 


Some.on.you say, the owners of this bank 
phain't got no right to recharter—they had 
enuf—and it’s uow time to have a new shuffle 
and opt; weil, that ain't notion, and I’ |i tell 
you why--tho’ this bank was. chartered jor twen- 
ty years, it;had a good right to believe we would 
renew its charter, if it behaved well’ pd did its 
duty-—-jest as a Congressman haga fight to ex. 
pect his constituents will send him 
again it he.behaves well—and its a 
to. keep tolks strait, and make ‘em do their duty; 
but-if weare.to knock this bank down and have 
anew shuffle and anew cut, then! gay that 
them folks who. make money oat of a rise of 
stock in the new bank ought to‘pay the loss that 
all these old folks and young children will suffer 
by. knocking down the old bank—to say nothing 
about the innocent, foreigners who put their 
money in this bank, thinkin it was safe. And 
let me tell you another thing—the longer a bank 
stands, the older it gits, the better folks at home 
and abroad like it—people who have got money 
to lend, don’t like sad particularly 
Government cha guld any on you like 
to lend money in South America? And do you 
think any of them@povermments could make a 
bank that-folke would have any confidence in 1 
{ dont think they could—jest because they keep 


way 


is about, and | 


it long | 


to Congress | 


alone. 
know he understands his bieness. He knows if 


would garvé Squire Biddle. And that ain't all. 


choppin and changin every year, 


Will any on you say thatit ain t @ good thing 
for a country to make folks all about think it is 
a safe one tolend money to? Ain’t good credit 


worth nothin 
Well, how does any man in trade get credit, 
and make folks think him safe to trust? Will 
he break up his stand every year, and change his 
businesss, and try new plans? - I eay that ain’t 
the way; and no man ever prospered after. that 
fashion; but when he finds things go wéll with 
—_ he hangs on, or else he liain't fot np wit in 

im. 
Now my notion is that none on os aftine can 
make fulks all about creation think we are safe 
folks to trast. Butall on us together can do 80, 
and thatis the reason a good big bank can man-' 
age this for us. Folks abroad know the bank, 
and the bank knows us; and so we can manage 


things through the bank better than we can 


my 
B 


Some on you say it ain't right to pay idterest 
to foreigners—that when we get money from 
foreigners they keep draining us of interest. 
Well, that isall chaik and water. Now Lknow 
we have got an everlastin new country to élear 
up yet, and if an honest industrious man can get 
a few hundred dollars lent to him, be can go and | 
buy a good many acres, and clear it u » and sell | 
it to these very foreigners, whoare all the while | 
coming out here to settle among us, and the yi) 
15 times asmuch more tor it than the land first 
cost;andas our folks,go on borrowin,and can well | 
afford to pay interest,and find themselves in s few | 
years with money to lend too. And as long asj 
this business goes on, | for one, an willing to say 
\o forignets,.as the Cape Cod fishermen say to| 
the fish, when he gets on the shook, and is pullin 
him in—‘‘So long as yuu hold on oné end, [will 
‘tother,”’ But folks abroad who have have money | 
tolénd don’t know -our folks who goon new) 
land; and a good many on old land nother, But 
they know our bank, and our canals and railroads, 
a we sell ’em the stock, and make ’em pay 
good premiums too; and our folks ean lend their 
money tooup, farmers, But it.we goon and 
nock down this bank when its charter is out,and 
bring trouble on the country, foreigners will say, 
*‘Aha! there’s trouble there!”’ Back they come 
with their stock, and get their money, and keep | ¢ 
it; and all our prosperity is nocked in the head! 
We chartered this bank tor twenty years, and so 
we do canal companies and railroad companies; 
but did we mean, when the time wes UD, tonock 
"em all up'too, and say wedont’t want no bank, 


nor acanal, norarailroad? Itain’t common 
honesty to say so; and 1 won’t shuffle and cut 
with you after fashion; for make what | 
might by anew shoffle, I would be ashamed to 
look, one‘of these innocent foreigners in the face, 
to say nothing of thie long list of widows and or. 
phans, and trusteés of eatates, and old fulks: 
inany on ‘em when they bought the stock ata 
high premiam, I suppose never theught about 
‘the charter, or how long it had to run, but trust- 
ed to the Government. And now if you can 
chizzle them out.of their preperty, as you will 
by puttin down the benk, just to get a shuffle 
and cut 8 new’ one, without turnin as red as a} 
beet when you meet, ’em, I for one say bk can't 
and | wont. 

And now j'm most done, 
any one’s toes, it aint 


If bave trod. om, 
so much my fault as of 
bisen; for f tried the strait line, and ony on toes 
that stick out beyond the line; and that's too of-4 
ten the case with folks now-a-days in office. | 
I’ve tell’d you now pretty much my notions; 
and f tell you for the last time you have made a 
mistake, and that’s no disgrace to Ghy man un- 
less he tries to stick to it after he knows he has 
made it. If you don’t know how te git the | 
country aut of the scrape you’ ve got it in, the Peo- 
ple will tell you pretty quick, or! ain’t no hand } 
at guessin. _ I have now done m daty—If they : 
notions are right they’ll act on ’em;. if} 
ey say they are wrong, then things will go on 
y now go, and I hope they won't git! 
worse——but that [ won't It things | 
come to the worst, I shall suffer as little as any 
on’ em, for hain’t got no wife and children to 
support (and I’m ‘sorry forthose who have, if 


things are to goon as they now go;) Tecan cut 


goes a 
And I 


the mo 


occer pretty much anyw 
ut | love my country, ev'ry acreon’t, and it 
ain my grain to vee any part. on’t ‘suffer, 
know all this Suffering comes from party 
same drive 
4" our wisest and best men 

now to keep togethe?, 
uy bse and all the money in it, 

J 


Downingrille Militia, 2d B 


on't,’’ wedon't know what wili 
ber by the time he has got the ‘‘square on ho) 
we will not, by any remarks of ovr own, detain 
our reader from a production, the perfect good tem- 
per of which is only equalled by its true and 
alloyed patriotism. 


To Uncle Sam. 


sage over from top to bottom——and from bottom te 


top—and fron 

roll’d it over jest as a carpenter does 
draw d chalk lines to git the square on’t, and shar. 
pened my ax, and began to chip off. 
than 4 day's job, and I don’t know that I can pro- 
mise, in this letter, to do more than 
off. Itis a plagy long M 
speaks of 
our great 
stringin on 
short ones would tell the same story. 

Joshua got a letter from Washington, from a friend 


of hisen who had gone there to ask the Gineral fo 
make Uncle Joshua Postmaster. 


by. “Why conwallesent,” said Whole Joshua. 
rabbin his 


co 
know, sayé Uncle Joshua, “but 


I hope is it 
ain’t the name of a new party—it is one or tother, 
I am afraid—and if it is the latter, we must all 


brush round and turn ‘Conwellesent’ as 
possible or I shan't git my office, that’s 
——and jest then I came in, and it was well J did, 
or Uncie Joshua would a had all Downi 
called to a public meetin, and the hull Jackson 
party would have gone right over to the “ 


U 

was—and that it was ony the Doctor's of say- 
in the Gineral was “gittin better” —“Well,”” savs 
he, “I’m glad it’s no worse—for it’s a hard mat. 
ter, major, to change the name of a ; but 


word atall.” “I was afraid,” 


Uncle Jostraa, 


w 
bi 


best way waa 
been a | 


knows what it means, and all that part on’t that 
has any of the ““Conwallescent” natur about it is 
80 

it right 
there are always two sides to a 
I haye time, Imean to rab 


bod 
hold water and ain't sound doctrine, I- went se it, 
and no man in al! Downingville willgo it: Every 
body says, that I hive hearn speak on’t (and eve 


th 


te | think on’t, and the more 
boutit, the more wrathy I git. 
present, from your fellow-citizen, 


MAJOR DOWNING—ON THE MESSAGE. 


why in natur didn’t the man say so-~"gittin bet- 


ere. 


out of office: and 
wants to git hold of the 


nder up, ahd I had best 


now, for 
write a.- 
So no more at 


J. DOWNING, Major, 
rigade. 


[From the N. Y. Daily Express. 


If the callethis  ‘‘ony takin the bark off 


be left of the.tim- 


Nigh the wreck of the Two Pollies, 
‘Rockaway, Sept. 11, 1837. 


Mx Onp Fruenp:—I have been readin the M 


from the middle on’t both ways—and P 
a log, and 


It is mere 


git the bark 
seein that it 
one matter—but this comes from 
in office usin sich long words, and 


together likeingions, when a few 


folks 


I remember, one day When I was to hum Uncle 


“Con what?’’ asked Aunt Nab. 


spectacies. ‘‘What in uatur is that 
mplamt now'’’ asked Aunt don’t 
a 


soon as 
sarting’’ 


ible 


no time. Bat as soon as tell*d 
the rale meanin of the word 


ter’ is pidin Englisch, but ‘ no 
says Aunt ’ 
was hidrafoby."’ saya: 

it warn’t that—~fors doa | 
ould jest as soon dare bite a hot puddin da 
te the Gineral.” ‘And so we all-concluded the 
use plain language—and it has 
me ever since, 


Now asto this message, every body thinks he 


"d over, 


much every body swallows 


at ain't’ my way; I know 
wter platter. Ii 
all the sugar and 
ing, and ste what is left ont? “and then if 
mit the “‘rale grit,” and advise every 
to go it; but ifon the contrary, I find it wént 


body js talkin of nothin else jist now,) hat 


ere is ‘no mistake,” in that message. Now | 
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think I see & good many mistakes about it. 1° 
, first mistake is, it is too long at buth eends, and 
not short endffin the middle,—seein now that 
the Globe folks have lost the printin on’t [7 you’ 
wont see so long a ond aginin one spell, so Jeng 


catch him doing any thing to chec prosperity, if 

he can help it, he prospers by general | 

ity; he don't very often want office, and he could’ nt 
| buy one nor title nother. 


ong | |. "The Message is partly full of the causes | 

bout “The Government” ‘from trae on that point as far as it goes; but it don’t ay A 

the of the as ‘sans tell the hull story. If I had tell’d that story of} 

for the goose Ought tobe sass for the gander,” || Biglow's watch so, and begin-| TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29, 1837 
Congress began right off to try the nin: jest arter it begun to ‘‘ wiz,” folks would no 
printin line see how that | te this day what made it wiz so; but I be- 
will work, and Me first thing we see is the Globe | |: gun at the nin ont, and tell’d how Zekel FROM MAJOR DOWNING: 

folks, that haint been separated now for goin on the or We present our readers with the “2nd Gun” o 
over.8 years froma good 000 Tit a yearof ~~ watch, that had been goin as true as 


‘the tides for twenty years, went sure enuf, | Major’ Downrme's Address—and they whe 
| nd soon went to smash; and jest so it was in _ édts to hear let them hear. We commend it with 
twiteh'd their ‘‘klicker”’ jest} all satisfaction and confidence. We ate happy to 
abeutthe same time, and “‘wiz'’d"’ away jest as see that his next promises to contain'the. plan o 


we did. 
floating the ‘‘T'wo Pollies.”’ 


“The Government,”’ voatid right off, and anoth- 
er pig has or 
a pug lose his tit, unless he desarves it, andif I 
can find out that the Globe folks dont desarve to 
lose theirs, they shall have the printin ofall my 


Letters for nothin. 

The next mistake is in talkin too severely afin 
the Banks, and in all consarns of ‘ the 
wernment’ from them. I! should like to know, 
, who first ask’d to be connected—was it ‘ the 
* or the Banks? Mr. Kindle, 
can answer this, and tell us who sent him round 
among the banks some fourdaysago. The banks, 
to be sure, have got a pritty badname fist now—-a 
jist eo the old Quakers dog gota character, 
and coine near the loss of hts life by it: his master 
said he would not kill him, “but I'll give thee a 


Filteli more about this herearter--and in my 
next, I'll try and explain'what I consider an- 
other mistake, and a pretty important one, *too—~ 


and that is about “private bankin'’ being consid- 
er'd better than corporate banks. It is a long story 
te show that ** bank bills’ is a small part of bank- 
ing basimess—-and that the most rous it) 
of a yery different natur; and that all of our banks 
could git along easy enuf, if it was ony their own 
bank they had to pay in specie; and all this | 
will try to show, and then see how it comes about 
that bankesuspend paying specie, and yet may be 


. ap sound as ever: and we shall then see that it is 


We would respectfully call attention to the op- 
erations of Spanish democracy, and aakaf the ten- 
dency of late in our own countty is not too simi- 
lar? Captain. Jamper’s Letter, too, shows the ef- 
fect of the populat influence of the Hermitage 
Letters.. We. doubt not the editor of the Saco 


Gazette, appoves the one, as the Globe did the 
other. : 
No. 2. 


away went Towser, and afore ho get round | © °ny one thing more than any other thing, brought of the Two Pollies, Aug, 22, 
the cornet, the boys all arter him, with sticks and| out this state of is was “over action 


stones, ‘‘ bad , mad ;” and the folks'scam- 
perd, and slam’d the doors shut; 
and it was vigh upon all over with Towser. 
If it hadn't been for his gittin to the river; and as 
soon es he took to the water and swan like:a duck 


of bankers. Corporate bank bills, now in 
the worst of times, may not be worth as much as) 
gold and silver; but the hardest currency, | guess, 
that folks holds now a days, is the currency of 

rivate bankers, at home and abroad. I don’t 


To the People of the United States in general and 
the sound Democratic familyin particular 
Fetiow Crrizess,—lIn my last I tell’d you there 
was no way of gitting along out of our present 
troubles till we got rid of the cause that put us into 


ow for sartin—but that is my notion; and if so, [|| Touble--amd that was party ement. Tmean 
body and wa «well, dog] Goverment tt of party management Cat, 
got the hydrafovy. nd jist 801 inte power, continues to keep power, by turnim all 


with our Banks: they will git afloat to rights, and 
then a good many fo'ks ‘will say it was a 
mistake to abuse em so. I dont thiimk if “ Uncle 
Sam” cuts sich shines as he hae of late, that he’ |! 
find abenk, or a ‘ a natural Pepompas Mr. Wright 
says, ready to take him ‘as @ 
day; especially if he goes on Paibciples of ‘ se- 
paratin’ hiimeelf jist when it suite him, without 

is ‘agreement of co ip,’ as he 


re 
did a spell ago, with the Bank of the United 
States. 


The test mistake ‘Uncle Sam’’ éver made 


agin, on any ; 


private barikin as the best, and [ would advise you, 


| “Uncle Sam,” t0 separate from all that kind of 


I have oney one word more to say to Uncle Sam 
—and that is, notto let the Government ta'k too 
much of ‘‘separatin;’’ it did wrong when it struck 
off Pluribus Unum’’ from the new coin; 1 
not like that—but I thought it would stop there, 
and not try itinother matters. The fact is, ‘‘the 
Government’ aint ‘Uncle Sam’’ alone, or ‘‘Un- 
cle Sau:’’ and his'party, alone—it is the people's 
property; and no matter how much ‘‘Uncle Sam" 


kinds of public measures right into theirown mill. 
When the water don’t run clear, it ise pritty sure 


bi teend of the stick; but it must be done, 
or with thane very sticks ‘‘we the people’’ gave 


is when he talks of in himeelffrom any class}| may try toseparate himeelf, the people wont let | flaws we have made for our own we 

or portion of the people—for if it warn’t for’’ the|| him—for without ‘‘the , the people, and | must teach ’em, too, that if we find any snookin 

—s.< classes—on whose earnins he lives—|| nothing butthe people,’ they know that ‘‘Uncle | § round, and planning to keep their places by using 
would not have a shoe to his joot or a shirt to|| Sam’’ would soombecome a poor and ragged old ee a ee eee 

his back—who on airth is ‘Uncle Sam”’ on his own |} man, and have no money to pay his debts, and no| alike toall parties and all classes, then 


heok—anless he means to put ona cock'd hat like 
Bonapart, or some sich kind of folks, and say he is 
‘The Government,’ & hie Word is Law, and so forth 
~—and that he will keep Ais own money, and wont 
trust the people with it, or loan it to em, as ether 
folka do, for general prosperity.—I guess if. the 
Wigs or the old Federalists put Uncle Sam’’in 
office and said he was one of their party, and he 
talk'd democrats woould soon grease his 
fiddie-strings so he could’ nt play a varse of Yankee 
Doodle or‘*God save the King’’ nother.—The faetis 
“Uncle Sam’ is a considerable of a man, so long 
as he remembers that he is one or the hull people, 
/and not of a party only, and that he may cut a 


ene would take his notes;. therefore I say, “Uncle 


dont about ** 
but stick to bs beard, Pluribus 


Unum;”’ and if you want any further advice, git 
sich kind of folks about you, as you, or ahy good 
citizen would like to appoint your executors; and 
guardians of your estate and children, and to take 
good care of your widow, if you left one; these 

ind of folks.are safest, tho’ ro may not be as 
good politicians; and don’t discard a man tho’ he 
may own “‘house lots’’ or ‘‘new land,"’ and paid 
his neighbor too much for ’em—tbis business at 
home is better (as bad as it is called) than specn- 


willing 


ine fora spell with what he calle Ais the || lation round Cape Horn, or any where abroad, for §j than here—for if we once git our Constitution 
rete Of‘ the great family of the ” ig such, | | the ‘‘profit.and loss’’ is ‘all at keme—it A paid B 9 2nd Laws out of joint—the hull concern will all 


thatas soon asthey feelhe treads onand of their 
toes they will grumble, and especially them folks 


that pay the 4 don’t see why they who are 
call’ co because they have earn'd property, to pay 


the taxes—should also be held up us enemies of 


them folks as haint got any property 
is the. doctrin, then the best way is for no man 
te work, A rich man now-a days is talk’d on by 
some folks pretty much as the Quaker did of his 
dog--now whaton.airth can arich man do with 
his money in this oe? Does he pile it up in 
gold and silver in his cellar? Notshe, if he bas got 
any motlier-wit in him—he knows he did’nt make 
his that way—no, no, he keeps it movin, 
he loans it out to them that have good characters 
and are industrious, he builds houses, takes a share 


rail-roadse and canals and banks, and you won’t 


o much, itis no matter, its all at home, and 
é mistakes soon cure themselves—and depend 
n't, aman who owns.a leetle land, be it a house 
or farm, ina new town ,oron the skirte of an 
one, won't give a worse yote for the best inter- 
t of his country, than if he lived on the pay of 
office, or spent his .earnins talkin politics and 
rinkia whiskey atan election. This is ‘‘sound 
octrine,’’ ‘‘Unele Sam,’’ and if you don’t find it 
80 in practice—then I aint your friend 

J. DOWNING—Maior, 


Downingyille Militia, 2d Brgade. 


vountry, if you could put it into;one 


go to he who happens to have the 
~~ and longest arm will grab most. 
en I was trav’ling round ‘‘soli and a- 
lone,’’ as Mr. Benton says—over that tiful 
country called Spain, (for I have been pretty much 
all ovet that country )—I used to stop sometimes 
on the top of a hill and look about and say to my- 
self, “my conshens,’’ says I, ‘‘what a country 
this is,’’—-there was wide and long ranges of beau- 
tiful meadow land all round—and little rivers and 
streams streakin about---und some on ’em running 
head-long down the side of hills—and there warn’ t 
a cow on them pastures---not.a mill or a factory 
on them streams—not a road Or @ Canal, and not 
a house---all ina state of start naked natur---and 
all in the finest climate in the world: jist sich a 
our states, 


- - any man who owned 50 acres on’t would come 


~ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
tyt to_ upset a party that f 
| we ser- 
_ if vants to be content with the wages and the honor 
| | of office which we give ’em, and to execute the 
| 
=xpect troubie;—they st Change <hei 
change their Will tell._me 
| oftice, for five ‘sight: ne 
| accordin to law? don’t word on’t,. 
; | I know to the countrary. I, for one, am. 
to.run the risk of going to the Devil, if itis 
to Tx of to China—he will be better off t 
| 
4 
| 
| | | 


_* the farmere—and the next, the mech ics 80 
withahappy it is right in one case it is right in all, but 

: my notion is it ain’t right im nary case—and I,for 
the wou't vote for it. A man who ship 


But find | am away of ire 
tinto this letter, and so I'll put it in my next. 

see no way tho’ of gittinat what I am erter till 
folks can look at thi strait in the face without 


| let him go and look for 


| ’ aoa for the merchant has as good a claim Gn the pro-| an ainting, aid I will then show them 
advice have togwe nim 38, he tection of the laws as the man who labors at io like Spain and ether coun- 
i thing along with him sill stand stab- other honest callin, I don’t éare what. Will | tri Bu: if we don’t look we shall soon 
has an extra life like a cat, ah Tien for he will any man pint out in the Constitution, or im any | be exactly like them. next th ie to show 
bing, let hiin take that alone ear ayer sling. law, the right of sowing discord in the "great na my plan for getting the Two Pollies afloat agin. 
want it; they kill every except tional family? think can do this without asking any 
cad stenbevery thing worth A good deal is said about some private letters | print ia, for 


paper money; ey won't steal thet, for y from the Gineral at the Hermitage—that he wrote 
know what it is; they go for age Ted | — to the Globe man at Washington. I haint hed | 
They’ kee bank time to read "em, but if they are what I hear tell'd be got off this session at 
matters, UP 4 keep on, 
and state matters ent rely separate, i 7 be ry and if he did, it don’t amount to ae What any notion that 
apart you can't sec nary one ry to work a man writes afore he is President what hel eends and | 
on ‘em there why they did writes arter he uit that office amounts pritty | wide of the 
to the same thing. The Gimeral wrote was to ‘happen, that al] on you keep an eye to 
clothes, and feed their starvin am f wed Very good letter once to Mr. Munro—but it did what Deball say, and have a leetle patience, and 
there was rio use in trying that, thy not come to any good. One. man’s letter, them, is| let mesayitmy own wey: square the log 
in-| afore d havedone with it; but we have got to 


or taxes-—or was stelén.— ; 
feed the take the law om.’en letter—I don’t think it would make the day long-} or 


Well, o er or shorter; but make him President, and then 
then’ wt What Law? There aint no Law all his lettere—so long as he is President—would) square a door-post as 
here, bat jist such law as ‘the Goyernment be consider’d by many as Very important—and 
chuses to make—and ‘‘the ‘ei some would think the world ‘was just ning, } three quarters in 
aii the sogers and all the office holders on Well and some that it was jugt’ endin This shows, | the Gineral’s ex 
gide, and they out nurmber us two to one.. then, there must.be som the office— it} and scored and 
thinks 1, ae far an that goes that sounds democra- may be the $25,000 a-year; and « big house free till there warn’t a piece big enuf to make a button 
tic at any rate, but shows the differenpe between | of rent, and the right of nominating folks to office |:for a hen-house door. 
‘éGovernment democracy and a people demo-' | something else, I don't know what—but Your friend, J. DOWNING, Major, 
oracy.”’ And this put merto thinking considere- | there is something that makes his notions better Qa Brigade, Downingville Militie. 
course) of time that or sounder than before. Well then, when he quits 
mee | Government can manage to work along, gt office 1 don’t wee why he should take all the moth- } 
ent h-with power meres e péople for the good of | or wit he found there along with him; heshould 
nto thehull people, and then sometimes with @ little Meave itwhere he found it, for the benefit of the 
ean glory: (for Spain has had its glory too, audie mow! | next. I aint one.of those kind of folks that think 
ttin ll oni't, there aint no vessels in port, or Mm’ | the w ia coming toan end by the notions of 
all dustry-in'the country-—there aint no room for any’ Jari—who saint President—whether written 
mall. thing but rags and misery,) and then agin, with a} or letter then is jst as good as 
rare lectle party management, contrive to bring things | hisen, and I don’t know but it is a leetle better, 
ope soas to make wer beget power, and smash eve- for | haint got no party notions tosarve and no 
all thing that dares to talk agin the pasty chat her mistakes to kiver up. ws 
d of the laws that were made for the of the | letter to the editor of “ The Saco Gazette” —| |“ A A 
ne, people are putiaside, and only sic lawe are. made | about “The Two Pollies’”’ gittinaghore. I under-— A 
aye as suit the party in | has got | stand he lays it all to the créw, and winds up by 
they wont allow any other money,-~they || of vessel, in the hiulleerape on 
mor wont encourage commerce, or trade or manufac- anid advises that the tsho éut adrift [From the Duily Advertiser.) ~ 
the know that-trade, and com- fj from every thing that foate—that all vessels are - Massacrusetts Ratt Roap.--A meeting of the 
we merce and menufacturing would create a — dangerous—apt to leak—apt to sink—apt to up- | Directors of the Western Rail Road, (from Wor- 
okin right off that would upset their apple-cart. hese set—and apt to go ashore. The fact is, the aha } cester, Mass. to the eastern line of this state, ) was 
sing eallings would at once create weredit money mix’d || captain never aid | know much about navigation— | holden at Pittsfield, op the 11th inst.,with a view, 
mge up with coin, ——e of good character |) unless he had land in sight—or could reach it amongst other things, to locate the main part of 
aust | would come in for a on’t—and borrow up with @ lead-line—but he thought he did-aad the }| ‘he road from Springfield to the line of this state. 
OF | his credit a lectle somethin till his labor would-lift Two Pollies’”’ tells the rest of the story—and it it may be interesting to the cituzens ot ere: 
that him out-of the dirt and rags he is sow in Trade’ | is pretty much so with the Gineral’s Banking and }" sud ccpesiely to those who are interested in the 
in andcommerce, too, sharpen the wits of folks money notions,—he, like Capt. Jumper made a of the place; to'know that the Western 
one ie nerally, and tem keep a sharp eye on mist to kiver it up turns to and blows up | Road Company have broken the ground up- 
» for taweanakers—and that don’t suit some folks. 1\}the hull business. Well, what does it amount fj ® almost the entire Tine from Worcester to 
ling have always noticed myself, and I have hearn tell|} to’ Springfield, which brings the Buston and Wor- 
ae ever since | was a boy—and what leetlé IL heve}}* Ilookupon a President or any other man in cester Rail Road up to onnecticut niver,and they 
way of what in called history says se too—that no} high office, jist as Tjook ona juryman. What his have also actually pcated. the, sand Dor 
any edubtry can be free and happy without good laws, || notions are afore he takes the oath, and what his portion of the way from Springhes the 
can make expressly ali alll clas-]| notions are arter the verdict is brought in aint mourtain passes, to the line:o this state, and the 
and es prosper—for all are dependent on each other— |} nigh so important as when he is in the boz,— entia immediately to be commenced between 
rale a and» pork and beef—the || he is responsible then——and then only. has eld and our state line. 
of creation to notidns contrary to the natur of the oath he is oble- ‘The road from thie city of Hudson to Weststock- 
h best market, and bri ome whatis most to take, and goes on a jury with two faces— bridge, is all grated ready for the ‘rails into absut 
tion wanted in tarn. ‘Thg ship builder builds ships for may escape here, but hé will want more than onemie, | 
I all the market, and that gives employ to rope-mak- two faces herearter. A President in office has Ii. is mortifying to be obliged to state that the 
the ers and blacksmiths and sail- ers and cartmen |} nothin todo with what he had said afore he took Massachusetts Company have no alternative but 
so on through all branches of mechanics.— the oath of office—and folk« hadn't ought to keep their's with theHudson read, for theAlba- J 
4 F n trade ‘und hetne ‘tends all goes on, one twitin him about it; it would bea pretty matter ny and Weststockbrdge Rail Road is not only not 
ul werking into the other—merchandize, and folks || for a lawyer in Court, when ' pleadin his case to a going on, but the directors are debating the’ ques- 
mach steamboats, and on rail-roads, keep movin & Juty, to put his eye and say,} tion whether they will not dissolve the company 
mes odan “Mr, So-and-so, you r last: October, } and pay batk what remains unexpended ‘of the first 
wk petous. But to suit some mA aiie when of ashy and I was talkin over this matter, you instalment, becau#e they cannot get the balance of 
of ect of seen, in office or out of n my side of the question was ight,— the stock: subscribed to enable them to prepare to 
pee Gnding some of their measures likely suit | ou see that stick toit.”” Tdon't go when the times shall 
ning any particular class of folks, begin to throw mad at } xnow what would be » Bow these parte—but | wareeg 
rn’ t ‘em, and try to set up other folks agin ‘em de- | don't know W map in 8 lle that would . 
pend on’t thischief brawin, and | not hop out jary-box, and thrash any lew- 
ind goose ought to be sass for the der.’’—It may ff or ten dollars,—and “Squire Joslin would lend 
“<p suit a party, to-day, to abuse saéuchante ‘tnd bim-e handif he had toa the Court for it-— 


men in trade, and smash "em all to flintere—and and is Ye a: oath no tighter than a jury- 


Phe 
| 
| 


AL 


PUNTIUS TILATR AT VIEN NR. | 
Vvansluled and abridged from thé ‘ Courrier des Etats Unis,’ 


Vienne in Dauphiny, a province of France, the ancies 
capital of tranaalpine Gaul under the Romana, ie situated 
va the river Ritone. There, on thé left bank of that 
beautiful stream, is seen a townb of an ancient architecture 
Which, according ‘to tradition, is the tomb of Pontius 
Pilate—Pilate, uader whose government Jesus Christ 
siiffered. Paseus est sub Pontio Pilate, It wus in Vienne 
also that the Wandering Jew revealed himself in 1777—a 
most remarkable occurrence, the spot that contained the 
ushes of the Judge of the Righteous, was to be 
upon by a descendant of his accuser. . 
The following chronicle was extracted from an old Latin 
manuscript foand in a monastery near Vienne, 
it was under the reign of Caligula, when C. Marcius was 
‘or at Vienne, tha" an oldman, beut with age, yet of a 
i stature, Was seen to descend from his litter and enter 
house of modest arance near the temple of Mars. 
pver the door of this house was written, in red letters, the 
mame of F. Albinus. Hewas qn old acquaintance of Pi- 
late’s. After wutual salutations, Aibiaus observed to him, 
that many years had clapsed since their separation.— 
Yes," rephed Pilate, * many years—years.of misfortune 
and affliction. Accursed be the day on which I su d 
Valerius Gratus in the government of Judea! My fame 
is ominous; it has been fatal to whoms. ever has borne it. 
One of my ancestors impriniéd an indelible mark. of infu- : 
my on the fair front of imperial Rome, When the Remans 
passe! under the Candine Fercula jn the Bamuite war.— 


— 


Another perished by the hands of the Parthians in the war 
against Arinjpius. And I— miserable me! —. 
“ You misGfable?"’ asked Albinus; “ what have | 
done to entail misery on you? True, the injustice of Ca- 
ligula has ory youto Vienne, but for what crime’? I. 
have examine.! your affair at the Jiebu/arium.. You are 
denounce! by Vitellus, prefect of Syria, your enemy, for 
having chastene1 the rebellious Hebrews, who had slain | 
the most noble of the Sawaritans, and who afterwards 
withdrew themselves on Mount Garisim, You are also 
accused of acting thus out of hatred ogniont the Jews "’ 

“No! replied Pilate, “No! by all the gods, Albinus, | 
it is not the injustice of Caesar that affjicte me,” 

What then is the cause of yuar affliction?” continued 
Albinus. “Long have I known you—ensibie, hu- 
mane. I s# it;—you are the victim of Vitelius.”’ 

Say not se, Albints—Say not that Iam the of 
Vitellus—No, | am the victim ofa higher power! 
Romans regard me as en object of Cesar’s 
Jews, as the severe Procoasul; the christiansy;-as the exe- 
cutioner of their God!’’ 

* Of their God, did you say, Pilate ’—Impious wretches! 
~Adore a God born in a manger, and put to death on the 
crosst"’ ~ 

“ Beware, Albines, Beware!” continued Pilate. “ If 
the Christ bad been born under the purple. h® would not 
have been adored. Listen. To your friendship IT will 
sabmit the events of my tife; you will afterw judge 
whether Lam wo thy of your hospitality.” 

On my arcival at Jerusalem, { took possession of the 
Pretorium, and ordered splendid feast to be to 
which! invited the Tretrarch of Judea, with the high 
priests and his officers. At the appointed hour, no geest 
appeared. This was an insult offeredto my Ggnity. A 
few days afterward, the Tetrarch deigned to a. 
visit. His deportment was grave and deceitful Me pre- 
tended that his Yeligion forbade him and bis attendants to 
sit down at the table of the gentites, and to offer wp.17ba- | 
tions With them. I thougin i expedient to except Of his. 
exeouse; but from that moment I was convinced that the) 
conqtered bad declared themselves the enemies Of Uiecon- 
querors. 

Al that time, Jerusalem was, of alP¢onquered cities, the . 
most difficult to govern. So turbulent were the people. 
that i lived in momentary dread of an insdrrectien. To. 
repress it, I had but a single Centurion, and a handful of 
soldiers, | requested a reinforcement from the Prefect of 
Syria, who informed me that he had scarcely troops suf- 
ficient to defend hie own province. Ineatiate thirst o! 
empire ;—to extend our conquest beyond the meaus of 
defending them ! 

Among the various rumora which came to my cars, 
there wae one that attracted my attention. A young man, 
it was said, had appeared in Gallilee, preaching with » 
noble unction, a new lawin the name of the God who 
had sent him. At first, Was appreliensiVe that his design 
was lo stir up the people ageinet the Romans; but soon 
were my fears dispelled. Jesusof Nazareth spoke rather 
as a friend ofthe Romans than of the Jews. 

_ One day, in passing by the place of Siloe, where there 
was a great concourse of people. I o in the mi 
of the group a young man leaning agaibst tre, who was’ 
calmly addressing the maltitade. I wastold that it wus 
Jesus. This could éasily have suspected, so great was 
the difference between him and those who were listening 
tohim. He oy pe to be about thirty years ofage. His 
golden colored hair and beard gave to his appearance 6 
celestial aspect. Never havel seen a sweeter of a more 
serene countenence. What a contrast between him and 
hie bearers, with their black beards and tawny complex- 
ions! Unwilling to interrapt binrby my presence, I con- 
tinued my watk, but signifie/ te my Secretary to juin the 
group and heten. 


_ me indirectly of beingleagued with you for the purpose of 


y Secretary maniias. He was the grand- 
son of the chief of the €Onepigaters, “whe encamped in 
Etrusia, waiting for Was an anciem 
inhabitnat ef Judea, and well acquainted With the Hebrew 
language, He was devoted to me, and was worthy of my | 
confidenee. 

On £0 the Pretortum,1 found Manlius. who 
related to me the wurde that Jesus had wneed at 
Sitoe. Never have I heard in the Portico’ of read in the 
works of the philosophers, any thing that ean be compared 
to the maxima of Jesus, e of the rebellions Jews, so 
numerous in Jerusalem, having asked hiin if it Was law- 
ful to give hibute to Cwsar of not, Jeaus.repiled: render 
unto Cesar the thi which are Casar's and tate the 
things thal are 

It was on account of the wisdom of his sayings that I 
granted so much liberty to the Nazarene; for it Waain my 
to have had him arrested and exiled to Pontus bat 

is would have been contrary to that justice Which las 
always characterized the Romans, This mat was nelther 
seditions nor rebellious. I extended to him my protection 
unknown perhaps to himself. He was at liberty to act, 
to apeak, to assemble and address the people, to choose 
disciples, unrestrained by any pretorian mandate. 

Should it ever happen—may the Gods avert the omen ! 
—~should it ever that the religion of our 
forefathers he supplanted by the religion of Jesas, it will 
be to his noble toleration that Rome shall owe her prema- 
ture miserable wretch 1—J shall have 
been the instrument of what the christians call Providence 
and we—Destiny. | 

But this unlimited freedom to Jesus, revolted 
the Jews—not the poor, but the rich and powerful, It is 
true, Jesus was severe on the Jatter; and this was a poiiti- 
eal reason, in vo em Nm not to control the liberty of the 
Nazarence. bes and Pharisees!’’ Would he say to 
them, “you are a race of vipers!—you resemble palmted 
sepulchres!’’ At other times he would sneer at the ert 
aime of the Publican, telling him that the mite of the 
widow was more preious in the sight of God. 

New. ‘Complaints were daily made at the Pretorium 
against the insolence of Jesus. was even informed that 
ame misfortune would befall him—that it would not be 
first time that Jerusalem had stonedthoge who called 

_ themselves prophete—and that, if the Pretorium fefused } 

justice, an appeal would be made to Cesar. 

This I had prevented, by informing Cesar ofall that hap- 

ed, My conduct was approved of by the Senate, and 
was promissed a reinforcement of troops after the ter- 
mination of the Parthian wear. , 

Being to weak to suppress a sedition, I resolved upon 
that promised ty re-establish vil- 
lity in city, without subjecting the Pretorium to hu- 
miliating concessions. I wrute to Jesus, requesting an 
interview, with him, at the Pretorium. came. 

Oh, Albinus! now that my blood runs cold in my. veigs. 
and that my body is bent down under the load of years. it 
ia not surprising that Pilate should sometimes tremble; 
but thea Tomas young—in my veins flowed the Spanish, 
mixed with the Roman blood, as incapable of fear as it 


Nazarene—caim asinpocence. When he caine upto me, 
ners and, by a Single gesture, seemed tosay to me: 
am. 

For sometime, I contemplated, with admiration and 
with awe, this extraordinary type of a man—a type unh- 
kuown to our numerous sculptors. whe have given form 
and figure to all the and all the herves. 

“ Jesus,” saidl to him at last—and my /tongue faltered | 
—~"“Jesus of Nazareth, I have ted you, for these. iast | 
three years, ample freedom of speach; nor do I regret it. 
Your words are these ofa sage. | know not w 
you have read Socrates and Piato; but this I know, that 
there is are discourses, a majestic simplicity that ele- 
vates you far above those great philosophers. The em- 

or is informed of it: and I, bie hom representative 

this country, am of having allowed you that 
liberty of which you &re so Worthy. However, 
not conceal from you, that youf discourses have raised up 
against you powerful and inveterate enemies, Neither is 
this surprising, Socrates bad his enemies, al@ he fell a 
victim to their hatred, Yours are doubly incensed; againat 
you, on account of your sayings; againstmeé, on ‘aceonut 
of the liberty exténded towards you. even accuse 


depriving the Hebrews of the little civil power which 
Rome hastleftto them. My request—I do not say my or- 
 dere—is, that you be more circumsepepct for the future, and 
raise up aghinat you the stupi pulac com- 
pel me toemplay of 
The Nagarine dalmly replied: 
‘Prince of the earth, your words proceedigpt e 
wisdom. Say tothe torrent to stop in thempidsteof the 
mountain because it will uproot the trees: Of the worry 4s 
the torrent will aaswer you, that, it obeysthelaws of 
Creator. God alene knows whither flow. the waters of 
the torrent. Verily, I say unto you: before the rose of 
Sharon blossoms, the blood of the just will be spilt, 
*“ Your bleod shall not be spilt,” dl, with emotion. 
“You are more precious in my estimation, on account 


of your wisdom, than all these turbulent and proud Phars- } 


sees, who abuse the freedom , enon them by the Romans 
conspire against Oesar, and construe eur bounty inte 
fear. Insolent wretches !—They are not aware the 
wolf ofthe Tiber sometimes clothes himself with the skia 
ofthe sheep. | will protect you against them. My Pre. 
is epen to you as a @ sacred 
asylum, 

esus carelessly. chook his head. and said, with a grace- 
ful and divine smile: 

“ When the day shall have come, there will be no 

jum for the Son of Man, neither on earth nor under 
earth The asylum ofthe Justis there (pointing .te.the 
heavens.) That which is written in the books of. the 


| ness attend you, 


‘githough they knew they liad nothi 


cructy 
parties at 
power First, the Herodians and Sadducees, 


instance, 
did pet appear less heinous iy their eyes. Another griev- 


you oblige m: 


on han. ans 5 midty, 
dhe safety of the 


convert my request into an order, 
vince which has been co to cate, requites | 

You must observe fnore moderation im your discourse, 

Do not infringe ap Sveteare you know them. ay hapa 
arewell.”’ 

“ Prince of the earth.” replied Jesus, “I come not » 
bring war into the world, but stove, and charity. | 
the same day on W Cesar Agustus gave 

ace to the Roman world. Persecution proceeds na 

om me. I expect it from others, and willmect it in obs. 
dieacete the will ofmy Pather, whe has show® me th 
way, Restrain, therefore, your wordly prudence. it j, 
not in your power to arrest the victimat the foot of tip 
tabernacie o 

So saying, he disappeared like a bright shadow behind 
the curtains of the basijick, 

Her6éd the Tetrarch, who then reigned in Jaden, and 
who died devoured by vermin, was a weak’ and wicked 
man, chos4n by the chiefs of the law to be tlie instrument 
of their hatred. To him the enemies. of 
themselves, to Wreak their vemgeance on the Nazarene. 

Had Herud consulted his own inclination, he wiull 
have ordered Jeeus immediately to be put te bar 
though proud ofhis regal dignity, ye he was aftaid of com. 
snitting an act that might dimi his influence with Ce 


*fierdd called on me day at the Pretorium; and on 
rising t o take leuve, some insignificant conversation, 
he asked me what was my opinion concerning the Naze. 


rene. 
L replied, that Jesus a te me to be ope of those 
ave philosophers that great nations sometimes Lice : 
fat his doctrine was by no means dangerous; and that 
the intention of Rome was, to leave him that freedom 
speech which was justified by his actions. 
maliciously, and saiuting me with ironical 


arted. 
P The great feast of the Jews was ng ; and their 
intention was to avail themselves of the popular egaitation 

bich always manifests itself atthe solemnities of a pos- 
sover. The city was overflowing with & tamujtaous po 
nlace, clamoring for the death of the Nazarene. 
emiasasies informed me that the treasure of the Temple 
had been employed in bribing the people. The danger 
ing. A Roman centurian been inse 

efect of Syria, requesting a hundred 

foot soldiers and the same number of cavairy. He de- 
clined. Isaw myself alone with a handful of. veteraue in 
the midst of a rebellious city—too weak to suppress dis- 
order, and having no other cholce Jef than t tolerate it. 

They had seized upon Jesus; and the seditious rabbie, 
to fear from te 
. on the faith of r leaders, that 
on continued vociferating,—"Cru- 


that time had combined to- 


lievi 
winked at their 


mye pang conduct a to have proceeded from: 
a doutle motive: they hared the Nazarene, and were in 
ent of the Roman pers. They could never forgive mr 
having entered their holy city with banners that borp 


the image of the Roman emperor; and although, ig thir | 
I had ¢ommitted a fatal error, y 


ance also rankied in their bosema, [Rad to 
ploy a of the treasure of the Temple in erecting edi- 
fices of public utility. My proposal Was scowledat, Thi 


Pharisees were the avowed enemies of Jesus. The) 
cared not for the Governor; but they bore with bittertes 
che severe reprimands which the Nazarene had§durin, 


three years, been continually throwing out them 
wherever he went. Tooweak end too pusifiantmous to 
act by themselves, the quarrel 
of the Herodiang and lucees. Besides these three par- 
ties, had to contend against the reckless and proffigate 
populace, always ready to join in a sedition, and to pro- 
fit by the disorder and confusion that result theretrom. 

Jesus was dragged befere the Coancil of the Priests and 
condemnedtodeath. it was then that the High Priest, 
Caiaphas, performe) a derivory act of submission. He 
sent his prisoner to me to pronounce his condemnation 
and secure hisexecution. 1 answere | him that, as Jesus 
was a Galilean. the affuir came in Herod's jurisdiction, 
and ordered Jesus to besentthither. The wily Tetrarch 

ofessed humility, and protesting his deference to the 
foumenant of Cx#aar, he committed the fate of the man to 
my hands. 

neon my palace assumed the aspect of abesieged cit:- 
del; every moment increased the number of the seditious. 
Jerusalem was inundated with crowds from the moun- 
tains of Nazareth. Judea appeared to be pouring into 
that devoted city. 

I had taken to wifea girt from among the Gauls, ‘who 
retenled to see into futurity. Weeping, and throwirg 

rself at my feet, “Beware,” said she to mee “beware 
nd touch not that man, for he is holy. Last night [saw 
him in a vision,—he was walking on the water,—he wae 
fi; ing on the wings of the wind. He ~ a to the tem- 
pests, to the palm trees, to the fishes of lake—all were 
obedient to him. Behold! the torrent of Mount Cedron, 
flows with blood—the statues of Cesar are soiled with the 
filth ofthe gemoniw#—the columns of the Pretorium have 

ven way, and the sun is veiled in mourning irke a vestal 
mthe tomb! ©; Pilate! evil awaits thee. If thou wilt 
not listen to the wife, the curses of a 
HomanSenate—dread the frowns of Cecar :’’ 

By thss time my marble stairs groaned under the weight 
of the multitude. The Nazarene was brought back to moe, 
I proveeded tothe Hall of Justice, followed by my guards, 
and asked the people in a severe tone, what they an- 
ded? The death ofthe Nazarene,’ was their reply. For 
what crime’? He has blasphenred; he has prophesied the 
ruin of the Temple; he calls himeelt the Son of God—the 
Mestiah—the King of the Jews,’’ Roman justice, said I, 
panisheth not snch offences with death. ‘Orueify him, 


prophets must be accomplished.”’ 


erucify him !’’ shouted forth the relentiess rabble. 
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e Vor ns of the wiate mt "ude «noo e 
alace to ite foundation. One man alone appeared caim 
in the mildwt of the tamul\ He wan like unto the Statue 
of Ianocenté placed in the temples ofthe Euminides. it 

the Nazar ene. 
many fraitiess attenipts to protect him from the 
fury of his merciless persecutors, had the baseness to 

a measure which, at thet moment, a red tome 

t the-only one that could save hia life. | ordered him 

to bescourged; then, calling for ewer, | washed my 

hands in presence of the clamorous multitude, thereby si¢- 
nifeing to them my disepprobation of the deed. 

vain. * It was his life that these wretches thirsted 

efter. Often, lo our civil commotions, have | witnesse:t 


the furious animosity of the moititude; but nothing could 


ever be Compared to what! beheld in the present Mnstance. 
It might have been truly gaid that, on this occasion, all the 
phantoms of the infernal regions had assembled together 
at Jetusniem. The crowd appeared not to walk ; they 
were-bern offand whirled as « vortex, rolling along hke 
living waves, from the 
Mount Zick, With howling!, screems, shrieks and vocife- 
auch as were never heard eitherin the sedition: 
of 


; anonia, or in the tumults of the Forum. 


By degrees the day darkened like a winter twilight, sue!, } 


as had been seen at the death of eat Julius Cesar. 
fh wus likewise towards the ides o arch 61, the) con 

weaned governor of a rebellious proviuce, was leanin, 
against-2 column of my baslic, contemplating athwart the 
lreary gloom, this Theory of Tartarus dragging to excen- 
tiou insocent Nazarene. All around me was a deser'. 
Jerusalem had vomited forth ber indwelers through 


funeral gute that leads io the Ge nonie. An air of deso- 
lation and sadness enveloped me. My guard had joine: 
the cavairy, and the Centurion, to die a shaiow | 


power, Was endeavoring to ninintain order. | was ie 


| 


rtal of the Preturiuma even unto | 


~ MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 16, 1838. 
Mr. Tanumapor, from the select, conmittee to 


which kad been referred the resolution of the Sen- | 


ate relative to the society of the Shakers, made a 


} verbal report. Mr. T. said the Committee had 


alone, and my breaking heart admonished me, that wha: | 


was ee. that mowent appertainrd rather to the | 


history of the gods than to ,that of man. Loud clamoaur- 
were heard proceeding Golgotha, which borne on 
the winds appeared to announce an agony such as never 
had been heard by mortaieur, Dark clouds lowered over 
the pinnacle of the Temple, and large reptures settle:! 
over the city and covered 
were the 
vens andon the earth, that 

is reported to have excla . ™ Either the 
Nature ta , or the Universe is falling apart.” 


‘Towards the first hour of the night, I threw my. manth: | 


around me, and went dow a into the city towards the gat: 
of Gelgotha, The sacrifice had been consummated. Ph. 
crowd were returning home ; stil! tated, it ts true, but 
gloomy, sad, taciturn, desperate. hat they had witnes- 
sed, had strack them with terror and remorse, | also saw 
my little Roman Coliort pass by mournfully, the standard 


bearer having Veiled his Bagie in token of grief, and ||’ 


overheard some of the soldiers murmuring strange word« 
which 1 did not conmiprebend 
prodigies almost similar to those which had so often smote 
the Romans with dismay by the will of the gods. Some- 
times groups of men and women would bak; then, look- 
ing back towards Mount Calvary, would remain motion- 
less, ip the expectation of witnessing some new 

I feturned to the Pretorium sad and pensive. On as- 
cending the stair, the steps of which were still stained 
with the blood of the Nazarene, I perceived an old man in 
astppliaat posture, and behind » several women in 
tears. Me threw himself at my feet, and wept ditterly.— 
it is puinfal to see an old man weep —“Father,”’ said I to 


him milély—“who ere you. and what is your request |) 


of Arimathea,’ replied he, ‘and I am 
eome to beg of you, on m 
Jeaus. of Nazareth.”—“Your prayer is granted,” said I to 
him, and, at the same time, ordered Manlius to take some 


soldiers with him, to superintend the interment, fest | 


might be profaned. A few days afierwards, the sepulehre 
wasfoundempty. The disc! ples of Jesus 

overthe country that he had risen from the dead, 

had foretold, 

A last duty remained for me to . was tocom- 
munieate to the details of this deplorable event. | 
did it the same that followed the fatal catastrophe, 
and had just fin the communication when the day 

to dawn. 

t that moment the sound of clarions playing the air 

of Diana, straek my ear, Casting my eyes towards the 
Cesarean gate, I beheld a troop of soldiers, and heard at 
a distance, other trumpets sounding Cwear’s March. It 
was the reinforcement that had been promised me—two 
thousamd chosen men, who, to hasten their arrival, had 
— all ‘It bas then been - the 
‘ates,” cried I, wringing my hands, “that the great iniqui- 
ty should be for the. pur of 
vyerting the dedds of yesterday, troops should arrive to- 
ay | Cruet destiny, how thou aportest with the affhirs of 
portals! Alas! it was but too true, what the Nazarend 
pained writhing on the crows; All is Consummea. 


Las witha veil. so dreadfu:| 
sigue that were manifested, both in the hea- 
sius, the Areopagite. | 

Author «f 


(Mhers were recounting 4 


knees, the permissionto bury | 


published all | 
as he | 


| made a particular examination and laguity to as- 


certain correctly the internal poliey of the arsocia- 
tion—and after they had examined numerous wit- 
nesses, he had himself become satisfied, at least, 
that the character of the association was good, and 
their conduct correct and proper; and althoo 

their tenets and regulations are somewhat wild 
and strange, yet the associations, he believed, 
were such as might rather be encoura than 
restrained. The majority of the Committee had 
proceeded to one of the locations of the association, 
and had examined the premises and the members; 
found evéry thing neat and comfortable, with eve- 
thing indicative of industry and prosperity, clean- 
liness and happiness—and instead of that charac- 


ter of tyranny which. had been ascribed to the 
elders and leaders, they were _indueed to believe 
All 
seemed contented and happy, and much cordiality 


that a widely different power was exercised, 


and love appeared to exist between the members. 


The whole 


the and 


them whatever they may have brou 
Under all the circumstances 


therefore be 
the Revised 
and for the promotion of literature und science,”’ 
so amended as to accomplish thie purpose. 


Mr. Younc, made a few obgervatious against the 
|| DHL Ttewas driving us back to the dark ages, and 
bringing upon this country evils under wineh Eu- 

labored, and which they had not yet 
|| altogether thrown off— from the held- 
ing offands in mortmdin. He regretted he had 
not been consulted, before the répert was made, as 
he believed he could have pointed oat reasons to 
the committee why these associations should not 


be encouraged. 


On motion of Mr. L. Beanpsi#y, the bill was 


laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


FOR THE EVENING JOURKAL. 
me & IN THE OSWEGO WIGWAM. 


County too tedious to mention. 


of the society stemed to. be the 
f their fellows, and they apperaedio be gov- 
by the purest and most benevolent purposes: 
and their dissolution, he thought, woeld be an 
injury to the public, as they stood in no one’s 
way, but pursued their charitable and mots) 
course in peace and quietness. They received 

poor ing of all natione—the infant 
and the adult—and fed, clothed and lodged them 
comfortably and fully, and no restraint, at least of 
a tyrannical nature, was put upon any meéinber, 
as to their leaying the society, and taking with 
t with them. 
the case, the 
| committee had come to the comclusion that the 
case was one which required some alteration of the 
law that would relieve these assuciations from the 
| disabilities under which they labored, and they 

leave to report the bill ‘‘to amend 
tatutes, relative to certain trusts, 


You kriow Mr. Editor that when the election 
comes there are more who wish to go to the Le- 
gislature than are necessary; so it is the case this 
year in the county of Oswego,—but ‘what is most 
mai perplexing in the matter is the fact that they are 
Mall of one party, they are all Jackson-Van-Buren- 
Leco-Foco Republicans. There are about a quar- 
ter of a score of would be Senators in one village 
-—¥ee xight here in the village of Oswego, and 
two members of Assembly in the little village of 
Pulten, besides a multitude of other cases in the 


difficulfies may be done away when the conyen-| 


tion meets on the 2d October and others 


election. 


I conclude that. if I should undertake to give aff 
portrait of some of these chi 
oftence, but still I have ai 
wishes in regard to the doifigs of a convenyyy 
and the voting of the people,—my wishes are Gi 
the convention will have an eye to the ch 


I should gi 
to express 


and stability of the candidates, that they will 
nominate a dissipated man for any office, no, n¢ 
even forhiigh sheriff, and if they do I hope the 
people will not elect him. . 
What would you say sir, if the people of Oswe- 


Yo county should send to the Assembly a man of 


the above description; and how sould it appear in 


Albany for a scene to take place similar to what 


It 
although not an adept in the art I will try to give 
Scene changes from a milita- 
ry parade toa bar roomin the village of “ * * 
Enter Col.—— several commissioned officers, and 


some subalterns, together with a wag and a young 


has frequently taken place not more than 


a description of it. 


| Cel. “Attention the whole. To'the bar, face; 
forward march; halt; landlord fill up glasses; off- 
cers and soldiers take up glass; present glass; 
make ready; take aim; fire; ground glass;—to the 
right about face; to the ceritre march; well done, 
try it agnin; to the bar face; forward march; halt, 
landiord pur out rum; soldiers take up glass; make 
ready; take gim; fire,--ground glass; © smash; 
smagh,—to the right about face} march any how; 
take care dont push me;—2nd officer—yes I will 


push any body. 


Wag. Here Col. I wish to speak to you aside, 
(they go to the corner of the room,—Wag—I 
think Cel. that you are fit for the Assembly and I 


mean to support you.). 


Some of these 


Col. That's you, come and take glass. 


Col. (Aside, to the young man,) they talk of 


ane for the Assembly, had you heard of it. 


Young man. No! had not, otherwise then that 
waggish looking fellow there, told me that he 


meant to put it a foot. ; 
Col. Well dont you think it will go, 
4 Youngman. There is nothing like trying. 


thrash, crash, smash. 


chairs are smash’ d. 


And so it went till midnight, but was all settled 
next day by the payment of some sixty dollars for 


broken furnitare, d&c. 


M. 


at the® | 


| 


| 


Cel. Attention the whole; to the barf face; Mr 
ward march: halt; landlord, prime glasses; men 
{| take up glass; make ready; take aim; fire; ground 
glass; smash, smash, to the right about face; to 
§ front march;—shove and push, rough and tumble, 
head over heels, hurley burley, higeldy pigeldy, 


Wag. There Mr. your tableis broke, and them 


When you publish this grist ask the editor of 
the Argus to insert it in his paper for the benefit 
of his republican friends, and tell him that the 
whig cause is gaining strength here; now if any 
body asks you who wrote this you may tell himit 
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[From the Cincinnati Gazette. ] 


Cravron’s Vovacr rrow 
Mr. Clayton has handed us the annexed interes- 
ling account of his late voyage through the skies. 
He is justly celebrated throughout the United 
States as the prince of wrial navigators: 

I launched with my erial bark into theatmos- 
phere on Monday, July 3ist, 1837, at tentiinates 
| before seven o'clock, P. M. Immediately, 6n my 

detaching the launching rope, the garden, the 
spectators—the fairand beautiful—were receding 
from my feet and giving place to a scene more ex- 
tensive and diversified. The thousands of specta- 
tors, who were on the outside stopping up the 
entrances to the garden and preventing a number 
of my friends from patronizing me, were all with- 
in my view. In 5 minutes after starting the 
whole city of Louisville and the adjoining towns 
of Shippingport, Portland, New Albany, and Jef- 
fersonville, the Ohio river for a great many miles, 
the steamboats, the surrounding fields and gar- 
dens the ne) we woods, the setting sun, thé pure 
white and the golden colored clouds in the west, 
and innumerable other objects, formed the delight- 
ful scene on which I had to feast my eye. 

A gentle breeze of wind wafted me to the south. 
In a few minutes my balloon was completely in- 
flated. At ten minutes after seven o'clock, r. m. 
the altitude I/had'then gained, I considéred, was 
sufficiently great to render the ascension pleasing 
to the spectators; I was probably about a mile and 
a half from the earth, but I cannot be positive, as 
L had no barometer with me, mine having been 
broken through the carélessness of some specta- 
tors a few minutes before I took my departure. 
Finding that | was moving at a very slow rate and 
in a direction in which I did not wish to travel far, 
L immediately détermined not to remain wp durin 
the night, but todescend on some farm: where j 
could procure agsistance and stay till morning, 
and then proceedon my wrial voyage. After be- 
ing in the air forty-five minutes, | descended safe- 
ly on the farm of Mr. Churchill abeut four miles 
south of the of ascent, By Mr. Churchill 
and his family I was warm'y received, Soon af- 
ter breakfast in the morning, when thé sun hed 
evaporated the dew from balloon, T again 
‘launched into the atmosphere and was agreeably 
jsurprised when I found that a gentle breeze was 

Dearing me back to Louisville. On my balloon 
}appronching the city hundreds of persons came 

rushing out of their houses to view the ‘unéxpec- 
ted visiter. | 

Ata quarter béfore 6 o’clock A. Mi was di- 
rectly over Main street. The ballooti then ap- 
proached the river, and I expected to pay Indiana 
a visit, but now was changed. I mov- 
ed slowly in the direction of Shippi My 
situation wis now truly delightful. 1 could sit at 
my ease and view the thousands of inhabitants 
who were collected in groups in the streets, and 
on the tops of the buildings: I could see the ferry- 
beat and other steamboats puffing along, and | 
could clearly see and hear the falls of the river,the 
falling water of which had the appearance of long 
ridges of white marble projecting from the surface; 
I could view the immense forests and the rich and 
fertile fields that surrounded me. The -elear at- 
mosphere and the bright sun gave an appearance 
to the bordering ‘andscape such as | had never be- 
fore beheld. Instead of the vast woods being ter- 
minated by the herizon, their dark was blen- 
ded with the blue sky, and resembled an immense 
ocean reflecting the rays of the sun, and inter. 
spersed with little islands, the cultivated spots iu 
the forest! When about over Shippm my 
course was again changed, and 1 trave 8. 5, 
W. nearly half way from Louisville to the town 
at the mouth of Salt River, I then struck anoth- 
er current of air, which carried meSvE. The 
thermometer was raging from 55 to60deg, Ten 
minates after 10 o'clock A. M. «a ‘enow-white 


| Nelson county, within five miles of Bardstown, 


i best that was ever constructed in thé United 
| States) several thvusand miles,and remaina week, 


| this moment I have forgotten,) Will ever be re- 


cloud, of mountain s ape, with ite dark shadow on 
theearth, passed at least a mile beneath me in the 
very opposite direction to that in which I was 
travelling. 

At a quarter after 10 o’clock, A, M., I canght 
sight of Shepardsville, and could trace Salt River 
great number of miles. Therm. 47 deg. Quar- | 
ter after 11 o'clock, A. M., I deacended to within } 
one hundred féet of the earth. I again ascended. 
Twenty-five minutes of 1 o'clock, P. M., 1 cros 
ged Sait River a few miles above Shepardsville. | 
had now a finéview of Bardstown... Halfafter] 
o'clock, began again to approech the earth. It 
now being dinner time, I concluded to descend at 
some neighboring farm and refresh myself- Ina 
few moments I cast anchor near the house of Mr. 
Thomas Ailes, Cane Run, Nelson County, within 
eight miles of Bardstown, and wassoon surround. | 
éd by a number of friends who were very much 
gurprised to see me. After securing my balloon 
by loading it down with heavy rocks, I partook of 
dinner with Mr. Niles and his family. Half after 
3 o'clock, I again took my departure in the pres- 
ence of a great number of persons. I was imme 
diately in sight of Bardstown, bat the lower cur- 
rent of air wafted me in thedirection of | 
ville. About 4 o’elock, w near half way be- 
tween Mr. Niles’ and She lle; I caught a 
current of air that drove mé-in a South East di- 
rection. oe view of the beautiful 
town of town, whith wag all alive with spec- 
tators, men, women and children, gazing with as- 
tonishment, and negroes dancing. and performing 
all manner of antics. 

I felt very anxious to descend at Bardstown in 
time to e another ascension that evening, but 
the wind would not favor me, for | was carried im 
all directions but the right one. At this time l 
could see the towns of De, Bardstown, 
Fairfield, Bloomfield, and Taylorsville, besides in- 
numerable farms and extensive forets. Nearly all] 
the inhabitants for ten or fifteen miles around were 
now out of their houses, some gazing with admi- 
ration, others terrified in the extreme, imagining 
that the balloon was some “From 4o’' | 
clock until nearly 7 o’clock P. ‘M. 1 kept ‘within 
sight of Bardstown. It now being nearly supper 
time, I determined on descending and packing up 
my balloon. A few minutes before 7 P 
M. I landed safely witbour injery to my balloon, 
near the farm of Joseph G. Wilson, Cox's Creek, 


haying travelled during the voyage not less than 
one hundred miles. |] was soon assisted by young 
Mr. Wilson and several other gentlemen, to whom 
I feel grently obliged, — | 

From this experimental voyage, I am convinced 
that [ could travel with thie balloon (which is the | 


if necessary, in the gtmosphere. 
At Bardstown, I was warmly 

inhabitants: Mr Wickliffe, Mr. Rowan, Mr, | 

Slaughter, Mr. Smith the hotel , Mr. Speed, 

and several’ other gentlemen, (w names at 


membered by me with teful feélints for their 
liberality and gentlema - conduct towards me.— 
To Mr. Churchill, Mr. Niles, and to Mr; Wilson, 
on whose farms I landed; | would express m 
thanks for the kind attention they paid nie. 
would also gratefully acknowledge the obligation 
Iam under to those ladies and gentlemen who | 
paid to see the ascension. 

R: CLAYTON. 


P, S. A gentleman in Philadelphia, who has 
lately ascended ina balleon, claims to be the first 
whio has ever ascended in this country by means of | 
inflating his balloon with carburetted hydrogen, 
or common coal gas, 1 wish to inform that gen- 
tleman and the public that he is under a great 
mistake, for I was thyself the first person who 
ever ascended in this country with t : 

from gas 


ascended twicé from New Orleans 
works of Mr. Caldwell, 2 months ago. 
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the Nashua (N. H.) Gazette.) 
A NEW INVENTION. 
followinigdeseription of new and value- 


ble invention, which is calculated to be of im- 


iiense advaritage to our country, we copy from 
the last Telegraph. We have, not witnessed the 
operation of this machine since its completion, 
otunderstand that it answers all the purposes for 
which: it was designed far better than was ever 
Luticipated by its ingenious and enterprising in- 
venitors. itis but a few weeks since we gavea 
description of Gay's Planing Machine, an improve- 
ment in building which was of immense advantage 
to house-builders; this invention of Messrs. Hot- 
snook & Eavnes is but another link in the chain 
of improvements which will be of so great advan- 
tage to the public, We trust the inventors wil! 


be richly remunerated by a discriminating public: | 


“New Stross Corte Macuwe.—Until the 
past week we have been prevented by one thing 


or another from calling to examine the .stone cut- 
ting machine which has lately been put in success- 
ful operation in this town. 
our ingenious fellow citizen Apis Hotsrook, Esq. 
asisted by Mr. Wm. Earnes, a practical stone cut- 
ter, by whom the machine is jointly owned, and 
iwho have taken measures to secure a patent. 


quite complicated in its details, but yet not 
to get out of order. ' 
la scientific description of it, would be useless—if 


‘answe 


length, and wei 
These are raised by 
given height, when they are forced down by pow- 
erful spiral springs which act upon the head 
each. ‘The harness is constructed so af to 
raised or lowered with the utmost facility by means 
of a crank, increasing or diminishing the angle 
of the directién in which the blow iw given, as 
circumstances may require. The harness also has 
a traverse motion which effectually prevents any 
ridges or inequalities which might otherwise be 
left between the several chisels. ‘The springs are 
so ingeniously arranged that the blow ie always 
equal, whether the position of the chisel be per- 
pendicular or at its utmost depression. They are 
also at perfect command, acting with greater or 
less force, in proportion as the quantity of stone 
| le Gr The stone to be 
hewn passes under the chisels upon a. carriage 
sunilar to the common saw mill. 

The machine, when completed, is to have. three 
sets of chisels—the first for. slabbing, are five- 
eighths of an inch in width; the second for ‘‘cut- 
ting down,’’ or more properly leveling the surface, 
are two inches; andthe third, or finishing, three 
inches; so that a rough 
and comes out at the other, finishing, in the most 
perfect manner, a single operation, and in a 
very short time, It is now arranged for plain 
stones only, the chisels being of equal length, 
but by making them of different and, proper 
lengths, and in proper shape, mouldings Cor: | 
hices may be made in the nicest manner. 

Thus much for its construction—of its operation | 
we. can. speak in miore intelligible terms. Its 
success has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all who have witnessed its operation, including 
our best mechanics and many practical stone cut- 


tis the invention of J 


stone passes in at one end, | 


The macbine though simple in its | 
e 
Any attempt of ours to give |) woods to call e pigs togedder. Wha you tink on 
hwe can in common language, given an idea of its 
feonstruction and operation, our purpose will be | sore 


In the first place the hammers or chissels are |}tan trait on end.’ 


laced in a heavy stout frame work, or as ‘Well, Cesar, Missur Thonipson, I 
Nit is technically called, and so arranged é tans up for malgamation—tink he ws one 
itimes to play into a common centre, below h |] wife? 

they carinot go, no matter to what angle they ‘Gues not, Pompey! Whiteman what lektur 


| to work house. | 
Avex. R. Cranx, obtaining goods under false’ 


ious to have a model exhibited at the Fair in Sep-| 
tember. We hope the proprietors will do them 
selyes the justice to gratify thew. The work 
which hasbeen done with it thuo far, is excellent. 
An evil whieh might have been feared—the break- 
ing, Off the corners and leaving them in a rough 
state—is entirely obviated; no man can make a 
moré perfect eorner with hand tools, than does 
this machine. It is an important fact that the 
saving in the.wear of tools is very great. . The 
chisels witlf-once sharpening will cut a length of 
75 or 80 feet of hard granite. 
The present machine cuts but two feet in width, 
but they may be made to cut any width which 
be desired. | 
e maghine is about being removed to Amos- 


_ keag, where they have a large contract, and where 


fully, tested,”’ 


in * 


Lif 
x 


you hearee Missur 


time.’ 
what tink on 
“Tink on him-—-Gor—I!—Cesar—why tink he 
greatest man eber I hear. He voice so fine, he 
makee me tink ob color man blow conch shell in e 


Dratooun.—‘I say, 
Thompson liver lecture on 


dent Why 

bress my soul, Pompey, he 
80 power’ ul about de sexes 

take all de knot out of my hair, and 


t he 


on 


_ Persricuous.—* of, Dick what f 
ob dey ‘ob twine?” 
Ay jo, i sorter,---de 
po dal Tean't tell.’em alike for 


rer 


Joseph Chapin and James Gambin, grand lar- 
ceny, for stealing a pair of oxen from the Shak- 
ers; Chapin plead guilty; sentence 5 years state 
prison at Sing Sing. Gambin was found guilty : 
three years state prison. : 

Charlotte Birmingham, William Gaul, Susan 
Schermerhorn, Joseph Barns, Eliza Tabor, John 
Conner, vagrants discharged by proclamation. . 

James Welch and Samuel Morrell, vagrants sent 


The Kentucky Giant ie thus described by the | 
Akron (Ohio) Ballance of the 9th on his transit 
throu zh that town to the north: 


Our citizens were a few days since with 
a view ofa Sprig from Kentucky; a mere cliild, 21 
years and only 7 feet and 7 inches tall when di- 
vested of hat, shoes and stockings, and weighs] 
240 ameagg We understand he is on his way te 
Eng His health is poor, bat is now improv- 
ing. He formerly worked at the Cooper business 
and continued to do so, asthe siory is told, so 
long as he could get his hand into the top of a 
flour barrel. We have heard of men who were so 
tall that it took them an hour to get asleep ‘all 
over,’ and could never tell when their ‘‘feet were 
cold,’’ but never saw a specimen before. He must 
have vegetated upon some of the strong soils on 
the Cumberland, where it was currently reported 
a few years since thata man stuck his iron bal 
into the ground in the evening and the next morn- 
ing it wascovered withten penny nailo whith 
sprouted out during the night. 


The * steam doctor’’ Morgridge, at New Bed- 
ford, (Mass.) has been arraigned for manslaugh- 
ter in the case of the death of Mrs. Eliza L. How- 
land of that town. The poor woman was in com- | 
parative bgood health, but for a periodical head- | 
ache. steam doctor came, gave her cayenne 
and lobelia, and emetics, &c. in rapid succession. 
Shie died apoplectic, and was examined, when ev- 
ery organ was found congested with’ hi§od, and 

marks of violent inflammation. ‘The 
remained heated a long time.—Erening 


Sam Jonsing. Say, nigger, how you do dis 
ariernoonT 

Cato Griffe. Why, look here! Sam Jonsing, 
is dat you? Why I'm about the same—a little 


here, Sam Jon 


worse haps, dao usul. 
Sam ing. How's all your family, Cate! 
Cato. ery tank God. at Inok 
ng, how does de times affect 
yout Don't you feel him very sensibly? 
Bam Jonsing. Awfull It's too tedious to 
mention. Since de banks hab made ap dere 


| for a nigger to go singing about de streets, me- 


pretences from 8. J. Penniman; and on motion of. 
apunsel the trial was put over until the neat 


court, 


ters... A committee of the Beaton Mechanic's As- 


sociation have examined it, and express their ut- 
most confidence in ita success, and are very 


anx 


| 


/ 


f 


| trow diegrace on de entire 


minds to shut up all the small corn, de whole- 
sale déslers in a small Way like I, stand no more 
ehance den a shor: tailed bollin fy time. I've 
suspended paying the specie now, as de rest of 
em 


Cato.—Ya, ya, ya—guess you've done it kase 
you ha:nt got none to shell out, no how. But 
look here, Sem Jonsing, your ‘marks about 
Corn makes me remember Old Corn Meal her 
self. Don’t you tink "twas too grandin’ alto- 
} gether, for a ‘speotable old nig, like Corn Meal 
is, to make & public epectacle of herself ne de 
stage? you tink it was bighlp 
| wroag? Ah! 
Sam Jonsing. 


Ob course. bad enough 


king a rang-a-tang ob himself—why, it's worse 

dan a kangaroo. . If he gees on io dis way, he |! 

populashun of colored 

Amerwens—e ting dat ought to be highly desig- 
nated. Good arternoes, Lalo. 

“Cato. Good arternoon, Sam Jonsing.— Pick- 

ayune. 
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my Jather had leit her 


AW report has ‘been some time im 
Sivculation in this part of the State, that the 


Shakers, firet came into this State in the ehur- 
meter of fortune tellers ; and as some have 


auave thoucht it our duty to forward to you 
enclosed letters and certificates, if 
you think proper to lay them before the public, 


your readers respecting the facts stated there- 
in, and perhaps prevent some honest, but too 
credulous people from being imposed upon by | 
réports which to every discerning person must 


merica, 


inconsistent. 

well Known by persons now living in 
hour Society, that there were some st 
fo 


Fand Hopkinton, more than fifty 
who pretended mach skill] in fortune telling, 
bers of the inhabitants. But if any suppose 
our Society, or ever had even the most dis- 


must be greatly deceived. We have the 
most incontestible evidence to the contrary,; 


sati candid person. 
FRANCIS WINKLEY, Very Kind 


‘Canterbury, June 21, 1823, 


Beloved andwrespected Brethren | a 
I have tately been informed that a is 
circulated in your neighborhood, that Mother 


life. 


State of New-Hampshire in the character 
fortune tellers sonie tame previnns to ther 
coming forth with their public testinggpy im 


them before: but this is quite @ new § 

As well asa very inconsistent” one, feel 
very confident that no person whe “wae 
acquainted with them would give the Teas 
créeditto such 4 story. Bot as they 
were an New-Hampshire, and pa ere 
may be tome in your neighborhood who, Tor 
Want of better information, may be ielmed 
credit to this story, 1 feel it my 


L. 


Miformation of all who wish to. the} 
froth ; butas for those who love falsehood 


Thavehad many years personal and int 
mate acquain‘ance with them both. I was 


| was @bout nine years offage when 
er took me .to Manchester to. live with 


Whole.of the fime, and worked-at the black- ] in detailed are true. 


Sort residence in New-York We ‘all 
WISCORLLANY, moved up to Albany, where we with Wile 
hire Patriot. eyed there at theirtrades the year 
the Editor of the N. Hampshire past.” Soomafter we all moved up and settled} 
place where 1 now live, which was 
‘ Men called Niskeyuna, but now Waterviiet. 
founders of the United Society. this time | continued to live with. Méth- 
erAnn and elder William till th 
? im £784, excepting the time they were in pris 
merenced to give credit to this report, Wei on jn the latter part of the summer atid fal | 
of 1780—and a short time while they were at 
Harvard | lived in New-Providence in Mas- 
ak pri sachusetts, now called Cheshire; but I saw 
they will dobbtless satisfy the candid part of # 44... repeatcdly in these times. -So thatidur- 
ing sik — in England, and near nine in A> 
was well acquainted with them both, 
ape lam confident they never were in the 
pg tate of New+liampshire; neither while I 
appear at firet view to be grossly absurd and Hyi.4 with them nor at any other time ; for! 
must have Known or heard something about 
it if they had been there, and! never heard 


word of any such thing till a few days age. 

to their characters, have had a very 
per imtimate acquaintance with them both for 

years ago, by the name of lees and Williams, @ ony fiftecn years, during the most of wh 


time }lived in the family and ‘eat at thes 
and actually deceived and defrauded num- table with them, and the chief of the time ; 


lodged in the same room and in the-same bed 
iidse fortune-tellers were the first founders of with mother Ann, and { can testify traly that 


: j I never saw in either of them any thing wh 
tant connection with the first founders, they becoming the profession they sade 
were traly honest and upright in all their 
. . conduct, industrigus, frugal and temperate in | 
but we think the following fully sufficient to manner oftiving —charitable to the poor, 
; fader hearted to those in dis- 
| tress, faithful and zealous in all their religious 
ISRAEL SANBORN. @ duties, and according to the best of my judg- 
ment and belief, they lived the most u 
lives and enjoyed the mort of the leve and 
Joy 
To Paancis rey & favor of God of any people I ever saw in my 


Thesé thipgs I can testify before.all people; 


what they will, no one can ever persuade me 
Game from Engtand and resided awhileinthe® petieve that th ey were not trae. and faith 


ful servants of the living God ; and I am ful- 
rf persuaded that no candid and honest person 
t ld 
the State of New-York. 1 had though that ac 
ail manner of evil ‘had been spoken pag tion against them of any kind whatever. 
> l am, with respect, your friend, = 
MARY HOCKNELL, . 


Watervliet, the 12th of August, 1822, 


State City of Albany, 

S : , JAMES VAN INGEN, a Pablic 
"§ Notary in and for the State of New- 
ork, by lawful authority duly appointed, 
ys ; commissioned and sworn, and residi 
fo offer my testimony conterning them forthe | City of Albany, do certify, that te 13th 
day of August, in the year of eur Lord, 1822, 
befere me ly appeared M ock- 
patter than truth, it isa matter of little nell, who to me by the 
gern to me what they Say or what.they be-B tions of Peter Dodge and Eunice Esther Ben- 
heye, seeing they choose to raject the trath. @ nett, with whom | am well ‘acquainted, and 
whom! haye known for a number of years 


past, and who are creditable witnesses; and told abort 
pborn in Cheshire, [England the 49th of Julyy# the said Mary Hecknell,on her solemn affirm- lived will them, and kuew 
769, anid according to the bestiof my ation before me made, did declare and say, 


Mother Ann, and hlived with her Heatly six that the. pregoing letter was written amd her 
years &ther’s house Manchester. name subscribed thereto, at her request and 
Her Brother William lived intthe family the § by her direction ; and that all the facts there- 
And I do farther certs- 
amith’s teadé with his father. fy, that from my long and intimate knowledge 
iy father engaged a passage at’ Liverpool and} of the United Society of believers in Water- 


Watervliet, August 12,3 
DEARLY BELOVED BRETHES, 
1 am told that the wicked devise evg fe 
ports. and the people imagine vai ings 
our mother Ann Lee aid“ Mer 
filliam. Bat! feel confident shesg 
formed against wiil 
he truth will stand, and the hail shall 
the refuge of lies. If there ever was a 
man and womai in New-Hampshice by tha 
name of William and Ann Lee, or any st¢h 
like name in the character of fortune tellers, 
Lcan say with boldness and eonfidence - that 
they must be very different pédple from 
Mother Ann elder William. It looks 
very uvlikely that Mother and older Wik 
liam should ever go to New-Hampshire at 
any time, and I meyer heard of it till this 
time. Iam confident that not one that came 
to America with them when I did, ever be- 
lieved that they had been in America before] 
We sailedifrom Liverpool in May, 1774, I 
then in the 19th year of my age. | We 
arrived in New-York. the of August. fol- 
lowing. Elder Hocknell after returned 
England to fetch out his family, and m 
parents came outyith Him. In 1776 
settled In Watervliet, where I now livé; and 
continfed in the family with Mother Att 
and eldgr William Lee as long as they lived. 
When they were put in prisomby the wick- 
ed | was with them—!I went prison with 
them in Aliarly by my request.” And 
when Poughkéep- 


sie jail | begged her tfsecutors.to let me go 
with. her—“for Mlovedther so well that I could 
not bear to be separated from ber, and! was 
willing to suffer with Rier—andiso they let me 
with her. next sumer went with 

auto Harvard, afd was with them in ma- 
py trotbles anf perse@ntions’in different pla- 
céy the State of Massachusttts ‘and Con- 
necticut, and T éan fruly say thetif ever God 
d a faithful people on earth, they were his 
ithfu) eérvants. 

» havedived with them in thé lonely wil- 
iderness, unknown and uundti¢ed by the world 
have with theme it towns and vil- 
lakes when, they were by mobs 
ma persecitors,. and Ihave gnffered With 
by dhecrue] hands of the wicket? 
Wave heard them the? everlasting | 
to wiany inquiring sale," have 
and felt the mighty: power ofs@éd which até 
téuded their mectings, and seen many 
viottd soulgembtace their testimony. | have | 
travelled with. them from place to place-—~ 
have beet tiem in pubiic and in private 
by day and byvight, apd 1 can:testify of ag 
‘truth. that Luever knewitiem tovdevinte from 
ithe path of righteousm@#s in any shape what- 
tver. They wate harmless and 
Tensive, but: and faithiil. «They 
prc ached truth withogtdny coloring 
or Copering; an@ they alway¥ practised them- 
eclves what they preached ‘to others. have 
Peports against them, and 


| 
| 


their daily walk and conversation’ for near 
ten yeats—so knew these reports to be falee. 
Sudiy base and shameful stories mever had any | 
Weuudation it truth. Mother’ Ann was “not 
the woman to be guilty of such things &s the 
Sick ed chargé against b@t she always 
testified the of the 
wicked, and for this they bated her} 
st her false- 


with Mother Ann, William Lee, White} longs, | feel perfectly satisfied of her honesty our bas 
takerjniy brother RichardgMapy Partiggtom,] and sincerity, and that full. credit is due to after 
Nancy Leeand.seyeral others, m4 her affirmation aforesaid. | all, one good'thing’told in. trath is more 
England with any moter andthe: resthei In testimony whereof | have hereunto set ight of Honest. people, than a 
tie my hand and affixed my seal of office; the thousand false talesiffom the mouth of slan- 
andthe out | day and in the year aforesaid, der. khow of adruth that Mother and 
found Mother Aum io. Newed where JAMES VAN INGEN, Notary Public. 
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William loved ane na- 
ted iniquity, and what can | say better than J 
| 
as to give my best love to 
Mother's faithful children with you-—tell 
them I love them all for Mother's sake. 1) 
love Ther, and I loye all her goed children 
wherever they afe. she never Was 
«Hampshire herself, she sent faithful 
wh _anted the gospel there, and 
_ow they are made partakers of it, and I hope 
they will be faithful to keep it. Mother and 
the elders went through great sufferings for 
the gospel’s sake, and itis our duty and the 
duty of ali believers to keep it as a ‘heavenly 
[have always kept it as my 
es, andi want no-ethers.. Farewell 
From MARY PARTING TON 
To, rancis Winkleyand 
Istael Sanborn, Conterburt 


New-York, City of Albany; #4. 
1, JAMES VAN INGEN, a Public 
Notary in and for the State of New-7 
York, lawful authority duly appointed,} 
commissioned and sworn, and residing in the | 
- of Albany, do certify, that on the 15th9 
~ of August, in the year of our Lord, 1622,) 
re me personally ared Mary Parting-# 
+, who was identified'to me by the affirma- 
«ysof Peter Dodge and Eunice Esther Ben-] 
+ tt, with whom f am well acquainted, and 
have known for a’number of yeanty 
> st, and whoare creditable witnesses ; and 
the said Mary Partington, on her solemn af- 
before me made, did and 
that the foregoing letter was written, 
subscribed thereto, at ber re 
quest and by her direction ; and that all the 
facts therein detailed @re strictly true. And 
I do further certify, that from my long and in- 
timate knowledge of the United Society a 
Partington belon ee ectly satis 
crédit is due to her affirmation aforesaid. | 
In testimony whereof'1 have hereunto set 
my band and affixed my seal of office on the 
day and in the year aforesaid. s 
JAS. VAN INGEN, Notary Public, | 


| 


THE SHAKERS. 
eat Sir,—Permit me to.eay p few words in relation 


to the Shaker bill now pending before the legislature of 
| thie-state. As you, Mr. Ediwr are @ great friend to 
the Shakers, I know that you will not withhold these 
remarks from the public. ‘The bill now before the Sen. 
ate is in relation to tracts of land, by the provisions of 
the Revised Statutes, the Shakers are in continual dan- 
ger of losing their possessions, the whole of the land be- 
ing held in the name of two trustees appointed by the 
society, and if one of them dies, the portion of ee that 
he held is divided hia own connexions in and out 
of the socicty: Thag this law is grossly unjust must be 
discernable to every man. of the smallest observation.— q 
The Shakers have this year applied for an alteration of 
that law in such a manner ats enable them to hold the 
land they have honestly paid for, with the money that 
they earned with the sweat of their brow. Sundry evil 
disposed persons in the town of New Lebanon, got up, 
and sent in a remonstrance, si by several jndividu- 
als who had formerly belonged to the society, and who 
becoming dissatisfied qui it. The person who has 
heen mostly instrumental in agitating the remonstrance 
is one T na resident of the village of NewLebanon, 
| The writer of this article is perfdnally acquainted with 
| T——n and can say with sincerity and truth, thate 
more pitiful, and malicious fellow, never . drew 
| breath. .He has distinguished himself in; many other 
instances than the present, and in such a disgraeeful 
manner, as ®) ret a general fecling of contempt and 
im is son is a true “eliip of the old 


block,” in short the twain are characterized b 


ever 


— 


| Frederick Wiekcr and Dr. Miller from the ¢ocicty at 
Watervliet: They appeared ready. to meet the young 


— 


| specics of memnpess and malice. As soon as it was 


| betook themselves:to their homes, the one to rest in the 


known to them that the Shakers had a bill pending be. 
fore the legisigture, they sent off in ev irection for 


son) had written, at last the remonstrance was sent in, 


sce vominittee came together to 
subject, and four witnesses headed by sq 
cyed and black whiskered little fellow) who is (1 be- 
eve) principal of a ccrtain seminary it this city. Ne. 
ver did @ party of men look miore like blockheads and 
noodics than did the four witnesses, wlio formerly be. 
longed to the society of Shakers. Their conduct in the 
Lobby previous to their coming befoes ‘the committee, 
Was very amusing, they would for 4. few minutes con. 
for together upon the subject which kad brought them 

her, and then apparently wrought up for want 
argument, would ron to theit grand arbiter, Mr, 
Cr n and reccivo their cite from him, would ex. 
press themselves ready to appear inmediately before the 
committee. The Shaker deptitation comsisted of Mesers, 
Hawkins and Dean from New Lebanon; and Mesere. 


man epposed to them with confidence and a concienti- 
oGanes of their being in the right of the affair. The 
Gite person examined was a most ignorant looking ani- 
mal, he was dressed in a lofig brcwn surtout, and had 
Black hair and gogrle eyes. He deposed, that he was 


Sarre tothe Shak t ede of ter ars, and left 
there th little or no the 
og wt 23 (I forget which) he left them; he also said 

* en he quitted the society, all the proper:y which 
he had taken there was restored to him, and that be 
went away without any opposition heing made to his 
voluntary departure. testimony of course proved 
nothing. ef eXamining age witness, one of the 
young men who composed a witness on the opposite 
side, rose and stated, that not having becn allowed a 
sufficient time for co'lecting evidence, he wished that 
tlie committee should be adjourned to some tuture pec 
riod, when he would be prepared with more proof. The 
committee was accordingly adjourned, and both parties 


security of innocenc and peace, and the other to 
their designing machinations against a peatable and 
religious society, Yesterday the committee met again 
according to. agreement, and forthwith proceeded to be. 
siness ; the testimony amounted to nothing. Every one 
of the witnesses admitted that when they came to the 
Shakers they were the greatest liars, &t. imme. 
inable ; one of them gave a testimony against the Sha- 
ers, that for the crime of lying be was taken itito an 
outhouse and flogged severely. ‘Those against the Sha. 
kers considered this as having t weight, but happk 
ly it was not considered so by the commitiee. Another 
witness said.an aged man had been exnelled from the. 
society for no apparent offence. Mr. Dean immediat'y 
rose and confuted that evidence by showing that the 
man alluded to was not expelled, but went away voluns 
tarily ; in fact the whole of the testimony has m my 
mind a* least, confirmed my, former belief, that they are 
a kin.|, orderly and industrious sect; in my opinion, 
the s¢#iety has been wantonly and maliciously perseeu- 
ted ; if these ng men were such-great liars some 


| time'since, what proof have we that they will tell the 


truth now, there is no doubt that the Shakers are sub. 
jects of peraccution, by people «8 much their inferiors 
im virtue as they are in probity and truth. 
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“new rule for Subtiraction—A 
botitig’man purchased a cow of a farines 
inthe state of Maine, for $30, one hal® 
fo te pail incash, antl the other halfin 
labor. Ome day while at workthreshing 
in the farmer’s barn; not knowing that 
ady one was near him, he ‘began to’ doli- 
loquixe in the follewing manner: Take 
one from two leaves three, and two 
trem two leaves four; and three fiom 


The nabob, lo! the heir attends, 
And crowds of specious, sarnple‘friends, 
But mark theirsecret se 


lis money. 
Te jockey fies, and chedl, andr ers, 
The r stamps, and foams, and swears, 
And hypocrites prolong their 

| or money. 

The advocate expounds the laws, | 
Right slyly twists a knotty clause, 
And warmly pleads his client’s cause. 


iwe leaves five. That’s the case, and I For money. 
fin afraid my master’s cow, will Rever The doctor makes his deep surmise, 

ibe for. farmer overhearing the Affects to seem most wondrous wise, 
sulitequy, stepped into the barn, and told eee For money. 


the jahorer if he would prove it to be the 
case, he would give him the cow, and pay 


The quack proclaims unerring skill, 
Prescribes his universal pill; 


for labor he haddone. The la- heal or ot 
orer readily agreed to it, and nin or money. 
married nearly four years, the first year forge 

wnd leaves three, the second year she had Phe assassin nor in rage nor strife, Ph; 


another, that’s 2 frum 2 and leaves 4: th 


| Whets and conceals the bloody Knife | 
third year she had another, which iy three 


"And coolly spills the sacred life, 


from twoan! leaves five. NowéI have 

five instead of two to support, and I fear 

| shall never be able to pay for the co And what will every purpose serve ? 

Che farmer immediately paid fur "Tis money. 

labor, aud gave up his note forthe Q money! source of weal and 
Our very friend our deadly foe, De 
More precious wealth let’s ne'er forego, * 

POBTRY. 


Che Cintes. 
Saturday Morning, May 19, 1892. 


| MONEY. | 
The earth and sea we traverse o'er, 
From pole to pole, from shore to shore ; 


And nature’s latent springs:explore. | 
For money. 
Through boiling deeps incessant ply, 
And burning sands a torrid aky, 
Eternal polar frosts defy, 
The furies dread of wind and wave, 
_ "That round his bark tremendous rave, 
The hardy sailor dares to brave. art 
| For money. 


The merchant’s hope the ha , 
To waft far the cumbrous 


And watch the lucky hour of sale, 
For money. | 

The peasant makes hishumble bow, . . | The President and an Irishman.—On his 
And daily plies the spade or plough, late return to Washington, the President of 
And sweat distilling from his brow, * ~ the United States went in a steam boat from 
For money. Tienton to Philadelphia. on boned | 
Though patriotic-] und swell, the boat, says the Democratic Press, a well} 
As if he had the dressed, ruddy complexioned man addressed | 
The statesman will his country sell, in these words—‘I am ao Irishman,| 
For money. ; I understand you are the President of 
; Tt the United States, and I desire to have the} 

‘honour to shake hands with you.” With 
And war, the ot of vengeful hate, 'great pleasure, sir,’ said Mr. Adams, extend- 
ling bis hand and shaking that of the person 


iwho addressed him; * May I ask, sir,’ said 
the President, ‘how you like this couatry.’— 
* deed, sir,’ said the Irishman, ‘ I like it very 
| auch. I like it so mach, that | iotend soon, 


Hard griping misers, lank and bare, 
Denied to rest, and needful fare, 
. ‘Torment their narrow souls with care, 


For money. ito become a Sative! Phe 

. Attentive wait on Mammon’ led, and-with a geutle inclination of the head, 

Before his altar prostrate said—' We shall be happy, sir, to havesuch 

And barter conscience, vi fellow-citizens.’ Here the parties were sep- 

For money. arated by the which pressed 

> | the President. isis genuine and good 

for his Irish bull. is not upworthy of place in 
But what has won his heartand eye? Mrs: Edgworth’s collection. 


Her mone 
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“ALBANY WEEKLY JOURNAL; 


PHE HORRORS OF WAR. 

\The horrors of War are set forth with start. 
ling power, in the annexed extract from an ar- 
ticle in the Knickerbocker, written by Rev. Timo- 

“‘After many gorgeous scenes, in which prinées 
have uted’ honors and swords upon commands 
era, who are to go forth and ‘fight manfully for 
their country and king’~~a'ter beauty and inno- 
cence-—strange infatuation!—have smiled 
the future murderers, and with their white hands 
Waived them on to their »——the 
terrible pageant, externally, all glitter, and 
circumstance, and within ail 
ruption, and misery, marches with its squadrons 
and divisions; its cavalry and artillery, banners 
displayed, pennons streaming, and martial music 
feseunding; and asthe squadrons move on in 
their regular and serried ranks, the admiring mul- 
titudes, from city, village, and field, gaze with 
quickened pulses and ing bosoms, and 
n> ay the host moves by, ‘Thisis glorious 
war 


“The grand army, plundering alike friend, and 
enem, on its passage, has finally passed the broad 
stream or mountain range, or frith of the sea, 
that separates their country from that of their 
foe,. Long columns of smoke stream up from 
theit line of march, indicating that villages are 
burned, and fields trampled in the dust,—that un- 
offending peasants, who know nothing about the 
causes of the invasion, contribute their last blank- 
et and last loaf,—it may be, are harnessed to the 
artillery to drag forward the cannon to fire upon 
their kindred and countrymen. Their wives and 
@atighters are violated under their eye; and. their 
fathers and mothers, and helpless infants, are left 
to die of destitution and despair, as they are for- 
C@i away as prisoners of war. These are the ex- 
ploits whi “ ve been consecrated with fasting 

yer 
march, a district of coun- 

y in extent, hag been desolated 

ow nd bleod. Before them, are fields 

populous villages, and a count ight and 
beautiful with all the cheerfulness at 
and life.. Behind, is desolation and silence.— 
Their foe te meet them; and 


ses, that the sentinels of the opposing armies the 
ht before battle, meet, interc salutations 


iven to go forth to the terrible 
work. Forthwith the explosion of -artillery, in 
long repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. —— 
of cavalry thander over the plain. Steel 

with steel in the desperate conflict of life 
Inthe midst of smoke, darkness, and 
the infernal. din of all that is astounding in the 
last fierce efforts of human nature, wrought up to 
the infuriated recklessness of revenge despair, 
the combatants feel a strange unconcern in- 
difference to life,—a madness like that which ar- 
rack and opium give to the desperate Malay,— 
which they feelin no other position; an_indiffer- 
ence whick renders them careless to consequen- 


ces 


feeling, the wild wail of death groans around 
them. Fora moment the central arena is a melee 
ofinfantry and cay 


are A swept away in columns. The 
lou rsui 


and causes them, with an umblenching eye, 


to note the streaming carnage, and hear, withou 


alry, in wild confusion, in 
which the clang of sabres is heard, over the fierce 
aliouts or the cries of agony. The veteran mer- 


his o t's bosom; happy, if, while intent on 
that » an unwate foe seize not the un- 
moment and vital space, and give him 
death-blow he was meditating for another. 
Some of the fallen wretches are uttering loud eries 
for water. Others implore the passing friend or 
foe to finish theiragony. Over the bodies of the 
wounded = the cavalry at the height of 
their speed. The grinding wheels of the artiller 
plengh other half-expiring victims deep in the soil. 
Others, still breathing, still supplieating 
are thrown, beneath masses of the dead, into the 
fosse, to make a bridge of bodies: On this point 
of fierce conflict a of artillery i finally 
ght to bear; victors and ; and 
untouched warriors in the thickest of the fight, 


hurrah of the conquering assailants, pursuing 
the low and iring 
moans of the dying. Such is a battle. Forty 
thousand young and vigorous men lie dead, or dy- 
ing, on the field. Thousands of war-horses are 
scattered among them. Greedy and heartless 
plunderers, the vampires of battle, are gathering 
up the wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the 
lest fatal thrust to the wounded; while, mtermix- 
ed among them, are friends, relatives, children, 
parents, wives, searching, and yet fearing to find, 
among the fallen, those to them as lite. Such 
is the central point of the max are and burning 
towns, and a smoking country, in 
all the visible distance, form the back- 
Extravagant, and abhorrent, and out of nature, } 
as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, 
with the reality of horrors a hundred fold more 
revolting, in every period of history, and in the 
fairest portions o/ every civilized country. | 
The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely 
contested from the rising to the setting sun of a 
sammer's day. What heart would not sicken at 
the horrid spectacle! What ruler, whose nature 
Was not waxing fiendish, would not pause before 
he yielded any contribution of influence to pro- 
@uce a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the 
might of God and men! My heart bleeds at the 
aight!~—for all these fallen. were my brethren, with 
nerves as susceptible, hopes and fear# as intense 
as my own; and they had equa! claims to continue 
to caress their’ children, behold the bright sun, 
and exuit in feeling life, and admiring Gods bean- 
tiful creation. I look abroad where yesterday 
there were so many thousands of men with hearts | 
beating warm, so many villages, groves, farm- 
houses, peasants, birds singing in 
and the hope of harvest waving in the breeze. It 
now presents ae ruins, a soil polluted 
wi 


nage has already allured the birds of prey, and 

they are sailing above this scene of human mad- 

ness and depravity, presenting at least one of 

Cousin's vaunted ions of the horrors of 

war,—a brought the vultures a 
t. 


.“* Were I to follow the letters and messengers 
te forty dwellings, announcing to moth- 
ers, fathers, thers, sisters, widows, c«rphans, 
the names of (Wt slain; were [ to atte to de- 
limeate the general result of sweeping di in 
all the immediate vicinity of the battle; and of in- 
dividual poverty, helplessness, and despair, blast- 
img the bereaved cot (for most of the fallen 
were dwellers in h eabins,) the picture of 
misery would be too vast. and indistinet to pro- 
duce a clear perception of the result. Liife-blood, 
poured out as water, may have swollen toa river, 
without presenting the eye and the heart with 
distinct conceptions of the amount of misery 
which has been caused in consequence.”’ 
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From the London Literary Gazelle. 
ract of a letter Professor Wilhelm Zahn, | 


| Oct. 29 1836. 


at Pompei.—On the of 

month, a valuabletreasure of sixty 

essele was dug up ina house in the Stvads 

Mercurio, opposite to the house of Castorand 

Polius, in the presence of his maj af the King 


his memoirs, mentions, that whilst shut 


tamed. mouse, that it would 


of Naples, and of his two brothers, Prince Leo. 
puld and Prince Anthony. ‘They were diaco- 
vered in wooden box in Mean apartinent to 
the right of the of this bose, 
maikable, (hat this apartment is separated only 
by «» wall from U.atin which the tuvrteen fine 
silver Vases were tound on. the 23d of March 1836. | 
This latter discovery is &@ table service jor four 
persons,and sixty four pieces, nainely, 
one dish, with two haudsoinety ornamented 
| handles, one palm and one moh in diameter. — 
One vase (in the shape of a ) ornamented, 
in alte-relacvo, With grapes and vine leaves, very 
bighly, wrought; Mt is five inches in height, and 
six an diameter, ornamented with animated bac- 
chanalian representations, in the finest basse and 
alto relievo: on one of the vases isa young Bac- 
chue riding on a panther, and on the other he 
is represented silting on an ox; there are, besides, 
thany other figures and attributes. These two 
vases tre quite equal to the finest of the fourteen 
discovered last year. 

There aré also two plates, each: with two 
beautifully executed hanles.. The four largest 
plates are eight inches, the next four,-seven and 
a helf, and tie foursmaliest seven inches, in di 
ameter. Sixteen cups. or small soup tureens, of 
which each four are semilar... These,“Also, are 
furnwhed with handles ‘Vhe lagger ones measuré 
five anda halt, and the smailer.ones, four inches, 
in diameter. Four sinall moulds for pastry, 
each two anda half inches in diaméter; F.ur 
small vessels, each having three feet, somewhat 
resembling vur salt-cellars, and three inches in 
diameter; eight grooved dishes, four of which 
| measures five inches dt ihe upper riuige, and the 
uthers, three and a haif,.in diameter; one fine 
vase, with a hanile, im the form of an amphora, 
ten a half inches high, and four inches in diame- 
ter at the mouth; two@mall very fine siew-pans 
with testefully ornamented handles, five inches 
in diame t, aod two anda halt high: one spoon 
with a wrought bandle, three 
diameter; une mirror, in. the turm of a patera, 

ith a perpendicular handle, eight inches .n di- 
ater; two epoons and five ligute@ (spoons and 
orks in one piece.) ‘ 
This discorery is the richest treasure of the 
Rind that bas yet been met with in Pumpeii, and 
all the vessely are in excellent preservation. A 
table-napkin was found between two of the 
plates, The apartment in which these vessels 
were found, as also the one adjvuining, abuve al- 
luded to, were excavated by the ancient, as ap- 
| pears trom a hole in the wall, and the ashes be- 
| ing much turned up; but the persons who made | 

t's search can: ot have been the owners, as they | 
never would have left treasures of such value.— 
The sixty-foursilver vessels were taken on the 
the 14th- of October to the Royal Museum, 


have been exposed to public 


4 


_ A Scottish preacher, lately used this 
simile in a\sesmon. “ My friends, the 
stéps to free gracé, are like the fish-mark- 
et stairs,, very slippery and not easy ta 
keep, even, when you get#your feet on 
them, for'the first time.” 


a 42. The expansion of this 


Trenck’s Mouse.—Baron Trenek, in 


op in a dungeon his savage perseca- 
tor, “Frederick the 
hime, and eat from its mouth, He adds. 
“{n this small animal I discovered proofs 
of intelligence, too great to ever gain be- 
hef : were I to write them, priests would 
rail, monks grumble, and such philoso- 
phers as suppose man alone endowed 
with the power of Jowin 
nothing. but what they call: ‘instinct’ to 
animals—wedld proclaim mea fabulous 
writer. This intelligent mouse had 
nearly been my ruin. I had diverted my- 
self with it during the night it had been 
nibbling at-m 
trencher. The sentinels happened to 
hear our amusements, and called the 
officers : they heard also, and said all was 
not right in my dungeon. . At day break 
my door resounded.; the. taxa major, 
a smith, and a mason entered; strict 


search was made ; flooring, walla, chairs, 


and my own person, were all serutinized 
bat in vain. They asked what was the 
noise they had heard. I mentioned the 
mouse, then whistled, and it came and 
jumped apon my shoulder. Orders were 
given that I should he deprived of its so- 
ciety | | earnestly entreated they would 
at least spare its life. The officer en 
— gave me his wood of honour that 

e would ‘present it to a lady, whe would 
treat it with the utmost teaderness. He 
took it away, and tarnedit loose in the 
guard 
and sought ahiding place, It had fed 


to my prison door, and atthe bour of vis- 
eon, 
ately testifying its joy by te antic feap- 

bet worthy to re- 
mark, that it had been takén away blind- 
fold—that is te say, wrapped io a hand- 
kerchief. How then did ét find its mas- 
ter? Did it know or did it wait for the 
hour of visitation ? All were desirous of 
this-mouse, but the major car- 
for his lady. She put it into.a 
lcage, where it pined, refused all susten- 
ew days, was found dead. 


itation ran into my du 


ing between my legs. 


ried it o 


— 


lance, and sp 
| Contracfion 


and 


ually contract, till the mereu 
smperature of 40 degrees ; 


begin to — 


comes ice. 


however, a wel 
specific gravity of water is 


door, and capering of af, 


room ; but it was tagie to me alone, 


Water in 
c ing’. 
Fill a thermometer tube with tepid wa- 
iter. and immerse it in a glass vessel 
containing water of the same temperature 
fin which a mercurial thermometer is 
placed. If the whole apparatas be now 
placed in a bed of snow,or in a frigorific 
ixture, the water in thefube will grad- 
rv shows the 
it will then 
daally until it be- 
is dimple experiment 
the reader may see, what is “otherwise, 
esablished fact, that the im 
atest at 
uid, when 


cooled stil farther. ts an to the 
geveral law of bodies expanding by heat 
and contractiog by cold sand as we are 
anable to account for it} or refer to any 
class of facts, it seems kes perpetual 
miracle, and may excite both our wonder 
and our gratitude whenever it i “con- 
templated. tis in consequence of this 
miracle that ice swimg'on Water, and does 
not sink down, choking"Up'the streams 
nd stopping the cucrefts ‘Uf the rivers; 
the continued flow of which is necessary 
to the existence of the world as the cir- 
culation of blood is to oar existence.— 
Chemist. 


Human Nature.—A negro who 
was near his end, was questioned by a 
neighboring clergyman as fo the state of 
his mind. His replies wereall very well 
until he came to the article forgiveness. 
—“< Me forgib ebery body but Sammy 

But can you not forgive 
him?” “ Wy, yes éf me die me forgib 
him ; bat if me lib to get well, are gib him 
another Knock.” . 

Ludicrous Occurrence.—A_ gentle- 
man at Littleton has in iis possession a 
fine Irish cow, which, without viciousoess 
or malice, freqaently amades herself and 
the neighborhood by playing off extraor- 
dinary antics, as if from pure love of fan. 
On Monday last, she walked quietiz.up 
toan old woman, ol the name of Gregory, 
and without any appearance of anger, de- 
liberately and gently tossed the old lady 
into a dirty ditch, and thea humanely 
fullewed.hec lifted her out on to the grase 
and after rolling her over and over, ap: 
ared to be preparing to place her again 
in the ditch, when some of the’ neiglibors 
came to her assistance and relieved her 
from her unpleasant sitaation, withont 
sustaining any injyry, bat only “ terribly 
frightened at the time,”’ as she expressed 
herself..—Regding Mercury. 


| 
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Prom the National Gazette. 
WRBADFUL EARTHQUAKE, 
We are indédted ti P.S. Depo: cean, 
Bag. for a copy the subjoined and ve- 
interesting letter frum the American 
pnsul at Algiers ; 2 gentleman distin: | 
guished for ‘his talents and liberal ac-, 
Quirements.: 
4th March, 18250: 
Dear Sir-~This country having,saf-; 
fered an awful visitation, you 
for your .information an ‘extract of ‘the 
Journal-of this Consulate rélative to it. 
Maresh %——This-morning at half past. 
bine, Yery..vi of an arth- 
uake was felt. Be Movement was 
rom east to swest, laterally, quick and 
fring with ainvise'resé thuf made | 
paved wave. “Lhe atmosphere was 
perlectly serene, the wind strong ower! 
the interior, the thermometer at.58, 20d 
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‘the barometer falliug, very 
slightly afected. The first shock en: | 
dured abovt 20 seconds ; if was succeed - 
éd.by two others, at distanées of time.of 
10 and 20 mihndes, but less violent. 
March werdrecei*ed last. 
tby the government. that the town 
of Bells had been” destroyed by the 
eaithquake of yesterday ; tht a mosque, 
houses, and five dwelling hou- 
ses, are the only buildings m 
shat town 3 and that almost the who eof} 
me its ation “has perished, The: Aga, 
with a dietachment of cavalry, left the 
at three this morning tu ascertain 
the treuthof this report, and relieve the 
sufferers. town ‘situated at 
the foot of the the southern 
a verge of the beautifat plain of ; 
itaa\r dio have tontained abvut 
$6,000 inhahitants,and it enjuyed a yreat 
of agriculture! prosperity, it being 
28 ules distant from this city, 
it upplied with fruit add’ vegeta- 
During the day, the news of the 
disaster at Belida is, confirmed by suc- 
cessive reports, caravan with tents 
thingam, the power of this to 
furnish, has been despatched hy the gov- 
urnment for the relict of the sufferers. 
Several aliecks of earthquakes were felt 
daring th@day, and at 25 past. 
"Sin t enwuig, 
Maven 4-—Tiie barometer. was found, 
this morning, to have’ risém three tines 
daring the last'pight, and We-shocks ot 
earthquake have ceased entirely: One 
of the principal sources of the prosperity 
af was the nuwerous springs; 
of watér circulated freely: 
throogh all its streets etd extensive plan- 
tations. Itis row reported; that about 
hatt-an hour before this terrible catastro- 
| phe, all the water suddenly disappeared, 
add that now there is none to be found 
within the distance of half a league. Al 
subsequent reports lead to the belief that 
Grst was not exaggerited. — 
, Lamivery respectfully, dear sir, your 
most ubliged humble 
that during’ thé pe- 
riod: of the earthquake abuve mentioned, 
the sea did net appear to be in the least 
affected, being as quiet as tisual here dur- 
weather. 
lida, I think, is eituated about south 
from Algiers.-» 


The hw; as ‘of his gtati: 
tude to. Allah for not destroying cits 
also, set at liberty about S50 Kabyles, 
who were detained here in chains, on ac- 
count of political disputes with their 
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MISOEL LANEOUS. 


Lord Byron's Lines. found in his Bible. 
- Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Ob | happiest they of human racé, 
To whom our God has given gtace 
‘To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, | 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’ er been born, 
Who read to doubt, of read to scorn. 


Sraance BepretLow—On the mor- 
ning of Saturday week, an old wo- 
map, residing in-the house on the 
Castle hill, was unspeakably 
eed, dh awakening ftom her night’s 
test, to find a strange anymalblying at 
her back, with ite pawadaid over her 
ehoulders. Screaming with affright, 
she leit her bed, and seizing & shovel 
she beat st with all her when 
with one bound, it sprung ta the 
farthérest corner of the room,end at 
lergith took refuge im anether bed 
which stood in the same epartment, 
When the poor woman had dissipated 
the idea that it was a visitor from the 
nether regions, she remembered that 
a collection of wild beaets were at 


| ‘gata exhibiting on the Mound, and 


gan: to. suspect that hertodger be-| 
longed to the number. Shg immedi- 
ately went and called upon Mr. 
Wombwell, when it was discovered 
tliat one of thé Kangaroo’s had made 
its my: dering the night, and go- 
ing up the castle Hill had found this 
poor woman’s door Open, and upon 
examination finding that it might be] 
as compleicly aceommodated Deside} 
her ag ils.owa denin the mena 
geric,, betook to rest, Which 
however, was broken in upon in the} 
morning in thé aignner we baye 
tioned. The Kamgaroo was returned) 
to Mr. Wombwell, who hundsomelyy} 
semuneraied the woman for us lod- 
ging.—Eidinburgh Scotsman, 


ConTRADICTION tn 
more the merrier,” Not so: une hand 

* Nothing hurie the siomach worse 
than surfesting.’ Yes—lack of meets) 
Nothiug but whabd hes an end.’— 
Wot 80: ting hath none, for at ix 
round. 

*Money is @ gteat. comfort.” Not 
whew it brings a thief to the gallows, 
‘The world along journey.’ 
Notso, thé sun goes over ut every day. 

is: argréat way to the bottom ol 
the sea.’ Not ¢o, tt-is bute 
cast. 

+A friend is best found in adversi- 
ty” Not so, for there ia cone to be 
und, 


- Bauveur, lately exinbited at the Ace- 


theefulfilment of prophecy. 


| row; but a knoweng man, with the aid of a fertile im- 


like the lightaings.” 


‘The pride of the mich makes. the 
labor of the poor.’ Not 66 the labor, 
of the poor makes the prideof the 


rch. 
xot Duns.—The Abbot 
Jamet, direcior of the hospital of Bon 


demy of Caen, a deal youth, whom he 
has so successfully tutored a8 to ren- 
der him capable of speaking with fol- 
erable correctness. Many members 
of the Academy addressed the youth 
through the médium of his learned in- 
strucior, and put questions regarding 
his age and the course of hie studies, 
aikof which he answered without the 
least hesitation, Phesone of his voict 
had a most striking; not to tay unnet- 
ural effect, and would have seemedto 
issue from an automaton, but for the 
motion of bis. chest, and the play oi 
the organs of articulation. M. Jamat 
entered into some details explaaate- 
ry of the manner io which this extra- 
Ordinary. résult had been attained.-— 
His practice was first to draw on pa- 
fe mouth, and trace out a tongue 
in all the necessary positions for tie Tim 
emission of differeut sounds. Many 
of these, end especially the nasal | 
sounds, he-had great difficulty in 
teaching bis pupil, It took biw six 
months to'master the liquid and 
it is ebservable that this is the sound 
which be pronaunces with least dis- 
tinctness,, The youths so ‘entirely 
deal as hot to hear even the ioudest 
thunder.; but when @ catriage pas- 
ees through the sireet, he says he 
erceives a poise benéath his feet.— 
eis thenepbew of Cardinal Lafare, 
eighteen years of age, and bas & 
countenance expressive of much in- 
teligence.—ATHENEUM. 


», For the Mercary. 
FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

Messrs. Editorei seo in the papers a great deal 
Mr. Miller 
—or rather the prophets that the wor! 
will come try a end, or that advent of Christ will 
take , Bext year; and « learned Professor, they | 
pay, that the Millenium euded some 400 years 
ago. Weil, no one knows but the world will come to 
anend next year, or the year after—or even to-mor . 


tion, can see prophecies of almost any thing in the 
For example, look into the‘ prophet Na- 
eee witet,» Yankee gir! 
it fo than a | 
Up- 

LL, verses 

4A The shivid ot his mighty men is made red, the val- 
‘ant men &ré in ecarlet : the chanots shall be with fla- 
ming torghes in the day ot his ration, and the fir 
trees shall be terribly shaken. e chariots chal! rage 
im the streets, they shall jostle ane nat another in 
the broad ways; they shall lorcaes, they 


iptures. 
num, Mesers. Editors, and 

pointed at the ather day. 
9. Railroads and 


a 


THE DOCTRESS OF HUBBARDSTON. 
isthe common designation of a color= 
ed woman living in Hubbardston, Worcester 
Po éounty, Well known for twenty or thirty miles 
fouad, asthe healer of all manner of diséases. 


The people resort to her with loads of com-| 


, “plaints, which have baffled the powers of the 
- healing art, in the hands of thorough-bred 
physicians. These complaiuts are chiefly 
chronic, among which, those of the stomach 
‘comprise a large share. Others, howevas, are 
taken into the account, such as, pulmonary 
affections, general debility, and nervous com- 
plaints. ‘These last form a pretty large cata- 

taken ‘fo all its various branches, 

@ pretty formidable one—formidable to al. the 

powers of medicine, so that they seem to laugh 

jn scorn at the mere physical effects of the 
most renowned articles in the Materia Medica 
And it is on this account, perhaps, that they 
give a reputation to the irregular :practice of 
_ such persons as are famous for curing all man- 
) ner of incurable complaints—or at least such 
‘complaints as obitinately refuse to be cured 
)secundem artem. Diseases of this kind, re- 
sisting material remedies, sometimes yield to 
impressions made.on-ahe mind. These cu- 
* rative impressions’ t very name of the 
Black Doctress of Hulbardston,” is calcu- 
lated to produce onthe minds of many. We 
Sisay the mame, because neither her materia 
Y medica, her looks, of her conversation is likely 
to produce any confident hopes or pleasing im- 
pressions. 

Passing through Hubbardston with a friend 
 gomething like a year ago, and being obliged 
to wait one day for the stage—having nothing 
better to employ ourselves, we strolled from 
the house of our friend Boniface, as far as the 
cottage of the celebrated Doctress. It was 
not indéed such a cottage as Goldsmith des- 
cribes, . 
“With whitewash’d walls, and nicely sanded 

floor.” 
The walls were of such a color as time and 
smoke will give to boards by long exposure, 
and the floor seemed nvt in the least indebted 
to sand for the appearance it presented, but 
rather to a more uncomely species of dirt.— 
In truth oné would hot’imagine it a place to 
be cured in, except for those -vho were sick of 
Clean carpeted parlors, and all the sweet va- 
riety of domestic comforts. But if the hab- 
itatiuw presented nothing to charm the sight, 


or to allure any of the other senses, neither 


erself, exhibit a figure.ors 
face of the most prepossessing kind.. Too 
fat, too indolent to move, and too much 
out of humorto speak peaceably, the more 
had (aad sooth to say, they came 
by dozens) and the more coppers she pocketed, 
the more she muttered ard found fault. She 
seeped one of those querulous bodies who} 
seem always offended at good fortune. 


Though we arrived late in the morning, we 
found her at breakfast, with a goodly number 
of her own colory among whom was distin- 
guished a stout, portly young fellow, with 
watch in fob, and a sort of care-for-nothing 
air, who, we afterwards learped, was son of 
the Doctress, and heir, apparent to his moth- 
er’s skill. Wesay heir apparent, because the 
kind of skill, possessed by the Doctress, was 
such as may be bought and sold, ‘bequeathed 
and transferred from one to another with as 
much facility as a house, a farm, or a yoke of 
oxen.’ You will often hear it. said, by the 
unlettered, and especially by the uninitiated 
in the mysteries of Esculapius, that such and 
such a person, bought his skill of Doctor such 
a one—not meaping by it, that he emptied his 
pocket of a couple of good thousand dollars, 
and devoted half a dozen years to the pursuit 
of medical science—no, not at all. 


But to return to the Doctress, who held the 
comfort of mortals ip her band, and could 
send them away with light hearts, or heavy 
ones by the magic of a word. My friend 
and myse]f, being strangers, shough as hearty 
asb ere, on entering tHe house, invited 
into the patients’ room—there to wait for the 
moving of the spirit of the old woman—or 
at least to wait till she had finished her-break- 
fast, which she was in no haste to accomplish, 
but sat a full hour, by the watch, in addition 
to the gormandizing exploits she had achieved 
before our arrival. However,as there must 
be an end to al! sublunary things, so at leagth 
there was an end to ar almost endless break- 
fast ; and the Doctress entered the sick room 
‘$0 give a peep at her patients —~who were nevy- 
ertheless as impatient as any single dozen of 
dyspeptic, pulmonic, hysteric, nervous mor- 
tals could well be. , 

But previous to commencing an examina- 
tion, of their complaints, the Doctress spent 
a full half hour in detailing her,own. Never 
poor woman had so many, and so various 
troubles and vexations as slie, She had so 
many patients, she did not know which way 
toturn her hand ‘first. They were perpetu- 
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ally calling upon her, and making such sweep- 
ing demands upon her skill, that, had she not 
been better supplied than the vaults of some 
of our banks, she must indeed have failed at 
once. ‘Then as if her multitude of pati¢nts— 
her growing reputation—and her increasing 
sing were not sufficient to destroy the equa- 
uimity.of any mere mortal, she had got almost 
ptirely put of roots and arbs, and had ao 
body taprocure them for her. Her son, the 
medical heir apparent, was too lazy or too 
proud—and she did not-know-—what-in—the— 
world~she—should—do—and then she seconded 
her complaints with tears, and seemed, truly, 
the most unfortunate being in creation. Some 
time before noon, however, there was an a- 
batement, or what the doctors would call a 
remission of her complaints, and she began to 
attend to the complaints of others. — 

Before proceeding farther, we would men- 
tion, that it was commonly reported, that she 
could tell patients precisely, ‘how they felt,” 
merely by examining the pulse, or surveying 
the countenance. Of course we were prepar- 
ed for aa exhibition of this more than mortal 
power—but alas! we witnessed nothing of it. 
Whether it was owing to our want of faith, 
or whether the Doctress did not possess the 
Spirit of divination, that day, in its usual per- 
féctions, or to what other cause it was owing, 


yes, Lcongh, raise an sight !”—-. 
“ You feel astricter across the breast, dont 
you?” “Anan?” “I gay, you feel a tight- 
hess across the breast, dowt yout’? “Oh! 
yes, seems ef I can scacely get my breath 
sometimes.” You sometimes feeb a pain in 
your head “ Yes,nty head aches as though 
it would split open, sometimes.” “ You 
sometimes feel a termago itf'your head ?”’---- 
Anan ?” “ You sometimes feel a vermi- 
cular motion,a kind o’ swimmen in your head, 
dont you?’ “Ob yes! m swims like 
a top, once in a while.” ‘Your bowels ant 
always regular, are they ?” No I have to 
take a sight 0” physic to keep ’em in order.” 
* The doctors that you have been to, tell you 


j 


dont they?” “Heigh ho! Oh yes!” “ Ar 


you can gi’ me any thing to help’me I shall 
terribly obliged to you.” 4 

After prescribing the usual quantity of r 
and arbs, and pocketing the usual quantity 
coppets, which by the way, was no moder- 
{ 


4 


er sex. The poor creature appeared consid- 
erably out-of health, and seemed to look to) 


we cannot tell; but certaitily the oracle was 
not'at all positive as it regarded the feelings of 
her. patients, but usually closed eath of the 
subdivisions of her examination, With sdme 
as——“dont you—hav’nt 


qualifying words,such 
you,” 


. 


he had, theconsumption. He€-was rather pale, 
emaciated and feeble; and swallowed the 
words of the Doctress,as if they were the or- 
acles of life or death. Taking hold of his 
wrist, she said, “ You have been unwal some 


ed the man in a very faint voice. “ You feel 
very weak and feeble, dont you ?” proceeded 
the oracle. “Oh yes! “1 feel power 
weak 1? “ You hav’nt no appetite for your 
victuals, have you?” “No, noneatall, scace- 
ly.” * Every thing you eat, presses you, dont 
ite” “Yes, I feel dreadfully after eatin’.” 
“You feel sick at the st sometimes, 
dont yoo?” Yes, feel 
a Kind 0’ dall pain in your stomach,sometimes, 
dont you?” Yes. a terrible dull pain,”’--— 
You cough, sometimes, dont you?” “Oh! 


tions, was a man who either had, or fancied 


time, hav’nt you A-most a year,” repli- 


ful} my bones, and there it stays; and you never 


though with no small degree of eonfidence.--- 
“IT take it you have been out of sorts for some, 
time, hav’nt you?” said the lady of roots 
and arbs. “ Yes, it is two years e’en a most, 
since I have been able to do any arthly thing.” 
“ You’ve been to the doctors @great deal, I) 
dare say?” ‘Oh yes! I’ve been to all the 


at afl, seemingly.” ‘ You’ve took a great 
deal o’ pottercarier’s stuff, | dare say?’? “Oh 
yes! P’ve took a sight of it, humig did’nt do 
no good, at all,seeminly.” ‘You’ve'took mar 
cury afore now, Idare say?”  Heigh ho! 
yés, and I'shall never getover it, am aféar’d 
the longest day I have to live! ‘It’s got into 


seed any poor creter in sich a condition as | 
was in; my tongue was all swelled out 07! 
my mouth, and I drooled, aod slabbered like | 
| 


of breath to exercise, dont it Vays 
least grain of exercise in. the puis me 
all in a flurry.” feel Wary narvous, 
dont you?” “Oh yes! there 
poor body so narvous as‘ J. be~-seems as ef 


ited, dont you?” “ Oh yes! P’msodown it 
the mouth sometimes, that I dont’seem to care 


soul, e’en a most.” 


that your disorder is pretty much in your lungs|toms, the Doctress prescribed the iqvariable 


in your head, and stomach, and bowels, dont|same quality of roots and arbs, that she gave 
they?” Yes, Oh yes! allabout! You'vejin all other cases. Aid my friend ahd I re- 
told me, just how I feel, exattly--and now ifjturned to the house of mine: host, in posses 
sion of what the printer wou!d call a stereo- 


ed to the examination of patient of the 


the Doctress, as her only remaining hope,)~ 


doctors far and near, and I cant get no help 5 


| Mr. Foster in this city, attest this; and will scarce. 


| 


was any 


I’m all clear narves !” “* You féel low-sper- 


what becomes on me.” “I dare say, you 
feel a conflummeration of the heart, dont you 
sometimes >”? “Oh yas! a dreadful fluttera- 
tion, my heart every now, and.théo, beats and 
throbs as though it was ready to fly out o’ my 


Having closed the examination of the symp- 


remedy—to wit, the same quantity and the 


type edition of the far-famed and infallible 
practice of the Doctress of Hubbardston. 


r 


(A SYSTEM OF | 
NG,—This systém, taught by Mr. Fos- | 
TER, is founded on the most re cd rational 
principles, and is capable of radically changing 
the most scrawling and irregular hand writing, 
and substituting an elegant and rapid use of* the 
pen. Classes.at all hours of the day and evening. | 


2 lessons for the ob ern of writing, | 
: the i vement of writing, $1 50} 
4 .@e do 3 00} 
U plimited attendamee,. 44. 5 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to call at the 
bookstore of Li & Cummings, and examine 
the specimens of writing executed by Mr. Fos- 
ter’s pupils. 


“We are either that this system is 
decidedly superior te all others, for attaining a 
quick and beautifid hand, or that it is taught with 
more than usual skill amd success by Mr. Foster. 
its principal points of advan are, the rapid 
progress of the learner, and the freedom and uni- 

ity which are thus speedily attained. The 
improvement of those who have taken lessons o 


ly fail to convince those who will examine them, 
of the superiority of the m, and the certainty 
with which scrawling and irregular hands may be 
overcome, and and elegance substituted in 


any ninfant, when it’s cuttin teeth--aifd then | 
my own teeth—-lord ! they were so loose that 
[ pick’d ’em all out with my thumb and fin- 
ger, and put ’em in my souff-box, fill. after I 
got wal!” You feel very weak, dont you ?” 
“ Yes, as weak as water!’ It puts youout 


their place. "-—Argus. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Eastport Cenlinel. 
CELEBRATED WANDERING 
PIPER. 

| This gentleman of whom so much’ has 
been said iv the British Journals, lately arri- 
_ved at Halifax; from Greenock. He came 
to this town on Monday from St. Andrews, 
and it is his intention, we undérstand) to vis- 
| it most of the populous towns and cities in 
this coantry.. The following ‘is from the 
Durham Chronicle 

We are enabled, in consequence of a gen- 
tleman being in this country who is well ac- 
quainted withthe nature of this individual’s 
engagement to give to our readers in general 
and the sporting classes in particular, a more 
correct account of him than has yet appear- 
ed. He was fora considerable time an offi- 
cerin the Army, served under Sir Joho 
Moore and the Duke of Wellington, and seld 
his commission after the battle of Waterloo, 
His opponent is Count Bender, a French 
Nebleman, but educated in Scotland at the 
same school with the Piper, and between 
whom a great friendship subsisted. They 
met in Lonuonin 1825, when a dispute arose 
concerning the hospitalit of different na- 

| tions, which ended in both parties finally and 
‘firmly agreeing for the sum of 50001, to 
travel in disguise; the one as a Fiddler 


THE 


| ro) as a Piper in Great Britian and Ireland, 
subsist upen what~the public might be 
| pleased to give them, unsolicited; and whe- 
ever should have the most. muney in the end 
| was to gain the prize. They both commen- 
| ced their wandesings in the summer of 1825, 
| but an uncle of the Piper’s, who then held 
an official situation, haying. beard of their 
freak put a step to their proceedings before 
the end of three months; this gentleman 
however, died in 182%, which left both par- 
ties free from restraint; in consequence of 
which started in Adgust, 1828, the one 
from Stonehaven, in Scotland. and the eth- 
er from France. This important 
campaign was only intended to last three, 
years and would have finished before now, 
had not ‘the Piper received a severe hurt 
irom the upsetting of a stage coach in Ire- 
land, which confined him for 15 months, du- 
ring which time there was @ secession of op- 
rations on both sides. Tke Piper, during 
his illness, lay at the house ‘of Sir Thomas 
Butler; Bart. Balliatemple,.County Carlow, 
whre he met with the greatest kindness ; in- 
deed the Irish high and low, seem to have 
completely entered into the spirit ofthe un- 
dertaking, 
He was never allowed in. any one instance 


to pay any thing tothe Hotels where he put | 


up: waiter, chamber-maid, boots, and por- 
ter, all refused to: nece€pt, remuneration for 
their services—nay, the very begger wisfed 
his “Honour good luck and a safe journey,” 
without laying him under. further econtriba- 
tien. He says that he has been charged in 
all instances to the very utmost extefit in 
England; we could haye/ wished it’ other- 
wise for the honor of our national character: 


| France Belgius, and the other (our he 


= 


yesidés, only robbing the Piper, but 
also the poor, to thie date he has giv- 
en the sum of 7001, to the different Charities 
on his route, receipts for which are lodged 
fe the hands of John Stuart, Esq. 16 Cleve- 
land street, Londény the editors of the Liv- 
erpool Journal, Nottingham Review, Con- 
naught Journal, and Hat! Rockingham, for 
the inspection of the curious and sceptical, 
We understand he will visit Darham on an] 
eerly day, and we have no doubt he will be] 
listened to with delight, and treated with tae 


courtesy due tego extraordinary a visitor. 


From ihe Newburyport Herald. 

The following advertisement is reprint- 
-ed by request, not so much on account of 
its applicability to the existing state off 
things, as to exemplify the peculiar gen} 
dus Of the author; for ex¢ the orthaw§ 
graphical corrections, itis Lord Dexter's} 
own. 


Whereas, 1, Lord TIMOTHY DEX- 
TER, have been truly informed, that sev- 
-eral audacious, pes- 
tiferous, infamous, intrepid, night-walking, 

rden-robbing, immature, peach-stealing, 
Rascals, all the spawn of and 
rogues, and cubs of Satan, do frequently, 
villainously, and burglariously assemble, 
fighting, swearing, sabbath-breaking, 
roguing, duck-egg-hunting, with many oth- 
er shameless and illicit acts, which the 
modesty of my pen cannot express; Thig 
is to give you, all notice, Delicarians, 
Dolilareans, Capincureans, Tullamorians, 
base born scoundrels, all rascals, and what- 
soever nation ye be: return me my fruit 
and property, or by the gods, I swear, | 
will send my son Samvsz, to Babylon, for} 
blood-hounds, fiercer than tigers, and fleet- 
er than the wind ; and with thent, mount- 
ed on my noted horse Lilly, with my cut- 
ting sabre.in my hand, | will hum you 
through Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, till I can enter you in a cavern under 
- a tree in Newfoundland, where Beelzebub 

himself can never find you. 
Hear ye! Hear ye! . Reptiles, ‘Tatter- 
demalions, Thieves, Vagrants, Vagaboads 
Lank-jawed, Herring-gutted, and Tun-bel- 
died Picbeians, that if ye,or any of ye, dare} 
to set your feet in- my house’@e garden, T] 
will send you te Charon, who will ferry] 
you over the river Styx,.and deliver you 
to the Arch-Devil}. I er, at the place] 
of his infernal cauldron, there to be drag-j 
sulphurof Gaocasus, and roasted 
orever before the ever-burning cinders of 
ATNA. | 
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INQUISITION AT GOA. 
An American geutleman in Paris, in a letter to the editors 
of this paper, recently received, says: “1 had hoped to be 
able to send you by this oppaggunity, a paper on the state of 
haly, before and since its repressed revolution. 1 obtained 
my information from the very best authority, and can there- 
fore vouch for the truth of its statements. I have loaned it 
Gen, Lafayette, who haa already alladed to it in the| 
Chamber of Deputies. I had hoped for its return in season 
forthis letter, but he has notsent it. You may expect it by 
the next arrival. In the mean time I enclose to you an im- 
teresting extract from a letter just received by Mr. Money, 
the British Consul at Venice, from his son in India, givingan 
eccount of the present state of the inquisition at Goa. He 
kindly permitted me to copy it for your paper.” 
From the Cathedral we had a tolerable 
river winding below, and of one ortwo w convents 
oa the top of a hill beyond it. “ Where i the imagui. 
Silion,” said I to our guide. I was afraid We ha pas- 
ged it, and that they meantto avoid shewing it to us. 
He pointed to an old building close at hand to my 
ight. ‘Ie that” said I, “ the celebrated inquisition, 
ail in ruin ?—dees no one live in it? “No one,” 
heeaid. “‘ And where is Josephus «a Doloribus, the 
father of whom Ihave ofte: heard? Is he here?” 
“No, he left this a year woe a half , to return to 
| Portugal, and the people of the neighboring villages 
were all so glad when he.left, that they went to the 
churches to pray he might never return, and to return 
thanks for his departure. They always were afraid, 
so long as he was here, of his re-establishing the in. 
quisition.” “ And what is that lesser building to m 
right?’ Thatis the Senate House.” We then ad. 
Vanced towards the great gate of the inquisition. A 
thought rushed across me of the thousands who h 
entered this very archway, but had never it 5 
who were ly buried alive. I looked about to ses 
if there Was any old skull, or leg or arm. JF did fot 
see the full extent of the devastation that time had 
made, until I had got thoroughly within the building. 
The guteway we had entered, had nodoor. The deer 
wae carried away, and grass and weeds were spring. 
img upon the walls, emblems of decay—workmen, 
men, women and children, were passing out with huge 
Stones on their shoulders. They were taking them 
Gown to the river side, to be transported in boats to 
Fanjon or New Gos, where the Governor is building 
an expensive bridge. We required no permission from 
any ene to onter, and no key to unlock the iron door, 
| no priest to conduct us thither. Many of the 
dungeons were filled up. They had only left the up. 
per ones open. Below these I had understood there 
were two tiers. ‘Those I saw were low and dismal ; 
only a anal] aperture above to admit of light, and the 
way of entrance equally narrow and difficult. I saw 
no marks of cruelty on the walls, as at Venice. I was 
told they always took the precaution, once or twice a 
year,.to whitewash the walls, that no vestige should 
itemain of who had been there. There was something 
erucl even in this attempt te obliterate from these in. 
accessible regions, the faint memorials of a broken 
apirit. I proceeded from this dungeon, which I had 
entered over heaps of rubbish and of old stones, to the 
rand stair-case which led to the Hall of Judgment; 
he beams over seme of the passages wnith I walked 


upon to get there were quite worm-eaten,and I thought 
would have fallen by the poe er our 


iew of the 


guide half hesitated about going, Ad cousin James 
} turned back, but I would see the case and éentre 
5 of this immense pile, and we proceeded as quietly as 

possible, M. de trembling in his 
suring me no.one had e so far, it wes consid. 


any fur. 
tier, I thought he wished me not to seamore. I did 


not atiend to his solicitations to return, and yet was 
aware of the dangérous state of the rafters and planks 
below, which supported the masonry. At last I came 
to the end. could'see no hall—it had disappeared ; 
the upper chambers were almost al! gone, and what 
remained it was impossible to reach, because the stai 


cape had given way about two thirds up, leaving a wide | 
chasm between me and the rest of the building. I 
saw, as I returned back, some remains of fresco paint- 
ing on the walls, and the glass ased here, or rather the 
Substitute for it, was the oyster shell. I remained 
nore than three quarters an hour in this horrible 
place, and I thought it must be haunted ; that all the 
evil spirits of those who exercised cruelty unheard of, 
within its dreary vaults, must be hovering at tides, not 
as once in fond delight, over the scene of their revels 
and sports in human blood ; but in silence deep, and | 
pelf-accusation, and in bitterremorse, What a retros. 
pect for one of those minions of satan! It is difficult | iam 
to say how crimes will appear to the deformed sight of 
a condemned soul—whether they will still be a sources 
of pleasure when unconnected with the penalty due to 
allsin. I think, however, depraved as the mind mast 
| be, distorted and incorrect as the vision would seem | fan 

from long familiarity with vico, the recollection of the 
groans and pains of the dying captive, will sound too 
much like thie echoes from the place of torment, to be 
music to theit ears. | 

Hels bow nearly ten years ago, | was informed 

j ay guide, M. de Souza, since this Santa Casa began ta 
decay. It wanted repair, which Government refused 
gale tg and the worm had soon put it beyond 
| the, reach of any Government, syen if they wished to 
estore it, Hoppily there is no inclination on the part 
| of the Portuguese Government, to revive such a hated 

jnatitution, I believe they are better pleased to hasten 
its tottering state, and bury all recollection of the in. 
quisition of Goa in oblivion. The present liberal 
Governor of Goa, has too much good sense and toa] 
mach good feeling, to wish for any thing but its total 
destruction. I think we hed ‘strong proof of this in 
the mode in which the materials were to be appropri- 


ood Story.—A merchant, whose 
business connexians were very extensive 
left Philadelphia for the western coun- 
try, with a sum of money t.and 
ithe better to avoid suspicion and prevent 
being robbed. he clothed himself im mean 
apparel, indicating. the character of.a 
beggar, rather than that of a merchant, 
He had neariy reached the end of his 
journey, when night compelled him-te 
step at, a public house that lay before 
him... He went in, and asked theinkeeps 
fer i he could lodge there. ‘The man 
ithinking be wasa wendicant, fold him 
that be did not lodge such folks. After 
much persuasion, however. he consent- 
e:|.to let-him sleepin the bar-room. In. 
the course of the night, a number of 
gamblers assembled in the room, and be- 
gan gatphiing,.. He asked them if they. 
would let him play with them ; they re- 
plied yes, nat thinking he could play for” 
much. From a small sum, he gradually 
rose to a larger, until he had swept the 
bvard clean. They did not kuow. what 
to make of it, that a man.so mach like a 
beggar, should be in sion of so 
much money. He thea told the inkeep- 
er atid the gambler, that if they could a- 
mong all their friends, far and near, raise 
as inech money as he should put down, 
they should have all. his, .The attemp 
was fruiticss.. On leaving the ina, b 
gave this piece of advice to. the innkeep- 
er, never to judge a man by his,ctothes ; 
and retu: ning the money to the gamblers 
which he had won, yong on he was 
no gainbler, and telli em that a poo 
them. iddletown Sent. | 
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meery, am Oppressec your e&ners, 
agd was gone. Many parecd by me wi 

of mingled kindpess and pressed 
ne to follow on with them, and offered mee hand 
up the steps which led to their mysterions rary 1k 
but 1 rejected them and stood melancholy and dis- 


tressed 

« Arlength one bright young messenger came up 
tome, and emtreatéd me to enter, with a voice and 
manner which I could not resist. . ‘Do nottorn 
sway,’ he said, ‘ where canst thon go? Do notiin- 

er, for why shouldst thou weary thysélf for neught? 
Paley thou and taste es not all tribes 
colora press inte that hall’? Are they not cloth- 
ed, and washed, and comforted?” He gave me his 
hand, and f entered the hall along -with him, | 

“Here 1 was sprinkled with pure water, and a 
garment of pure white was put on me, abd L Know 
not how, but mounted the white staircase with my 
happy guide. Ob! ‘what a light barst Spon me 
when I reached.its summit! Mortal words cannot 
describe it, nor moftal fancy conceive it. Where are 
the living sapphires—Where are the glittering stars 
that are like the bright radiance on which I stood? 
Where are the forms either or the loaks of love 
(hit breathed im the inunmerable company that 
moved around me? I sunk dowh overpowered 
and wretched; I crept into a corner and tried to 
hide-myself, for I felt that Thad nothing im unison 
with the blessed creatures of sach a place; they 
were moving to dance to the music, to the harmeny 
of songs that never fell npon mortal ear garde 
joined io raptares, and I was left alone: IT saw the 
tall forms all fair and brilliant im their ineffable fe- 
licity, their Songs and looks of gratitude forming 
the circumstances ané differencea of each, 

‘ Atlength I saw one taller than the rest, one 

every Way more fair, More awfu! surpassing thoaght, 

and to him.every eye turned, his face 
every face was brightened. The songs7aad the 
dance were to his honor, and all seemed’ to drink 
from.bim their lifeaad joy.. As J gazedin speceh- 
less and trembling amazement,.onée who daw ine 
left the compapy gnd*pame, where; L stood::* Why,’ 
he asked, ‘ art thou silent? Come quickly andanite 
in-the dahee and join ithe. song,’ I felta sudden 
anger in my heart,atid answered with sharphess, 
‘I will not join) im your bong for I know not the 
strain; I will not unite in your dance, for I 

| not the meseure.”. He sighed, ahd with @leok of 
surprising and bumiligting pity, returned, to ‘his 
place. bout a minute 7B another came, and 
addressed. tne,as be had done, and with the same 
_temper I answered him in the same words i he 
seemed as if -he could bave resigned liis own daz- 
zling glory to fiave.changed me; if heaven 
anguish he seemed to feel it; buthe ae and 
returned. . What-pould it be that put such tempers 
into my heart? 
‘‘ At length thedord of ahe glorious company of 

| these living forma.ef lightand beauty.sayw_ nie, and 
|came where I stood. 4 Ttheilied in every palse with 
awe; I felt my blood etirdle, aad the flesh upom me 
trembled, and hardened, my voice 
was bold,. He spoke; and deap- iohed music seem- 
ed to flow figan. bisdlips. ‘ Why sittest thon so still, 
when all around thee dre glad? Come join in the 
dance, for ttiumphed? Come join in the 
song, for now my .peopleweign.' Love ineffable, 
unutterable, beamed apon me as though it would 
have melted @ heart OF stone, but melted not. —] 
gazed an jnetant and thensaid, ‘I will not join in 

| the song, ford Know mot the-strain ; Fwill nopjein 
in the dunce, for | net the measure.’ Crea- 
ton woald have fled at the change of his counte- 
| nance... His glance was lightning, and in a voice 
louder than ten thousand thunders, he said, ‘Then 
what dost thow here?’ The flodebeneatl me 
, Opened, the earth quaked, and the whirtwind en- 
com passed me, and into tormenting flame.’ 
Withdite fri rht awoke.”’ 


| 


berg was silence fora time, for the sistete were | 
struck with awe.’ They condidered the dréam, tlic 
deep itnpression it Had made. Anne, "said they, 
“ we cannot wish youto ferget this dream, we sure- 
a believe it is from God. “Your description of the 

oly City is much the same as wf find im the Bi- 
ble ; ‘ the city hath fo need of the sun, nor of the 
moon to lighten it, for the temple of God is there, 
and the Lagib ts the light thereof;’ all who .enter 
there must put off their oWn garments, that is, their 
own rightéotisness, and must be clothed with linen 
cléan*and whiteséven in the rightcousness of the 
saints, asd» theie tightoousness is of me saith the 
Lord. Those that walk.in the heaveuly temple, are 


those that-have come ont of tribulatwon, aad, wash- 
ed their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb; wisdom waits daily on the steps to call 
the sons of mea .into that temple, and the people 
of God try to their followers to in 
their steps. you knew something of 
the way; do hearkep to the faithful warning, join | 
us, and walkeag the path that leads to heaven.’’— 
Anne's brow.,again kened, and she answered, 
“1 will do as I please, I do not intend you to preadh 
tO me.” She econptioued, in, this melancholy stat 
untilthe end of the week, and was found inher 
Own room a corpse ; BO one knows the cause of 
her death; she died without disease, and without 
change. 
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From the Baliemore American of Friday. 

AWFUL STEAMBOAT 
FEARFUL DESTRUCTION UF LIVSS, 
itis metancholy duty to record the most feaz- 
ubend fatal steamboat explesion which bas ever taken 

on the watets of the Chareneshe. ‘Fhe new and | 
Medora; 6uilt tor the line betweet 
his city and Norfolk, was a rendered a wreck 
by the explosion of her stean j attended by a 
earful destruction ot human life. saa 
The Medora was completed, and preparatory 
being turned out hands of the machin iet, a 
umber of persons vited to go in her on an ex- 
permmentai trio. The day being pleasant, it is euppos- 
d that y one hundred or more, were on board, 
ncluding some of the directors of the Steam Goat 
Jompany and their friends, and a number of the hande | 
in finishing the vessel, the machin- 
pry, zc, and otherwise connected the construc- 
10n or sailing of the boat. 

Soon after three o’cleck, P. M. the boat was about 
» start frou’ the wharf of the engine builder, Mr. John 
Watchman, on the south side of the basin, on the pro- 
posed trip. A gentleman who was on board informe | 
ua that the engine had only made the second revolu- 
tion, in order to back the Medora from the wharf, when 
the boiler exploded witha loud noise, cv 
warde aconsiderabie portion of the upper deck and 
those upon it, and blowing the smoke stacks high into 
the air. The main force of the explosion was almost 
exclusively towards the bead of the boat, and the por- 
tions of the boat around the bouler were torn to pieces. 
The boiler itself, — one of irom, was thrown 
crosswise on the deck. 

The boat was instantly enveloped in a cloud of scald- } 
ung steam, which was inhaled by some with fatal con- 
sequences, while othefs suffered externally in their 
persons from its effects. Our informant was in the af- | 


with the st While the peiow the decks, 
not having timg to escape, were either suffocated by 
the steam or when the boat sunk. 


‘When we reached the scene of desolation we found 
endeavoring 
A 1” ing to 
the injured, and carrying away those who were dead 
dying. 50 wen thie that 
so little was known us te the number names of 
the persons on board, that no complete account could 
be ned. We annex a list of ali those who were 
injured or killed, as far as we.conld learn them. 
are no deubt some who were on board, whose 

logs will only be known by their not returning to ‘their 


homes. 

Sutton, who had command of the beat, was 
dation + over the beiler when it exploded, He was 
much injured in the head, and it was very doubtful 
yesterday whether he w recover. . 

John CU. Moale, Esq. the agent of the steamboat 
line, wae on board, with histwo sons. Mr. Moale had 
hie fight foot di , and wae injured ia the side 
and back. Soon after he was taken home, he expired. 

Mr. Moele’s eldest son William, a fine fad about i4 
years of age, was killed almost instantly. His second 
son, who was also on board, was dangerously isjured. 

Jozeph Leconipte, had both broken and was 
otherwise much injured. He was blown bigh into the 
air, amd fell on board the steamboat Constitution lyifig 
close by. . He diéd soon after being taken On shore. 


John Vickers, of a public house in 
Ney, was blown into the air and fell on 

4. wae taken up dead. 
w F. Henderson, . the President of the 
Line, was severely, and wounded 
in the head. He appeared to be doing weil last night. 
John Watchman, the builder of the engine of the 


Yoat, inj , bet not seriously. 
Young, ship joiner, blown on board the Con- 
gtitution—-died immediately. 

Benjamin French, painter, who resided in Pétter 
iddleton in. the Savings’ Bank,) 

oha Henderson, bioc street, 
scalded in the hand, but | 

Albert Ramsay, engineer of the beat, injured ; ae 


was alse the assistant t not ly. 
recovery doubtful. 
Duncan Fe uy 
Alexander Spavia,—aoct mucha) 
Samuel Glann severely 


West Cally, sailor, baaly scalded. 

John Spedden,—ship carpenter, dangerously 
ded—not expected to recover. 

——Kavior, severely scaided. . 

——Brenan,—printer, badiy scalded. 

James Wilson, (believed to be a workman) severely 


acalded. 
William Roberts, scalded. 


Patrick Collins, very much mutilated. 
Zachariah Nichois, scalded. 
Frenew Bez yt, serioualy scalded. 

wo Reeder, very badly scaided—not expected 

ve. 

Stripple,—slightly scalded. 
John Burns,—a lad, dead. 
James Crawford,—badly acaided. 

seriously scalded. 


ter part of the boat, where the steam had no injurious 


board, and that one of them was drowned. 
immediately settled in the water until her hull rested 
on the bottom of the river. 

ia the centre ahd forward part of the boat there was 


ee board were blown high in the air and fell on shore, 
| im the water, and on the boats ying nearby. Others 
Pwere crushed with the splin timbers ; others 


effect. He states that several persons eves, 


fearful destruction of life and limb. Some Dee. Whi 


Francis 


MeLeer,—missing. | 

wagner workman in the establish- 
r. Wa , badly scalded. 

Smith.—Ship Carpenter living near Canton, 
much scalded. 

Among the Physicians who were promptly on the 
spot, rendering ali aid in their power to the sufferers, 
Coliine, Réberts, 
Theobald, Rich, and Miller. His Honor the Mayor 
waa also present, doing all in his power that the occa- 
sion called for. 
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LETTERS ON POPERY .--«-NO. TIL. 
Malta, July, 23, 1830. 
the Editors of the New-York Obaerver. 
Gerrizuen—Let us now pass from indulgences 
notice the doctrine concémi 
serves a more particular notice. ue Council of 
eht has made it an afticle of faith, but has been 


sil, we find. that of fire, by which 
he souls of the fai r suffering torments for a 
determinate period, are purified. 

ory differs from hell m this respect; that all 
who are detained m the former may be released ; but 
from the latter none can be delivered. Térrible sem 
mons are anntally preached here, during Lent; off 
or of purgatory, and fervid ethortatiérs ad. 
d to survivors to remember the s6uls of thei¥ 
deceased relatives detained there. Nor are’ such 
discourses without effect. The people are in Inced 
to contribute greater or less sums to pay a_priest for 
gelebrating masses for the liberation of such poor 
souls. 


These masses are what the people here consider 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper. are ac- 
companied by prayers for the souls on w ac- | 
éount they are celebrated. 

it is very worthy of notice that while the most ais 
tonishing efficacy is ascribed to masges, in liberating 
sotils froai the torments of still they are 
Bever celebrated gratuitdusly: T price 
ever paid for them’ here is from twélve to twenty 

ro. 


Cents Gach. The poor must pay this, if they 
ture them, and the rich pay as much more as 


Recourse is had toe great, variety-of means to 
keep the image of ngatory ever vivid in the reebl- 
lections of the people. Im 
flames surround some of the churches, and stand bi 
the walls of their cemeteries ; and in addition tothe 
preacher's voice, which rings in the church, toawaken 
compassion for the dead, persons are employed 
visite portion of city, on ‘every 
morning the year, ‘2 small box 
one hand and a‘ bell iti the other, # trying out at 


tory. 
assisted by the fasts, prayers, and alma of the living, 
but most of all by the masses, which are celebrated 
for A. mass t 


than the whole and divinity 
| of our d Jesus Christ, offered up to God as.a sacs 
| rifice, and consequently this must avail more thah 


| every thing else im rendering him propitious to | 


collect money for the of praying for masses 
to be celebrated for the OF hhiwisoul from 
purgatory, and for a long time ‘afte? his execution 
multitudes of women repair, evety weék, to the spot. 
to offer their prayers for lis 
soul, tst Monday in each month brings toge. 
ther, for, this. purpose, a Intger than ig 


ages of souls in purgatorial }¥ 


there 


thie, viz, that havi 
others, it is supposed that their sufferings in 

tory will consequently be 
than those of others, and that such souls having es. 
caped from their purgatorial prison and ascended to 
paradise will become powerful advocates’ thefe {oF 
those to whose tntercessioné in’ “they owe their 
Bo speedy liberation. | 

.. | must not omit to mention that a box is presented 
to these deluded. women, when thus assembled for 


prayer, that they may@ive alms as well as tiffer pray- 
ers for the | 


this practice of for depaMed criminatt iat 
in thiedife moreitham 


t of the souls im purgatory, 
It has been very justly shat 
vention purgato ht richer treagures in. 
to the posession of the Papal church 


fers of Spain have ever received from ; 

Could this doctrine of be. 
ohice blotted the minds of the , Rome 
would soon lose all her influence, for shé would then 
np longer be able to-cominand that one commodity, 
money, which, in very worst sensé, has always 
“answered all things” for her, 

This letter might easily be to a volume, 
in seins Toe means which this ine enables 
monks priests and prelates tp employ, for! thes 
purpese of practising their impostures upon. an 
rant population, and of extorting from. them. enar- 
mous sums of money for the support.of. a.-clarch,| 
which lives on the sins of the people, and must pe. 
rish as soon as they to be wicked ;' bubét 
is perhaps already too long. 

xeiigtous, 
LETTERS ON POPERY.---NO. IV. 

Malta, July 24, 1830. 

To the Ediwure of the Observer, 

Gentiemen :—Auricular confession next claims | 
our.attention. The church of Rome has numbered f 
this among her seven sacraments, and then thunder- | 
ed forth an anathema against all who shal) say that] 
this is a haman invention, or who shall deny that} 
sacramental’ conféssion was divinely instituted, or 
that it is N6ééseary for salvation.  - 

But what ie this auricular confession? It is a pri- 
vate confession in the ear of a priest of all sins com. 
mitted after ism. The penitent must confess 
all the sins of his thoughts, indeed all the sine, which 
he can recollect, after the most serious examination 
of his heart and conscience. This confession, ac+} 
cording to the Council of Trent, must be made, at} 
least once a year, and as much oftenér as persona] 
may choose. Ail who have come to years of 
discretion must visit the eenfessional ence every 
year, or be excongnupiceted, Sins committed previ- | 
ous to baptism need not be confessed, fori is the 
doctrine of the church that they are all washed away | 
by the administration of that rte. — | | 

The church of Rome maintains that 
the remission of sins, committed after baptism, canbe 
secured in no other way but by confession toa prrest, 
when the penitent is in a situation to avail himself of 
that sacrament, as she is pleased to-call it. If no 
priest can be procured for.the purpose of comers 
the penitent, then the simple’ desire to confess wi 
be wecepted of God—it is all thé 
confessed 


The defenders of this doctrine meigtainthiat ite 
influence. is extremely ‘salutary in reajrainimg. 


perverse propensities of men, since they know that 


they must submit to”the shame and mortification. of 
disclosing to a priest; without any concealment, alJ 
the sins which they havé-committed: This reaison- 
at first view ; it lobes, how. 


The reason which hag been assigned to me, for | 


ever, all its plausibility as soon as the whole subject 
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is examined. Such confes@on might, for aught we 
know, be salutary, to a certain cxtent, if it were not 
80 by the absolution which it. se- 
cures. confessor ig armed with the tremendous 
power of remitting or serra Hyer sins of all these 
who. confess to him. ‘He is obliged, however; to say 
to the penitent, who kneels before him and confesses 
hie sins, ‘‘L unless there is some- 
_ thing peculiar in the nature or in the cireumstances 
of the sine be cénfesses. When this happens, the 
ease is & res@rved one, and must bs submitied to the 
Bishop. Butgeneraily absointion follows confession 
and some slight -penances; and when absolition 
is obtained, canscienes finds the quietus which it 
_ wanted, and slumbers im peace. 
Avery one ia at liberty to choose his own confessor, 
, very superficial know! of human nature j 
is sufficient to inform us that the selection will be Hy 
‘according to the taste of the penitent, aud that the} 
confessor most will bé one | 
penatieds are not distinguished by their severity. It 
1s altogether vain to nd that the confessional iim 
operates as a po and general check on the de. | 
ravity of the human heart...This effect, may, per-} 
ps, be prodneed by it in a few solitary instances: | 
but ten will be encouraged to indulge their depraved Him 
propensities, when they are assured that absolution 
can be easily and certainly obtained, where one will 
. be restrained by the jon of the shame and 
mortification which he must endure in confessing 
Wa and submitting to the prescribed penan- | 


The conscience that has been schooled at the con- 
feasional, where the nice distinctions between venial 
and mortal sins are taught, will always be found to 
have lost its natural tone. It wall be like a palsied 
faith, have poe their consciences to their come 
fessors to be moulded according to the pleasure of 
these spiritual guides. Were all these confessors 
devout men, daily searching the | 
and seeking the wisdom that is from 
above, they might then be cansulted as living oracles } 
with lege, peril than at present ; but taking them as 
they generally are, ignorant of the Bible to a lament- 
able extent, and apparently untaught by the spirit’ of 
trath, we can fi | calamity 
ebuld-happen tothe people than to their con. 
by euch persons. 

‘must be obvious to every one that the shame 
and mortification eccasioned by confession must be 
ng and transient country where the 
practice is commion ‘to the whole and 
where the confessor would incur the of be. 
ing by the common » Should he} 
the'wine of ‘those who think they have dis.] 
charged their duty in to his private 
If be would not lose all hi ity, he must 
ession to be , and penances as 
especial 
ef intelligence 


just 
Chief of the. Apgstles. What ides 
ph hie they are taught that the 


of Trent utters an anathema, as usual, 
against allwhashali deny that priests, who are them. 
selves in mortal sin, have the power of loosing and 
bending other men's sing. this it would seem 
eif to infer that if Satan, instead of transforming 


himself into an angel of light, as the Apostle assures 
us he sometimes Bas. should just transform himself 


gnto'e Roman Catholic priest, he would then be cloth. 
hinding men’s sins at his pleasure. | 
i would be tedious and endless to enumerate all 


the evils which this unseripturs ctrine has intro. 
Guted, All seriously disposed parents tremble for 
the consequences, when their pare attain fo 
an age-whioh obliges themto visit the confessional. 
it. as enough, perhaps more than enough, merely to 
the confesmona! given birth, andyof which it has 
teo often.heen a witness. | 

I the church had merely insisted on auricular con- 
feasion to One of her priests, without dssuming the 

Of greniting absolution, we should even 
complamed of this as a measure, which 
ne of the Bible either enjoins or justifies; 
and which an enlightened policy would condemn | 
but when such confession is enjoined for the purporé 
of Gpening the door of absolution, it is hardly possi. 
ble tomarshal against it terms of reprehension suffi. 
ciently pointed and severe. 

‘Take away from the people the idea that the 
priest has the pewer to forgive their sins, and not 
one in « thousand of them would-ever approach the 
confessional again. As it now is, however, the cons 
fessional is a spiritual insurance office, whete a few) 
penan¢ees 2 little money secure the soul against 
al! the of being ultimately lost. 

Let us & moment consider one of the most 
commen penances imposed by the priest. Unless 
common mp on him is,.to repeat 
a certain of prescribed forin of 
prayer, more especially the Lord's prayer, and the 
ediutation of the Atigel; “Hail Mury,éc. and 
this they wre taight to consider as a satisfaction 
sine they have com- 
| 

Is it not amazing that prayer, which every sincere 
Christian enjoys as onanat the most precious of all 
his spiritual privileges, should be enjoined as 2 pen- 
ance! Penance, as it ig used by the church of Rome, 
always iniplies punishment. What should we say 
of a father, who should punish the delinquencies of 
his son by. compelling him to come ten times a day 
to enjoy his presence and smiles and fayors! If this 
be a punishment indeed, then who can resist the in.] 
ference that such a son is a worthless prodigal, whe 


to his father’s 
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Different Colours of Mourning.—1n 
Europe black is ferierally 
it represent: darkness, which death. is 
like unto, as it is a privation of life. In 
China is because they hope 
in heaven, the of 
purity. in Egy used, be- 
[cause it decaying of trees 
and flowers, which becowie yellow as 
pthey die away. In Ethiopia, brown is 
page because it denotes the colour of 
| the earth from whence we came, and to 
which we return. In so parts of Tur- 
key, blue is used, because it represents 
the sky, where they hope the dead are 
gone 3 but in other parts, purple and vi- 
olet, because, being a mixture of black 
and og represents, as it were, sor- 
the one side a 
other. wee. 
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geod Scotchmen should. 
eparonk, and the capers which 


pranks, equally out of character—and equally dis- 


The Justice concluded that Mr. John Adatns had 


days from the busy scenes of the outward world, 
would be considered as aiiequivalent. Mr. Adame 
chose the latter, but after a trial of 94 hotrs, son. 
cluded that it would be cheaper to hand ever the 
| $7, which he did. 

Mr. John Kréamer and Mre. Louisa Kreamer 


ap@ explicit, and the tesult was the. disc 


Mrs. _Kreamer, and the holding to bail her dearly 


| are not one ! 

James Dorion and Peter Joice are tw6 sprigs from 
the Emerald Isle. Being troubled 
Of the cacoethes loguendi,” they 
mated discussion, in regard to their 
ite. ‘Phis is a dangerous 


at that interesting point, where each 
the other with having 
“Left tig country for his country’s good.” 

when the explosion took place. Ms. Jaice planted 
in most dangerous proximity to the optics 
| of Mr. Dorlon—a compliment which the other re- 

turned with compound 
debt on both sides, and 


each labored most strenu- 
Ously to cancel his 


particular obligation. The-ef. 
wes vain, and they répaired'to the Police of 
fice, each to enter complaint 
Magistrate heard both, believed 
to jail, 


- 


AN ANGEL VISIT. 

From “The Spirit and Manners of the Age.”’ 
cn, 

3 a n cherishing the humiliating an 
solemn reflections which a peculiarly suitable 
to’ the close of the year, and endeavorin to 
bring my mind to “that view of the past, heat 
caleuleted to influence the future. I had attemp- 
ted to recal the prominent incidents of the twelve 
; and, in this endeavor, 


months which had elapsed 
l was led frequently to regret how little my mem- 
al most important to 


ory could retain even of 1 


= © 


John Adams did’not condect as all 
He was drunk—very 
he cut up, were alto- 
gether too many for his own good, or the conveni- 
ence of his neighbors. His first exploit was.an ont-. 
rageous assault and battery upon a child. Other 


graceful, marked the drunken career of this unwor- 
thy namesake of our second venerated President. — | 


violated the law to the amount of $7, aud that if that 
small sum was-not forthcoming, a retirement of 20 


were called upon to answer the complaint of having 
administered “bating” to Mrs, Mary Bryant.— | 
was cross fire, Mrs. B. having already “suf- 
fered.some,” for beating Mrs. K. The testifiony, | 
of course, as in all such cases, was remarkably clear | 
harge of 


+ beloved husband. This is an important decision— | 
] showing that in crimingl cases a man and his wife | 


with an attack 
held a most ani: | 
spective mer- | 
times be handled very carefully. They had arnved | 


had charged | 


interest. This created a | 


against the other. The | 
both—and sent both | 


g of ‘the thirty-first’ of Decem- || 


riod, looking forwards; tkwarde, an 
anticipating that no Oc- 
currence shall be forgotien; My imagina- 
tion penetrated into the distagt destinies which 
shall be dependant on it# detisione, At my usu- | 
al hour | retired to rest; but the train of medita- | 
tion [had pursued was so important and appro. | 

ate, that imagination continued it after sense | 

dslumbered. ‘in -thoughte ftom the vision | 
ofthe night, when deep sleep falleth upon man,’’ | 
I waa mentally concernedin the following scene | 
of interest :—1 imagined myself stall adding, link } 
after link, to the chain of reflection, the progress | 
of:which the time for repose had imterrupted ; | 
aad while thus engaged, | was aware that there | 
remained but a few moments to complete the | 
day. I heard the clock ae it tolled the knell of | 
another year ; and, as it rung slowly the appoin- | 
ted Humber, each note was tollowed by a Sting | 
of conscience, bitterly reproaching me for my | 
neglect of precious time. ‘The last stroke was | 
ringing in my ears, painful as the groan an- | 
nouncing the departure of a valuable friend, — | 
when, notwithstanding the meditative posture 
in. which I waa sitting, I perceived that the 
‘dimnesa of the apartment became brighters and 
on lifting my eyes to discover the cause, | 
was terrified at perceiving that another being 
was with me in my seclusion. I saw One before 
me. whose form indeed Was human; but the 
bright burning glance of hig eye, and the seplen- 
dor whieh beamed forth from every part of his 
beautifully proportioned form, convinced me, at 
a glance, that it was no mortal being Qhagl saw. 

e elevation of his brow gave dignity of the 
highest order to his countenanée;. bul the most 
acute observation was indicated by his piercing 
eye, and inexorable justice was imprinted on his 
majestic featares. A glittering phylactery eneir- 
cled his head, upon which was written, as in let-. 
ters of fire, * Faithful-One.’’ Under one arm 
he bore two volumes; in his hand he held @ pen.. 
I instantly knew the Reoording Angel—the Secre- 
tary of the terrible tribunal of Heaven. With a 
trembling which convalaed my frame, | heard his 
unearthly accents. “Morial,”’ he said, “thou 
waat longing to recall the events of the past year: 
thou art permitted to gaze upon the o ne 
books of God, Peruse and be wise,’’ he spoke 
thus, he opened before me one of the voluines 
which he-had breught. In fearful apprehension, 
1 read in it my own name, and recognized the his-' 
tory of my own life during the past year, with all 
ite minute particulars. Burning words were those’ 
which that volume contained; all the actions and 
citcumstancés of my life were registered under 
theit respective heads in that dreadful book.. I 
was first struck by the title, ‘‘Mercies Received.” 
Some were there, the remembrance of which I had 
retained: more which were recalled after havin 
been forgotten; but far the greater number ha 
néver béen noticed at all. ol whal a detail of | 
preservations, and deliverances, and invitations, 
and warnings, and privileges, and bestowments! 
femember that ‘‘Sabbatha’’ stood out in very 
prominent characters, as if they had been among 
the greatest benefits. In observing the recapitu: 
lation, I could not bat be@iruck with one circum. 
stance; it was, that many dispensations which |] 
had considered curses, were enumerated here as 
blessings. Many a woe which had riven the 
heart, many a cup, whose bitterness seemed to 
designate it a& poison, was there, verifying the 
language of the-poet,— . 


| 
| 


crosses from his hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 
Another catalogue.was there: it was the enu 


meration ot ‘‘Transgtessions.”” My hand trembles 
as I remember thear! What an immense variety 
of classes! Indifference; thoughtlessness; for- 


mality; imgratitade; unbelief; sine ‘agamst the 


Rar 


wore; ageins| 
against the Saviour, 
at the head of their Crowded ‘battalions, 
pose of driving me to despair. Nome 
was forgotten there; neglected Sabbathm 
ordinances; misimproved (ime; encouraged ta 
tations; there they stood, with no excush ie 
tenation. There was one very long clits 
member well,—‘ Idie and 
sage flashed like lightning across My. mind 
** Por every idle word that men speak they 
give in the day of judgmem™ 
supernatural visitant here addressed 
thou observe how smal! @ proportion thy a 
commission bear to those of omission” J 
he pointed me to tnatances in the page 
following: was bhangry and thong 
me no meat; [ was thirsty, and thou gayam 
drink; 1 was sick, and thou didst dot wan 
J was conscience stricken. In anothempatial 
record I read the title, ‘‘ Duties. Pesums 
Alas! how email! was ther number} Humbe 
had been accustomed to think the estimats of 
good works, I was greatly disappoinfed te 
that many performances on which I had i 
back with pride were omitted, ‘‘ becatise” my 
itor informed me, ‘‘ the motive was impai! 
was however with feelings of the mostaies 
tification, I read beneath this record, small 
t was, the following passage——‘‘ 
give a cup of cold water only in the nameotas 
ciple, he shall in no wise lose his reward" 
While I on many other similar gm 
such was the intense feeling which seemed 
awakened within me, that my brain 
and my eye became dim. 


tor, who pomted me to the volume in whichth 
read my terrible history, now closed and ben 
a seal, on which with my sickening heart, | 
the inscription, ‘‘ Reserved for the da 
ment.” ‘‘And now,” said the angel, 
mission ie completed. Thou hast been 

what was never 
thinkest thou of the record? Dost thou noth 
ly tremble? How many a line is here, whic 
ing, you could wish to blot!’ I ses 
dy shodder at the thought of the disclosure 
volume at the day of judgment, when an assenth 
world shall listen to its contents. But if sud 
the record of one year, what must be the guilt 


my @ 
permit 


fwhote life! Seek then; an interest n 


ood of Christ ; justified by which, you shall’ 


deed hear the repetition but not the condemn 
tion. Pray that, when the other books are opm 
ed, yourtiame may be found in the Book of Lit 


And see the yolume prepared for the history 
another yeer, yet its page is unsullied. Tim 
before thee—seek to improve it—privileges are 
fore thee—may they prove the gate of heaven 
judgment is before t prepare to meet 

Hetorned to depart, and as I seemad 
ae the rustling which announced his flight, 
awone. 
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WosDERFUL have récendy 


shewn small volame in manugeript purportiug 
a Diary, ke 


utor jn that Institution, and subsequently thé minis- 
of Middietoww, in thie State, having been ordained 
she. Oclober 24,1688. The Diary refers mainly 
tne poriod when Mr. wag tutor. This 


| found in the old Talcot honse iv Glastenbury, having 
| descended throegh the mother’s. sive to the ‘prosent 
owner of that old homested, which wae built in 1699, 
by Deacon Benjamin Talcott, and ip still_owned by 
he descendsata, By permission, we have mide sev 
e@! Extracts from this Joarnal for pabliestton’ im the 
(Surent, one of which ts as follows, viz: 
«26th dey, lat month, 
‘It being Sabbath day. In the morning it, was very 
ld; at noon, very warm; at atght, between 4 and 5 
clock, there was a thunder. siower, whigh came 
the south-west, whereid was" a. gréat ‘$form | 
5 ‘The hail stones were near the ngness 0} a bul. 


et,--they broke squares.of gleas at C olicuc, 
or they came with a strong wind... Broke lice 
at Lynn it shattered maby Wikhdaows. 
Moreover, at Lyon, after susdéwn, it began'to be 
old men, Mr. Hanford, went out to 

ook for a new moon, thisking the moon had changed ; 
prhben, in the sveet he eepied a strange bietK cloud”, io 

hich, after come space, he man, sténdiag in 
arms complete, with hie legs straddling and bavitty a 
pike in his hands which he held across Nis breast— 
which sight the man and his wife caw and mapy others ) 
Aftera while the man vanished, ia whose room ap 
peared a spagibus ship seeming under gail, thouch she 
kept the station, They saw it, they Said, ep 
parently as ever they saw awbipin the harbor, which 
was to their imagination the hands®mect they ever 
siw.—with alofty stem, the head to the sonth, the 
bull black, the sails bright ;afong and resplendent 
streamer came from the top of the mast; this was 
seen for a great space both by those and offers of the 
same town, After this they went mm, where tarrying 
but a while and leokiag out agem, all was gone and 
the sky as clear ag @vor. a 

This news was sent ia. a letter to Mra. Margoret 
Mitchell,“ of Cambridge. dated Pebriary 3, 1682, trom 
Mr. Jeremiah Shepard, minister at Lyon.” 

NOT Es, 

* Wife of ihe Rev. Jonaiban Mitchel), 4th Minieter of 
Cambridge, apd daughter of Rev. Thomas Shepard, his 
predecesvor. 

{ Son of the aforesaid Thomas Shepard. 

Lynn, as appeara bya map of Massachuse:te, is aiiua- 
led on the east side ofa bay which sets up from shat of 
Massachusetts, N of Boston Bay. It abcut miles 


N by E. of Boston. 
~/iartford (Ct ) Courant. 


by Mr. Noadish Russeli, who gra-) 
tad at Harvard College in 1681, and was afterwards | 


Bnok, which is in the haed wriking of Mr. Russell, was 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 

_ Thrilling Account.—A Mr. Hugh Parker made 
an ascension in a balloon from Mobile, a few days 
ago, and landed about four .hours afterwards, some- 
where in the swamps of Florida. The descent Was 


a perilous one, and we extract the following notice 
of it from his account :— 


I had always a desire to soar to as great an eleva- 
tion ae it is possible to arrive at, and having upwards 
of 60 lbs ascensive power, 1 determined to gratify 
my wish. Away I —continually ascending; leav- 
ing the clouds as far beneath me as they were above 
when I started. I now begen to. feel cold, large 
drops of perspiration oozing from my skin, and 4 
tingling sound in my ears, as if something was crack- 
ing in my head, a vacant feeling and difficulty of res- 
| iration—now very cold, The water in my bottie 

Redhing [ took hold of it, in order to try if a drink 
would calm my nauseating feeling ; the neck stuck 
to my hand and drew the skin off as if blistered by 
fire. 

Still Gneasy, the drops of perspiration had turned 
to liqvid matter resembling yellow oil——my tongue 
became swollen, my nails and teeth were loosened, 
‘snd every joint in me and all my energies sppeared 
relaxed. {[ looked up, and saw the ga® rushing from 
the neck of my balloon, and endeavored to my 
valve to effect its escape, but had not strength to ac- 
complish it. I feared the result, and was not kept 
long in suspense. I judged myself at this time six 
miles high, when the balloon was rent on the top.— 
Away went the gas! Can | describe my feelings 
at thet moment! No, no! as whitlingdown I came, 
witha feeling as if the whole system was driving to 
my head. I enteredadense cloud, the substance of 
which rushed past me with a whizzing sound, like 
steam from the escape pipe of an engines ‘The 
clouds were somewhat warmer than the air above, 
whieh considerably reanimated me. 

Looking, I saw the Balloon was forced hard a- 
gainst the netting from atmospheric pressure ; this 
circumstance in a measure calmed my agitation, 
though still descending with unspeakable rapidity. — 
exhausted all my ballast, let go my grapnel to its 
| fpllest extent, and poticing that I was approaching 

the earth with great velocity, braced myself up, to 
abide the result, and how must I express my thanks 
to the Disposer of Events, the giver and preserver 
of Ufe, for my miraculous preservation, the bulging 


A Mystretteus Snow er. —A’ subacribér ‘the Si. 
Louis udlicam gives thie account unter date 
Arrow Rock, Saline couaty, Mo.. Feb. .4th : 

The weather havieg been mild for some days, on 
Monday morning, 30th ult,,it began tosnow—the wind 
from between the pointe N. W. and North, ft con- 
to intreasé-until by-nighteMll; and thre’gh the 
bight and sli of day, 3ist, ithiew almost« storm: 
Charged all the while, with but Jiltle intermiasion, with 
@inute particles and occasional Gzkes of snow. The 
Rermometer fahrenheit’s fell from temperate dwn to 
fro in the courde of afew Heures. Aboat6 P. M. of 
the Sist, the vielediee of the wind abated, and a very 

fark cloud came over, from which was precipitated 
t oe dust, resembling ashes; of a black or dark brown 
Peolor. 
As this shower fell in the time its con- 
not certainly kmOwn; yet, the ex: | 
pleat of the surface covered by it, but it is .believed to 


body of my balloon struck one side of-a pine tree, 
from which cause | was saved, and found myself, in- 
j stead of being dashed to the groand, only forced a- 
gainst the body of the tree. As soon as I recovered 
my shattered senses, I hauled up my grapnel, lashed 
| the car to the tree, hove the bite of SP sround 
} @ braneb pf the pine, and descended to the ground. 


Ax Opp Texe.—Somé workmen engaged in exca- 
rating a well, near Leicester, after cutting some 
depth through a bed of clay, found their 


pws great es the whole Saline county. 


jutertupted by a hard substance which proved to be 
vhe trunk of a large tfee, apparently a fir; a cart load 
of wood and leaves was taken out. The leaves had 
become amalgamated by time and pressure. It ix 
1 — dy geologista that the tree was thrown there 
of nature, at the time of the 
fiivod.— Bangor i. 


_ He that never changed any of his opiiions, never 


MISCELLANY, 


corrected any of his mistakes, and he who wasnever ii 
wise enough to find any mistakes in himself, will 
not be charitable enough to excuse what he reckons 
mistakes in others. 


Stcven is of copper, arsenic, 
and nickel. it oxydises very rapidly in contact with 
any acid—even slight v le ones ; and smal} 


particles which are takea into the stomach imperce 

ttbly act as a slow poison. Pure copper spoons wou 
be preferable. sot Aan is acquainted with the na 

arseni¢. Nickel is porsonous. 

New Srereorrre Process.~—It ig stated in a ‘late 
, that most improvement 
ee 1 in the art stereotype printing, tor 
which Memrs, Konheim. Skitwine of Loudon. 
havé obtained a patent, and which bids fair to work 
a complete revolution in the book-making world. 
The procuring of a cast of moveable type by the 
methods hitherto adopted with r of Paris has 
been attended with great difficulty and loss of time, 
objections so entirely removed by the substitution of 
some other eabstance by the new plan that a perfect 
mould free from all defects, may obtained in half 
an hour. Under the old process the work occupied 
a day, and then trequently had 10 be. doneover again. 
Specimens, in whith passages of Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other oriental languages are given, have been 
seesr, and the stereotype is a perfect fac-eimule of the 
original. The saving in the expense of stereotyping 
effected by the new process will be seventy or eighty 
r cent., and the publie will no doubt benefit” 

by and by, in the reduced cost of standard werka. 
When adversity assails you, dén’t grow crots. ft 
revents not o@y all \ympathy fot your misfortune, 
ut also all offers of essistance:~ People ot .benevo- 
lent teeli are repulsed by your snappishness.— 
They are obliged to stand afar off, lest you bite them. 
Take the metter coolly, like a stian, and 
then God will help you—and your, fellow. men, 
An Inuense Stons.—The Quaey Granite il 
way Company quarried yesterday, one, of the largest 
stones ever moved at Qaimcy, or pel at any 
other quarry. Average dimension 50 feet long, 2 
feet wide, 25 deep, making 35,000 cubie feet. — 
Weight of the stone, 3,181 tons, allowing M feet to 
the ton. This huge mass was moved on. its bed by 
gunpowder. The blast hole was 20 feet deep, and 
4) inches in diameter. The hole was to have been 
8 feet deep, but a piece of the drill broke, and pre 
vented going e the depth. Four casks of 
powder were used in t eralion. For the {rat 
blast one cask was used, which did not crack te 
stone. The second, one and a half cashs, which 
cracked the rock the whole length, openthg a Seam 
an eighth of an ch wide. ‘Phe third blast;one- and 
a halt casks were pat in, which opened the seam «i 
tull half inch, sufficient to cut the stone. into dimen: 
sions. This operation was couducted under the si- 
perintendence of Mr. S. R. Johnson, and is unquee 
tionably the best and most valuable stone ever quar 
tied, or mores by guapowses, A of this 
Hortic iety, to bee . 

eon, fy street. Bostow’ Trans. Friday. 

Uras Tres.—A living ‘of this celebrated 
been lately Horticultaral 
Society by East India Company, and is now 
n, Lond 
ng 


in the Chiswick e on. It isin 

health, and notwithstandi the Tables of 

oached with sales. 1s, how ruien 

poibon that no prudent person would handle it with- 

out proper precaution. 
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BY MONTGOMERY. 


The whole creation rou 

That which was lost in Paradise,— 
That which in Christ was found— 

The soul of man—Jehovah's breath, 
That keeps two worlds at strife ; 

Hell moves beneath to work ite death, 
Heaven stoops to give it life. 


God to reclaim it did not spate “ 
His well beloved Sdn ; 
Jesus © save it deigned to bear 
The Haly Spirit the 
That price paid for mite! 


That know to obtain, 
Not by the soul's eternal loss, 
But everlasting 


6 
THE INQUISITION OF GOA. 

Under the New-York head in this paper, we have 
given a brief account of the present state of the 
Inquisition at Goa, from the pen ofa European tray 
eler, who visited it afew months since. As a suits 
able accompaniment we copy from Dr. Buchanan’s 
Researches in Asia the following account of the state 
of the institution in 1808. The Inquisition was 
abolished in October, 1812. 

. “Gea; Convent of the A Jan. 23, 1808, 

“On my arrival at: Goa, was the 
house of Captain Scintyler, the British Resident. 
The British force. heres commanded by Col. Adams; 
of his Majesty’s 78th Regiment, with whom I was 
formerly well acquainted in. Bengal.* Next day! 
wan introduced by these gentlemen to the Vice Roy 
of Goa; the Court I intimated to His 
Excellency my wish to sail up the river to Old Goa, 
(where the Inquisition is,)to which he_ politely. ac- 
ceded. Major Pareira of the Portuguese lieh- 
ment, who was present, and to whom I had letters 
of introduction from Bengal, offered to accompany 
me, to.the city,.and to introduce me te the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, the Primate of the Orient. 

micated to Col. Adama, and to . the 

riti ident, my of inquiring into the 
state of the Inquisition. These 
me, that I should not. be able to accomplish iny de- 
sigh without difficulty ; wince every thing relating toe 
the Fuquisition was condugted in a very secret man- 
ner, the most respectable of the Lay Portuguese 
themselves being ignorant of its proceedings ; and 
that, if the Priests were to discover my object, their 
excessive jealousy and alarm would prevent their 
communicating with me, or satisfying my inquiries 
on ‘any subject. | 

“ On receiving this intelligence, I perceived that 
it would be necessary to proceed with caution. I 
in fact, about to visit. republic of pmeste;: 
w dominion had existed for nearly three ¢ertu- 
ries; whose province it was to prosecute hereties, 
and particularly the teachers of heresy ; and froth 
veers. he rity and sentence there was no appéal 
in 1a. 

“It happened that Lieut. Kempthorne, command- 
- Cr Of his majesty’s brig Diana, a distant connection 
of my own, was at this timeia the harbor. Onhis 
learning that I meant to visit Old Goa, he offered to 
entae me ; as did Captain Sterling, of his ma- 


jesty’s 84th regiment, which is now stationed at the 
orts. 


“ We proceeded up the river to the British Rési- 
dent’s barge,accomipanied by Major Pareira,..who 
was by a thirty resid@nceé; ‘to 

information concerning local circifinstances. 
rom him } learned that there were upwards of 200 
churches and the province of Gow, and 
upwards of ‘2,000 priests. . 

“Om our arfival at the city, it was past twelve 
o’clock.: all the churches. were sfut, and we were 
told that they woald not be o again till ‘two 
o’clock. I metitioned'to Major Pareira, that I ‘in- 
tended to stay at old Goa some days; and that I 
should be obliged to hitn to find mee piace to sleep 
in. He seemed egurprised at this intimation, and ob- 
served that it would be diffieult forme to obtain’ 
reception in any of the churches of convents, and 
that there were no private houses into which | could 
be admitted. | said I ‘could any where; I 
had two eérvatits with me, and a traveling bed.; 

** About two o’clock we went out to view the 
charches, which weré now open for the, afternoon 
service; for there are regular daily masses; and the 
bells began to aesail the ear in every quarter, 

“The magnificence of the churches of Goa far 
exceeded any idea I had formed from the previods 
description. Goa is properly*a city ‘of charches; 
and the wealth of provinces seems to -have expen- 
ded in their erection. The ancient specimens of 
architecture at this place far excel any thing. that 
has been attempted in modern times im any other 
part of the east, both 1m grandeur and in taste. The 
Cathedral of Goa is worthy of one of the principal 
cities of Eurepe ; and'the Church and Convent of 


the iniane (in which I now reside) ie « noble 
pile of building; situated on an eminerive, and hes 
a appearance ftom afar. 

‘“ But what a contrast to aj] thie 


churches is the worship offered.in them }..J have 
been present at the chapels every day since I ffi, 
ved ; and I seldom see a single worshipéer but the 
ecclesiastics. T'wo rows of native priests, knvelin 
in order before the altar, clothed in coarse 
garments, of sickly ahd vacast counte- 


nances, perform here, from day to‘day, their laboris 


ty or of life... 
“The day was how and my compatiions 
were about to leave me. ile I wag considering 
whether I sboold return with them, Major’ Pareita 
said he would first introduce me to a priest, nigh in 
office, and one of the most learned men in the piace. 
We accorditigly walked to the Cofiverit.of the Au- 
inigns, where I was presented 40 Josephus a 
loribus, a men well advanced in life, of pale vis: 
age, and penetrating eye, rather of g reverend ap- 
rance, Ss t fluency of speech 
and urbanity of manners. At first sight he present- 
ed the aspect of one of those acute and prudent men 
of the world, the learned and respectable Italiea Je- 
suits, some of whom are yet , since the demoli- 
tion of their order, reposing in tranquil. obscurity, 
in different parts of enst. After half au hour's 
conversation in the Latin la , during which he 
adverted rapidly to a variety o jects, and inquired 
concerning some learned men of his own church, ® 
whom had visited in my tour, he .politely anyited 
me to take up my residence with him, dering my 
stay at Old Goa. [Iwas hiptily gratified by this up- 
expected invitation; but Lieut. Kempthorne did pot 
approve of leaving me im the hands of the Inquigi- 
tor. For j our surprise, when we discovér- 
ed that my learned host was one of the Inquisitors 
of the Huly office, the d member of that ai 


ous masses, other du- 


gust tribonal in rank, but the first and most active 
ageutin the business of the department. Apart- 
ments were assigned to me inthe college adjoining 
the convent, next to the reoins of the Inquisitor hin, 
self; and here T have been four days the’ very 
fountain-head of information, in regard to. those 


which I wished to investigate, »: } breakfast 
dine with the Inquisitor almost every day, and 


he generally passes his evenings in my epastment, 
Ashe conaltnns my inquiries to be chief of @ lite. 
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rary nature, he is perfectly candid ana communica. 
tive on all subjects. | 

" Next day after my atrival, I was introduced by 
my learned. conductor to the Archbishop of Goa. | 
@n the exine day I received an invitation to dine 
with the chief Inquisitor, at his house in tlie coun- 
try.. The second Iuquisitor aecompanied me, gnd 
we found a respectable conipany of priests, and 
sumptuous entertainment, [In the library of the 
chief Inquisitor I ¢aw « register containing the pre- 
sent establishment. .of the Inquisition at Goa, and 
the names of all the officers. On asking: the 
chief Inquisitor whether the estabh t was ‘ae 
extensive as formerly, he said it was nearly, the 
same. ‘I-had hitherte said little to any person con- 
cerning the Inquisition, but I had indirectly glean- 
ed much information concerning it, nét only from 
the Inquisitors themselves, but from certain Priests 
whom I had visited at their respective convents; 
particularly from a Father in the Franciscan Con- 
~ who bad himself repeatedly witnessed an Au- 
to e.” 


“Goa, Augustinian Convent 26th Jan. 1808. 
“On Sunday, after Divine’ service, which I at- 
tended, we looked oyer together the prayers and 
portions of Scripture for the day, which led toa dis- 
cussion concerning some of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. He confessed that he never had a theolo- 
gical discussion witha Protestant before. By an 
easy transition we passed to the importance of the 
Bible itself, to illuminate the priests and people. I 
noticed to him that after looking through the colle- 
ges and schools, there appeared to me to be a total 
eclipse of Scriptural tight. He acknowledged that 
réligion and learning were truly in a degraded state. 
I had visited the theological schools, and at every 
place I expressed my surprise to the tutors, in pre- 
sence of pupils at the absence of the Bible, and 
alinost total want of reference to it. They pleaded 
the custom of the place, and the searcity of copies 
bof the book itself. Some of the younger priests 
came to meafterwarde, desiring to know by what 
| means they might procure copies. This inquiry for 
| Bibles was like a ray of hope beaming on the walls 
of, the Inquisition. — | 
«pase an hour sometimes in the spacious librh. 
ry of the ystinian Convent... There are many 
rate volumes, but they are chiefly theological, and 
almost all of the sixteenth century. There are few 
classics ; and I have not yet seen onc copy of the 
original Scriptares in Hebrew or Greek.” 
“ Goa, Auguatiman Convent, 27th Jan. 1808. 
‘‘ On the second morning after my arrival, | was 
surprised by my host, the inquisitor coming into’ my 
apartment cl im black. robes from bead to foot ; 
for the usual dress of his order is white. He said 
he was going to sit. on the Tribunal of the Holy 
Office. ‘I presume, Father, your amt office does 
not occupy much of your time.’ ‘ Yes,” answered 
he; much. I sit on the tribunal three or four days 
every week.’ 
“I hadt for some days, of putting Dellon’s 
book into the Inquisitor’s hands ; for if I could’ get 
him to advert to the fact stated in that book, I should 
he able to learn by comparison, the exact state; of 
the inquisition at the present time. In the evening 
| he came.iv, usual, to-pacs an hour in my epart- 
pment. After seine conversation I'took the pen in 
my hand'to write 3 few notes mm my journal; and, 
jas if to amuse him, while Iwas writing, I took up 
Dellon’s book, which was lying with some others on 
the table, and handing it across té him, ssked him 
whether he had ever seen it. It was in the French 
language, which be understood well. ‘ Relation de 
I’ Inquisition de Goa,’ pronounced he, with’a slow; 
articulate voice. He had never seemit before, ‘and 
began to read with e ess. He liad’ not pro. 
eéeded far, before he betrayed evident symptoms} 
of uneasiness..,,He turned hastily. to the middle of | 


the book, and then to the-end, and then ran over the | 
table of contents at the beginning, as if to ascertain | 
t of the evil. He then composed him- | 


the full exte 


‘to read, while continued to write. 
over the pages with rapidity, and when he cameto 
certain place, he exclaimed in the broad 
eccent, ‘ Mendaciom; Mendacium,’ [a lie, lie.] 
requested he would mark those passages whidhwere 
untrue, and we should discuss them afterwards, for 
that I had other books on the subject. « Other books,’ 
said he, and he looked with ‘inquiring eye on 
thoee on the table. He contintied reading till it was 
time to retiré to rest, and then to take the 
hook with, bim. | 

After breakfast the we resuméd 


the subjéet of the Inquisition. The Inquisitor ad. 
mitted that Dellon’s description of the dungeons, of | 
the torture, of the modé of trial,.and of the Auta | 
da Fe.were, in general,just ; but be said the writer | 
untruly of the motives’ of the Inquisitors, 
and very uncharitably of the character of the Holy 
Church; and I admitted that, under the pressure. of 
his peculiar suffering, this might possibly be the case. 
The Inquisitor was now apxious to know to what! 
extent: Delion’s book had been circulated in Europe. | 
T'told him that Picart had published to the world. ex- 
| tracts from it, in hig celebrated work called  “ Reli- 
gious Ceremonies ;” together with plates of the 
system of torture and burnings at the~Auto da Fe. 
I added that it was now generally be: iéved in Euro 
timt these enormities no longer existéd, and that the | 
inquisition itself had been totally suppressed; bat | 
that I was concerned to find that this was not the 
east... He now began a grave parration’ t6 shew} 
that the Inquisition had undergone a change in some 
respects, and that ite terrors were miti ant 
“T had already discovered from writtewor printed 
documents, that the Inquisition of Goa was suppres- 
od by Royal Edict in the year 1775, and established 
again in 1779. The Franciscan Father before mea- 
tioned witnessed the annual Auto da Fe, from 1770, 
to 1775. ‘‘ It was the humanity and tender mercy of 
a good king,” said the old Father, “which abolished 
the Inquisition.” But immediately on his death, 
the power of the priests acquired the ascendant, 
under the Queen Dowager, and. the tribunal was re- 
established, after a bloodless interval of five years. 
it has continned in operation ever since. Tt was re- 
stored in 1779, subject to certain restrictions, the 
chief of which are the twe following: “ That a great- 
er number of witnesses should be required to con- 
vict a criminal than were before necessary and, 
| «Phat the Auto da Fe should not be held publicly 
as before ; but that the sentences of the Tri 
ighould be executed privately, within the walls of the 
Inquisition.” 
‘In this particular, the constitution of the new 
Inquisition is more reprehensible than that of the 
old one ; for, formerly the friends of those unfortu- 
nate persons who were. thrown into its prison, had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing them once & 
year walking the processiqn.of the Auto da Fe; 
or wens to die, they witnessed 
their death, and mourned for the dead. But: now 
they have no means of learning for whether 
they be dead oralive. The policy of this new code 
of concealment appears to be this, to preserve the 
power of the Inquigition, and at the same time to 
lessen the public odium of its proceedings, in the 
| presence of British dominion and civilization. | 
asked the father his opinion concerning the nature 
and fi ney of the punishments within the walls. 
He said he possessed no certain means of giving 8 
satisfactory answer; that every thing transacted 
ithere was déclared to be “sacrum et secretum.’ But 
this. he Knew to be true, that there were constantly 
| captives in the dungeons; that some of them are 
| liberated after jong confinement, but that they never 
| ceoet afte of what passed-within the place. 
@ added that, of q]] the persone he. had known, 
who bad been liberated, he neyer knew who did 
not.carry about with him what might ‘be ¢alled, ‘the 
matk af the Inquisition ;’ that is.to say, whe did 
| not shew in the solemnity of his countenanes, or in 
| hi peculiar demeangr, or his terror of the priests, 
| that he had been in that dreadfyl piece. | 
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Br. B. then proceeds to give an account of his vis- 
it to different parts of the Inquisition in-company 
with Josephiis 4 Doloribus. He went into the great 
Hall, where the prisoners are marshalled for the 
prégension of the Auto da Fe, and the place of burn- 
ing in the (‘empo Santo Lazaro, where the victims 
are brought to tile stake ; byt when he asked for per- 
mission to visit fhe chamber of torturc, and the dun- 


geons, and to converse with the captives he met. with 
a peremptory réfisel ; nor could he gain any infor- 
mation as to the number of prisoners then confined 
in the dungeons. 


* The forts occupied by 
British two kings’s regimenta, 
native infutry) to prevent its falling into the bonds of the 


+ There is Old and New Gos. The old city is about eight 
miles up the river. The Vice Roy and the chief Port 
inhabitants reside at New Goa, which ia at the mouth of the 
river, within the forts of the The old city, where 


by the secular Port 
priests alone. The anhpalthmess of the and the ae- 
eendancy of the Priests, are the causes asmgned for abandon. 
ing the ancient city. 
t.L was informed that the Vice Roy of Gop has no authorl- 
ty-over the Inquisi and that hie: f is liable to ive 
cotwure. Were the British Go t, for instance, to 
against the Inquisition to the Portugnése 
zovernment at Goa, it could obtain no redrege. By the very 
feonstitution of the Inquisition, there iz ho power in India 
| which can invade its jurisdiction, or even put a question toit 
onany subject. | 
| §The following were the in Mr. Dellon’s narre- 
| tive, to which I wished particularly to draw the attention of 


| the Inquisitor, Mr. D. had been thrown into. the inquisition | 


at Goa ‘and confined in ® dangeon, ten fect square, where he 
remeined upwards of two years, without seeing any person, 
but the gaoler who brought him his Yictuals, except when 


he was brought'to his trial, expecting daily to be brought to 


the stake. His alledged crime was, charging the Inquisition 
with cruelty, in a conversation he ad Prot 
man, another part of India. 

“ Daring the months of November and December, I heard 
every morning, the shriéks of the unfortunat® victims, who 
were undergoing the Question. 1 remetobered to have Heard, 
before | was cast mto , thet the Auto da Fa was 

| first Sunday in Advent, because 
on that day is read in the churches that part of the Gospel 
m which mention is made of the Last sUDGMENT ; and the 
Tnquisitors pretend by this ceremony to exhibit a lively em- 
of that awful was likewise convineed that 
wasa num! prisoners, besides myself; the 
profound loner which reigned within the walle of the 
building, having enabled me to count the number of doors 
which were opened at the hours of meals. However, the 
first and second Sundays of Advent passed by, without my 
hearing of any thing, and I to another 
year of melancholy ivity, when I was aroused from my 
despair on the ith of January, by the noise af the 
removing the bars from the doors of my pri The Alcaide 
presented me with a habit, which he me to put: on, 
and make myself ready to attend him when he should come 
. ‘Phus saying, he left a lighted lamp in my dungeon. 
guards returned, aheut two o'clock in the moming, 
and led me out in & lo gallery, where I found a number of 
the companions of my drawn upina tank against a 
wall; I placed myself dmong the rest, and several more soon 
joined the melancholy band. The profound silence and still. 
ness caused them to resemble statues more than the anima- 
ted ‘bodies of human creatures. The women, who were 
clothed in a similar manner, were placed in a neighboring 
Sue gallery; where we could nof see them ; but I remarked that a 
number of persons stood by themselves at some distance, at- 
tended by others who wore long black dresses, and who walk- 
ed backwards and forwards occasionally. I did not then 
know who these were: but I was afterwards informed that 
the former were the victims who were condemned to be 
burned, and the others were theit confeesors. 


“ After we were all ranged aguinet the wall of this galle- 
ry, we received each a large wax taper. They then bronghs 
ua a pamber of dresses made of yellow cloth, with the éross 
of St. Andrew painted before and behind. This is called 
the San Benito. Phe relapsed heretivs wear another specie 


to 

mony of the Auto dea Fe; .end then the 

coed from the gallery one by one. rema as we pa 
sed into the great hall, that the inquisitor was sitting atthe 

door with his secretary by him, and.that he delivered every 

isoner into the h of a icular peraon, who is to be 
¢ gaard to the place of burning. These persons are called 
ina, or Godfathers. My godfather, was the command- 

er of aship. I went forth with him, and as soon as we were 

in. the street, saw that the ion. Was commenced by 

the Dominican Friars, who have this honor because St. Do- | 
minic founded the Inquisition.. These are followed by the | 
prisoners who walk one after the other, each having hisgod- 

father by hie side, and a lighted. taper in his hand. e} 
least guilty go foremost ; and as I did mut quite for.one of j 
them, there were many who took precedence of me.) “Phe 

women were mixed promiscously with the men. We all 

walked barefoot, and the sharp stones of the streets af Goa 

wounded my tender feet, and cansed the bleod to stream : 

for they ye march through the chief streets of the city | 

and we were regarded every where mnusmerable 

crowd of people, who had assembled from all parts of Indie 

to behold this spectacle ; for, the Inquisition tekes pains to 
armounce it long before, in the most remote parishes. At 

length we arrived at the church of St. Francis, which was, 
for this time, destined for the celebration ef the Act of Faith, 

On one side of the Altar, was the Grand Inquisitor and his 

Counsellors, and on the other, the Vies-Roy of Goa and his 

Court. All the prisoners are seated to heat aaermon:. I oh- 

served that those prisoners who wore the horrible Carrochas 

came in last in the procession. One of the Augustm Monks 

ascended the palpit, and ched for a quarter of an hour 

The sermon being concl two readers went up to the pulpit 
ohe after the other, and read the sentences of the prisoners, My 

joy was extreme, when | heard that my sentence was not to 

be burnt, but to be a galley alave for five years. After the 

sentetices were read, they summoned forth those miserable 
victims who were destined to be immolated hy the Holy In- 
quisition. The images of the heretics who died in prison 
were brought up at the same time, theit bones being contain- 
éd insmall chests, covered with flames and demons, An 
officer of the secular tribunal now cate forward, and seized 
these unba people, after they had each received > gs 
ouptlneny 64 st, from the Alcaitié, to intimate that they 
were abandoned. They wese then led awéy te the hank of 


and where the faggots had been prepared the preceding day. 
As soon as they arrive af thie tha 
are asked in religion they choose to die ; ind” he mo- 
ment they have replied to this question, the execntionet sei- 
hem binds them toa staké inthe midet of the fhg- 
the execution, 
gre carried to the Charch of Dominicans. ‘Phe heade only 
are represented, (which are generally very accurately drawn ; 
for the Inquisition keeps excellent Bove for the purpose,) | 
flaineés and demons; and wnderneath is the | 
name and crime of the person who had been burned.”-— Re. 
lation de I’ Inqusition de Goa, Chap. Xxi¥. 


Iguorance of fear—A‘chiid of 
of we crew of iis Majesty’s ship, Peas 
cock, during the actiou with the United 
States’ vessel, idernet, amused himself 
with Chasing ayoat between decks. Nut 
im the ieast terrified by destruction and 
death ali around him, be persisted, till 
cannon came aad tuok off. 
hind leys of the goat; when, seeing Her 
disabied, be jumped astride her, cryings 
“ Now I’ve caught you.” 


Origin of Almanacks.-—The ancient 
Saxons used tv eligrave upon certain 
equare sticks, about a ivot 1p leogtn, the 
courses of the moons for the whole year, 
tuey could always Certasaly tell 
when the new muons, full moons, aad 
Cha dyes, should ; and such carved 
dticks they called wii-mon-oght, (all 
moun-heed, €.) the regatd of voservas 
tipn of all the moons. ‘Lnereisian am- 
pridgeyan Almanack exactiy auswering 
to. the above vescriptivn. 


Of all form, reform is the best. 


Owe 
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spected, and ranked among the first in our vil- 
lage for talent. His death and renunciation of 
infidelity wasa heavy blow to his former asso- 
ciates. But little else was talked about for se- 
veral days after his letter was received. Should 


you think this letter worthy of a place in thej 


thie Biéve-Work Obearver. 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. a 
to the departed year; 


Aa 


Palladium., you will oblige many of your rea- 
ders by inserting it. 
Respectfuily Yours, 


acones forever disappear : 
Mamgbeheld itedawming light 
joyous hopes and raptures bright, . 
are withered and decayed, 
hopes within the tomb are laid. 
Miny in blooming youth have died, 
Many in vig’rous manhood’s pride, 
nd some whose few and hoary hairs, 
ad ‘vinage’worn with grief and cares, 
hands and tott’ring pace 
that they'd ran their weary race, 
fave hasted to dark domain abet 
Whére solitade and silence 
tothe dust which gaveitbirth 
de gone; the spirit from the earth 
ipward has urged ite rapid flight 
Beyond the stars, where dazzling bright, 
eftowtd the throne of God on high ; 
Was its fighiteous doom revealed, 
And there its destiny unsealed: 
wit holy, pure unfading joy, 
Which noi can lessen or destroy, 
Are his and.shall be without end, 
For Godis his Eternal Friend. 
Ifwicked, tothe realms of wo | 
Borne down with curses he must 
And through Jehovah's endless reign, 
Despairing, and o’erwhelmed with pain, 
Tn. bitterness of soul shall mourn 
} The hapless day when he was born. 
The changes of our fleeting years, — 
Our smiles Gonverted inte teats, 
Our blighted hopes of iness, 
And hours of sorrow and distress 
Which ctedt o’er ts came, 
Aloud.th’ important truth proclaim, 
That all the pleasures of the earth, - 
And ell its gauety and mirth, 
Are like a vapor m the sky, 
Born but to disappear and die. eit 
Then iet us turn ourlengingeyes 
olaating bliss beyond theskies; 
There pleasures in immortal bleom 
Figurish, when in. the yawning tomb 
Earth’s brightest joys forgotten lie, 
And when its fairest hopes shall die. 
And as Eternity rolls on -.. 
Ite mighty and 
Have swelled its tid, it stillshall bear, - * 
Without offe anxious thouglit ercare, 
Increasing happiness to those itu ps 
Who heavenly Wistem’spathwaychose. 
~ 
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[From the Union Village Christian Palladium } 
CONFESSION OF J. CRAMP. 

The following affecting document was furnish- 
ed us, by the politeness of Capt. C. T. Whitaey, 
of West Mendon, N. Y. to whom we acknowl- 
edge ourselves highly indebted. The follawing 
is Capt. Whitney’s note to us, We admire the 
firmness, candor, and composure with which 
Mr. Cramp writes, under such awful circum 
stances. Thisis a heavy blow to Infidelity. 

West Menpon, N. Jan. 23, 1836. 


Exper J. Bancer—Dear Sir: James Cramp 
was one of the unfortunate victimes that was 
shot by the Mexican corps on the 14th of De- 
cember last, *which you have probably seen in 
the public printa.. He was a resident of our vil- 
lage the three last years. He left this place in 
the spring of 1835, for New-York; from there 


he shipped to Texes. He was very much re- 


my circumstances; but taking up the 
| was going to lay it down again, when the pas- 
«| 4 cross, met my sig 


jof 


C. T. WHITNEY. 
Mr. James Cramp’ s letter to is friends at West 
Mendon, N. Y. 


‘Tampico Parison, Dec. 14, 1835. 


Dean Faresvs—I shall not relate the disas- 
trous circumstances which have placed me here, 
prisgner under sentence of death; that wil: 
ach youby another channel. I have only 
ve or six hours to live, and it is my intention to 
devote a part of that time, to expiate, as far ar 
i am now able, the crime which 1 committed, in- 
tending, by my miscalled philosophy, to lead you 
astray from the paths o! religien. I have been 
at length overtaken, and found that infidelit 
was but a weak support in the hour of trial. I, 
the scoffer, the ridiculer of Christ's mercies, 
have found, that unaided by Him, death wears a 
very gloomy aspect to me, cut off in the prime 
of ‘hie, and my only consolation, the thought 
that I shall sleep in death and mingle with the 
~~ of the brute, 


must relate the progress of my. philosophi- 


@cal opinions, and if I] mistake not, they are sim- 


ilar to those of most philosophers 
school. 


the saine 
The first step taken, was to throw off, 


by the injunctions of the bible—and at 


length, finding how far | had gone; to retrace 
my ateps, seemed a difficult and unpleasant task, 


God condemned me, I was induced to doubt its 
truths, From doubting was urged to dispute, 
and from disputing to denying, until the pride, 
without the truth of philosophe taking posses- 
sip of me, I valued myself upon the -kill with 
which I could brow-beat Christianity, and cause 
a laugh againstreligion. You, my friends, were 
hurrying down the vortex of ruin .with me.— 
But pause! think where you stand, and may 
the Almighty arrest your dangerous career be- 
fore you shall have arrived so near the verge of 
eternity, that a few hours sha! have to do the 
work of convetsion, or seal your doom forever. 
I had not the assistance of any one to oo 
ible, 


sage of Christ’s parteanne the thief upon the 

t. | was iaduced by this to 
reflect, that even I might nét Be past the bounds 
of forgiveness. This idea led me on to a train 
tions, the result of which was, that] 
again addressed a God and a Savior, so long un- 


calld upon, and I have found relief. 
Itis my dying petition that you would give 


‘| this to the « ergymenof the place, and request 
i them to redd it inthe churches, as this is the 


only method which is left me to atone, in some 
measure, for the injuries which I have comaiat- 
ted upon their members. 

Adieu! it is past midnight, and Iam to be 
shotat7Zo'clock. Letthis have the effect of 
directing your attehtion to things spivitual as 
well as temporal, that when death comes, it will 
find you prepared. 
From your unfortunate friend, 

JAMES CRAMP, 


Those who recently heard twointeresting and 
eloquent discourses by the Revs Mr. Weicu, 
upon the “‘fall and restoration af St. Peter,” 


will be all the better prepared to appreciate the 
following upon the same subject:— 


‘The soe the thrifty citizens. 


and to elude this step, set about endeavoring to. 
justify myselt, and finding that. the word of 


The silent city. In the desolate streets 


Walked neither Jew nor Gentile: all was still, 

Save when the wild dog’s how! without the gates 

Was echoed by the household guard within; 

And sluggard sleep still pressed with leaden 
weight 


The breeze blew chilly on the qhieck of one 
Who on the granite steps before the door 
Of the tall mansion of the proud High Priest 
Kept solitary watch. 
Blood was upon bis raiment; he had seen 
His God-like master seized by impious hands, 
And bared his weapon; but atJesus’ "hest 
turned it crimson to its scabbard. Then 
with him, willing for bis sake todie, 
Even to the threshhold. When he heard the door 
Grate harshly on its binges, and beheld |. 
The knotted uplifted to bestow | 
The felon’s meed on Jesus, his prong heart, | 
That would have gladly battled with a host, 
Shrunk withering from disgrace. Hestaidand Him 


His master enter, but remained himself: 
And now he wrung bis hands, while each heart 


Came like an o’er his shuddering frame, 
sounds of wrath and hatred from within. 
Burst harshly on his ear. At last he smote 
The oaken pannels. | 
‘The door swung inward, and a maiden stood 
‘With flashing eye and visagé all inflamed, 
Before the intruder. not,” slice said, 
**One whom strict chaStisement awaits—even he 
The follower of the factious knave within?” 
Averted, as tongue he made 
‘The base denial —*‘ Nay, 1 am not he.” 
Then went he in, and stretched his stiffened hands 
Over the dying embers, where the light 
Fitfully flickered on the burnished helms - 
And wea of the Roman mercenaries. Jews 
And menials stood around him; men athirst 
They spake of stipes, 
f judgments, and rebuke, and 
Of cords, and. axes, cross, 
or the pure teacher is Wers; 
nd Peter heard ‘and shuddered. One stern map 
Gaized on him savagely, andhalfway drew, 
His falchion from its stabbard as’ he spoke. 
“Art thou not, slaye, that thrice wretch 
Who smote but now my brother? Thou must die 
A malefactor’s death.”” And Peter heard | 
And-trembled as he said, “I am mvt he.” 
Forth Stood another and bespake him thus: 
** As my soul liveth, thou art one of those 
Who preach sedition to the Jews,end aid 
The factious Galilean to profane 
Our high and holy places—even the temple. 
Ay, thouart he, on the mount where grew 
branching olives, did draw ferth-the sword 
And stand between a traitor and the law.”’ 


The hostile throng with footsteps came, 
Thickening around him, stood erect, 
And grasped his wespon, as each 
voice 
Awoke hisinmost spirit. Pear was drowned 
Io the hot current of his mounting blood, 
And his eye glared defiance. Ravenous wolves, 


Ve wore than Sadducees,”’ he said, *‘stand back, 
Ye dastards.do ye band to take away | 
The life of one man? Curse on your heads! 
— ye hold most sac ain not 

man ye deem me” he would have 


Usurpéd the place of rage. 
The ecy of his forsaken Lord: | 
**Before the matin cock, shall crow fhree times, 
Shalt thou deny me.” 

He gathered up his mantle-folds, and went 

| Slowly eut from the mansion to the porch: 
There, lowly seated on the cold Gamp earth, 
With face turned to the wal], the strong man sat 
Aad wept in bitterness of soul. 
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Horse Breaking.— ‘(he most extraor- 
dinary proficient in this line, which ‘we 
have ever heard of was James Sullivan, 
an Irishman, who died without commu- 
ficating his knowledge’ to bis 
When sent for to break a vicious horse; 
far which he was paid more or less accor- 
ding to the distance—for the trouble ap- 
Déared nv more with thé most vicious 
than the most tractable—he invariably 
licécted the stable-door to ‘be shut upon] 
him and.his pupil, not te-he-epened until 
he gave the signal, After a tete-a-tete of} 
half an bour, during which no poise was 
heatd, the signal was given, and Sullivan 
and his Veterinary friend, appeared ly- 
down and playing like a child and’s 
puppy dog. From that time, the horse] 
submitted to any discipline.—} 
No cause could be assigned for his suc-] 
cess, which never failed in the most com- 
plete de.ree 5 but it was observed, by 
tthose. whe witnessed it, that wherever 
PSullivan spoke or looked, ‘the animal 
trembled, and was apparently terrified.- 
How this ascendency over the animal,| 
which no other person has beeo known 
to possess io such a degree, was obtained, 
haS hever teen ascertained, bat it never] 
in. producing the cértain and most 


permanent effect. 


OLD ENGLISH. 


Wicxttrre’s TRANSLATION oF THE 
Propieat Son. 


Our common version of the Bible was} 
made in the reign of James the First, 
The earliest ish translation, was 
Viickliffe’s, finished in 1981, Wickliffe’ 
translation of the Prodigal Son is consid- 
ered an example of the best English style} 
of that time. Wicklifie’s English, obso- 
lete as the orthography is, is intelligible; 
and this specimen serves to illustrate the 
change produced in our language in the 
two centunes, which elapsed” between 
the reigns of Richard Il. and James {, off 
England. 

“A man had twey sones ; and the you- 
ger of them seide to the fadir, ‘Fadie# 
geve me the porcioun of catel that fall] 
ith to me‘ and he departide to hem thef 
eatel. And not after manye dayes, 
whanne alle thingis wer gederid  togid- 
er, the yongete sone went. forth. in pil- 
gfimage into afer cuntree; and ther. he 
wastide his goodis in lyvinge lecheroasly, 
And after that he hadde endit alle thingis 
a strong hungur was made in that cuntree; 
and he bigan to bave nede. And hej 
went and drough him to oon of the cytes] 
seynes-of that cuntree, he sente him 
inte his toun, to feedswyn. And he cove] 
itede to fille his womb of the coddis that 
the hoggis eecten and no man gaf him. 
Aud he turnede agen into Himself, and 
seide, ‘How manye hirid men in my. fae 
dir’s had plente of lopues, and | perisch 
bere thorou hungur! Ischal riseup and 
go to my fadir, and I schal seye to him, 
“fadir, | haue synned into heueneand bi- 
forc thee, and now I am not worthi to be 
clepid thi sone: make me as oon of thin 
hirid men.’—And he rose up and came fo 
his fidir; and: whanne he was yet afer, 
his fadir sigh him, and was stirid by mer 
sy, and heran, and fel on his:necke, and] 
kisside him. And the sone seide to him, 
‘Fadir, Lhaue synned into heuene apd} 
bifore thee, and now | am not aoriheteq 
be clepid thisone.’ And the fadir serttey 
to his seruantis, ‘ Swithe brynge ye forthe] 
the first stole, and clothe ye him, and 
gyue yea ryng in his hond, and schoon 
on his fect. And brynge ye ya fat 
calf and sleygh ye, and ete we and make | 
we feeste; for this my sone was ded, and 


hath lyved agen, he perischide and. 
Bot? sone the field; 


( Mass.) April 28. 
Somnambulism.— Mr. Vimethy Dean, 
of Adama, in this county, son of the late 
Dr Dean, had employed himself for some 
weeks in threshing, during the past 
winter. One night ashe was about clos+ 
ing his labours, he asdended a ladder to 
the top of the great beams in the barn, 
where the rye which be was thresinng 
was deposited, to sscertain what number 
of bundles remained unthreashed, which 
he determined to finish the next day. 
The'ensuing night, about 3 o’clock, as 
was ne Mr. ean was heard by. 
[his mother to get up and go out, and had 
pe for ficallection of him dering the 
Bight~he repaired to his barn; being in 
Soung sleep, aud.although usconecious of 
hat ‘her was «ving, set open bis bara 
nied: thé Jadder, as he had 
e day before, te the hay mow, 
thetice on to the great beams of ine barn 
to where the said rye was deposited, and 
hove down a: flooring, and again des- 
cended and commenced. threshing 
when he had completed it, he raked of 
the straw, boand it into bundles, and 
shoved up the rye toone side of the floor, 
and then carried:the straw up the ladder 
deposited it some rails: that lay 
across the great beams of the béfn—then 
threw down another flooring of rve, 
winch he threshed and finished as hefore.; 
thus he continued his labobe gat) be had 
threshed five floorings, anden retaruing 
from throwing down the sixth *and nit, 
in passing over part of the haymew, he 
fell off where the hay hadbeen cut dowm 


founden.’ And alle men bigunnen to eft, 


whanne he cam, and neighede to the} 
hous, he herd a symfonye and a croude,} 
And he clepid oon of the seruantis; and 

axide what these thingis weren. And he 
seide to him,.‘thi brother is comen; and im 
thi fadir-slongh a fatt calf, for he ressey~| 
uede him safe.’ And he was wrooth, 


> 
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fe not yn: therefor his fadir 
gode ont and bigan to preye him, and he 
Seyde, ‘lo so manye yeeris I serue thee} 
and I never brak thi commandement, and 
thou never gaue to me a kide. that] with 
my frendis sculde haueeeten. But aftir 
this thi sone that hath deuourid his sub- 
stance with hooris, cam, thou 
& him a fatt calf.’ And he seide to him. 
sone, thou art euermore. with me, and 
all my thingis be thine. Bat-it behofte to 
make feeste and hane joye, for this thi 
brother was ded and lyude agen, he per- 
ischide and is foundun,’* 


Wickliffe’s Testament; Barber's ed. 


| .. A discovery has recently been made of 
i the chief d’ euvre of the celebrated Tom- 
Lpiow, which has been,so long lost. It was 
tmade for “ The Society for Philosophical 
| Transactions;’’ and is a year going clock, 

It is. a singular circumstance that a record 
exists, which states that T. was at work 
bor this clock when,the great plague broke 
fout in London ; and on the ans he finish- 
béd it, he himself was attacked with the 
fpestilence. His friends removed him to] 
ithe Continent, where he died. On the 
dial there is this inscription—~“ Sir James 
pMoore caused this entto be made | 
with? great care, anno Domim 1676, by} 
Thomas Tompion.” 'Tompion was paid 
FOO guineas, and the clock’ was -rnpmoved 
the Society’s house, and there, in the 
Fconfusion of the moment, it was placed 
jin the lumber room, where it lay; without 
cas*yexactly a century andahalf, One 
thing wonderful attends: this discovery— 
all the steel pins, on being Geared from 
i dust, were found to be as brilliant as ever. 


DES | RUCTIVE FIRE AT HUDSON! 
[From the Hudson Gugetie Extra. o August 8.) 
por We-have the painful task of técorditig the moot 
destructive fire that was ever experienced in this 
city, destroying from sixty to seventy dwelling 
houses and stores and several other buildings—e 
Vastamount of furniture and merchandize, and 
throwing more than one hundred families into the 
streets without a shelter. The fire commenced a- 
Meat So clock P. M. on Tuesday last, and Was 
oceasioned by a spark from the chimney of the 
f steamboat Congress as she rounded to take a barge 
tilying at the dock, which caught in the old atore- 
| house of Samuel Plumb. The building being old 
and very dry, and filled with old }umber, was soon 
iri flames, and the wind blowing very strong trom 
ihe northwest, the fire spread with the mobst.as- 
tomshing rapidity, bidding defiance to the exer- 


one of the firemen. 


The w sqaare, bounded by Water, Front, 
Perry streets, is entirely consumed; 
alsopthe wiiole square surrounded by Front, Sec- 
ond) Partition and Cross streets, with the excep- 
tion of two houses. Also the squate surrounded 
by Ferry, Front ahd Still streets, and the South 
Bay: Also, all the Cross 
etreet and the with the Lumber 
Yatds ot Wm. Hu and Rufus Reed, 

The principal sufferers by the fire, are Amos 
Carpenter, whose large brick store and dwelling 
house, a new brick house nearly fidisbed, and oth- 
ef buildings, are entirely esti- 
mated at $10,000—insurance $4,400. * 

Jacob Catpenter’s new store on’ the dock, just 
finished, together with all his stock in trade, und 
furniture. $5,000—no insurance. 7 

Dr. Ferris’s brick store and dwelling, with all 
his goods in store and furniture. “Lees $8,000— 
insurance $3,300. 

Charles tthar's and nearly all the 
furniture. Loss $5,000—insucante 

The brick store of —— Penfield, Cur- 
gie’s two houses and store. toss from 8 to $10,- 


000. 

Thé atore of Butts and McArthur, occupied by 
BE. R. Abrahams. The brick building of Mrs. 
Kitty Jenkins, and the lrouses of Job » the 
widow Carpenter, widow Jordan, Edward Hyatt, 
Daniel Hardick and John Powers. 

The lumber yard of William Hudson was en- 
tirely consumed with a scow loaded with lumber 
lying at the dock. Loss $10,000—insuranee $5,- 
G00." ‘Also, the jcimber yard of Reed. Less 
8 or $10,000—insurance $3,000. 

By the unparalleled exertions of thé’ firemen of 
this city and the firemen of Athens and Catskill, 
and the wind shifting @ little-to the merth, the 
store of Dr. West was , which prevent. 
ed the fire from spreading northward, ‘end thas 
saved from destruction west end of the city. 
Also, they were able to save the store and dwel- 
ling of Col. Charles Darling, the stores of ‘the 
Whalin Company, the Spermaceti Fac and 
the buildin an ine east and west sides of Water- 
street, south of -street. 

Such was the rapidity of the flames, that forni- 
ture, clothing.and bedding, carried to what was 
supposed to be a place of safety, were t by 
the flames and consumed before they coald be a- 

in removed. In a word, almost the whole of 

southwest corner of the city was for foar or five 
hours an ‘* ocean of flame;” and the firemen hev- 
ing secured the two points, ‘to wit: at Col. Dar- 
lang’ s and on Partition street, all that could be done 
was patiently to look on and beltold the conflagra- 


tion. 

It wili be some time before that part of the city 
can be rebuilt. Many of the houses were of little 
value, yet their owners could keep them in : 
and having a dwelling in the vicinity of the ; 
could obtain a comfortable living by keeping emall 
stores of oysters end fruit, victualling houses, &e. 
Now that their property is destroyed, they have 
mot the means to rebuild, and being; thrown out 
of business, will find it difficult to support them- 
selves and families. eq 

The loss sustained cannot, as far as we are able 
to judge, fall short of $150,000, “7 the insurance 
will not exceed fifty thousand We may 
ssfely say, Comparatively speaking ‘that the de- 
struction of ptoperty by fire, is, tothe city of 
Hudson, equal tothe great fire in New York, in 
ite damages to that i 

We return our ‘thanks to the citizens of the 
neighboring towns who hastened in to our assist- 
ance; to the firemen of Steckport.who bronght a 
their engine, and who, though late, showed their 
friendship and good feeling. enh 
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[From the Athenee } / 
An animal clock.—The note, of which 


the of Natural Sciénces 


Switzerlan 


ring last summer at Waurrens, near 
Echallens, had occasion to hear some ac- 


minutes and seconds; and this, it .was 
suid, he did by consulting his pulse. In- 
duced by these reports to make close in- 
quiry as to their foundation, he visited 
the man and obtained the following re- 
sults 

His name is Jean Danie! Chevalley; 
aged 67 vears,~ in his youth, the ring- 
ing -of bells and vibrating of penculums 
constantly attracted his attention, and 
he gradually contracted a habit of count- 


ed considerable ability in calculations. 
When strong enough, he took pleasure 
in soanding the beils at school and 
charch ; and in his attention to towa 
and church clocks, observed that the 
beats were 20 or 2S per minute, but more 
particularly 20, from the mo- 
ment.of departure to that return.—| 
After this he endeavoured to force his 
attention to the rvation, as long as 
a of an internal movement, simi- 
ar as to the extent of time and namber 
of vibrations. “ At first,” he says, “ by 
adding 20 vibrations to other 20, or mi- 
nute to minute, he could easily arrive at 
the conclusion of an hour,and mark all 
the subdivisions which he wished, and 
that without confusion ; but the thoughts 
and ‘corporeal occupations suffered br 
this attention, By beanie I was able 
to count whilst thinking and acting ; but 
I could not proceed far, because m 

mind, making a certain effort for a length 
bof time, though but slightly sensible to 
| myself, becarhe fatigued, and dropped the 
chain of calculation. Nevertheless, in 
| 1789, | succeeded in acquiring the inva- | 
jriable possessien of this faculty, which 
| has never since left or deceived me.’’ 


chose, and that conversa'ion the 
the fatlowing is ah abstract, was seut to and further tu indicuté by the voice the 
,and is inserted in the Bib-| Garter minutes, or half-minutes, or any 


Univer.elle, vol. xxvii..p. 160. other subdivision previously stipulated, 
Mons. Chavannes, whilst residing du- dering the whole course 


most diversified! with those Standitig by 


moment when the hand passed over the) 


the experi- 


ment. “Piis he did “without “mistake, 
Qotwithstanding the exertion of 


count of a man, who without any uncer- about him to dist fac t his attentivn, aud 

tainty or mistake, could indicate the pre- at the, eodglusion of 

cise hour by day or night, and even the thie 


observations. The. man, saidy * 

acquired by imitation, Tabor, and pa- 

tience. an internal movement, whieh neis | 
ther thoughts, nor labor, nor anything 

can stops it is similar to thatlof aspen, 

dulum, which at each motion of goin 


three seconds, so that twenty of 1 
make a minute, andthese I add to others, 
continually”? calculations 


cond were not clearly understood a 
Chavannes, but the man offered freely to 
give proof of his power. On trying img 
for a number of minutes, he: hid) 
head at the time appointed, alterid hig 
voice at the quarter, half, and threes 
quarter minates, and arrived 
at the end of the period named? He 
seemed to assist himself .in a. slight, dew 
gree by an application of mnemonics 
and ‘someti'.es, in idea, applied re 
ious names to his minctesflup to ‘tHe 
th, when he recommenced ; this. he 
earried through the bour, ane then com- 
menced again, On being told that the 
country people said he made use of his 
pulse as an indicator,’ he laughed at the 
notion, and said it was far too irregular 
for any such purpose, ‘+ 
He admitted that his ititetual move- 


and returning, gives me the space Uf” 


ment was not so sure and constant dur- 
ring the night; * nevertheless, it is eas 

to comprehend,” be sai’, “ that when 

have not been too much fatigued in the 
evening, and my sleep'is soft, ifafter ha- 
ving awakened me without haste, you 
ask me what the hours, T shall reflect a 
'second or two, and mv answer will not 


} be ten minutes in error. The appreach 


of day renews the movement if it has 


He was then 22 years of age, and oc- 
| cupied at a school ; but, ih consequence 
of sume singular habits, as that of sound- 
ing bells, and of some wystical notions 
he had acquired, and also certain dis- 


been stopped, or rectifies it, if it has 
been deranged, for the rest of theday.” 
When asked how he couid: renew the 
movement when it had ceased, or wag 


putes about the correction.of the village | 
clocks, he was dismissed, aud went to| 
his mill, where, continuing to sound his, 
bells and maké his clocks strike, he was 
nick-named the Siurmmy of the Mill. 
Being vn board the steam-hoat on the 
lake of Geneva (July. 14, 1823,) he soon 
attracted attention by his remarks that 
80 many minutes and seconds had passed 
since they had left Geneva, or passed 
other places; and after a while, he enga- 
ged to indicate to the crowd about him 
the passiny ef ‘a quarter @ an hour, or 
As Many minutes and seconds as .ny one 


very indistinct, he said, * Sir, bam otly 
a poor man; it is not a gift of heaven } f 
obtained thisfaculty as the result of eal- 
culations too long to be described 5 the 
experiment has been made at night many 
times, and | will wake it for you when 
‘you please.” M. Chavatines had noty 
‘however, the opportunity of making this 
experiment, but he felt quite ‘convinced 
of the man’s powers... He states that 
the man is deaf, and cannot hear, at pres 
sent, the suund of his clock or watchs 
atid further thit neither of these vibrate 
twenty mes in a minute,. which is ale 


ways the number: indicate 
tions of Chevalleyrwhen he wishes to if. 
lustrate his infernal movement; ard he 
is convinced, wccording to What he fas 
seen. that this man possessesa kind of 
internal movement, which.indicates mip 
nutes and seconds with the utmost exact: 


ness. 


A yaukee Trick,—Thefullowing anec- 
te is stiictly ? it is contained in a 
letter from @ young gentteman who late- 
ly’went out im a from this. poet for 
St. Thomas: * We were ehaped by a pi- 
rate off King’s channel, on Sunday mor- 
ning iset, (1Sth March.) The villain 
was close in under the land, in a small 
sloop, with about 25 men 3 when he dis 
covered us, we were nearly becalmed, he 

ave chase, and cage down on us very 

st, | thought there was no chance of es- 


ing isuchrenous vibrations; and display- which he obtained subdivisions Of thé.se- cape but by stratagem, and having on 


board a man who could metamorphose 
into any thing, I observed to Capt.——, 
that we had better make a gun of Bil- 
fy Luly, and gave chasé in our turn. 

e accordingly ‘went to work, put a 
black cap on Bilty’s head, stretched him 
fore and aft on the keel of the boat, with 


ja rope made fast to his heels, so that we 


could slew on the centry of gravity freely 
polating his head tothe enemy. 
rigged.a “ong tom,” the next thing was to 
fire it ; and this we did by discharging a 

istol into a barrel, and raising a Smoke 
by throwing ashes into the ay. ‘The 
trick succeeded ; the sloop tacked and 
made off ; we hauled og a wind and puré 
sued her close in under the land, then 
tacked ship and stood into St. Thom as— 
Thus were 25 men'driven by four’ 
Norfolk paper. 
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SCRAPS: from the Budget 


or 
HOPEFUL HOPELESS, BSQ—No 
TBA, SLANDBR,. 


Col. Marble—alias Col. W. L. Stone— pr 
sor of Animal Maghetiem and Indian Biogra- 
has *‘ lifted up his voice” against fabacco, 
withstanding ite general use, and in 
the thousands, “aye and the tens of 
ho, botfi in theory and practice, have expres- 
their decided approbation of the ** filthy 
i,” by using it in every form fashion. 
ow the Col. is evidently aware, that by this 
t he has incurred wreath and hot displea- 
re” of these ‘*thousands and tens of thousands,” 
d that he has thereby placed his life in jeopar- 
» and as lam about to place my own precious 
ein danger also, by blowing eut” ageinst 
ea and Coffee, I'wish the Col, to understand 
istinctly, that I wish to. go band in hand with 
im, that we may thuslean tpon each other for 
ppport, when ‘ death and danger threateneth” 
p overwhelm us, and blot us out of existence. 
isa dreadful thing to incur thedispleasure of 


ictive tind ‘weyielding. Woe to that unlucky 
fight, who in any way, shape or manner, molests 
hem, or breaks in upon any of their customs or 
abits, or holds them and their actions up for 
ublic inspection! Better. for him:if never 
gen born, exclaim in the bitter- 
est Of hiv grief, ** ‘my sufferingsam intolerable.’” 
feel the awful responsibility of my’ situation in 
nus clutching my ** gtay goose quill” for th 
uFpose, and with the intention of censuring the 
abitual drinkers of ted, and retailers of scandal 
d slander; bat still, fired with the same indo- 
fitable moral courage that burnt in the mighty 
art of the micKoRY HERO in a like trying dcca- 
cin as -did+dre—* take the 
Bponsibility,” grumble ye hags, aye and 
bake your skinny claws at me, accompanied by 
e scandal and venom: of yoor wicked, ston 
arts; gnash your rotten teeth together till they 
mp in your rotten jaws, yet on me ‘twill have 
effect, for | have ‘‘ taken the responsibility.” 
The first introduction of tea into England, 
biuced—as well it might—violent commotion, 


foducets and a very few who had imbibed the 
fson—opposed it, and for a time, frightened 
“exotic” stranger into submission; but it | 
in, like all other'evils, proceeded in its onward 
fch with. rapid and lengthening strides, until 
very opposers bowed) their heads under its 
ing sway, and bent thew. knees before its 
ming shrine! Shame on the craven wretches! 
at incalculable mischief has their vile sub- 
fon produced! They ought to have. had 
p regard for the peace and welfare of ‘ un- 
millions.” is 
ea made its way into England—according to 
Sommon accounts—in 1666, A small quan- 
was then brought over by Lord Arlington 
Lord Ossory,—against whose confounded 
i Ought to have been hurled all the snathe- 
and roaring bulls in the magazine of the 


and English both claim the honor of introducin 


dnced to the gaping gawkies, and soon after wa 
established upon a footing of friendship and inti 


omen—-especially old wns”—for they're vin- - 


@ maledictions, satires, virulence, and the mul.’ while at the same time he would have cleared 
ndinous voice of the whole nation, save the his store of tobacco, tea and coffee, and bough 


opposition, became fashionable, @nd “a pound 
Weight sold then for 60 
(Think of that ye inveterate tea bibbers! Would 
w heaven that price had continued.).. The Dutcl 


vice, But.we must thank them and Patin-for 
what they did do. All this however, appeared 
to haye no.effect the incorrigible Thowe 
Garway, for he continued in spite of them to res 
tail tobnece, and tea, and coffee, and muffled up 
his conscience in the convenient cloak of self-ins} 
terest, Thus in opposition to Patin’s invectives, 7 
and the womens’ terrors of the barreness of the 
Arabian desert, the custom of tea and coffee 
drinking progressed steadily, and in Jess than 20 
years after their first introduction; the ‘‘ custom 
was universally established.” 

Simultaneous with the introduction and estab- 
lishment of tea drinking, appeared that detestable 
monster, Scanpan.... That it had existed before 
is certain, but its character was of a different 
cast, resembling very much a modern ** toothless 
satire.” The exciting and exhilérating effects Hm 
of tea added the tooth to it, and rendered ita Hm 
formidable weapon in the hands,—or rather 
mouths of old superanuated hags, and other tea- 
drinking worthies of the like stamp. | 

Steeped in the futnes of this strong narcotic, 
| they’re ready to drag up every character in their] 
neighborhood, and after raking ‘them’ “ fore and | 
aft,” turn them adrift, ruined hulks; “bereft of} 
rudders and compass. Dreadful is the havoc 
they make in domestic: circles, neighborhoods, | 
1 and even whole towns; when, aided and abetted 
"| by. tea, they pour red hot streams of slanderous 
venom over each one as he or she passes in re- 
view before them. . The tenderest wounds are 
torn open to bleed afresh; and painful and long 
forgotten troubles, andanisfortunes of every kind, 
are dragged out from their temporary oDlivion, 
and once more held up, and commented upon; 
the most innocent, mild, amiable and deserving} 
characters, are shown up in false colours; and) 
the most innocent actions, ate distorted into 
crimes of the darkest hue, and the most aggra- 
vated character. These are sume of the effects 
What a benefactor of the hamap race this of tea, when combined with scandal, Im faet, 


/Thomas Garweyowas! fellow, could he tea and slander Gre inseperable companion 
have looked into faturity and seenall'the-vexation, peware both! 


the trouble, the disease, and the mountainssof Now | expect I have made as many ener 
slander, consequent upon the introduction and by my few remarks, as Col. Stone has in hig 
general use of tea, he would have held up his’ jecture against tobacco.» So Colonel, as we hav 
hands in astonishment, and have wept bitterly ; incurred a common danger, let us share it to 

gether like brothers! 


the *‘ Tea-shrub” into Earope, . But it. matte 
little who introduced it; we-know it was int 


acy.that has continually increased, and that i 
Bulucient for our purpose, 
The Prussian Ambassador who resided a 
the “' Court of the Mogul” in 1639, refused 
large present of tea for his sovereign, ‘‘as i 
‘woeld only incumber him with a commodity fi 
‘which he had no use.” ‘That man showed rf 
good sense—pity his name is lost! 

One Tuomas Garwar whose shop was in E 
ehange Alley, London, was the first retailer o 
‘tea, or tea-maker, as he wascalled. He recom 
mended it asa cure for al! disorders! Had he sai 
the cause of ali disorders, he would have stum 
bled nearer the truth. He also dealt in thos 
ther pleasant and highly aseful commodities 
‘tobacco and coffee! Here is his ‘* shop bill.” 
»» “ Tea in England hath been sold in: the 
for 6 pounds, and sometimes for 10 pounds, (! 
the pound weight, and in respect of ite forn 
@carceness and dearness, it hath. been only us 
as « regalia in high treatments and entertainme 
‘end presente made thereof to princes and gre 
\dees til] the year 1657 id Garw 
purchase a quantity thereof, an 
sold the said tea in leaf or drink, made accordin 
to the directions of the most knowing merchan 
in those eastern countries. On the knowledg 
of the said Garway’s continued cere and industr 
in obtaining the best tea, and making drink there 
of, very many noblemen, merchants, physicians 
tic. have ever since sent to him for the said leaf 
j}and daily resort to his house'to drink the -drin 
thereof.. He sells tea from 15s t0 40s a pound!’ 


and circulated Patin’s furious invective against 
that ‘* most abominable and most vile shrob, 
called Theh,or Téa,” also loaded his shelves with | 
‘“The Womens’ Petition against Coffee,” pub- 
lished about that time, wherein they very truly 
set forth, that it ** made men ag unfiuitful as the 
deserts whence that unhappy berry (coffee) was 
Said to be bronght : the offspring of or mighty | 

ancestors would dwindle into a suécesston of i 
pigmics and apes; and on a domestic message, 
a husband would stop by the way to drink ecou- 
ple of cups of coffee!” Good honest/souls; they 
had the right idea’ of the: subject, and they iam 
poked their visual organs. far.into the mists of 
futurity, and truly foretold. the’ awful conse- 
quences of coffee drinking on-the-men. If they 
had also foretold the dismal effects that tea was 
agoing in time to produce upon their own sex, 


of Rome—and by their efforts it, after much 


= 


they would have done the world still. more ser- 


ry! 


] 
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POETICAL. _ 


FROM THE WASHINGTON REPUBLICAN, 


"Twixt East and West, tiie other day, 
In Congress there arose.a fray, af 
The West was Speaker, but the East, . 
Though Younger, spoke as much at least. 
Says East—“ Your resolution’s queer”— 
Says West—‘ Young sir, you've just got here,— 
Of evil each day's full eaough— \ 
Some other day we'll try: yonr stuff.” . 

East frown’d: 1 (hank youfot advice, 
But, though so young, I have some spice. 
Of mauly spirit, jf you dare me, 
Meantime, with looks don’t think to scare me. 
They say you seek an office high— 

Goldea opinioas you must 
About the Greéks the nation’s warm, | 
You want té mount, and ride the storm. 

Of bonetty, whenI'want any, 
aball not cross the Allegany ; 
Nor need you think to teach me 
Political integrity. 3 
Go home I-dare ; or if uot home, 
To*Stanthhople I'll. ne’er roam, 
For, either there, or in this hall, 
For slave not made at all.” 


The West with rage now ‘gan to low'r, 
And, straight, in wrath descends the shower. 
“ Sir, Honorable, who are you? 
TO me Your very name is new, 
=. 
Zouwventurid from your proper track ; 

Bat, whatsoe’er were your intentions, 

‘Tie plain yoo've. miss'd your own dimensions, 
This House beheld before ‘ea— 
Tirested lim Withelldecomm— 

He's now in language conn'd replying. , 

If by my Words he was offended, 

And had complain’d, 'twould bave been mended 
And now he’s chosen a different plan, | 
Aad he may.find, e’en where he can, 

What explanation he may want, 

Por on this floor there’snone grant. 
Besides—he's glanc’d at the relarion 

bear (unsoaght) towards this nation 

My motives he has dar'd t’assail, 

And said I would.on tempest sail 

And then denies it—says white's black— 
But,sir,J send his'charges back, 7 

And hurl them, with contempt and seorn, 

On his own shoulder, td be borne.” 


As when from out some murky cloud 
Picree fiashes dart, and thunders loud 
With awé convalse the trembling woods, - 
And. die in echoeés.o‘er the floods, 
So from the West these accents broke, 
And Congtess trembled at the stroke. 
Committee rose—the House adjourn’d, . 
And homeward East and West return’d. 


A recent ayrath in| Congress; celebvated in verte The Shuth arose t'expiain th’ affgir, 
JAnd tanding up “twixt East and West, 


when their wits broke reason's fences, 


SIGMA 


POSTCRIPT TO SIGMA. 
From the Connecticut Journal. 


THE SPIDER. 
top the mail, one wort to say 


Asrorrenine Cuntosrry.—On the evening of the 
13th ult. a gentleman in thie village found in hp 
wine cellar, a live striped ‘snake, 9 inches long. 
suspended between two shelves, by the tail by, 
spider's web. .The eriake hung so that he 
not reach the shelf below him about an inch: 
and several large spiders were then upon him snek. 
ing his juice. The shelves were about two feet, 
part; the lower one was just below the bottom of 


Abont the endof this affray. 
Beforgthe chairman left the chair, 


Thus said; “ These gentlemen, possest 
With spirits diabolical, it 


the cellar window, through which the snake 
Evinced in speeches so rhetorié ably passed through into it. Frovm the shelf 
Tq slang polite, and language putty, there was a web in the shape of an inverted cone, 


8 or 10 inches in diameter at the tep and concep. 


paid threst so mach like our M'D-—~e, trated to a focus about 6 or 8 inches from the up. 


We all. pronogaced, (nor thought it treason ,) 

They both, poor souls! had lost theirreason. 

| For sev’ral days theylye béen so mary, spider's web, apparently as large as common sew. 
No wonder that we thought them crazy— ing silk, and by this cord the snake was suspen. 

ded, 

These gentlemen, {and you'll be pleased,) — U 
By friends spontaneous, ate appeas’d— | ing glass, the following curious facts appeared.— 


saasieinaane eo The mouth of the snake was fast tied up, by a 
| Bhey're they recently great number of cords wound around it, so tight 
Commenced bebaving decently. that he could not run out his tongue. His iail| 


Last gight, 20 fierce, we all were gazing ; Tie 
And now, to calm, ‘tis most amazing ' "4 

“We do rejoice, as well we may, 

. When men have found what went astray : 


or ting, through which the cord was fastened; 
aad the end of the tail above the loop to the 
length of something like over half an inch was 
lashéd fast'to the cord, to keep it from slipping. 
As the snake hung, the length of the cord, from 
the tail to the focus to which it was fastened, was 
about six inches; a little above the tail there was 
observed a round about & pea.— 
U inepection, this appeared to be a green fi 

above, and from the rolling side ol the ball to keep 
it from unwinding and letting the snake down. 
The cord therefore, must have extended from the 
focus of the web to the shelf below, where the 
snake was lyi 
made fast to 
ried and fastened about midway to the side of the 
cord. |And: then by bowling this fly over and 
over, it wound around it, both from above and be 
low, until the snake was raised to the proper 
height, and then was fastened as before mention- 
ed 


We're glad they've found their strayed senses, 
they leéntinue civil men, i, 
d never lose their wits again. 


Corsecticur Hasronicat, Cocuxtrions: contain- 
ng a general collection of interesting facts, tradi- 
Mtions, biographical sketches, anecdotes, &c. relat- 

img to the history and antiquities of every town in 
Connecticut, with geographical descriptions. Ii- 
lastrated by 180 engravings. By John Warner 
Barber. Puplished by the author at New Haven, 
and at Hartfort by A. Willard, pp. 560, large 8vo. 

This is rather an imposing title,—but it promi- 
ses no more than is performed. The engravings 
are well executed, and many of them su They 
present to the eye almost every city and village in 
Connecticut; and what is more beautiful than a 
New England village? Views of several ancient 
edifices and sites connected with the early history 
of the country, are also given. 
The historical facts are full of interest, and so 
are the ancient records, extracts from old newspa- 
rs and other gleanings with which the work a- 
ounds. ‘The collection of these materials must 
have cost the compiler a great deal of labor. and 
research. Beirig now multiplied by 4000, (which 
we understand is the number of copies printed,) 
they will be preserved for posterity, and: ‘will be- 
coine increasingly valuable as time advances. _... 
A work after same model, for each of they 
other States in the Union, would be an immense 
acquisition to the historical literatare of the coul- 
try. 

so badly pressed for room, we 
should like to makea number of extracts. At a- 
nother time we hope te do so. Meanwhiie we 
trust the work will be so favorably received by the} 

peblic, as to indemnify the auther for his heavy 
expenditure of time and money. Every citizen of 

Conneticut, and especially every man from Con- 

neticut ought to possess it. It will carry him 

home quicker than a Rail-Road or a Steambeat, 


Mr. D. Wittarp, an Agent'of the Publish- 
ers, will furnish copies of the work to these who 
desire it. 


dy.—Batania (N. Y.) Times. 
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der side of this shelf. From this focus there was | 
a strone cord made of the the multiplied thread of | 


pon a critical examination through a megnify. | 


was tied in a knot, so as to leave a small joop| 


when first captured: and being 
loop in his tail, the fly was car-| 


In this situation the poor snake hung, alive, and 
furnishing @ continued feast for several large spi- 
ders, until} Satgadmy afternoon the 16th, when 
some person, by phiying with him, broke the web 
above the focus, go as to let part of his body rest 
lon the shelf below. In this situation he lingered, 
the spiders taking no notice of him, until Thors. 
day last, eight days after he was discovered, when 
some large ants were foand devouring his dead bo- 
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HORRID BRUTALITY. - 

During Thuréday-night and the fol 
lowing morning great excitement pre 
vailed in the neighborhood of the lowe 
part 6f Sullivan s.,¥.N. from a rumor 
that a colored woman named Lydia 
Ann Lawrence had been most brutally 
murdéred by her husband, Andrew Law- 
rence. Information of the case reached 
the Coronor early yesterday morning.— 
On inquiry by the officer it was found 
that a most brutal and horrid © outrage 
un- had been committed onthe body of the 


wes MN wretched woman above named. She 
was discovered lying ona bed in the se- 
cond story. of a building No. 30. Sullivan 


street, the Paymamn to which was froth 
the rear ér.gituation was deplorable 


tight fractured in two or three places and had 
tail fallen'down upott her neck.” “All the up- 
loop HE per jaw was a Confused nines and had 
“a sunken into her mouth towards the back 
= of the head, being completely shattered. 
ping. She was lying with her head on her 
right arm which was broken in two pla- 


ées. Herleft arm was broken in three 
pieces. Drs. Fenelon and Hasbrook 


en fly were called in, and on examination 
cords BRE found besides the above injuries a deep 
ce? TM fracture on the back of the skull in the 
m the NEE cavity of which the pulsation of the brain 
re the i was clearly perceptable. Seven distinct 
being ME wounds and contusions were found in 
a different parts of the face and the head, 


ohne of which, inflicted with a sharp 
pointed instrument, had penetrated thro’ 
the ‘cavity of the mouth and into the 
tongiie: Another hady-eut. through the 


e, dae Upper part of the cheek quite into the 
ge spi- eye. ‘The others were as previously - 
Bom scribed. Throughoutthe whole prem - 


sés, about the floor, farniature, the ad- 
joining room and its contents—the bed 
and -bedding were covered with 
blood. ‘The. poor wretch seemed to be 


blood in her mouth, and organs of ag 
ration. To which latter, Dr. H. 


endeavored to udminister a gentle eme- 
tie, but without succeeding in doing so. 
A little of the medicine, was however, 
forced into the mouth, which produced 


such a degree of nausau as to (the aid of 


manual ce being superadded) ‘clean 
the lungs and m she, for a time 
wae consi so far revi- 


ved that a steady was pro- 
duced of about 80. 
The Coroner assembled a jury at an 
adjoining house to hold an ante mortem 
examination. The unfortanmaite woman 
was sworn, she being apparently perfect- 
sensible, and although, she could not ar- 
ticulate, yet when quan e put to 


she significd her she 
and gave™ stand that a 
stove or stoop d with the 
affair—that duri htshé left her 


room and went down the back staité ha- 
ving a broom in her hand—that some I- 
rishman nathed John had struch her with 


suffering most from an accutnulation of 


a stone-——that be lived near Dy and Kept 
a shop, was maker, and that her 
husband had. not ‘htt her. This was 
the substance of her testimony, after giv- 
ng which ehé sunk down exhausted, and 
ae further could be elicited from 
er. | 

Andrew Lawrence, a colored man, 
het husband, deposed that he was 55 
years of age, had been 12 years at sea, 
and 6 years in the service of the United 
States, and had been married three years 
and eight months te Wis present wife, 
Who was then awidow. That they had 
no children, had moved to this place just 
previous to May last, that she was a 
smart and industrious woman, but was 
repeatedly intoxicated, and would when 
drunk, always quarrel with him, and oft- 
en struct him, but that he never struck 
her in return, Sometimes he drank too 
much himself, but never abused her with 
his tongue. On Thursday he was at 
home nearly all day. Inthe morning he 
went down town, staved till about 11 o’- 
clock, came kome about halflpast 12 and 
dined with his wife. Went out again in 
the afternoon to Orange street, came 
home about 6 o'clock. His wife got 
supper for him. They supped together, 
atid about 8 o’clock they wen: out to see 
his. sister in Centre st. While there 
they neither eat nor drank ary thing, 
and both came home sober. Here they 
supped again, and he sat down by the 
fire, to smoke his pipe, and she went a- 
bout her domestic duties. By this time 
it was about half past 12 oclock. -She 
asked him to go andg@p.a pail.of water. 
He did so, and went ee Johns’ pump 
in Varick across can@l Street. He was 
gone about twenty minutes. When he 
returned he found her lying on the floor, 
head near the stove, and blood flowing 
the mouth He immediately ran dows 
t calla Mrs. Baily who lead in the 
yard, and finding that she was not. at 
e then Went for his brother 
Charlies, Who lived in Watt street, and 
for Mr, Treadwell his brother<in-law.— 
Charles, and the latter person and bis 
wife, came back withhim. When the 


Ained till mornibg who, 
d.as before 
witnesses, mostly colored 
| » Summoned by the coroner, 
to the frequent intoxica- 
Lawrence and his wife.. But 
there was nothing to show that he had 
pever struck her. One witness, Isace 
Baily stated that he left the house about 
half phst 12, and heard her crying, “O 
John, don’t” and heard a noise which 
died away and was not repeated in his 
bearing. Mrs. Dunn, the colorod wo- 
mon living in the basement, heard the 
noise overhead, but thought little of it as 
wasof little octtrence. Heard Law: 
rence goout and comein as stated by 
himself, but heard ne-cther person go in 
or come out: noise of ewes 
heard before he went cut. 


described 6 


that which she had represented. 


store, as 
p wounded Woman, was 

also examined; and foynd an Trish- 

man of the name Pa 

k of t The 

mamer nanied by her was found ta.be a 

person of quite a different deseription to 


When Lawrence was first called, he 
began to smile, and gave his testimony 
with disgusting levity and a total absence 
of all feeling or sympathy for the de- 

lorable condition of his wife. ; 

When first examined, he ststed that he 
knew nothing of any bi loths—that 
those he had on were ‘Had*worn 
throughout the whole of Thursday— but 
subsequently, on a severe cross-examina- 
tion, he admitted that he had changed his 
shirt, and one covered with blood was 
found in the back room. 

Towards the close of the examination, 
as the facts elicited seemed to tell against 
him, his countenance assumed the aspect 
of one under conviction, and his whole 
frame shook with terror or remorse, so 
as to obstruct or render indistinct his 
articulation. - 

On his-right cheek was a slight fresh 
wound, which he at first stated he had 
received by accident a week before. Dr. 
Hasbrook examined it, and found from 
the fresh coagulated blood-around it, that 
it must have been inflicted within the pre- 
vious. twenty-four hours. 

As the examination ¢a¢ Sboite 
an elderly man, named Howard, was 
broughtin, whostated thaton the previous 
day he assisted Lawrengé and his ‘wife 
to move to a place in Centre-st., that» on 
the way over, carrying some articles, an 
accident occurred, and they quarelied, 

upon which he, witness, left them—that 
early this morning Lawrence came to 
him and wished him in case he was called 
upon tosay any thing about “the affair,” 
that the wound on his face was got in a 
joke, from a white-wash brash. The 
testimony of this witness chapged the 
aspect of the case, and the resdiieis as 
The. jury retarned.a_ verdict, *that 
“Lydia Ann Lawrence was woundéd by 
some persons to them unknown.” 

The Coroner then ordered Lawreneall 
into custody, and committed him for exaay 
amination. 

The wounded woman was removed to 
Bellevue Hospital; where she remains, 
with butlittle hopes of recovery. _ 
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Rosseay.—On Saturday night last,the 
| tore belonging to the Shaker Society at Hancock, 
| Mass. waa broken open, and property, consisting 
of garden seeds, to the amount of from $1000 to 
$2000, stolen therefrom, The trustees have of- 
fered a reward of $400 for the convictien of the 
thiet and recovery of the property, or $200 for the 
property. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM THE NORTHEAS 
TERN BOUNDARV+G4P DUBE JMPRE: 
ONMENT OF THE LAND AGENT.OP MAINE. 

_)Correspondence of the Bostor Atias.) 


Dear Sir,—I hasten to inform you that the Land 
te of his men have have 
ma ers by the trespesecis on the ic 
lands and ponte 4 off to Frederickion, The t- 
est excitement prevails at the capital. Over 20 of 
the Britich have been made prisoners by our troops 
and are on their wey to Bangor jail, NS 


from the expedition that was sent by our state 
authorities a few days since to arrest. the tres- 
| passers on the public lands near the Aroustook ri 
Before the land agent with his forces reach+ 
ed the the territory occupied by the trespassefs, 
they had received information of the movenient 
agsinst them; and most of them bad removed with 
their teams into the province of New Brunswick, 
where they have embodied and armed a force of 
about three hundred men. The authorities sent 
from this state succeeded in arresting about 20 
men, with a few teams, which they. suppose te 
have been engaged in committing trespasses on 
tha areon their way to 

The Jand t Mr. Mclatire, with tour other 
ntlemen, left the main body of hie forces, and 
went about 4 miles ¢0 put up for the night. The 
trespassers got information of this,andat midnight 
surrounded the house, and took Me. Melntie, 
the Jand agent, and Mesers. Gustayus Cushman 
and J. H, Pillebury of Bangor, Thos. , Bartlett 
and Col, Ebenezer Webster of Orono, who wert 
with bim, into custedy, and up to the time when 
ithe messenger who brings the information left, it 
| could not be ascertained what had been dene with 
them. Three persens had been sent to where the 
tres } were encamped to n, but they 
were detains have en- 
camped r ustoo > mbout miles from 
the hi are waiting for reinforcement¥nd 

Tilearn that Col, J. P. Rogers of has 
ae this mornivg to Fredericton to demand 
of Sir J.. Harvey the release of Mr. Mclatyre and 
the others who were taken, if in his custody, and 
to asceriain if the movements of the trespageet® 
sanctioned by the British Authorities, 

Thig information reached here this morning; 


nd wes brought by Hastings Stricklatd, Esq.) 
ght by gs Stric 


sheriff of Penotscot county, who accom 
Expedition to the Aroostook, and. who came 


through express te communicate with the Execa- 


tive, and inform himof the ebduction of the Lant 
Agent. You can rely on it as being substantial: 
correct, 


day than many of her more robust bat 


etiil more ti “A 
The prettiest sight in the Abbey was the Qaeen’s 
as Maids. of Howor, all dressed 
taste. There 


shocking frights, and female, with coronets. | 


the worthy 


held his barony and immense estates. 
mation wae gravely recerded in a note book. 


Tie crown in whick the sent 

coronation is exceedingly costly 

disign is much more tasteful than 
of George the Fourth and 


weighed upwards 
large for the head of 
new crown weighs li 

of hoops of si 


oblong sapp 

are many other precious emeralua, 
and sapphires, And amell clusters of 
pearls. The lower part of the crown 

ed with ermine. 


circular rim, lar 


each composed 
Four large diamonds on the 
12 diumonds contained ia the 
18 smaller diamonds contained in the same, 
Pearis, diamondr, &., on the arches 
141 di: monds on the mound, 


Two of pearls about the rim, 


| relation to certain trusts. 


weights; it measures 

the gold circle to the upper 

its ter at the rim woe five inches. 
Tur Corosation Mrnars.—A great deal of a- 
musement waa occasioned by the eagerness dis- 
played to obtain the medals which were scattered 
with a profuse hand, at the : 
Treasurer of the 


inf his scrambles, for he contrived to gether 
fewer than 19 medals. The aldermen of the city 


of Lenden were particularly cons in their 


efforts to obtaim some of the silver shower dropped Be 


*: 


= 


Mr. Alderman Harmer was spraw 
ahd st 


obtain ad prize. 
were more dignified in their effurts, merely 
in the air, tae the 


and fell upon the floor. 
noble baron, who, cls his 
cried out, ‘‘ Dear me, [ have lost my 


rolled on, 
covered unti 


The bill te incorporate the American Allaniic 
Steam Navigation Company, was a third 
time and , ayes 29. | 

The committee of the whole, Mr, Waern in| 
the chair, resumed the consideration of’ the bill in, 


The amendment proposed by the committee on | 
the judiciary to the firet section, together with 
another verbal a offered by Mr. Vea-| 
PLANCK, was adopted. 

The aniendmente of the committee to the. pe. 
cond section were also adopted—the blank in the 
limitation of the income of the property which 
any one society may held, filled with $5000~—and 
the section 

The question them being on the whole bill, 

Mz. H. A. Lavinesfon priefly supported it, and 

Mr. Youre opposed the granting “of epécial le- 
gislative favors to a sect whose doctrings, so far hs 
their influence extended, were calculated to re 

a- 


i duce such effects upon society as those of the 
bkers. He referred also to facts elicited on the ex- 
i amination before the select commiittee, at the last 


session, and to the mode of appointing the traatees | 
of these *‘ United societies,’’ ag notin accordance | 
with the general mode of transacting the business 
of religious or other societies in thiscountry. Mr. | 
Y. characterized the bil! as 4 special favor to tis | 
sect, or to the two societies gamed; and while he | 
disclaimed the idea of peraegution, he contended | 
that thie denomination of christiené—for such 
they had been called—wese least of all eutitied to 
special legislation or the general 
law of the land. | | | 

Mr. Leg remarked, that he should: be desirous 
to know something of the mode of ve. ting trusts 
preacritied by the by-laws of the society, whicl, 
he perceived, were end confirmed by 
the bill before voting for i Without some infor- 
mation on that subject, he should bé legislating 
in the dark, as to the nature of the powers con- 
tarred 

Mr. Vearcaxcx made an inquiry as to what con- 
stituted a society, to whith the limitation of an 
income of had reference. 

replied that two societies were 
embraced in the bill—one at New Lebanon, and 
the ottier at Waterviiet—each of which was divi- 
dedinto a number of families, butjoifing at the 
same piace of worship. 


| The committee rose and reported, without ta 
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DFUL EARTHQUAKE AT MARTIN. 
—-SEVERAL “HUNDRED LAVES 


{Prom the New Oricane noe) 
the Pauline, which sailed from 
Island of Martinique, .he 12th, information 
aght, giving the particulars of a terrible 
sinke which visited that Ielandom the }ith 
y, and spread havoc and ruin ever the whole 

olony. The vensele having Jeft the day 


DISASTERS BY T TE FLOOL 


loaded, were torn fom their temings, severs 
of them seok, and the rest of them carried out to 
the middle-of ‘the river where they now lay in a 
shattered condition embedded in ice. Wecoun- 

In Garewe courrr—From letters to the Argus, ted 36-im that sitwation, soaf with their counters 
dated Durham, Jan. 27, 98 and 29. 
“ flood , ewe t ia apposed that some of theta will sink with the 


+ beeri ascertained. The devantetion, how- jf) tion is immense. Both the Oakhill bridges, em- The keeper and his family were got out by grea 
on imménse. Accounts were continually bankments and dll, are gone. Traman’s bridge, nea few heurs previous. 
ng in, describing the great destruction of jf | the new( arter bridge and one abutment, the Wood- ants from the Southern and W 


a nee. the laying waste of hundreds of plan- if) stock toll-bridge wn's dye-house and the race towns gwell the caislogue of disasters; * 

the owing uy and burial of many | the bridge by Hand's factory, aod part of the is left stending. 

lies. | , Il bridge at Potter's factory, are all swept away.— The Kingstag: Sentinel adds the following:— 

the towns, Port appears.to have been Truman's factory mach injured; his tanning li- Understand that on the Roadout creek the) 
. of buildings were quors spoiled, and part of his buildings destroyed, bridges have been destroyed:—The 

, and multitedes' of lives last. Theli| with 200 bushels of corn; the bridge below Ben- Coxsing bridge, between Rosendaleand the High 


k of the earthquake left, searce a building | jamin’ e, the three rail-road bridges below Jones's, Palis; the bridge in Rochester near Joakim Schoon- 
the whole city may be said to be at Stevens’s,.aod in the rear of White's hay prése, makers; the bridge near Cornelius Becker's; 
rwhelmed.. Four handred persons, it ia eup- @i all gone, and most of the other small brid in the bridge at Port Benjamin; and the bri near 


ed, wéte butied under the ruins. Of these, BH thistown. Hand's factory dam, Campbell's mill Hixson’s. But the Rosendale bridge, con- 

ee hundred had been withdrawn from ufider the Hi dam, and both of Post's mill dams, are also gone. structed, is safe. 
ck and rubbish; ‘and. excavations were going ‘From quarter news of destruction comes ay A! the bridges on the Good Bes kill, im the 
to extend relief to‘othensJ condi in. was completely flooded, The town'of "Wewarsing, are destroyed. This town 
» In the town of St. was inhabitants bed to flee their houses; the village been particularly unfortunate in to 
bot so severe as at Port Reyer Wee Gémmotion HH street cut to pieces, and covered with the wrecks [au Deldges, having lost aii but the Naponoch bridges. 
sted about five minutes Several houses were Hi of the flood, and their cellars all filled; brid On the Esopus creek, the Saugerties, Glapeo; 
rown down, and many shaken into a shattered Mi swept down Windham hollow. At Prattroilie, Wa Kingston and Marbletown bridges are ait déstroy- 
ad tottering condition. The number of lives Hi col. Pratt's saw-mill, dam and part of his factory Hijet The Saugerties bridge was erected by Mr. 
pst was very small compared with the destruction Hi gone; and the bridge there. Smedburg’s grist Barclay, and the Glasco bridge chiefly by the Rev. 
t other points. mill and a large quagtity of grain also gone. One Mi Mt Overbagh; and the lo-e will therefore be 
The governor of Martinique had issued his HH store, a dwelling house and some other buildings Mp mostly incurred by these gentlemen. The Kings. 
proclamation, calling upom the citizens to succor Bi below Gilboa a. swept away. Patchin’s iy ton bridge was built in 1818, at am expense ol 
ach other in their frightful disaster, and promis-@ ae gone also. e hear of frequent instances fedriy $4000); and has resisted unharmed the force 
lof families fleeing to their chambers to avoid Of every freshet but the recent one which bas oc- 

overnment. call had been answered with | drowning, and of swimming horses to get families 9 curred since that time. 
lacrity, and many of the citizens had joined the fi) off. Mr. F.’s family were Carried from his. house The violence of the flood on the Esopus creek 
perriaon and marines in the rains, in thet way, One family in Prattsville had to flee Was equal to thaton the Rondout, though, 
ppening the streets, propping up-buildings, and-re- trom their chamber into a tree. An Irish family haps, the damage is not as great. Still, the inju- 


de. For. farther and- complete accounts we |i by gaining 2 rise of on which they’ felled IMM iron end lead works at Saugerties, as well as to 
must wait the next arrival, as the Pauline left too trees and elimabing into their branchen, passed the the crait in that quarter, 1s immense. 
soon to ascertain all the dreadful particulers. night.” We leard that .on.the Shawangunk kill ox 


To augment, if possible, thig sad calamity, the The latest letter says: ‘‘ All the tanneries in Hj bridges were destroyed; ‘but. we have mot heard of 
yellow fever commits terrible ravages. Among ; and Hunter, are more or less injured; any damage done on the Wallkill ~~. 
other victims is Mr. Lucotte, aid-decamp to the || tanning liquors all spoiled. Col. Pyatt’s loss is the whole, perbaps the injury sdsteined in 
overner. estimated as high as $10,000, aed Smedburg’s at this county, in consequence of the fresbet,wi'! ex- 
$20,000. Mr. Planks’ eaw-mill dam is entirely Hii ceed $200,000. The damage done to bridgesalone 
gone. Nothing indeed has escaped that was any Micannot fall short of forty thousand. 
where in the region of streams. At Farumeron, Ct., the Yiver rove 22 feet. The 
of etates thal dam which supplies the canal about bait 
najobarie rail road s great loss m e: a small is snade im the canal al far- 
bridges, emban ments and road. Allhave suffered. and one in the feeder. All thbridges on 
With the execeptiog of the old stove bridge at ihe river above Farmington so far of, are 
Madison—the first raij road bridge below Whittle- goee.-- The-siream which in te western | 
sey's Milla, and the great rail road bridge at Cate- route wa rendered toed, 


HURRICANE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
{Prom the N. ¥Y. Journal of Commerce.) 

Tux wrus Weer 
rs from Martinique dated Jan. 15th, say that the 
arthquake which has already been announced as 
aving occurred on the night of Jan. 11th, with 
uch frightful effects, wae repeated on the nights 
f the 12th and 13th, and greatly i the 
amege. ‘The whole Island was injared more or 


from Preston Hollow The lerge BM nal aqueduct, at which place the mail 
bridge at Gilboa is safe, though the water rose 
quite up to it. nn Pratt's factory much injured At Parrersom, N. J., the locomotive 


—one third of it carried away, with about 3000 ot of M eatabbish- 
me esers. Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor 
sides of leather—his and mill of $5,000. A. bail- 


g : ding on the bank of the Morris Canal was blown 
ths 40 fet Trom its foundation, and in its fal 
high by two thinds. tlie estimate of the damage 


eatirely destroyed. 
at least. At Manavonx, Pa, (says the Philad. Spirit of 
Roxp- the Times) there ha» ‘been geat destruction of | 
our &c. The Ulster Republican says:—The de- property, the particulars of which our limits will 
struction of property in this county is incalculable 


not permit usto detail. Several houses have been 
fences, bridges, storehouses, and card wood on the washed away—and we régret to state several lives 
docks have all gone down stream. The Kingston 


werelost. in one case, that of a carrier of this pa- 
bri a substantial fabric, which was built in per, who resides on the Schuylkill, the water rose 


uddenly, that it was with the greatest difficul- 
pupe has fav below the tide Jevel. This ef- 1616, at a cost of about $4,000' was carried off, 

Lis to been by bows and lodged in large fragments some distance below. that His «mother 
oleanie action having connexion with the late § The bridge we learn, was also carried of waistband 


jundred persons were And the test who 
ere has fled to grounds: 
loupe and St. Lucia great had been.done. 
wo. schoobers had arrived at Martinique from 
aadaloupe laden With wounded persons, seeking 
or hospitals; -but the inhabitants were compelled 
o turn them away; ¢s they hed more (han their 
hands full of their ewn wounded. 0 
{From the American] 
There is a distressing in circulation this 
orning, that the centre of the Island of Guada- 


| inique. Guadaloupe is divided § off, and | tectories below much demaged. Ed- ed 
a creek through eeutre of fd ille on Sunday was the picture of des- on wie 
Island,. on one side of which is ‘Limestone olation we ever witnessed. noble covered to the depth-of 


bridge had been litted from ite foundation by the 

rushing force of the waters and the tion | 

of ice; dam was broken 
the? 


srmation, and the other voleanic. Some very 
lebrated plantations, with extensive building's, 
prige of great value, ate said to be completely sub- 
ge 


fet, fast frozen in the ice though stillalive. Itis 
supposed that a large number of cattle have bees 
dfowned, or killed by the driving ice. 

On Saturday the Westown stage with 3 pas- 


down; along the creek were s » the 
village was thousands of loads of 
ice lay in the dwellings and before the doors of thé 
of the inhabitents. Phere js acarcely an individ- 
| ual in the place, who is 16ta looser to some ex- 
ltent. All the veasels in the Creek many 


sengersand the driver were swept off Holland's 
bridge near Beatty's mills. The people were for- 
tunately eeved,aiter having floated 2 miles down 
the creek. ..The tage and horses were Jost. The 
mil)-also suffered: severely. | 
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At Datos, Lame, 
per says: The canal wh 


> the same pe- 


ducts the water OF THE 

All the bridges upon the railroad between Phil- tothe Ashuelot factory, in Datten, we learn wae The committee of the w Mr. § | 
adelphia and Baltimore, we leaf, are algo cartied much dathaged; as were the per mille ef dhe | the chair, resumed the 
away. — . rane’ s. to certain truste. 

Philed. e unders new bridges erec | r. TOoONG Opposed the of 
was ar the town of Lee have shared the commen fate, and } length, and.in the course of his 


that nearly tem. 
porarily sto mages iucurred, mes al 
eo, by the oi the Hoosie, hasbeen 
Geprived of two excellent covered bridges, with 
damage to many of her manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

A dwelling house, containing a man anda child, 
was carried over adam in Coleb Ct, and the 
inmates perished. | 

At Hantrorap, the bridge over the Connecticut 
was removed; and the one at Springfield was es 
sentially damaged. 

At Noxrnampros, the Connectictt reached an 
elevation of 25 feet above low water fharki The 
bridge at that place very narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Such a rise in the river has not hoown 
since 1801, . The lower end of the street in Had- 
ley and the south part of Hatfield was flooded: 

he new br:dge.at Montagne was carried away. 
it had been finished bat a short time, and its com- 
pletion was celebrated by the stockholders on Sat- 
urday last, but before Sunday.morning dawned it 
was on its way towards the ocean. Joss 6 or , 

Bridges carried off.—Morley's a few miles be- 
low Westfield, on Westfield river; the brid 
across the same stream at the town of Westfield; 
two néar Brewer's factory in Northa ; Sor 
4 in Cummington; the one near Col. Stone's in 
Cummington; two on the Westfield river in Ches. 
terfield; five in Ashfield; one at Algiers, Vt.; 2 
namber in Norwick and Chester. It ie reported 
that al} the ges on the Westfield river, from 
Cummington to its mouth, save the Agawam, are 
swept away. 


much injured—less said to be $10,000. Two oth, 
ers belonging to Mr. Jamison were badly injured. 
| A quantity of lumber belonging té Mr. Moore was | @ 
swept off. She guise at the guard locks of the ca- | | 


| Viewed the tenets, rules, orders and fos ns! 
| the Society of Shakers, for the purpose of ann | 
| ing that they were such as were subversive of the | 


nel are gone, with 6 canal boats londed with ¢oal 
for New York, and several belonging to this city. 
The bridge at Norristown is impassable: the rol- 
ling and nail factory of Nicholas & Co.,wasgreat- 
ly injored; and lumber belonging to Rambo & Co., 
carried off. Mr, Reiss’ counting “Carriage 
house, and all the eontents of his lumber yard 

gone, The bridge 6 miles above Norristowg is} 


passage of the 
contended that it was unjuat 
make the religious tenets. of @ sect a round for 
| Gémying legislative relief that was ca ed for by 
and equity, 
Mr, Van Dycx assigned his reasons at length 
for opposing the law, and quoted sundry -guthori. | 
Ges in support of the posi which he 
Mr, Paige spoke in favor of the bill. 


Mr. Veartincnz, for the rpose of 
bill more ect, and to te 


entirely dem@tished. 

At Paanervitta, Pa., three men were drowned 
by one end of a house giving way and @rifting a- 
way with them on it—one attempted to save his 
lide by clinging to a tree, but alter remaining there’ 
several hours he became exhausted and perished. 
A female in the part of the houge-left 
was hauled on shore by a rope. Much other'i 
jury was done in the same neighborhood. ’, 
At Conoscnoxen, Pa., (the same paper adds ) the 
lock house on the canal is entirely gone, with « | 

table, etc. A marble. mill 
ma! beats lost, to Ha & 
Jas. Wood's Trolling damaged; and 2 
ling houses and a store belonging to James Galla- 
her and J. Hagerty entirely gone. The new bri 
at Watson's Ford, is entirely gone. About 
yards of the railroad washed away; two aqueduct 
bridges acroas Conoshoken eanal, and the outlet 
locks entirely gone, and many breaks in the banks 
of the canal. Hill is 
| one, and it is that't bridge 

at Reading are also demolished. 

The stable, bake house, anda store 
to Samuel M’Cann, containing 5 men | 
away; the men floating with tenement the 
distance of about 500 yards, when it was washed 
against a tree. They then left it, and cl te 
the tree until daylight, when 2 men, named . 
jamin Ai and Andrew Rodgers, came with a 


| 


| 


| uaed inthe bill, should mean al! mem- 
_ bers or esadciations which might lie Within ihe } 
| bounds ofa comnty.. Mr. V.. then briefly advoca. 


r, briefly aesigned the reasons which; 
| Would influence him in voting for the dill. i. 
| @Xpresved the opinion that to make the Visions 
of the revised statutes, preventing entails, applica. 
Bie to the society of Shakers, would be. to give 
| thei an ex post operation which is forbiddes 
| by-the constitution, as it would deprive theni of 
| tights which they enjoyed previous to the revision, 
| Mr. Youre agsigned additional reasons why 
in-his view, the bill should pass. 
Mr. Tactuapex advocated the bill, and. stated 
that the Society totally denied the 1 of the 


P | statements as to their practices, dc., which had 

Tar published in read to the Senate, from an enomymen 

our paper afew days | pamphlet ; and was followed by 

boat and them from their perilous situa- an article in the Observer of Setur- oppored the bill. 

tion. day, we learn that this Blacksmith is Mr. Fliho expressed himself as havi 
On the Meramac, N. H.—The Boston Times ) Burritt. He iva native of New Britain, in the Tl been im some doubt as to. the course sich 

says that during the great gale on Saturday last,/ fj (own of Berlin, in this state, where he learned his AE Giant to take in relerence to the bill, bus said he 

the waters of the Merrimac rose to an extraordina. | § trade. . He has resided e year or two past at Wor- hed come to the cenclusion te vete fox it, teatiey. 

ry height, sweeping seven valuable | center, Maas, principtlly-on account of the ©x- ing that in doing a,.he should de mo bara. 

toll bridges and destro amount of pro- | cellent library at-that place, of the American An r. Drom offered an additional section 

perty. The bridge at New ter, at Franklin, |} | tiquery Association. He now does regularly requiring the eorieti¢s to make annual reports of 

at Boscowan, three bridges at Concord; and the day journeyman’s day's work at the lock: their income,’ Lest. 

bridge at Auroskeak, were all entirely destroyed || |gmitn business. Connecticut, and the village of The bill was then agreed to, and the commitee 

or rendered impassable. No news has receiv. |] | New Britain in particulat, has reason to be proud ang reported, 

ed from towns on the river'‘north of New Chester; of such ason; and we tratthe Young Men's The question being upon agrdgingiinithithe seu. 

and as no astege came into Concord from that of | in their report, 

of stages from Concord to Pittsiield, Dover ang preturm mative state, and take up bis. 

other towne-east of Concord, could not get out ||) among us. They cannot desire a nobler Adjourned. 

yesterday morning in consequence of being unable | | to efit. Courant. 

to cross the river. It.is said the river has not ris- on 

en so high at Concord, within the recollection of , : 

the oldest inhabitants; and there hes never been Ot 


reat a destruction of ; a treshet in 
of property by / if 


At Mass.—The San gays:—The 
effects of the rain which fell on Saturday last liave : 
pfaved most disastrous. Every town from which 
we have heard has suffered more or leas in the de- 
struction of bridges, dams and buildings. The 
water rose in the stream east Of our village about 
four feet higher than during the * great freshet”’ 
a few yeare since. Four bridges over the Housa. 
tonic in our own town were destroyed, viz. oné 
near the Widow Barber. Parm; one a short dis- 
tance south of the Four Corners, by the Shearer 
Farm; one near Mr. Levi Goodrich’s, and the 
bridge below the tannery of the Mesars. Deaw. 
Such was the rise of the water about midnight 
on Saturday, that the occupants of the houses 
near the lake east of the village were compelled 


to leave their residences. 
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THE EARTHQUAK® AT MARTINIQUE. 
" the Vincent Chronicle of February 12, 1828.) 
nxious of personal observation 
exten| at Martinique 
and Bt, Lucia, a party (06 friends embarked jrqm 
Kingstown om the 28th wlt:, and, atteran agree- 
able but protracted voyage, bore up for Port (of 
as it ie I suspect, -written Fort) Roy- 
al at 10 at.mght on Wednesday, the 
No living being, oppored our po aye 
greeted aur approach. A solifary sentinel on the 
Sevanne merely as we ade our Way 
throagh lotiering streets and encumbered thor- 
ough( res,silent as the grave. Any languages 
mine t incapable of doing juatice to such a poege 
of absolute desolation; prostrate pofticos, di- 
lapidated mansions, and piles of sténe’ tind 
er the following ,worning and forenoon were- 
our Visit, and yet more in detail Went over 
the remafkably striking the previous 
— but fret impressions retwned thefr' force. 
Ail the public buildings are etther totally destroy- 
ed,or se rent or thrown downas to be useless, Of 
1.700 houses which composed the city, only 18 
ate saved} and singular to say, these are w 
edifices. ‘Whole lines (Of in the meésner 
suburbs were entombed with, the inmates by tire 
in of the: loftier atune dwellings ip their 
vicinity, But of all the remarkable spectacles in 
this acdamulation of horrors fone can vie with 
that presented by the arthed fragments of the 
convent—the tattered: shreds of the eld, and the 
site of what was the new hospital. 
This splendid building, but recent! completed, 
which tost $100,000, ‘is entirely to the earth. 
Net a stone remains ve soil of 
the spece or yard jn front ie white from the 
dest, late which it crumbled with ite imprisoned 
patients, 46 in pumber, of whom 34 were mitilary. 
An idea may be of the impetus of the 
quake in. this quarter, when | tnention that be- 
tween tap.and twelve feet ia front of the base line 
the iron failings which fan along it. Adjoining 
these masees of shattered planks and strewn !rag- 
ments is the cemetery or burying Flither 
all the Killed; efter being gathered tagether trom 
different points, and-deposted in-déad carts oy 
and that of des Quatre 
were haddied into (wo enormous ditches, dug for 
the which were instantly fled Up-with 
quick lime. Some without arms or jegs, others 
weanling an eye or a nose, women, whose breasts 
had been torn off, were, plunged in without dis- 
tinetion of age, rank or sex; and (aye a Frengh 
writer) as these hasty sepuichres could “not cou- 
tain the mass of bodies which clogged them up, the 
assistants were compelled to squeeze, crowd, and 
stamp them, aa one pecks herrings inte & berreil 
Well might he doubt the eviderite of his seuss! 
We found it difficult to ascertain the €Zact mor- 
tality. it would appear that about 900 sufferers 
were dug out of the ruins, and in 500 of these tile 
was extunct. The others were carried to the .ar- 
tillery barracks, fitted up as a temporary hospital, 
and nothing can be better than the arrangements 
there perfected. Amputation was resoried to in 
pumerous instances, but none survived the opera- 
tion. . Government tries to conceal the extent of 
the calamity in order to reinapire confidence in the 
colonists; but it admits’ a loss‘of 260 dedd; ead 
about an equal number wounded. Having been 
courteously received by his excellency the Govyer- 
nor, Adm’| de Moges, and conversed with his aid- 
de- camp and various respectable individuals, I 
shall now detail such /arther incidents as may pro- 
gratify the curiosity of our feliow citizens, 
are agreed that thisaw/ul visitation of Provi- 


dence was \empered with mercy. TI/, instead of 


happening at 6 o'clock in the morning, it had fa- 
cen place a few hours sconer, not a soul could have 

‘as the town was burriedin sleep: but oc- 
eurring when the laboring population hed far the 
most part repaired to their wonted occupations, 
they, whose houses first fell, owing to the super- 
incumbent weight of larger mansions; avoided 
the fate which engulfed their sesidentes... The 
greatest fatality occurred in the atreets;..which, 
being narrow, and built with great strength, were 


choeked up by 
ofindividual calamity were related to us, pitable in 
mileman eaid that baving 
I gone early to the public promenade, he beheld the 
earth yawn before him, ead shut agai, while the 


He bethought him of wife and jemily, and ran 
geriy back into the town, byt his progress wae 
impeded by a thick ¢loud of Sime dnd , whiéh 
reached his domestic hearth 
at last esid fovhd all alive; but aa intimate [rend 
had been wounded,by 
lege and thighs; and he lingered in inexpressible 


i 
theextreme. Ove ens to complete thé anmibilation of Port Royel. 


In bearing up on Thursday evening for 81. Pierse, 


béetchened & hurticane, We naterally felt for the 
unfortanates, who were aguin threatened with ‘a 
repetition of their calamities; but up to our de- 
parture on Saturday, no intelligence reached us 
irom this quarter. ¢ inhabitants da speak of 
even fifieen shocks of earthquake to alarm (iem 
since the first, but doubtless ion goes 


neagly blinded bim; he 
ts which broke both 


te his suffer ingsa ter- 
ic, bath to oursel 
into teara, ‘telling us that she 
mow she céyld ofily 


ofl 


could nof to Gs, as onesj and if! may 


mourn for a son-in-law and grandch 
herarms. A cust 
how he had been twice ovetiurned 


thought,” were 
words, the day of judgment bad arnved.”’ The 
to experience the shock, it is believed 
f the seamen of the fleet (recently 


| the roadstead. 

The vessels bodtided as if they had struck ons 
tful detonation reached their ears 
and then simultaneous sbriek the shore.— 
Within: the city the earthquake 1s represented as 
shocks, and its duration to have 
éxtended to @ period of from 40 to 60 seconds.— 
The first two shocks were accompanied by « rum- 
bling noise; then came a vibrating motion end o 
of the earth; next an instantaneous thrill, 
of destraction was complete! 
direction of the shock seeme to have been trans- 
verse. A rush was made for the streets, w 
persen wee seized with at 


embers, blinded 

to say that we ourgel 
gible ot still offensive smell Gong {he ruws.— 
were remarked as preceeding 


eseape of the imprisoned inflammable matter, the 
more especially as « strong ralphuric odor wes dit- 


im the streets, and cernable throughout the country some days 


ben, be 
ty hartowed his 


reef, while « ‘righ 


husien of fancy 


Various phenomena 
and following the earthq 
he the crevikes in the earth, ihe 
nder under foot and the |:ke. 
million franes or more willbe required 
if rebuilt it ever can be; as at 
be termed’ & pile of rent aiid 
beams of wood, 
. Its pepelation, pre- 
vary, was computed 
of the survivors have 
country, which hes aleo 
ho remain are either the 


funetionaries in public OF 


be a doubt that the city or 
n to the allevial nature © 

since the fonf 
with  aligbi fie. 
ill more permanent 
for Gie citizens, they are 
upon the Savanne, one of 
which the French 
nies, as well as in the (owns 
and whieh must tend so 
ahd health ‘of the 


mesonty, propped up by 
the 


vious to the fatal Lith of 

at 19,000 souls, ‘The bulk 
fied into the adjoining 
dured its trials. 


ple, who still cling to 
means, ‘There cannot 
port owed its destructio 
the sou on which it was erected, 
situated onan eminence, eace 

sure.in one of the ba 
provision cap be made 
eneamped under tenis, 


those 
‘of the mother conntry, 
materially to the amusement 


servic’ ie naw perform 
but it appeared to be 


sk enoWwer Of Tarn 


a heavy breeze, which atone time almost 


@. Pierre has likewise 


to the catastrophe. Rents m the houg- 


ity with Pert Roysl. 
Aw interesting little girl of 10, danghter ef Mi. 
of Elleworth, Trum 


bull Qhio, was 


— 


Ohio Republican 


ves the following extract from agpeech 
elivered by a member of the Indiana 
Legislature, on a bill to encourage the 
kilhag of wolves, which in sublimify has 
seldom been surpassed. “ Mr. Speaker, 
—The wolf isthe most ferocieus animal 
that prowlsia our western prairies, or 
runs at large in the forests of Indiana.— 
He creeps from his lurking place. at the 
hour of niduight, when all nature is lock- 
ed in the silent embrace of Morphus,and 
ere (he portals of the cast are unbarred, 
or bright Pheous rises in all his: golden 


jesty, whole litters of pigs are destroy- 
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ast 
granthig ges to the Shakers, end whefeas 
sere are cefiain charees -gainst said Duakers, which, 
should be m de known to ibis house before this 
lp ected dpon; and wh rea< we believe that Information 
necessary to acquit the “~hakedrs of those charges or seb- 

house , 
bring 
}poeserrsi of members 


Resolved. 
segiaty of Shakers 
thorhty to seni for persons and pope's, and to take testi- 
m 
with ali eonveplent hast that further on on 
«aid bill im relatiog to eertaia be deferred fur elgtit 


| enquired 
were! not being specified in the pream 
these charges were specified, the house Could bet 


ftec judge as to the 
toe with reference 


r. 
this bill—end te the feet that the source 
from which these statements were derived had been 
he desired that testimony 


insisted on 


, THE SHAKERS. 
Mr. Evos offered the foliowing: 
Wherens bul ie now before this houst entitied an 
ig relation to certain trate,’ which bill provides for 


antiate the same, i- pot pow in the posecesion of this 
in gone: Quemes of the heretofore taken 
leat Or migiaidy and Whereas testimosy now in the 

of unis boese is dispeted— 


ved. That @ comml'tee be to vieis thie 
nt New-Letmnon, clothed wiih an- 


ny in the premise«, and ibe came thie b usr 


what 

W hen 
propriety of raising a» commit 
to 

Mr. Esos in reply, alluded to certain statements 


ty himeelf and the gentleman from Ontario, 
Ayton) ip the Gourse of the debate last 


estioned. It was with « view to ascertain the 

and to vote understandingly on the that 

d be taken the 

his vote on tie 

whether the dificalty was that the Shakers were | 
handsomer than other folk or homelier—whether 
they were anore moral.or. immoral than other peo 


ple. It was due to the Shakerag themeelves that |: 


the chargeshoald be specified, that they might | 
know whit'Uley were tO meet) as usual be. 

fore every tribunal, And he trosted th® gentleman 
would state what the complaints were,and wheth- 
er they were of a. character to call for the notice | 
of tie house, 


OD 

Mr. Esos,. in reply, to 
had the gentlemen beeri;in hig place when the bill 
wae discussed, he would ‘have Known what the 
charges were} and that ft would ‘hardly be expec 
ted whole ground a- 
Mr. Saruspony said it was troe that insinuations 
Were thrown out the other day—some surmises that 


tse to pry inte the practices and belief of this so- 
dety of religion | 
Mr. remarked that. the resolution pre- 


ciuty called Sagkers,aud then proposed an inves- 
tigation 

assumptions weresorrect. He could not see what 
valuable « was.to be attained by the enquiry, 
other than to gratify public curiosity. The mov. 
e¢ did not astute that the result of the enquiry 
would govero his vote, whatever that result was. 
It Sid appear to him that the house might be bet- 
ter employed, than in sending out.a committee fo 
ascertain whether there might not be a state of 
things at Lebanot, which would not accord with 
the mover's nations of propriety and morality.— 
He was not aware that thi» house bad any business 
with the affaice of theSbeakers, more thanwith those 
of any other religious society. He believed this 


| practice of any body ot mea not created by an act 
of the 


was the first time’it had ever had been proposed 
to raise a to enquire into the faith or 


legislature nor subject to 119 special con- 


ir. oo 
which thie enquirywas 
pot—and went on to express 
a proposition on so unimportant 
one, until some charges had been made from a re- 

ible souree, and itt tangible shepe, he 
thought the proceeding asked for exceedingly im- 


teu tempest in a tes. 
hie eurprice al so grave 
subject. For 


Pte preamble was first struck out, and the reso- 
jution rejected; ayes 4, noes 75. 


niston, Enos and See 


From the Tribune. 


‘Tus Yanxer paid a fiying 
visit on Saturday last to ‘ Otis’s Steam Excavator,’ 
in Brooklyn, where it is at work digging down the 
vill formerly known as ‘ Port Greene,’ and filling 
ip the shallow inlet and quagmire entitled ‘ the 
Wallabout, or so mach of it as lies above the old 
road to Flushing. The ‘ Geologist’ is surely a 
great curiosity. He walks right into amountain 
as though it were a place of hot Cakes, ambdipes it 
ap acart load at a shovelfull, as fast as you ome 
He cuts right and left a path some. six ageleWwide 
‘hrough the hill, and then takes a newtWath. He 
is locomotive, and advances by his own steam- 
power, whenever the earth has receded before him, 
grades and stakes down for himself, and only requires 
one man to tend shovel and another to leok after the 
‘ire and engine, though one or two others are gen- 
erally employed to smooth the track before him, &e. 
yeside tending the carts, which approach to be filled 

mn one rail-track and go off loaded by another. 
If he comes to astone weighing only a ton or such 
« matter, the Geologist ‘makes no bones’ of it, but 


trol, 


oitches it into the cart like a peck of gravel. _Ifhe 
comes to a stone weighing some four or five . tons, 
he takes him up more carefully and lays him. out 
the ether side of his path. All this is effected by 
in immense shovel witha sliding bottom, at_the 
end of an immense and complicate arm, worked by 
much ingenions and novel machinery, The imven- 
tor is now dead; and the company spent thitty 
thousand dollars upon the invention before the first 
machine was made, and much more afterward. ‘The 
patent (which is now secured throughout Europe,) 
‘3 probably worth a mithon of dollars. An ‘Exca- 
vator’ complete costs about $6,000, and will dig and 
load 1,000 cubit yards of earth per day—equal te 
the labor of 150 men—cares nothing for cold or 
heat, rain or fair weather, but goes ahead and minds 
its own business through all. 

The excavation is about a mile from the Fulton 
Ferry (where carriages are abundant,) and we re- 
commend those who have leisure and rational curio- 

| sity to look ove¥, and see this modern .Herctiles at 
labors. Such a chance for those interested in 
Geology has rarely been afforded. Fort Greene was 
entirely a marine deposite, and nearly every variety 


of rock has been disclosed by the excayation—in- | 


cluding large masses from. Westchester, Connecti- 
cut, and regions far more distant. Under fifty feet 
of sold earth are found- boulders and pebbles which 
have been subjected to the action of waves and cur- 
rents for bundreds if not thousands of years, and 


have thus been worn round and smooth as lap-stones. ff 
Pretty extensive Geological Cabinets may be made 
Who 
will neglect the opportunity to see a maehime which 
is to work a revolution in Railroad, Canal. and all 


up. here with hardly a touch of-the hammer, 


\cxtensiveexcavations whatever 


London & American Waterproofing Com 
peasy, for making Clothing, Cloth, Tats, Caps, Leather 


impervious to water.—There haw already been rem, 
bet of arts and experiments introduced before the Public fos | of the 
the: purpose of rendering the foregoing articles waterproo iil) 
#uch as India-rubber, Asphaltum, Beaver-cloth, | from 
there have all more or less had so many objections sas | oven ° 
prevent their being brought into general use, except by a fe the grt 
individuals, For instance, the India-rubber cloth is Contip scale 
nally objected to on account of its external appearance—j 
dense body, and also the chaitge it when hang 
’ he twit 
Matetproos, is quite thick and firm of prepare, music 
byapplying a dissolved gum to the wool before ‘it is mam, tired, 
into eloth, which adds an extra expense, and ye time. 
= itis tested by experiment of pouring water ing is 
sdifface, it will wet through amt feat ounditer standing a si, charm 
time. The Beever cloth is another kind Wiiich is now ; 
use and ia récommended to shed tain : this is not water. Ver 
proof, but owing to its thickness and more firm body thie other | 
common cloths, it requires more time to get wet through ; quizzi 
and when it is wet through the garment becomes beavy and somet 
burdensome, owing to the quantity of water it absorth. reach 


The next and latest discovery of waterproofing cloth, is t),a: 
of the London & American Waterproofing Company, firs: 
invented in London not long since, and. soon afterwards i. 


treduced into the United States, at Leweéll, Mags. is now caugt 
introduced in Albany by one of the agents of the compar: oad * 
and so far as it has been tested here, it testifies for itself, as dae 
follows: In the firat place, the cloth or garment will ho\d thos. 
water on its surface for a number of Gay® without leaking i H— 
through or even wetting the underor inside ofthe cloth. 1) | neigt 
the next place, the natural appearance and texttire of the hers¢ 
cloth is not changed by the procéss from ‘what it was befor- mo, | 
was made waterproof. By this chemical process, no in. | ther 
gredient is made use of that will injure the cloth ip the least. have 
kt is also warranted free from all guma, India-rubber or any clus 
oily substagce whatever. Another advantage is, thal mys 
thinner and cheaper cloth than that of pilot or beaver may wa 


be made use of by this process for the purpose of shedding 


amining for themselves whether it is in reality what it is 
here represented, or whether it is only a stratagem, is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. . 

ir} All orders will be.received and atiened to at 


No. 42 
High street, Albariy. 


je2 


A Magsestic Fiower,—In a late number of the 
Petersburgh Statesman, we find a description of a 
flower tree which is found m the interior of Ceylon 
and may be considered as a;wonderful curiosity, ex- 
celling in beauty and grandeur all other plants in 
the vegetable kingdom. The body of the tree is 60 
feet high, and straight as a ship’s mast, without limb 
or leaf; but ere at the top an immense tuft 
of leaves, each of which is 10 or 12 feet long. The 
stalks of these leaves clasp the body of the tree and 
incline Outward, the long Laces bending over in a 
graceful curve. » This vast crown of evergreens is 
of itself very grand, but when the tree is about fifty 
years old, rises from its centre a cone sever- 


al feet in height, which ually enlarges, until at 
length it bursts with a explosion, and a vast, 
brilliant, golden colored flower, twelve feet in diam, 
eter, appears over the elevated tuft of leaves as 4 
gorgeous diadem on the head of this queen of the 
forest. The tree never blooms but once, and does 


not long survive this grand display of magnificence. 
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| An Wish Pland—A sober industrious Paddy 
| ay Galton, has lately invented a musical box, for 
| which~tie deserves & patent. Wishing to enjoys 
music on an @vening after work, og a box 
of the ral appearance, but deeper an brvader 
| than an ordinary. piano, and bored a tow of holes 
from one end tethe other. Into this box six or 
| eeven swine are placed, from the sucking pig to 
the graff boar ex in this wa 
of voices is obtained. ‘The tails of enc 
inmate are then drawn throogh the holes in the 
how andthe lid closed, so that half a dozen tails 
outside. Whenever Paddy wishes to play 
‘he toritehes each tail rapidly and successively, and 
masic begins and lasts as long as he likes. hen 
tired, he jast liberates the musicians till the next 
ime. ‘The are all Irish, and when the twitch- 
ing is smartly and skillfully done; the music is 


ice. — The ca nin beckoned to ws the 
there was such a 


ly than ‘ 

| izzi look. on his face that we knew be had 
ine new in his‘gourd.’ No sooner had we 
*y ached is side, than he throw back his head and 


ged in a soundiess laugh. 


is that Then his eye twinkled, he threw his rusty broad 


y, first 
wis in- 
is now 
self, ag 
ill hold 
leaking 
wh. In 
of the 
before 
in- 
least. 
or any 
Lmach 
May 
edding 


| whoee house canght fire lately 
neighbors ran up to he 


our great 
them 


and carried it pretty 
the old woman, ‘1 don’t belicve there's 
a house m Massachusetts could burn down clean- 


— 


Bruption of } 
The following account of the recevit jon of 
Mount is froma ent oF the 
don teh.” The eruption took place in the fore 
re stagted from Palermo, by the road, 
at Half pest 7 o'clock on Monday moruigg; Decem- 
ber 6, and towards sunset on the following day, ar- 
rived at Aderno, (144 Sicilian or 115 English miles 
from the capital) and thence, while changing horses, 
we had the first view of the eruption We could 
plainly discern the fiery stones a0 and falling. 
fat at that distance looking like sparks, A ball of 
fire seemed to roll up from the crater, swelling as it 
rose into the form of a vast balloon, from the top of 
which proceeded a blazing column, which, af length, 
burst at ifs summit, and fell in soft showers of slow- 
eniling fire.. Next we atragged for 
up thie mountain, and started @t 12 at 
The Taya light grew stronger as wé advan- 
ané_on turning a projecting point of the moun- 
tain, the crater and the upper ofthe stream of 
lava burst upon our sight in all its magnificence. 
We were now 4500 feet up the mountain, and 
about six titles distant from the crater. [ donot 
think it lodked gravider at any higher point. The 
wolcano was spouting out fire and red-hot stones to 
a prodigious height (fully twice as great as that of 
the cone, which is 1100 feet high) in a large co'- 
umn, 2? of the size of a martello tower, 
at the mouth of the crater, and distending, to @ 
enormous bulk, till at ite utinost height, it burst inte 
myriads of fiery fragments, those on the left being 
particularly conspicuous, because there was no*la- 
va there, and the red-hot stones contrasted with the 
dark side of the mountain. As they fell they, cast 
a bright glow on the snow, and each particular fiery 
fragment lighted up its own jon of the snowy 
surtace, while a colume of iliuminated steam arose 
wherever the hissing balls of fire sunk upon the 
ground. 
The higher we climbed the longer line we saw of 
lava; and after another hour and a half’s ascent we 


ightomg linked together, flashing slong the snow, 
but these as they ed fell into one another, 
and united in one wide meandeting lava flood An- 
other current swept down the hill-side with a state- 
lier march, the flood of fire occasionally overflowing, 
flinging a golden glare upon the surrounding snow, 
till at a distance of about two miles from its source 
it struck against a tall rock overhanging a shelving 
precipice, many hundred feet deep, and splitting 
iteelf on the roek into two divided torrents, lke the 
falls of the Rhine, at Scheffhausen ; it leaped in twin 
caecades of fiery flood sheer down into the gull 
of desdlation that yawned below. Occasionally we 
uid seo hage rocks spouted out from this fall of 
fire, and shot away in rate masses into the ra- 
ine, thandering along the blocks of old lava in the 
Val del pve, imto which this fresh stream poured, 
stretching like strmgs of burning beads along the 
distant s 
Whe first excitement which this sight, 
horribly beautiful,’ produced, had partially subst- 
ded, we began to feel the pinching cold insuffera- 
ble. Our feet were stony, as if all circalation bad 
departed, and on dismounting from our mules i 
wae witif great difficulty that we could stand. In- 
deed, no wonder, for we were within a few hundred 
feet of the line of perpetual snow, and the wind, 
though happily very moderate, cut through us like 
a razor, bringing water to our eyes, and freezing 
yur ears and noses. But any temporary ouleriags, 
any toil would have been amply repaid by the splen- 
Gor and magnificence of the majestic sight upon 
which we wero gazing. It is pleasant to know that 
the eruption has not caused, and is not. likely te 
cause, much damage, by reason of the desulate soi 
over which the laya ha this tune directed its course. 
It ia not expected to last much longer 


of arte er than that, for I scrubbed it with my ow n hands reached a plain of seeming sand and (being in fact, ; | 
sloth in that’s some consojatjon "Boston Calery, pulverized scorim,) of about a mile square in extent, Ka | 
ad en" and studded with genista or broom, the only plant commander of the Masvoo | 
at it is that grows. at this height, which was above that of 


Legion,” has been throwe over the wall by the Mor- | 
mon dignitaries. The last. number of the “Times | 
land Seasons,” the Mormon organ, publiehed at Nau- 
contains the following bull :— 

Notice.~The subscribers, members of the first 
sidency of the church of Jesus Christ of Later Day 
Sainw, withdraw the band of fetlowship from Gen. | 
John C. Bennett, as a christian, be having been labor- + 
ed with from time to time, to persuade him to amend 
his conduct, ee to no good effect. 
| {Signed by Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, ‘W. Law, 
land “nine members of the quorum”: and three 
bishops. 

it la said that General Bennett, recently etcommn- 
nicated by Jo Smith and other Mormens, threatens te 


3 here the Cassa del Bosco. Here the guides required us 


to stop, as it would be highly dangerous to proceed 
further during the might. e were, however, well 
content to halt m the position we had Row attained, 
as we enjoyed a complete view of the crater, and of 
the whole stream of lava from its source to the low- 
est depth it had yet reached. The cratar thus seen, 
resembied an enormous bow! briming over with mo!- 
ten metal, such as one sees in the carron foundries, 
which streamed down in cascades of living fire, aud | 
me it struck against some stupendous rock upon the 
| mountain side, and separated into various currents, 


No. 42 


of twisting and w: in rivulets of fire, snake-like, &@ th uf ing the rascalit 
along the surface the mountain ; so tortuogs in 
ty, ex its course that where the stream of lava was full ten @ Meee. 

ante in miles:long, no part of it had yet reached above two VeoexrTaRLe |vory.—lIt is aaid that the French dis- 


mules from its source in the voleano. 


, Along with the volume.of flame.incessautly 


| cOvery ships have introduced, from the South Secs,a 
| new vegetable, resembling the cocoa nat, but muca 


iemaliér. When the outer shell is removed, the inte- 


ited furth by the crater, we now heard at every burst 


. . jor presents the appearance, and possesses all the 
The like the roaring of ‘the agama | ies; of the In the manufacture of 
ioe louder to which ite wings adapted, tt is supposed thal 
at fifty outlet, whence it issued everand anon with fresh 
sever- the cughion ‘This wil like terrific peals. of thunder. Jn the sty Africa 
ntil at prodigious blaze of light we could not for some time discovery has been made, not far from Boussissi, of 
a vast perceive that the lava did not, ay we at first suppos an ancient bridge, Ley He thing, oe arch the 
; ed, brim over the lip of the cup, but ‘burst a | stream of the Oned iba, ic as given mee to 
have been produced blow, and the left eve through the side ofthe cone some G00 many speculations. It is in perfect preservation; and 


otruded some distance from the socket. 


ggomperison of the cement used in ite construction 
With that found im the ruins of Hippona, is ead to 
suggest an antiquity of not less than thirteen or four- 
teen centurices. 


of the 
1d does 
icence. 


the top, whence it gushed forth in‘an impetuous 
flood, and presently flowed in bubbling rovnels of 
liquid fire that ran along the ground, at first im nar- 


row streanie sOmctimes as fine as chains of forked 
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CHENANGO TELEGRAPH. 
Wednesday Morning, April 1839. 


Apel 
a letter to 


cepted an invitation to.visit 
Shakers at Waterviiet, eight north 
of this city,on Sanday lass We were 
kindly received and hospitably? enter- 
tained by them. But let me stat¢d a few 
general facts before I progeed to describe 
their mode of worship. .There are, in 
the state, about 1000 Shakers,-—about 
600 at New Lebanon, Columbia’ county, 
300 at Watervliet; and 100 at Grove- 


land, Livingston county. At eaclyof these 
places they all live as one family,—that 
is, their property, labor, earnings and 
living, are common stock. wil is en- 


at Watervliet. ‘Thess: dc- 
cupy and reside in sm dwelfin . Some 
over one half are females. The society 
own about 2000 acres of land, and their 
chief products are garden seeds. and 
brooms. ‘The females manufactare vari- 
ous articlos—among them bonnets beauti- 
fully woven and offine texture. They nei- 
ther know noracknowledgeany Auabands 
or wives—which, according to my no- 
tion, is the most. objectionable of all 
their rules and regulations! ‘Whenever 
any one desires to join their jedtiety, 
they take an inventory of all his proper- 
ty, and appropriate it to the ce B- 
efit. And whenever any ote, ta 
leave them, they the same 
property, or its levit’ ianey.— 


Their dwellings are plain but ofthe very 
neatest appearance, inside and’ out.— 


Their shops and every thing about them & 


are of the same description. They, have 
one house for public worship, about 
30 by 50 feet. Itis a low, plain build- 
| ing-- Moveable benches compose the 
seats. ‘The flooris as smooth as glass. 
Two ofthe four families attend worship 
in the forenoon, and two in the after- 
noon. We attended during the. day.— 


The ceremonies varied 


When we entered the hogiaaaanee 
seated with their hands 
the males at oneénd of therpom and 
the females at the other... They nemain- 
ed-so for 10 or 15 minutes, when they 
rose. simultanéously, put back, their 
benches,and formed in columns or rows, 
10 or 11 in length, the two sexes facing | 
each other, and five or six deep—one | 
row standing immediately behind anoth- 
er. The oldest members, male and fe- 
males, occupied the front rows... All the 
females had plain white pocket handker- 
chiefs, partly folded, lying across their 
left arms. At the head of the gow, the 
feet 
at the foot about 15 feet, earh 
ing hack, one to the right, 
to the teft. "There they stood” perlectly 
silent for a few moments, when an elder- 


ly man stepped out between the rows at | 


the head, and made a few remarks & 
bout their duty to serve God, Seu. very 
similar to what’ is often heard at meet: 
ings of other denominations. *-Maving 
taken his original station, they all sang 
together, with a very loud voiee, very 
rapidly and with great effect. A few 
more remarks were then made by anoth- 

er speaker, when the males pulled off 
their coats, and all prepared to marclr 


rings of them—one within the other.— 
In the centre of all were sit fa: 
isimilar position. These struck up a 

}song, when they all started and. matched 
jround and round, at a quick step, the 
|rings moving indifferent directions. — 
They all held theirhands m. front, and 

kept them continually in motion,ap and 

|down. This was continued some five 
| minutes, when their singing ceased and 
all stopped for a moment or twe.* Another 
song was sung, and they went: round:e- 
gain and again, ata much quicker pace, 
all keeping time with their musi¢, and 
occasionally clapping their hands ip 


concert. They stopped akajn. Amoth- 
er song, and round androu theySvent, 


they all facing thi 


arith 


go round and round as before> 
time they were all in motion—the twelve 


and dance, forming two and two—two & 


about twice as fast as an ord ary walk, | 


i stationed in the ¢ £0. going 
lround and round ip ale. *Whey 
were dressed as nearly alike as possible, 
The males, with their broad brims, their 

light colored coats. of peculiar fashign, 
and the females, with their plain bonnete, 
their muslin caps without borders, 
plain white handkerchiefs covering 
necks and shoulders, and their 
de of pressed butternut or snuff olor, 
precoated a very singular appearante.— 
During the time of worship, however, 
their hats and bonnets were thrown amide. 
ceremonies were going on, 
and eves while they were dancing, I 
isaw five or sx who seemed to. be in the 
greatest conyulsions—cramping, jerking, 
and bending forwards and backwards as 
lif in the greatest agony. Sonte of them 
whirled round like atop. young 
| female whirled in her tracks, and with 
surprising velocity, more than fifty times | | 
lround. could not learn much im rela- | 
} tion to this part of the ceremony ; but I 
| believe they consider it a special visita- 
ition of the spirit. Altogether) it was @ 
eurious spectacle; and howéver mueh 
some may think they should Jlaugh at it 
Ican assure them that po right singel 
person, if present, would feel like laugh- 
ter or levity. Inno case, dida male.and 
| female moye side by side. After alltheir 
various ceremonies, which octupied’ an 
hour and ahalf, the meeting was dismiss- 
At the close of the afternoon service, 
we were invited to visit one of their dwel- 
lings, which we did. About 110 com-; 
posed that family. We visited Various 
apartments, and took the liberty of con- 
versing freely with the inmates—our gal- 
lantry preventing us frem slighting the 
young Shaker. gitis!. All were civil and 
courteous —quite frée in conversation.— 
There were certainly some faces. quite 
too pretty among them, to livea fife of 
celibacy! Every thing about the house 
was neat, and in the finést order, 
I have thus- given a basty sketeh of 
what I saw among the Watervliet Sha- 
kere. Many things of minor interest to 
the general reader have beew nécessarily 
| omitted. As a society, I think I can 
safely say that the Shakers are prover- 
bial for their honesty, industry, neatness, 
economy, and hospitality. I believe them 
to be sincere in their mode of worship. 


believe they enjoy themselves yery 
well. And while} do not endorse their 


doctrines or ceremonies, I say naught 
against them, So much for the Shakers. | 


| 
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I 
hei r 
worship. I do , 
With a of gentlemen, 
of the ac- 
wer mentbers_ 
| 
| 
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alike, and all have an equal pt 
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17. Days: Later from, England. . — 
JERUSALEM —At the Monthly Concert).in “Park 
[Krom the N, ¥, Gazetteof Wednesday.) street. church, Boston, last Monday evening, Dr. 
DST DISASTROUS INTELLIGENCE. 1038. OF ||| Anderson, one of the Secretaries of the Am. Board of 
“AMERICAN, PACKET GHIPS, XND|'| Missions, commenicated the following intelligen @ 
packet ship Cambridge, Capt. Butsley, ar- Mr. Whiting writes from Jerusalem thet thé pre. 
live having left pects of Bishop Alexander and Mr Ewald th on 
dn the ult. By thie arrival we have re- directing their attention more particajariy to the 
ived London to the evening af the ||| Three Jewish Rabbine had declared 
ved our papers their belicf and the Whole Jewith cons 
and Liverpool papers to the 10th, he in- musity are rmed, and have commenced open oj 
Migence is in the extreme, and pro- 
ced a feeling throug 


position to the converts. So strong ie their oppésitioa, 
pely seen equalled in intenseness. A tremen. ||; between Christianity aud Judsism—eometimes 


Tue Fourrercres or Mesa 
The correspondent of the Salem Locomosite writing 
from Northampton, alludes as follows to.the 
ity of Fournerites establiahed at that 
‘About two males out of town iea CoM of 
Socialists, or @¢ommunity founded on the .of 
Fourier. ‘They own a place of about 200 acres, which 
they cultivate, and also carry on the silk business. 
The company is divided into shares of £100 each; any 
one can join by purchasing a share, and subseribing te 
their rules. bach one is required to labor tour hoarse 
per day for the benefit of the concern. They. recog. 
nize no laws bat their own, aii religion and ministers 
are denounced as heretical, and the marriage ceremony 
is performed without the aid of a-minister, witness,or | 
any Other accompaniment incident to this ceremony 
m other communities.’ 


SPECIAL MESSAGE; 
To the Ohurehin Philadelphia : 

All the members of that branch of the Charth oF 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, which is located im 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who are desirous of doing 
the will of Heaven, and of working out their own Bale 
vation, by keeping the laws of the celestial kingdom, 
are hereby instructed and counseled to remove from 
thence without delay, aad jocate themselves in the 
ity of Nauvoo, where God has 2 work for them to ac- 
this 29th agreca- 

ne at Nauvoo, this day of May, 1843, 
bie to the instructions of the iret 
By order of the Quorum of Twelve. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
of the 


out the city that we have | that these supposed converts have since vacillsted 
yas gale or rather hurricane swept over England | || refuge in the houses of Messrs. Ewald and Nicolayeon, 
athe night of the 6th January, and filled the | Fae then returning agein to their friends. It is be 
Role coast as well as the interior with the most lieved that many of the Jews are secret believers is 

disaster and distress. {| Ubriatiacity, but itis no easy matter to break away 
No lees than three of noble packet ships thie evel it 
ye yielded to this terrific war of the elements. 


| they havc found po less than thirty-siz Jews who hee 
Oxford, Bt. Andrew and Pennsylvania are |} avowed their inclivation towards Christimity: Ove 


and in the case of the latter a fnghtful lowe Of |} great reason of the slow progress of the conversion 
bis added to the calamity. The death of her |} the Jewish nation to the Christian faith, is belie ved, 
mamender, Capt. Smith, bas spread a éra] | f by thoee who have bad most to do with Jewish Mix. 
mm. over the cogimanity. Every that sions, to be the cruel treatment which they have gen- 
domitable daring and skilifal seamanship could rece!ved from the fands of 
pfor the preservation of these vessels, Wan'done the globe. “A change Of ‘feeling,’ more 
thei sorte tf and the bold avorable to the Jews, ig now in pr aad greator 
of the tase on this try: expected 
occasion, seem to have been the theme of praise P 
pi admiration in England. Capt. Bursley and his | 
lant.crew are spoken of in the highest termes. 
p their coolness and good conduct it is to be as- | 
bed that she has returned in 
The passengers who perished on Penn- 
wanin, were Edw. L. Parsons, of the firm of 
ons & Hughes; Thos. J. Bartow, china and 
wekery dealet; Mr. Douglass, carpet dealer, of 
firm of Thompson & Co., ind a géntleman be- 
win in New Granada’ 
e born from Capt, Bursley, that the lament- 
p Smith was killed on deck by the rolling of a 
weask, and was afletwards washed from the 


The details of this awful storm will be found at 
th in the following columns. Indeed we de- | 
Me nearly our whole available space to these 
particulars—to the excfusion of al- 
wt. every thing else prepared for the pars 


Richards, Clerk. 
> 


For Navvoo—Last evening a caravan of siz im | 
mMense wagons, containing some eight or ten families | 
of Mormons, psseed our office, bound for the city of j 
Nauyoo. We learned that they were from Wayne | 
County in this State; they were well provided for 4 
journey, with beds, bedding, utensils, &c., 
aad imtended prosecuting the entire distance to Nam- 
Yoo, by land — Buffalo Economist, 25th. 


| From the N. Y, Evening Sjar. | 


DEATH RILEY. 

We regret to learm “Csptain James Riley 
died on. the 15th som board of his brig, the 
William Teli, bound Magadore, in the 63d 

ear of his ege. 
Captain Riley was extensively known 
country aud in Europe,as the author perspaal 
narrative of great interest, connected with his 
shipwreck and captivity among the wild Arabs on 
the southern e@ast of Africa,and his extraordinary 
perils, sufferings and adventures. On the first 


a rance of the book it Was sup; by many 
io beer a mere romance, work of 
Judah Paddock was Published, had been 
Wrecked nearly in the same place, and suffered se- 
Yerely among the sevages of that egest, and®t cor- 
roborated many of Capt. Riley's details. We te 
member,in parucolar,how little eredence was given 
to his declaration,that his excessive sufferings had 
go reduced him that he weighed but sixty pounds, 
it is rather singular, thet after his escape ftom 


the Arabs, and the kindness shewn to him by Mr. 
Wiltshire at Magadore, Captain Riley has since, 


Tue Mougmoss.—T'wo Mormon elders recently 
visited Cincinnati and delivered addresses. They have | 
furnished the editor of the Republicamtith the fol- 
lowing information in relation to City of Nau- 
yoo | 

«It was commenced, by the Mormons then a 
smali village of some houses, in November, 1839, and 
such. lize been its rapid growth that it now contains & 
population of 10,000 , and the sumber is rapidly | 
increasing. 200 miles above St Louis, upon the 
Mississippi river, at the head of the Desmojaes 
They have two extensive steam saw mills, 
steam flouring);mill—a tool a 


oh company considerable | 
— with the exception of a few years in which he wealth from 4 dabire, England, whe 
Treasurer resided in Ohio, constantly traded to that port. ing the manalactare of the English Chinaware. They | 


He wes tamil jth ite commetce, we may sey 
nearly the’@ntire monopoly, was a favorite 
with the authorities of that place, yet his destiny 
seemed to havéjed him. voyage after voyage to 
approach the game coast, the same ‘*merchant- 
marring rocks,"’ the same inhospitable moyntains 
of sand, so long the scenes of his anguish and 
acute sufferings. He must have been trading from 
this country to Magadore for the last twenty-five 
years. Of late his health hasbeen declining, his 
robust frame seemed to have given way to disease, 
and he finally.eank under it, removed from his 
family and friends. 

Captain Riley'in many respects was au extra- 
ordinary man—be had a strong mind, great energy 
and perseverance of character, not easily daunted 
by danger, was grateful to the last for the kind- 
ness shown to him in adversity, 
many excelicnt traits of eheracter.. His work, 
which may be considered ag an authentic detail, } 
has had a wide circulation, and bas always been 
considered a very intereating Marrative, 


| have manv extensive public buildings in the course of 

construction, besides the famous temple, and there 
are a very large nuaiber of good houses and stores in 
the progress of construction.” 


the funds for the relief of the sufferers by the 
j ‘ate fire in Hudson, acknowledges the receipt of 
| “oelve wagon loads of provisions, beds and cloth- 
ing, with 46 livesheep, from the United Society 
(of Suaxxns, New-Lebanon, Hencock, &c. 
and a further from Watervliet, per steam- 
boat. The chiéfities of this distinguished society 
are never stinted, and Hudson has heretofore wit- 
nessed their munificence when trains of wagons 
have been emptied on her docks, to supply the 
wants of the distreased in other places. The ex- 
ample set by the Shakers in such cases is abeve 
gil praise. 


Tue Morgsuons in Sateu.—Mormonism is ad- 
vancing with a perfeet rush in this city, just at pre- 
sent. Several of the ENers tave a descent 
upon us, and the way they use their lungs isa cau~ 
tion to the Bulls.of Bashan. Meetings have been 
holden now ‘very frequently for several days past, 
antl crowds flock to listen to the strange doctrines of 
the ‘ Latter Day Saints.’ How many new converts 
they make, we bin not learned, but vindetetand 
that the whole number of those who have “ome 
over to the faith, is about eighty. Elder Adame 
appears to be the great gun. — Salem (Mase) Reg- 


ster. 
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A New Metnoe or Cavtame Vreseis-—Quite STILL MORY 
recently, the Lords Cemmissioners of the Britien Ad- | Amenica,— We have latwly looked over “draw. lo ~A young 
miralty submitted invention to a committee of ings made py a troveller, recently returmid Prom Cen- fth and Sixth man street, be 
master at Woolwich, that promises to | trai Amori the pring of | ween Fi ixtl streets, Southwark, 
accomplish all that cowld be desired in. respert to the | by trateter, wh member of the Methodist church, known as th 


security of life and from able thar even there Academy, in Fou streets near Atch, on 
don concession bp on & rece and Citie - They have the 

burat in a lad 


char- evening of Wedn ¥, the 25th ult.. arose fro 
aeter, bul TVSUCH Ota more her bed ander relia: excitement, and be 

A series of experiments inati pteve | perfect. Tie principal of these ace bega 
that no caulking called Chichen, siteated in the midst. vas to pray. The religious exercises, with 


almost midwa v7 between tlie two tops workings of her Own imagination, produce 
a of the Dyrar wits. resembling thoge which Mr. Mephens such a state of excitement im her mind ag 
giously adhesive, }] met with in either places, und’ Whiehs’ he nowjectured threw her into a trance, in which Condition sh 


will part to te the badges of public buildiags. this travelier ac- has remained siner yesterday week, insensib] 
joined tually found swiaselve edifices in a state of tolerable 


, to every object ana event around her. Dann 
Two of oily wood, dificult preservstion. Among them Was bne differing from that peried she has partaken of no food exce 
to glue stuck together by the new. erticie, ap- the rest in pt a circular form, wad In being such aliment as thin gruel, which her fr; 
plied in boili state, could not be separsted on the rounded at the top, In 4 Manner Mewht rese mb) ing attendants fo th riends ¢ 
ortificial line of union. They were tried. with He walls, and floore, covered force er mouth between h 
and scrows in 4 testing frame, and the powemef an With bard cors cosition bearing a high Whish, colored clenched teeth. Such a long period of unco 
draulic engine to the extent of nineteen toneexeried interior walis. sc alptures in bas re fief, sténe Tings for sciousness and abstinence has had no apparer 
——but they were not sundered. The ehsim, broke, yet cre hanging of layye doors, and vious atker eviden- effect upon her health; she breathes re 
on the closest inapection, ao relatation .of the of art and skal in the constrr@tion of habitahons. 
We daderstand titu it is the mtdntion of Me. Norman, 
half in diameter, was applied, which aleo broke under in to an accotnt efhis 


het gular! 
her respiration is similar to that of a person in 


deep sleep, and her cheeks and lips have } 
glow and hue of health, the ruddy coler 

which, added to a face possessing regularity 
feature, gives her an extremely mteresting 
beautiful appearance. ‘The only metion that h 
been observed during this length of time | 
those around her, is a movement of the head 
which is turned occasionally from one side 

the other as she lies upon her back, and a rapi 
rolling of the eyeballs undér the closed [ids. 


astrain of twenty-one tone. ina ward, no dispovery fj ¥isit (o Yucatan, afd ceseripdon of these cenous re. 
is yet made of the exact resisting power of this extra- || M2ins.—fbe, Port. 


_ a She has now heen eight days in this singn! 

CRUEL TiCS oF Heatnesiew following are state, and seems ne nearer restoration 

This canthing material is made India rubber, and tacts, Of a letter received by the af the state of consciousness than at the time ot + 
dissolved in It 


.§ London. Mismighary Society, from the Rey. Rebert | first attack, though yesterday one of her a 

naptha. neither an expen 
When email missionaries it W eastern tendants heard indistinctly, some 
joints well Kumasi, Fob, ‘Theres gee. | thing about her brother, which made ther 
edges are plentifully coated with the hot rye believe that the fit of unconsciousness waeee 
then pi 40 the ribe jn the usual manner. (Jamuary) owe of the King's atighterd didde and acon. its termination. She has been visited by fiy 
tommar made during which three poor creaimres wore. or six physicians, though it. is not. know 
hwttaed inte eternity in the shape of sactifigee, one 0 to what they ascribe her present conditio 


whose saw drag the) whether the effect of physical or mental caus 
| Common Oa Sunday, the 9th, Sher preaching, | 


an The “true believers,” many of whem hav 
executed afew minutes previously. Hie natural causes, and believe that her spirit j 


lo off, and one of the 1 communing with the blessed inkabitants 
4 gaged in cutiing off a part of cle will Sex honed on another werld, and that she will be able to mak 
On the l3ththe. old didd. In Conse. some strange revelations on her recovery, 
quence of w large Custem was made. Dari 


period to which many of them look forward with 


ng 

theday. 12 persons wer | the feelings of anxious hope. Whatever may hav 
Pushing of a knife through the ¢ eek of Ohe poor crea- been. the ww rodece 
wre prevent her from cursing the King, "Phie was wate d and continue 


a done almoat instantaneously, ster whi this singular effect, there is one thing certain | 
bade were tied bebind her Back, Lise tha that the facts detailed by her friends prey ry atill, 
in examining a number .of specimens of the anti. | 1 for tome time natil executed. On the l7th iwo to her present ‘condition, are strictly to be d risir 
We: on his late visit to Yueatan. Mr. N. cheeks, their hands fastened by iron etaples logs of | Ledge. itore 
travelled in the imterior of theeountry, and sojourte’| | saw the head of one of them struak off. His Nex 
ed several days at Tchechen, and other places never} blood served to beamesr the King’s drum, His - whic 
visited by Stephens and Catherwood, and abound- | § heart was then taken out and aleo one of bis ribe all re haif 
ing i the most interesting relics of an aboriginal | which was done in the sight of asurxitor. They guag 
race, as well as in yet undecayed by ull he Laat res 
time, and attesting a ar advanced in civili BONE On. the 10 h, 
which we saw, are of the | Feeding day carned by an individual with 26 ima ki 
most surprigifi@eharect¢r They are uniformly ex- eoncern as. a butcher’s boy would carry the head of a the 
cutedipor an hard stone ; and when we | sheep in England. On the 73d a fire broke ent, which 
remember Wage of ironhas been discover- | Spon. extinguished Scarcely was that done, how. rest 
eain that cogntry, and that tiiese elaborate works |) when a house in another part of the took 
meve been .compassed with instruments not more | Garing which time thé wind blew sirong, here 
Pfinished er finer than sh ed stone, our wonder | the fire spread and burnt down of the Blate 
is extite@ at the hardy anid ‘unwearing industry that | tbickly populated part of the tom Incee- to be 
Baye wrought suchstupe scene before ; the fire mged with incredinie | been 
imperfect tools. Mr. Norman’s designs of the great was aty heart-ending to see yard Only” 
Te a Tchecheuar edifice,400 feet in length, and retresting before) the 3th wba of conse. her 
lety of mounds ard monumérits which’ he qaeare died, and Were-sent inte. | 
digeovered alinost concealed by masses of tangled World to scoompany him, five of Wied 
and exuberant yegetation, age-framght with the deep- | and six heads were lying togethey ef one Ome 16 | ittle | 


est terest to the antiquariam and enqurier. It is Our reception 
his iitention,; we believe; to send them to one of the yet the wittegge 
northern maseums, in the absence of any 


O. Bee, 


pertory of euriesities in this state, — 


* 
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has avery sweet tooth, when he is 
Vowel and wout drink, mix molasses or 


coarse brown sugar in the weiter: he will 
en drink freely, 


THE. SLEEPING PREACHER. 


(The following secouns of a littl girl, 
rmed the “Sleeping Preacher,” is copied 
rom the Vergennes Gazette. Her 
6ome analogy to the OC Rachact 
Baker, which occurred in the chy of Néw- 
York Same years since; but ifthis ac. 
ount is not exaggerated, and we fave na 
ta think it is, her sleeping faculties, — 


al 


ler from perfect Wakefirlne 

is that b eyes are closed, and 
she commences speaking withour Gistover- 
ing syortoms of uneasiness; at Ohers,eha 
Beans and throws her head and | 


than 
inue bout from side fo side like one ip restless 
rtain Tha few Monente. she becomes 
egar till, then, sometiines sitting, at Cthess 
be d riving, ebe pronounces in 


Which Varies in levigth from an hour and a 
Half, to twenty or thir 3 


matical error, she 
imakee the slightest mis 
th jhersell instantly, Someti 
Pretty soon ; bat if dist 
ts quite wild, end the 


a2 
= 


her frantic. If Kept -perfecily 
her meeting she will eleep, &pperently for a 
ittle time, (hen open her eyes and appear 
usual; and is perfectly unconscious of 
sees while slic is ig 


5 


ptodaim then te jou.” Ste 


a 
plays before her audience the glories tc 
“epfier the horrore of the grave, ana 
“the agopiesef second death,” end while 
terrore of God's wrath, 
will false taice io the highest pita 
Hee Get with great force 
the is near ; Lut whe 
syenking @ Savionr’s love, her voice: 
nil melody awd: softness. She enire 
the getelest beseeching 
not to slight the |orely Jesus,” she ‘a 
times melie her nudiente into tears, 
when epeaking of The. great 
of bis perfections and big absolute on 
ment, she will shout Rejoice for 
Lord God omnipotent peigneth.”.. Her 
trines ate those of school.” 
sinners .it at to she 
to Heaven or Hell; chat has provided 
Btededen', aud sent forte invitation Sy 
tut they are free to choose op refuse, Sha 
saye God is so good, he will not forte yom ra 
th you ta choose’; 
if you choose Heaven, you must be prepa he: 
for ithere by a life of repentause and 
your voices’ muat he turned bere AR 
praieew of the Moet High, or you er 
ein io the music of the heavenly 
tne all wise God knows that if-you we up: 


Heaven egsinst your will you c nol 


rleet aud the 
discourse, and does not do her justice 


wny mesne, After she had done preg 
ing elie read the “ Awakened by 


nels sound, My eoul in bonds ef 
found,” &e,” enying it she left-our 
4th verse, did when ehe had finished, 
enid ** you tiny Omi the 4th verse.” ‘Its 
then sung by a larze chvir singers, am 
she Ae wee) provounced the benediction 
There were many people, and they mal tbe 
so much noise in fetiring, thet she gory elo 
little wild; hit after while we 
heritd gotubed with and she ple 

not awake until we had retired some tis by 
‘The moat remarkablé thing of all is, ts the 
she conducts fractly as if she sax, 
her eyes aro tightly closed. She will 
about the house ae well ae if awake—vw wi 
4 tel pieces of money shown to her—is 
* sible of the presence of strangers, and ie 
shen te leave the room, If cha 
for ber, she will torn it, a6 quick 
thongh she saw through your design, die 
busheen found impossible ever to get | 
chait away from which she rove, when cor 
menecing-her sermons, even though she h 
stepped some distance from it, she will a1 oh 
and replace it, or if near enough. will read 
and hold of Her 
hearing at such times sesine to be wondem® 
fully other thinge might ad 

more manvelions but I forbear: I fe 
Ihave you with my lon 
; farrative, Somegpople sre so infatuatel 
tothink her divimaly inspired. have. 

such thoughts, nor friends ; but 


ig phenomenon, and what cannot be ae 
counted for—nerh. 


tig a disease, Di 
1. ig often atyour 


8; you will havé thi 


4 
3 
4 
a: 
* 
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op” 


t hae been carefu y concesi 


She knows that she falls asleep 
moch easiér then others do, and thet she 


« 


her sleep. 


would as Shon as she Commenced ; His at- 
from ber. 


teinpting to leave her, add the nolee made 


tie by the multitade, seensed to distress ter.— 

Sis. sometimes teike. This is & great affliction. We motioned for siletice, and it Was soon 

ofthe to her, and Causes her many Once stil! - when rising from her @eat, she went 
e, and 


ead once only che prayed after her sermon 
-rand those that heard her prayer, said 


it surpassed any thing they ever heard, 
think her chitd of uncomeion obser 


on. I wish that [might have been a sten- 
ographer, that Tmight have given you ber} 
discourse; I attempted to take 


Nil while 
ath, tlre 
pital 


down some of it, but-could not write much, 


yation and very interest —-though I wanted so nigeh to look at her. The 
first sppesrance is not manner is every thing 
‘een sessing, I think she possesses a uncome written every word, it would give y 

mon share of ¢ensibility. faint idea of the performance. I could not} 
ing Spent sev- descfibe her oratory. One must see and 
interested with her. She does nor profese site to siddlike oné addresring large av- 
hie lo be pious, nor do the family encourage Jience, and speaks #0 distinctly that those 
an amiable, out of doote, with the 
| Some, th most affecting ¢ she will wi of their 
vitations she has committed to memory.— laying her 
se. persone, I think, betray their igno- while © 
lorte yon and folly. is impossible for an closed eyelide, she 
ose’; that ie acquainted with her, ta think in heert rending fot 
prepe ner capedble of feigning. | am well acquain- thinge, bat I am event by any And 
ind ted with the family in which) she resides, 

re tome ana Nave had sl) the particulars of ker in- 

(eresting case, from their own fipe. And 
yp worl family whose word may be depended 
yu wer I have seen her myself in four 
uld nol for I do wot know what elee tocald 
Sabbath evening, forseeing that there * 
would be & erowd, we inviied in one or two 


pres 
ed 
te of 


clergymen and told Mary we were going to 
have a meeting (& we intended to have one 


THE DAGUERROTYPE. 
The Dagnerrotype is destined. to high pure 
poses. It is one of the mdst brilliant disco- 
veries the mind of man has ever conceived and 
compassed.. That light should be its own his: 
torian anJ draftsman, is indeed a sublime con+ 
ception. Its perfection is unapproachable by 
human hand, and its truth raises. it high above 
all language, painting, or poetry. « It is the 
first universal language, addressing itself to all 
who possess vision, and in characters alike 
understood in the courts of civilizatiou and the 
hut ofthe. savage. The pictorial language 
Mexico, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, are now 
superseded by reality. In the hands of the 
Traveller, the Missionary, or the Ambassador, 
it may be the agent to disseminate truth tothe 
uttermost parts of the earth; and as a histor 
cal record, it will outlast the existence of lam: 
, without fear of change or danger ® 
ming obéolete. What would we now give 
to see before us the realities of past history,— 
to see Jerusalem with its dazzling temple 
when it contained its nine millions of inhabr- 
tants,—to seé encamped the hosts of Israel, of 
to behold the city of thé Ceesars, opiie armies 
of Alexander! 
What high and exalted impulses wou 
then stimulate us when we beheld these assuty 
ances of what man had been, or had achieved! 
The theme possesses an inexhaustible mine® 
tnterest, and any thing connected with the ar 


ifehe did mot. speak.) She was delighted, 
helped and. others to bring in the 
chaire, and wae as bright as any one pres- 


eft out! 
ished, 


its ent... We did not expect much that she 
Bos, [a Would preach, ag she seldom. does two 
‘HOUR nights in succession Mr. B. the clergyman 
re (being instructed by Capt. C. to wateh her 
closely and to desist if she showed eymp- An Upaionr 
persue tons of drowsiness) after most of the peo- 
ome tind, ould, COMMENCES ‘fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
by reading hymo, which was sung; he Judge Lynch, 
then prayed, and then sung again. He Court. ‘Sam,’ said the judge; ‘I suppose you 
‘HOUR went'on to meke aome remarke in rather khow the Jory has brought you'in guilty of mur- 
he wilh low tone of ‘voice, ag Bhe appeared to be der.” “Yes, Judge, thatar a fact, no mistake!’ 
ake—VERR wide awake, sua attending to the meeting § Court; “No help for it, E believe. Have you any 
with great earnestness, - The next moment Shoice about the time, Sam!’ Prisoner: ‘No, | 
acne ave got to anged, when it ie done. ve 
quick most brearbless silence—and every eye hed my fife any how. This 
leat wae upon ber. She appeared to Bevery thi of judge know 
yéetiess for some minutes; finally she got 
berg. oot of her little chair, pushed away & lady y ‘Mr. Sheriff,” said the jodge, ‘will this day four 
che hd that was. sitting on whe sofa, and took the § weeks come on Sunday?’ ‘No sir,’ seid the efter- 
Seat hereelf by the side of Capt. C. (to ‘that cant be possible.’ ‘You had betier look 
pent oat Bawhom she ie much attached; though her dif- § at the Almanac,’ said the judge, 1 dont wish to 


idence prevents her discovering -it, except 


make any judicial mistakes.’ Having become sat- 
when she is asleep.) Our houee by this 


genase ished that the hanging day would come round at 


= wonde} thn’. was crowded, and & great. many were § proper period, it ealeulated by weeks, he 

might Qo is round the windows, that ceuld not get ded to inquire if that day four weeks woald suit 
ne in, I presusie that there were two hun- § ‘Sem as well as any other, to be hanged on.— 
»>my lon 


dred in thé Neuse. Directly she began, 
without. rising, “Except a man be born a- 
gain he caonet enter the kingdom of God.” 


At the sound of her voice there. was a 
geh¢eral to eee her. My husband 
rose with the intention of opening the door 
into the hall, as he had promised that he 


He was assured that any ye Friday, which 
was an unlucky day would be perfectly agreeable. 
‘Now Sam,” said his honor, ‘have you va thing 
to aay why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced upon yout’ ‘Not much,” was the reply; 
‘if | owe any body I forgive the debt; and if ‘any 
body owes mé any ee they may ‘pay it to my 
wife.’ ‘And may God ha¥e mercy on your sou!,’ 
said the judge, and he burst into a flood of tears. 
‘Sam,’ was subsequently hanged aetording to ap- 


onitmen 


infataatet 
have. 
ie; 
not be ae 
ease. Di 
ll the 


gy 


ig of corresponding value.—Jour. of Com. 


From the Rechelle? Pasi. 
| _Mormontsu.—When -we were favored with a sight 
| of one of the earliest copies of the Book of Mormon. 
|in which we made some strictures which caused 
the prophet Joe Smith to swear vengeance against us a 
dozen years , we httle imagined that we should 
now be receiving such intelligence froma city founded 
and ed by the votaries of his new religion 
Aa Mormons have found a new book called the 
Book of Abraham: It purports to have been written 
by that patriarch, and is said te have been found in the 
| Catacombs of Egypt by an English travciler whe 
brought it away with eleven mummies, Joe Smith is 
engaged in translating this book for the ’ Times and 
Sea, ns,’ as the r is called, which 1s priuted in 
the Mormon city of Nauvoo, liinois,” 
aay. ey it be said that there is no delusion so 
gross may not secure votaries ! 


FOR Mey insert tt in your|m 
Cabinet 
Take a slice of wheat bread and moisten |e 
it with eugar of lead,—not haying that et |im 
hand, water, satersted with pearlash, will 
anewer in its place. Whea the bread pete 
Gry renew or moisten it againe—~For mosti 
Venomous bites, sach as rattlesnakes, take! 
of sweet oil, 


Bucks County, 1637. 
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| To the Hon. Representative in Congress 


from the State of New-York. 


Respected Friend, | 

We feel it our duty to address you and honorable colleagues 
from this State, and’ respectfully solicit yout support in behalf of our religious 
claim for exemption from militia duty, which is set forth in a Memorial to Con- 
gress, from the Members of the United Society (called Shakers.) _ Our Memorial 
to the Legislature of this State having failed, we have now no other resource but to 
apply to Congress, You will doubiless readily acknowledge, that among all 
those rights held sacred by Americans, the right of conscience stands preeminent ; 
and that every individual has a just and equitable claim to this right. We there- 
fore hope and trust you will have the goodness to advocate this right in behalf of a 
religious Society whose conscientious principles are peace and.good will to all 


mankind, and who cannot on any occasion, or in any manner, aid or abet the cause — 
of war and bloodshed. j 


Should you wish any further information on thié subject, we would beg 


leave to refer you to our Memorial to the Legislature of this State, and the report 
made thereon—a copy of which we have forwarded to the Attorney-General. 


CALVIN GREEN, 
STEPHEN MUNSON, 
DAVID OSBORN. 


But though it be perfectly safe (go inte the cold bath in the carliegy 
Stages of exercise, nothing more dangerous than this.practire, after e@ 
ercise has produced profuse perspiration, and terminated in lan an 
fatigue ; because, in such is not only 

y, but the system parts more casi)? portion that remains. 
the great heats of summés, Pe, Pranktin,) there is nod 
fee in bathing, however warm we may he; ip Tivers whieh have been th 

ighiv warmed bg ths sun. 


The healthy and the vigorous, who resart to the cold bath, on secounte¢ 
its cleansing and bracifg effects, may continue in it, with anfety, for 
considerable time. But, to strengthen and give elasticity to the soli 
arta, every thing depends upon the sudden im ion of the cold. 

primary effect will be weakened or frustrated by remaining in the bet 
till the water feels warm, s0 that the pressing or vibrating action on 
nerves at length ceases! The most'proper time of bathing 


Pram Wiltich’s Lectures Regimen. 

athing in rivers, as well the wifectual for ev Ppose 

ees = the bec it washes away impurities from the surtace, hw 

the cutaneous vessels for a dye perspiration, and increases the ay ue 

of the bload. For-these Peasons, icatinat be too much reogt 

only to the infirm and debilitated, under certain pe 

to the healthy. Tbe apprehension.of bad consequensts fram the coldness 

of the water, is, in realtty, ; for, besides that it 

strenethe , effect, by its astringent property, the cold sensation 

itself barttul, 

eee popular opinion, that it is safar to. go perfectly cool = the water, 

is founded on erroneous notions, and sometimes productive of mjurious 

Thus, persons, heated and beginning to perspire, often 
to wait-on the edge of the bath antil they are perfect 


Ung ing is, when 
dden chillness that 1s stomach is not employed in digestion; as in the = - 
dangerous is generally imputed from three to four hours after dimer, morning or foteugon, 

in truth, it arises from going 
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We hereby Certify, That 


and maintains a legal residence in the Town ef Hancock, County of. Dorkehine 
and State of Massachusetts, and has been received as a covenant member of our 
Samily, (being a branch of the United Society called Shakers, ) situate in said 
Hancock ; and having submitted himself to the orders, rules and r 


said Society, we hereby acknowledge him as a member and brother rogg yortid 


with our said family, and under its care and protection. 


State or MAssAcHuUSsETTs, 88. 

This Certifies, That A was returned 
in our last valuation, ond assessed in our Town, County, Highway and School 
taxes, all of which have been duly received ; and that the said 


is is considered as aresident of this Town. 


Hancock, Berkshire Co. 


in a we staté o the 
ges, in plethoric habits, and 


Curious AsrronomicaL Tuxorny.— We the-follow. 
ing on the authority of Mr. Arago, the eminent French a& 
tonomer: If we place, in a horizontal series 
figures, of which the law ie evident, each doubling the pre- 


Cold Bath is, however, 
lungs, in all complaints of the bre 
very corpulent individeals ; im al the lukewarm beth may, 
if duly modified. produce effects 1, 
‘ftir Bohs. Experience informs exposing the naked 
fer a short time, to an agreeably cool] cold air, we perceive ef- 
fects somewhat similar to those produced b the cold bath ; arly 
that Of a pleasant sensation of heat, diffused over the whole body, after 
having again dressed. There little this 
Deckston ; for, in a place where we already feel a certain degree of cold 
our usual dress, the sepsation of it will not be mech mcreased if Bag 
may pleo be remarked, that, with the whole body 
have much. less to appretiend from the effects of cold, by 
Paporing Or keeping one pert of it less covered than another. 

A Spacious apartment, with open windows, may serve every purposéof 
Moving in the And here I would mend to ene 
a iiterary pursuits, to wa eads uncov- 
| in even im the coldest air, as being@simple and excel- 
Heat, strengthening the head, and removing those 
| from intense thought and ion. 


7 

Mercury, Venus, Esrth, Mars, Saturn, 
If 10 vepresénis the distance of the Eerth, 4 will be that o 
Mercury, 6 Venus, 16 Mars, and 52, 100, and 196, ‘the re. 
spective distance of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus... This 
law was as far as 100 before the discovery of Ura. 

nus; and Wie Gistence of that planet being found to corres 
pond, affords @ very rétuarkable confirmation of its truth. 
Bat, it will be observed, theré will be « deficiency of one 
term between Mare and Jupiiér, at the proportional dis. 
of GS front the San, At this point small ‘planet 
eo distevered. This planet wat named 
ince, three others have been found— Pafias, Ju. 
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‘yor The REGISTER, 

A SUNDAY VISIT. TO TUE SHAKERS. 

Reader, have you ever visited a Shaker village 
on Sanday) the peculiar Wareliip 
ofthe iwhabitante thereof? If you Have pat, you 
| have yet thatdo see, which will well repay you for 
. a ride. of forty miles. Your rowte feom Salem, 

will lead you tough the beautifal towns of Con 
cord and Lexidgton, inemorable in the annals of 
that whieh broke the ehains of Colonial 
thraldom, ond yoo will have an opportunity in pase 
ing, of Viewing the neat and appropriate 
ments crected.to commemorate the patriotism and 
courage of their citizens, | 

Three or four hours ride’ from Concord, will | 
bring YOu to the town, im dne extremity of whiclr 
is located the object of your journey. Passing o- 
"ver some mendow land, you will behold a beautie’ 
ful swell of highly cultivated country,. you will 
pass thropgh a wide street, om either side of whith 
are sithuled a row of eabstantial dwellings, neat, | 
plain, aud painted. The whole number, 
of he: ses, muy be one or. tw more.vf tese than @ 
dozen. One of l@ag dimensions than’ she others, 
beuse over its door, the sign 
In this quiet ard. secladed spot; one 
branch of that sing ular. sect.of religioniats, who des 
themselves, Unved bat 
whom the world calls Shakers... The evtivmy, in- 
Husity, thrift amd neatmess of these people, are 
Proverbia), butone needs to be among. thew fully 
appréci ite the éxtentre which they carry these 
qualities, patticularly thatof neatnass. 

Their pecubarcostame-is well koowes their re- 
lizious notions, Lam not fally @equainted with;— 
but them, religious: services. 1 have witnessed in 
mere than Oneeomindpity, and although sensible 
that of theic worship is indescribable on pa- 
per, will Best:may, to Convey to the 
reader, What must necessarily be only a meagre 
outlive. pervices in the different eduumunitivs 
I have visited, have not been perfecily identi¢al, 
and it way be, that the imperfections of récalléie 
tion may. blend parts of each togethor. 


It SBonduy mornmg—a -beaatifal sonumer's 
niorn—the still suiall voiweof natere is alone heard 
—all things animate seem.to be hushed) into the 
quiet repose of Shakeriam, except a brace of dung- 
hill fowlayy who are exereising their pugnacious 
propensities, to the disgrace of the. fitness of time 
ond place. Here and théete may. besseen, a broth- 
erof bisléc, quietly gliding on tiptoe from house 
to Wiiuse, the dublens in thelt of that pu- 
the oitxinment of which, is thee obs 
their earthly desires and doors 
of the church ure open, the nerthogne being the 
passage for the wialdés; and the south one far 
the females; for the distance between the sexes ja 
preserved eve in the to the henge of wor- 
ship. The meeting hoese differs from the others 
only im its red painted roof and in having shatters 


ae one of peculiar fiinres. The 


ta W 0 
the lower one, bemg the hall or 
upper one, the feadenee OF 
men and two-women, who have the 
trol, (se T lgarned) of the ®piritaal concerns of the 
commnagity. The temporal are managed 
by a bowed of trustees, composed of two of euch 
sex, and there are besides’a nasivber of deacone , 
whose precise datiea did not learn: 
Vy do nut mingle mach with the rest of the com- 
manity, neteven uniting With them in worship, bus 
aro Sef apart aa peculiarly boly and, sacred, infalll- 
ile interprétets of the doctrines of the ** Millenin! 
Charch,”” as unfolded by Motlier Ann Lee, the 


the octside iwo storiea, 


and the 
iinisiry; two 
supreme con- 


second Wentaation of the divinity. ‘Vhid informa. 


Non respecting the ministry, I ubtained from a 
ceder, tat ag he appeared to be a man.of candor 
aud veracity, Pave reason to duabt its corgesi- 

lt is ten o'cloek,—an elderly mad.teakes his wy 
with slew and solemn step to the meeting 
to (as de all the others) scrapes his feet on ihe 
coro husk sat al the door, and proceeds on tip:oe 
across the floor, and xfier his brocd 
med heaver-on.a peg inthe seaty himself op 
bench, andiaprends bis saow-white heudkerchief 
before his knees: Here-he site in solemn 
mouanges peering at the Unblemished 
floor throngh: he is 
joined by @ féw others, each comirg in singly, an- 
the whole fs perhaps a dozen. the 
mnaanw hile the spectttors berin Yo affive, wha 
lake seats on the weee@idelof the Wall, ‘men and 
woulen each im. thee proper division’ Vehicles of 
vorions description are arriving and dischurging 
their ocenpanta, Who have come op here into this 
secluded noak o€ the world to the ecu- 
ltarities of che Shaker worship. Presently ia heard 
the tramp of-a mulutude, and the And 
ters atrive in-groapes, the met without coata, [oF 
the day iq warm,.and scroping ‘each, hie hae 
feet, the man déeposite their hute, and the wonien 
their bonnets pegs, they tahé Seate, 
sex facing the other. thd amen at the -aprth aad the 
worren al the south endef the “hall, Fitting. and 
proper emblem this, of the diff+remt netere of the 
sexes, the etern, hard character of nan is piged 
by the oorth, and the sanny sofiess of 
herrt by the ‘sweet suvth:?’. J knew if this 
ever occurred to the matter. of fact minde of these 
Shakers, bat to me, in my dreamy reveries, not- 
remnin thes, 


apparently in holy contemplationg, with their eves 


cust down to the floor, for abourthes 


holiness——remiads them, that 


bor for their spiritual perfeetion—te 
glory of Gud, and for 


space of fif- 
teen minutes, when an elver rigqand atepping out 
between the rauka, with the fingers of each hand 
entwined, and placed aéross his brenat, he address- 
ea the commanity. [fe exhorts then to purity and 
their yoention iv to 
attainment of la- 

meer for the 
thé attainment ef Go's fat 
vor; he remiods the spectators, tWat they bave 
coiue up but not unwelcome, “to 
Witness what to is strange, it may be, 


labor—to labor for the 


Crous, but to \hose who.can anderstand u, of high 


solerin that any 


levity of deportment, 


any indecency of bvhavivar, while irwoald pose 


pMemto the wrath of that great being, whom they 


all profeased, each in his own way to revereiice and 
worship,;would also detract fiom their charecters 
well U&haved men and women. und 
Sist@re, let os labor.”’ At these words, they all 
arise and pile op their benches, and the sexes stand 
lating-each other; about four of five rows deep, 


Mie elderly males very near tothe elderly females, 


| men who first 


and receding toward the bottom, so as to form very 
nearly the figure of two sides of triangle. The 
Cntered the hall singly, stand apart 
from the others, and act as choristers, striking up 
the chant, in which the whele coimmnnity,. each 


vy 


The minis- | 


(0 Nis and Her a MAY, JOM, 
wear cloth shoes, the heels of which are about .D 
inch high, which cauags them to pitch forwar, 
| standing or dancing, and the men assume the same 
attitude. At once these choristers striké Op son 
the words of whieh are somewhat these. 
‘Poo re loa fel, Too re loo tel, Too re loo rel fj 


repeated over and over Yo lively, 
quick tane, véry similar to, if nat identical with, 
| a quick siep, which I have often arched, Ig 
»my bygone days of matin! strat andetrappings — 
| The brothers and sisters face toward the inne, wall. , 
and all join in the jig, with sis mach #arnestness, 
as thongh their salvation depended om their 
tions the dance, and I inferred, that this was 
of the’mades, by which, in their br theit 
sulvation was to be worked out. My dancing days 
are long since past, and Tam not skilled the 
technicals of the art, bat their forward movement 
resembled, what I bélleve we asel Dall a riga- 
doom, up to the janer wall of the then bal. 
ance, then a rigadooa backward quite to the spec. - 
tators and balance, the time sawitg #way with 
their hands, forward and back they tyrn 
round, clapping their hands togelier, with a noiso in 
almost sufficient to deafen one for the t'me; theso to 
motions they continue for ten or ‘fifteen minutes, w 
and then suddenly cease, and fate tewards each 
other agnin triangle fashion, be 
One or tweof the men, them pulled book from 
their bosoms, and struck epa lively tone, resem- ai 
bling the Scoltish air, King, but Char- pe 
lie." ‘The book however was for form’s re 
sake, as they were all perfectly familiar with the gr 
words and tune, afl joined inthe song. Thay 
became very animated, standing on liptoe, reach- 
ing forward their heads, keeping tithe with 2 wrig- we 
gZiing motion of their bodies, aud beating time ear- a 
nestly with both bands. quete fronr recollection, de 
the words of owe of thew sungs, and it may be-im- th 
perfectiy. 
Mb wish-to be, completely feee, an 
Prom every thing impure, de 
Father divine, | would be thine, pr 
And to the end eadere; i we 
this | gain, and thuae atiaia, tne an 
My heavenly father’s favor, 
ditt myevoiee, and loud no 
To praise iny giorwes Savieur.’” an 
In a few nvinutes, they saddenty broke into sev- 
eral g oupes of men and women, round th 
the roous in Geuble files, piteling forward, many *p 
on their toes, wriggling their’ bodies,” avd beating 
time with their hands, abl chanting the song, at the - 
top of them voices. a 
Thon commenced series of evoldtions, sach cai 
passing atid repessing, euch Gressing and recrossing 
that ome would think the very genive of confusion | 
reigmedy but yet all waa-dous with a surprising. re~ 
in the “labor? wads that aged tai, whom 
L Rave tong known, and estecred, for his rizht- 
Midedness and probity, the frosts, of eighty four 
Winters wpon hic, and yet agile and elastic in hie 
movetpents; there- were vid men, niiddie age@ 
nen, ahd thefe Was the bry of 
ten years uf age—there were maidéag’of all ages: 
euiblems of purity in the ‘neataness o 
their persons, and cheir supdued eountenances ry 
Gearing evidence of sueGese in mortify- 
ing the desires: of the heart, all iningling io 
the mazy labyrinth of the-dabor, New the 
scene becomes more animated, “the swells Ba} 
louder and louder, heavier and “heaviét the pon- 
derous and sun browned hand descends into its 


fellow, now they whirl round undrodnd’ ahd round, 
now they pirovette, (I believe that is the term) now 
thay and yow they de thing 
which b file my powers of description, ond anon; 
all is still, and ‘they stand face to face -aguin, their 
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fis right~ 


ity four 
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pie age@ 
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igiing 
‘ow the 
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the pon- 
into its 
round, 
in) now 


id things 


ind anon; 
in, thes 


heaving bosoms aod tie big drops: rolling down 
the brunzed cheeks of the men, bear evidenee to 


the enrnestaess bod intensity of abe Ikbor—and in 


the usually pallid luces of those maidens, there ie 
now the rose blush of excitement, adding interest 
to thé feelings with whicW surveyed them, so 
siitiple, do Aeal, so apparently pure, and yet so 
uomatural and-arearthly. 

Avpause ofa few winutes, and young “brother 
advanced and addressed himecl! to thetepectators. 
tle was evidently a man of saine. educstién, and 
of a good deal of shtrewdneas, and wae 
a favorable specimen of Shaker. preaching. 
have heard wach worse, where there was more 
pretension. ‘Theo srocecded another wong, then 
snothier laber aad thea apuiher address. 

‘This last Speaker wént.on very sensibly for a 
few. monutea, and then commenced such’ farious 
gesticulations, such ravings and roarings, addressed 
to the brethren in what they were plensed'to con- 
sider as av onknown (ongne, as | mever expected 
to witness, except in enventicle of Irvingites or 
in a lospitel It was indeed an. vaknown 
tongue, onknown to himself ae well as to those. 
whoo he addeeesed. It consisted, as as 
could distiignish; of some some forty or fifty bar- 
barously formed ayilables running wto each other 
with surprising volability, and repeated over and 
over and,over again. ‘This was a ludicrous 
part Of the @abibition, and J, in common wih the 
rest af the profane, found it difficult to keep my 
gravity; We however contrived to avoid any very 
exhibition of our visibility, tn conver- 
sition with one of the seciety, after the meetin 
wae Over, L.asked bho), if he understood what th 
min Said? “Nuy.”” Doany of your society une 
derstand him? *Ney.”’ Dees he himself know 
the m@aning of the words. he noses?) #*Nay.’’— 
Liow théemdoest tend to his or your edifitation, 
and what is the use of such x scenc, a8 nevedsnrily 
detracts from your characters as sensible men. and 
provokes inirth in the spectators!) **Friend, he ia 
wresistibly inspelied to it, he cannot avoidit, he ia 
an honest mana-wad does not deceive.’’ | 

‘Then commenced another song, then eneved a-~ 
nother,and more intense labor, several addresses 
and songs followed, and iben ibe meeting was dis- 
missed, by the same person who opened it, with 
these words: .“‘oursnteting is digmiesed.” ‘The 
spectators then retired, leaving the onited brethren 
in the hall, the whole exercise having oceupied a- 
boatan hour aud a, half—They. have no public, 
meeting ia the aferhouk, bet have what thev call 
conversation’ meeting, which private to the 
world, 

Nuw ceader, say not that thiais the sheerest fol-. 
ly of an insane enthusiasm—tI confess that in my. 
days of giddy youthfulness, when I first witnessed 
the Shaxer wership, T was strongly tempted to rid- 
icule it;-bat time, if hag feiled to render me de- 
‘out, has taoght me to. respect. the devotion of 
others. And among these Ehakers, there. was so 
touch earnestness and such enaffeeted devotion in 
all the the labor, that I coald not 
(wah the exception I have noted,) forgetthe pio- 
prieties of time-and ploee, and thatthe movrementa 
however ecoentri¢, were dictated by a piety which 
I divbt not was sincere, and that these people were 
worshipping God, ina mode whichehey deemed to 
be the most acceptable to him. Tam happy to 


say, that nearly o: quite ahundred speeta- 


tors, | witnessed no igstance of unbecoming beha- 
viour, 


B. F. B, 


| for the battle had been deci 
minander of the Forces seated upon the grass at his 


THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA 
(PROM CHARLES O'MALLEY.) 


Having been despatched to the rear with orders 
for Geuveral Crawford, I did-not reach Talavera till 
the. morning of the 26th. Two. days’ hard fightin 
had left the contending armies still face to face, in 
without any decided advantage on éither side. 

When I arrived upon the battle-field the combat 
of the morning was over. It was them ten o'clock, 
and the troops were at breakfast, if the few ounces 
of wheat, sparingly dealt out amongst them, could 
be dignified by ‘that name. -All was, however, life 

ing jest, the careless look, e and 

of the soldiery, as they sat in groups 
upon the grass; and, except when a fatigue party 
passed by, bearing some wounded com to the 
rear, no touch of seriousness rested upon their hardy 
features. The morning wés indeed a glorious one ; 
a sky of unclouded bine stretched above the land- 
scape unsurpassed in loveliness. Far to the right 
rolled on in plecid stream the broad T 
in its eddies the very walls of Talavera, the groun 
from which, to our position, gently undulated across 
a plain of most fertile richness, and terminated on 
our extreme left in a bold height, protected in front 
by a ravine, and flanked by a deep and ru valley. 

phi re occupied the right of the line, con- 
necting with our troops et a risip nd, on which 
a strong redoubt had been hasti Testa be. The 
fourth division and the guards were stationed here, 
next td whom came Cameron’s brigade and the Ger- 
mans ; Mackenzie and Hill holding the extreme left 
of all, which might be called the key of our position. 
In the valley beneath the latter were picketed three 
cavalry regiments, among which [ was not long in 
detecting many gallant friends of the twenty-third. 

As I rode rapidly past, saluting some old familiar 
face at sach moment, [ could not help feeling 
struck.at the evidence of the desperate battle that 
so lately had raged there. The whole surface of the 
hill was one mass of dead and dying, the bear skin 
of the French grenadier lyi side by ade with the 
tartan of the Highlander. furrows in the soil 
showed the track of the furious cannonade, and the 
terrible evidences of a bayonet charge were written 
in the mangled corpses around. 

The fight had been maintained without any inter- 
mission day-break till near nine o’clock that 
morning, and the slaughter on both sides was dread- 
ful ; the mounds of fresh earth on every side told of 
soldier’s and the tramp of 

struc y upon the ear, as the groans 
of hs wounded blenfled with the funeral sounds 
around them. 

In front were drawn up the dark legi 


of France; 


Jmassive columns of bodies of 
ine. y 


artillery alternating along » tao, oc- 


jcupted a gently rising ground—the valley between 


the two armies being crossed half way by a little 
rivulet, and here, during the sultry heat of the morn- 
ing, the troops on both sides met and mingled to 
uench their thirst, ere the trumpet again called 
thera to the slaughger. 

Tn a small ravine, near the center of our line,were 
drawn up Cotton’s brigade, of whom the fosileers 
formed part. Di in front of this were Cam 
bell’s brigade, to the left of which, upon a e 
slope, the stalf were now assembled. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, I bent my steps, and.as I came up the 
the little scarp, found myself among the generals of 
division, bastilygammoned by Sir Arthur to deliber- 
ate forwapd movement. The council Jasted 


mm scarcely a quarter of an hour, and, when I present- 


ed myself to deliver my all the dis 


upen, and 


itions 
Com- 


yreakiast, looke y lar the most unconcerned 
uninterested man | bad seen that morning. ->. 

He turned his head fapidly as I came up, and, be- 
fore the aid-de-camp could announce me, called 
oul 


“Well, sir, what news of the reinforcements?” 
cannot reach Talavera before to-morrow, 
ou.” 
“Then, before that we shall not want them. That 
will do, sir.” 

So saying be resumed his breakfast, and I retired, 
more than ever struck with the surprising coolness of 
the man upon whom no dissppointment seemed to 
have the slightest influence. 

I had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and was giv- 
ing an account to my brother officers of my joamey; 
when an aid-de-camp came galloping at full speed 
down the line, and communicating with the several 
commanding officers as he passed. 

What might be the natore of the orders we could 
not guess at; for no word to fall in followed, end 
yet it was evident something of im was at 
hand. Upon the hili where the staff were assembled 
no nnusual bustle appeared, and we could see the gray 
cob of Sir Arthur still being led up and down by the 

, with a ’s mantle thrown over him. 
The scldiers overcome by the heat and fatigue of the 
morning, lay stretched around upon the , and 
every thing bespoke a period of rest and ent. 

“ We are going to advance, depend upon it,” said 
& young officer beside me ; ‘the repulse of this morn- 
ing- hes been a smart lesson to the French, and Sif 
Arthur won't leave them without impressing it upon 
them.” 

“ Hark, what’s that ?’”’ cried Baker; “ listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most delicious music came 
wafted across the plain. It was from the band ofa 
French regiment, and, mellowed by the distance, it 
seemed in the calm stillness of the morning air, like 
something less of earth than heaven. As we listened, 
the notes swelled upwards yet fuller; and one by 
one join, till at last the 
whole air seenied full of the rich of melody. 

We could now perceive the lers were rapid- 
ly fallmg beck, while high above all other sounds, 
the ing notes of the trumpet were heard alon 
the line. hoarse drum now beat to arms, and, 
soon after a brilliant staff rode slowly from between 
two dense bodies of infantry, and, adyancing some 
distance into the plain, seemed to reconnoitre us.— 
A cloud of Polish ¢aveiry, distingui by their long 
lances and floating banners loitering in ther rear. 

We had not time for further observation when the 
drome on our side beat to arms, and the hoarss ey, 
there, lade” along -the 


It was now one o’clock, and before half an. hour the 
troops had resumed the position of the moring, and 
stood silent and anxious spectators of the scene be- 
fore them. | 
Upon the table land, near tli centre of the French 

oseph, around which a large and splendidly accou- 
tred staff were seen standing. Here too, the bustle 
and excitement seemed considerable, for to this point 
the dark masses of the infantry seemed converging 
from the extreme right, and here'we could perceive 
the royal guards and the reserve now forming in ¢o- 
lump of attack. 

From the crest of the hilldown to the very val- 
ley, the dask dense ranks extended, the flanks pro 
tected by a powerful artillery and deep masses of 
heavy cavalry. It was evident that the attack was 
not to cummence on our side, and the test and 
most intense anxiety pervaded us as to what part of 
our line was first to be assailed. | 

Meanwhile, Sir Authur Wellesley, who, from the 
height had been patiently observing the field of bat- 
tle, despatched an aid-de-camp at full gallep towands 
Campbell's brigade, posted directly in advance of.ue 
As he passed ewiftly along, he called out, “You're 
in bon & fourteenth. You'll have to dpen the ball 
ty ay.” 
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Searcely were the words spoken, when a signal 
gyn from the French boomed heavily through the ff 
still air. The last echo was growing fainter, and the 
heavy smoke breaking into mist, when the most deaf- 
ehing thunder ever my ears heard came peeling a- 
onal us. Eighty pieces of artillery had opened on 
us, nee * very tempest of bullets upon our line, 
whilst m the smoke and dust we could see the 
light troops advancing at a run, followed by the brond 
and massive column in all the terror and majesty of 


war. 


come on!” éGried an old veteran officer beside me, 
forgetting all rivalry in his noble admiration of pur 


enemy. 
tirailleurs falling as 
towe 


the column came on, the 
masses bore down upon Campbell's divi- 
gion with s loull ery of defiance. Silently and stea- 
dily the English infantry awaited the attack, and re- 
turning the fire with one withering volley, were or- 
dered to  Bearcely were bayonéts: low- 
ered when the head of tie edvencing culumm Proks 
anid fled, while Mackenzie's- brigade, overlapping. Atte } 
Gank, pushed boldly forward, and a scene eight. 
fal carnage followed. For a moment « hand to band 
combat = sustained, _ the unbroken files and 
impregnable bayonets of and 
the French fled back, leavianale guns behind them. } 
The gallant enemy were troops of tried and proved 
courage, and scarcely had they retreated when they 
again formed ; but just as they prepared to come 
forward, a tremendous shower of grape upon 
them from our batteries, while a cloud of Spanish 
horse assailed them in flank, and nearly cut them in 


pieces. 
passing on the a tremendous 


While this was right, 
attack menaced the hill u which our left was 
posted.. ‘T'wo powerful columns of French infantry, 
supported by some regiments of light cavalry, came 
steadily forward to attack, Anson’s brigade 
were to charge. 

Away went at ¥ ge ; but had not gone 

shove a few when the 
arrested by a deep chasm: here the German 
hgesars pulled short up; but the twenty-third dash- 
img impetuously forward, a scene of terrible car- 
wage ensved,—men ard horses rolling indiscrim'- 
itcly togetherunder a withering fire from the French 
squares. Even here, however, British valor quailed 
not ; for re Francis Ponsonby, forfffing all who 
caine up, rode boldly upon a brigade of French chas- 
seurs in the reat. Victor, who from the first had 
watched the movement, at once despatched a |ancer 
fegiment against them, and thus these brave fellows 
were absolutely cut to atoms: the few who escaped 
having passed through the French columns and 
reached Bassecour’s Spanish division on.the far right. 

During this time the hill was again assailed, and 
even more desperately than before, while Victor him- 
self led on the fourth corps to an attack upon our 
right and center, 

The guards waited without flinching the mupet- 
vous rush of the advancing celumns ; and, when at 
length within a short distance, dashed forward with 
the bayouet, driving every thing before them. The 
French fell back upon their sustaining masses, and, 
gallying in an instant, again came forward, supported 
by « tremendous fire from their batteries. The 

guards drew back, and the German legion, suddenly 
thrown into confusion, began to retire in disorder 
‘This was the most critical moment of the day ; for, 
sithough successful upon the extreme right and. left 
of our line, our centre was absolutely broken. Just 
at this moment Gordon rode np toour brigade: his 
face was pale and his look flurried and excited. 

“The forty-eighth are coming: here they are ; 
support them fourteenth.” 

hese few words were all he spoke ; and the next 
thoment the gneadsured tread of a colamn was heard 
beliind they came like one man, their com- 
act and dense formation looking like some massive 


guards and Germans to retire behind them and then 


re-forming into lme, they rushed forward with the 


| bavonet. 


Wall. ‘Wheeling by companies, they suffered the | 


opened with a detfening 
thander behind them, and then we were ordered to 


charge. 

We came on bt & trot : the guards who hed now 
recovered their formation, cheering us as we proceed- 
ed , the smoke of the cannonade obscured every thing 
until we had advanced some distance; but just as we 
emerged beyond the line of the gallant forty-eighth, 
the pacts panorama of the battle-field broke sud- 
denly upon us. 

“Charge | forward !” cried the hoarse voice of our 
colonel, and we were upon them. ‘The French in- 
fantry, already broken up by the wit muaketry 
of our people, gave way before us, and, unable to 
form @ square, retired fighting, but in confusion, and 
with tremendous loss, to their pegs One glori- 
ous cheer from left to right of our line proclaimed 
the victory, while a deafening discharge of artillery 
from the h replied to this defiance, and the bat- 
tle was over. Had the Spanish army been capable 
of a forward movement, our success at this moment 
would have béen much more considerable ; but they 
did not dare to a their position, and the repulse 
of our enemy was destined to be all our glory. The 
French, however, suffered much more severely than 


we did; and retiring daring the night, fell back be- | 


hitid the Alberche, leaving us the victory and the 
battle-field. 


From the Downing Gazette. 
Wasnineton Crry, (Bast Room.) 
Monday, Nov. 16, 1835. 
To Cousin Major Jack Downing, Ea-} 
itor of the Downing Ghzeite, Portland, 
away down east in the State of Maines 
Dear Jack: Congress is Close 
jaboard of us, and we are as busy as 
ithree rats in a sfockin gettin reagy 
iforem. They begin Congress now 
lin about two or three weeks, and 
jsome of em have got here already. 
I met Mr. Quincy Adams to-day in 
Pennsylvany Avenue, and felt almost 
as glad to see him, as I should Upele 
Joshua himself. I steptright ap to 
him and shook hands, and says I, Mr 
Adams how are ye? lamright glad 
to see yau, how does the folks all do 
down east? | 
They are all so as to be stirring 
| about, says lie, how is the gineral? 
| The gineral’s nicely, says I, and 
ihe wants to see you more than a lit- 
jtle. He was-in hopes you would get 
along before the rest of Congress 
did, because he wants to have a long 
\talk with you.—It’s about that letter 
lof yourn to Mr. Dutee J, Pearce. I 
guess the gineral’s read that letter 
over more than twenty limes. Its 
been a real puzZler to him, and he 
wants to talk with you, and see if 
}you mean jest what you said, He 
says if you did, and have actually 
icome over on to our side, fair and 
square, he’ll send you out this win- 
ter-minister to England. 


| 


“ 


ell, says he, you may give my Mr. ' 
respects iq the gineral, and tell him cowcum 
I meant jest as I said,and I shall have bral he 
ithe pleasure to call and see him séon. vise hin 
Says I, Mr. Adams, how could you it in the 
talk so hard as you did in that there down al 
letter against your old Whig friends about 1 
in Massachusetts and round there? the mo} 
Why, says he, they deserved it ing kis 
all, and more too, for treating -me ag | will ge 
they did last winter, when they nom. and alt 
inated me for senator to. Congress, to Con; 
and then deserted me, and didn’t e- war ag 
ilect me. No party that would do Buren 
}that could have any principle of hop- must o 
lor or honesty about em. but res 
So I bid bim re morning, and any ha 
lasked him to calf and see us at the The 
gineral’s a8 soon as he could, and he crittes 
| made me a very polite bow and went Ir 
Lalong. . SA 


been fixing up the Con- 
gress house this sometime have 
got it about ready. Conclad- 


ed it is not best to have Hemen in 


the senate chamber any more, it Mormon 
makes such crowding work, and pre- se 
pyents the senators from hearing 
speeches-that are made, for they look > 
fat the women three times as much 
as they look at the speakers,so they've ote aa 
had a galery fixed up for the won ee 
ian, and a door for.them to go inte it. Spauldin, 


The gineral grows more.and more 
uneasy for fear Mr.. Van Burén will 
iget worked«out of ;the presidency. 
Van Buren” himself is as 
restless about it out of wa- 
ter.. He staid heré a few days and 
jtalked the matter ovef-with ns, but 

he. couldn’t set still but alittle while 
to time, and so he started off to Vir- 
ginny to see Mr. Rives, and find out 
what they arg likely to do with Old 


| Virginny. He says if he can only} 
| get that statc to come out for bimthis 

i wibter, he. think he shall be able to | 
| go it, notwithstanding he. has. to car 

| ty Colonel Johnson on his back, He 

i hasn’t got back yet, but we shalllook \« 

for him ina few days. 

|. We have a pretty,critical job of it 
ito fix up the message this year: but I 
itrust we shall get it ready by the 
i time Congress begins... The gineral 
| wants that part ofit about France to 
ibe all pepper and mustard. . tell 
ihim its all nonsense to go to gettin 
into a snarl agin along with France 
about that money, for. if we should 
have to fight, if it wasn’t more than 
three months,it would take ten times 
as much as all we are quarreling a- 


obtai 


bout to pay our bills.  —a 


— 


a aa Y 
= 
‘ 
ig: 
| 


— 


Mr. Van Buren talks as cool as a 
sowcumber about it. Tells the gin- 
bral he -would’nt by any means ad- 
vise him to say any thing: hash about 
it in the message, and then he'll set 
down and tell over the whole story, 
about the French keeping us out of 
the money, in sich a kind of provok- 
ing kind of a way, that the gineral 
will get in a rage, and he’ll jamp up 
and almost swear he’ll recommend 
to Congress in his message to declare 
waragainst Frances Then Mr. Van 
Buren will say, well ginefal, you 
must of course do as you think best, 
but really I cant advise you to take 
any hash measures. | 

That Mr. Van Buren is a carious 
critter, aint he? 


I remain your loving cousin 
SARGENT JOEL DOWNING. 


Mormoniem— -We learn from the Boston Recorder 
that Mormonism has found tts way into a church in Mas. 
and led to the excommunication of some of 

its members. This circumstance has induced the pub- 
lication Of a letter by Mrs. Davison, e woman of unim- 
peachable veracity, resident at Monson in that State, 
giving am.acoount of the origin of the Mormon Bible. 
it wes written by her first husband, the Rev. Solomon 
Speulding; formerly a resident of Cherry Valley in thi 
State, and subsequently of New Salem, in Ohio, somss 
imes called Conneaut, from the name of the creek on 
hich it is situated. His impaired health excluding him 
rom active labors, he amused himself by the composi- 
ion of & historical romancé ; being « sketch of the lost 
ce, who Censtructed the namerous ancient mounds aad 
orts whieh abound in the Western country, and some 
which.are.inthe town of New Salem. In this pro- 
ustion, he imitated the style. of the Old Testament.— 
is was about the year 3812. The work purported to 
ve been written by one of the lest race, and to have 
dug up from the earth. Portions of the narrative, 

he advanced in it, he was in the habit of reading to 


peulding removed to Pitts- 
rg, Penn., where he becaine acquainted with Mr. Pat- 
eon, the editor of s newspaper, to whom he loaned 
© manuscript fora perusal. Connected with Mr. Pat 
n’s printing office, was Mr. Sidney Rigden, who 
since figured largely in the history of the Mormons, 
one of their leaders and founders, and who had am- 
opportunities to become acquainted with the manu- 
Pt, and to copy it. Mr. Spaulding died in 1816, and 
we refer was preserved by his 


When the “ Book of Mormon” appeared, « copy of 
was taken to New Salem, where a female preacher 
ertook to expound its mysteries;,: The work was 
mediately identified by sinne of the inhabitants, who 
it read by Mr. Spaulding, and particularly 
his brother, who wab still resident at New Salem. 


imbabitants of the place had a mesting, and deputed 
of their number, Dr. Hurlbut, to repair to Monson 
obtain the original MS. of Mr. Spaulding, for the 

ef comparing it with the Mormon Bible; to sa- 


: own minds, and to prevent their friends from 


embracing this monstrous delusion. This wee in the 
year 1834. 


This statement of Mrs. Davisox eceounts most 


factorily fer the origin ef the book, and is of a character 
hot to be impugned. The narrative from which we have 
gathered the above facts, was procured from the writer 
by the Rev. Mr. Stow, of Holliston, Mess. who tates 
that he has often “had oseasion to come im contact with 
Mormonism in its grossest forme.” The narrative is 
accompanied with the highest testimonial of the charac- 
ter of the writer, and there iene question of ite entire 


Mev york 
(ever 


- THE PA D 


“Why mourw forthe young? - Better that the 

light cloud “teas fade away in the morning’s 
iravel through the weary day, to 

gather in darkness and end in slorm.’—Bo 
if it be sad to.mark the bow'd with age 

Sink in the halls of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of life's pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gloom; 
Oht what a shadow o'er ihe heart is flung, 


When péale the requiem of the loved and young! 


ay to whoré bosoms, like the dawn of spring 

o the unfolding bud and scented reae, 

Comes the pare freshness age can never bring, 
And fills the spirit with a rich 

How shall we lay them in their final rest— 

How pile the clods upon their wasting breast? 


Life openeth brightly to their ardent gaze— 
A glorious pomp sits on the gorgeous sky: 
broad world Hope's ‘emile incessant | 
ays, 
And scenes of beauty win the-enchanted eye; 
How sad to break the vision, an@ to fold 
Bach lifelese form in earth’s embifacing mould! 


Yet this is Life! To mark from day today, 
Youth, in the freshness of ite morning prime, 
Pass, like the anthtm of breeze away — 

ns a waves of Death, ere chilled by 
ime 

Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek had shed 

Autumal mildew o'er ite rose;like. red! 


And yet what mourner; th 
Be dimly-thoughtfal in its. bdrning tears, 
Bat should with rapture gazé upon the sky, | 
Through whose far depthsthe spirit's wing 
careers! 
Turan gleams eternal o'er their ways are flung, | 
Whe fadefrom carth while-yet their years are 


LWER. 


Bul, Beautifull Why sorrowing mourn, 
“Tu youder palace,-halle of Light, 
on'd where the dasrting dwell: 
Where quiv'’ring through ten thouiand strings, > 
Forever rolls the song 
Ofthe enraptur'd burning bosts 
along’ 
bere, robed in plum strangely fair, 
Of rein-bow dues divine. 
Thy soul bows down before {ts God— 
be everlasting 2 


ough the pensive eye | 


From the Rochester Democrat. 

Rathbun’s Failure—A correspondent writes 
us from New York, that the news of Rathbun’s 
failure produced a tremendous panic in that city, 
“The Shylock's of Wall street were completely 
siupified and gazed at each other like picked 

igeese.. Many of them held Rathbun’s 
Jorged-aid their hopes chucked like icicles at 
their bearts. You could searcely imagine 
more scar-crow picture than one fellow presented 
who, it was said bad some 50,000 dollars of R's 
| forged paper, His eyes stuck out like fire balls, 
}and his under lip hung as ifa ten pound weight 
was attached to it, His visage was as long as 
| that of Baalam’s donkey, and you could no more 
yéxtract a smile from him than you coulda releage 
the “denomination of the bond.’’He raved 
like a madman and swore like a trooper, ahd cur 
Buffalo's speculators as a troop of shaves and 
villains, every one of whom ought to be hang 
| This was.on the first reception of the newa— 
When it was confidently whispered that the hel 
| ders of R’s paper would lose nothing, he remaim 
| ed incredulous stitl,and repaired to his offite with 
a sigh, to gaze at the dubious $50,000 note. 

An are indebted te 

liteness intellige:st and respectable | 
friend of ours for the followisg particulars of an | 
avalanche which recently eccurred on the 
Alleghanies: 

‘On the 20th of June, duriieg a terrible thunder 
storm on Lycoming creek, in this county, near 
the ree.denceof Mr. William King, at the instant 
of an electrical shock, the clouds discharged a 
column of water apon the face of the moantain, | 
about 700 feet above its base; which brought} 
down rocks, mud, trees, d@o., add uncovered 
three strata of irom jigoat crop. 
angle of the mountain is 45 to 50 degrees. | 

‘‘Mr, King’s son was looking in the direction 
of ihe mountain at the time. © says, instant. 
ly after a vertical flash of lightming the water 
spouted up from the face of the mountain 100 to 
200 feet igh. No doubt it appeared sete “him, | 
But it is reasonable to sup that it was «4 

column of water discharged the clouds. 

‘Rocks, measanng from one to fifteen’ cubic 
yards, were torn from their beds and: swept ‘un-| 
resistingly down the side of the mountain @hrry- 
ing trees three feet in diameter, and every thing! 
which obstructed their path; ‘before’ them,! 
making @ ravine in the side of the mountain: of 
60 to 100 feet in width and 10 -te 20 in depth.” 
Lycoming Free Frese 
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To the Edifors of the Mercury. 


“ THe Seconp omine/’—The notice of the late 
in the Broarlway Tebernacie under this head 
in the Journal of yesterday, honoranle ap it is to the 
aim and olject of that meeting, Contains a mistake of 
some importance, in respect to the semtiments of the 
gentiemen eugaged in it: ‘They do not expect the 
cofmng of Messiah for any “ temporal” purpose, or 
rt ; but only for the fulfilment of the promises 


dispensation of al rewards and punishments 
the frithful anid to the Qisobedient. In this particn- 
lac the meeting was fally 
eanviction, that the 

widely cherished in th 


, having come to a fall 
a “temporal kingdom,” 

arches, are founded om & 
mistaken apprehension;of the promises, alike con- 
demaed by Luther and the Protestant Fathers, and by 
the Creeds and Standards and Confessions of the Ger- 
man Lutheran, the E.pweopal, the P ian, the 
Dutch Reformed, and the Congregational -—It is 
matter of surprise that both Catholic and Protestant 
Creeds agree, that the churches have no promise of « 
kingdom on this side of the Second Coming and of 
the resurrection ; while mer opty faith of both Pro- 
testant and Catholic Sects is alike deeply imbued with 
a contrary doctrine, to wit : 7Aal the ( h will win 
and govern this world. Whether the meeting at the 
Tabdernacic, and the Catholic and Protestant Creeds 
afe right, and the practical faith of the churches is er- 
foneous, is a point of at interest to the Chrietian 

blic to settle ; ond tate will give 
itdue attention. 

“The speakers at the Tabernacie announced, we 
see, that the Millenium would commence in 1848.”— 


neither the vere 


inthe Goapd isa 
near tocome.” Ear the expression 
of this sestiment the speakers ut the Tabernacie gre 
responsible ; and the last speaker avanced farther 09 
his own individual respousitility, amd with deep 
igg an@ fervid eloquence stated bw own opinion 
the set time of the Advent is that same year 
Those who heard, could not fail to reapect him, h 
Dever they mightregard hia expre nice; end 
who examine the subject will hardly fiad room 
the opinion. However, tre sentiments of 
| ting fixes Yano set time, bat regards it “ near 
come.” mars 
With one amendment your remark “that they who 

love the Messiah, and are accustomed te obey him, 
have little reason to be particularly anzious about the 
or manneref hie Second Coming, though it & 

true, that tt ascertained, no piece 
telligence c more deeply interesting,” is in per- 
fect keeping with the spirit of the meting. Phe 
amendment vw this, thatench have reason to be anx- 
ious about the time Only a0 fir ap to have it shart, in 
which the reign o/ sorrow. and disappointment, pein 
and fear, an and death, with ail the:r army of plagues 
ghali Continue to infest the exurth , and tw have the time 
| short unto the poming sen kingsiom of God “ under the 

wholeheaven,”’ and h's will done. “ in cafth as it is in 
Reaven.” ‘So fer I doubt not you will agree we muy be 
a2 to the time, that itmay be hastened. 


The meeting at the Tabernacle was one of deep | 


Pprivilege of attending it, should ty understand its 
brief note. | | Ww. 
New York; Nov, 6th. 


~ COMMUNICATIONS. 


So one of the Penny pepere but the trath | 


hes been taken of a public meeting which was held 
last week the Broadway Tabernacle by the believ- 
mere in the second coming of the Messiah to set ups 
a] temporal kingdom on the Earth. 1 of the 
| papers have époken in derision of the meeting and the 
doctrine, We know very little of that mesting in par- 
ticular, besideg what we have seen in the newspapers, 
etcept that the principal individuals concerned in it, 
heve the reputation of being good and worthy men. As 
te the doctrine, we know that many of the most learned 
divines of ofr country hold to it, and conversions to it 
are occurring ffom time to time. ‘The writings of 
Mr. Miller of Boston have been pronounced wnane- 
wereble in some respecte by mep Who cin auswer 
almost anything that is falee. however was se 
sanguine as to place the accomplixhmedt of his pre- 
dictions at a time so very near, that on Shel pont Am 
opinions have beep tested, and being found erroneous, 
bis whole plan is supposed to be refuted and over- 

| thrown. But that does not follow, by « grest deal. 
The speakers ut the Tabernacle announced, we 
thet the milleaniam would commence in 1865, We 
think they also have comunitted the error most danger- 
ous to the interpreters of prophesy, vit. the fizing of « 
ppectiic time, and that near at Men who cry 
le hare or lo there, should not say this year nor the 
bmrat. After all, we may be ourselyes writing with 
| wore levity than the truth would authorise if we had 


expect, thet this world will not tlways bea place of 
such abominable wickedness as it has been hitherto. 
“tie whoee right it 1s/’ will set up a Kingdom of be- 
nefolence and truth upon earth, either by His personal 
| and visible presence, or by influences not less efficient, 
j abd will make ail nations happy in his Goverament, 
if the docttine of 2 personal reign to be speedily com 
menced, should be generally and confidently believed, 


| 


Mike the mother of Zebidee’s children would bespeak 
alithe best places. One thing we know, and that the 
| most important, that they who love the Messiah and 
pare accustomed to obey him, have little reasen to be 
patticularly anxious abeut the time or manner of his 
second coming, though it is true that if eithet'can be 
| } ascertained, no piece of intelligence could be more 
deeply interesu: ig. | 


a t 


by Mr. Miller 


setning {he end of the world: 
‘TE Heve, or proféss to believe, that the 
end of thing come in'a little more than 


a j¢ar from. this timeé ; thet Christ. will then 
come in the clouds of heaver with power 
thet he will then raise the righteous 
dead change the righteous Hving, who sitali 
ascend up together to meet in she sity Dy 
the mean time, fire shall come down from. the 
Lord to barn up the bodies of the wicked, anda 
refine and modify the whole muttér of (his mma 
terial universe as te prepare and ft it up inte & 
new heaven and a new earth. This being 
the Saviour, with all his ransomed. people, 
come down and take possession of this sew] 
place of residence, wherein dwelleth 
ness, and cpntinue to occépy it withdnt moles 
tation for at least a thousand yeats.. This etme 
of things ig what the pew sect in. question um 


Tue Secorp good deal of notice 


into it. Wo'trast the oe to 


| 


we dare say there would be a plenty of persons who | 


derstand by the millenium referred to the 
chapter of Revelations, and also what they wp. 
derstand by the setting up of & kingdom by the 
God ef Heaven, as mentioved in the second 
chapter of Daniel! At the expairation of athon. 
sand years from the commencement of this state 
of things, they believe that a sort of stednd 
judgment will take place, end a more formal 
and decisive destruction will come m the 
wicked. By ey | and Magog, men in the 
90th chapter of Revelation, they understand the 
wicked—all the wicked, whose bodies, by the 
way, were o)1 burned up a thousand years be. 
fore, when the earth was refined oy fire. These 
wicked, Gog and Magog, will nuw be. tpiaed 
from. the dead, and raised of course out of the 
new heavens tnd earth, where their bodies a}] 
were when the refining tin | fire’ took 
place! Being raised irom the dead, they will 
o up on the breadth of the earth, with Saian at 
yarters 0 earth, com pe ibe cam 
the faints about and the behaved city! Bat 
St this moment, fire will come down from 
out of heaven sad devour them !” 


FORMER TIMRS.— there Rave been 
which have Often been predicted as 
pear at hand—the Miifenniom) and the end of the 
world. tn thedays of Origen, Egypt was thrown into 
‘commotion by the anticipated retyra of Christ to the 

aused to reject the Apocal 
their belief upon the Beok. Agan, in 
Germany, in the times of. peassaptry was 
carried 


Irvitig revived the sam@ notions 
the millennia) reign end second advent of 
Christ ; and lived ws daily expectation of the 
with the millepnial potion, has 
been the other, énd Of the world.— 
was ertensivel in the 10th century that 
the world terminate at the end of the thou- 
sandth oer after the About, the year 

the expect 
of Thar promulgated the certain 


come, and the 
clergy adopted this doctrine without delay, the pulpit 
resounded. with it ; and. it wae diffused, with. astonish- 
people abandoned their’ friends and /am)- 


in order 


propitious, they often mnde over their 


whose 
sénee of the 
task. When an 
lipse of the sun or moon occarred, the cities were 
de and the miserable inhabitants, betook them~ 
selves to socks, and caverns; as.if these cquid 
serve them when. ali things should be dissolved. | 
In many places, temples, palaces, and noble'edifices: 
public end private, were to detiy, or were 
deliberately pulled down, from 3 notion that they were 
no longer of any use, since the final dissolutron of all 
i things was at hand. Deeds of gilt to religious houses, 
(some of which are still on recerd,) ran in the follow- 
ing words 4 mishds termine, i. 
the end & being now at hand, &e. No 
language,” says the Mosheim, aufficient to express 
despair that tormented on thi 


their buildings, a 
cupations, only ne 
this stupendous ic, was the sugmen 
wealth Charch,—C ‘Observer 
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Bidding 


(Fiom the Russeliville, Ky., Advertiser.) 
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We venture to add the nanie of'Mise Cuaa- 


LOTTE of thé” Albiny Theatre) to 
the fine lines which we copy To“ Lines by Charlotte ape from the New-York 


anutty No. of the Knickerbocker. 

(Prom the Knickerbocker, for January.) 

Dug gested by visitta the Shaker settlemeni, near Albany. 
BY CRARLOTTS CUSHMAN: 


We are indeed the things we seem to be, 
Of earth, and from its iron influence free; 
For we are they, or halt, or lame, or dumb, 
** On whom the ends of this vain world are come.” 
We have outlived those day-dreams of the mind— 
Those flattering phantoms, which so many bind. 
All man-made creeds (your “ faith’s sustaining lever,”’) 


eat 


Are ye cod tha to We have forsaken, and bave left forever 
OF earth—yet of its iron To plainly tell the we do not rue 
On bein cand gives to ng life me their hasbands or their wives! 
Hoa has termed of the strife?’ But if by drones you mean they 're lazy men, 
day dreams of the mild, by there figng, For one with half an eye, or half a m 
dhe hagas, whieh Can there see industry and wealth combin'd. 
; “Hived t | that must have else your brain is of the shallow surt. 
quicken’d into life: when ye were young? Lf camps and councils—soidiers, of fame," 
vests, ye idly sever, Wecan “i the strife, nor Own our 
tint ve have left What great emptations you hold up to view 
bomest 4 For men of sense or reason to pursue ! 


The praise of mortals !—wbat can it avail, 
When all their boasted language has to fail ! 


Your pen faith’s sustaining 
The lev'd, Ooret pray’d with you—now 


Has not ambiti $ ** And has hot scored with demon hand, 
Nor o'er our hopes pass'd Treachery’s burning brand ;” 

Than may be reap’d from fields1—do ye not : In “ bridal scenes,” in “ banquets and in bowers’"!— 


drowe-like course of life ye now pursuet 


The cimp—the council—all wi 
That woot the soldier tothe field of fame— 
That gives the sage his mecd—the bard hisname 
And cnronal— 
& people's voice, their praise proclaim 


Have ye forgot your youth, oft 
When éxpectation soared on pinions bi 
An@hope shone out, in boybood’s clou ky, 

Seceming all truth— 


Pes revelry and variegated flowers, 
where your mother bve first felt their powers. om 
The “bridal scene,” you say, wed “grace well’’!!! 
Lang syne” there our Gret parents blindly 

The bridal scene [—Is this your end or aim ’ 

And can you ths pursue, “ por own your shame °”’ 

If so, weak, pithy, superficial thing, 

Drink, silent drink, the Hymenial spring. 

The bridal scene! the banquet or the bowers, 
Or “ woman's (bed of thorns, or) 
Can’t all persuade our souls tq tusm 


Can’ye 


When all look’d fair to fancy’s ardem eye, thousand inting near ; 
pleasure wore an air of sorcery’ and a 
You, too!’ What early blight ; And sorrows score the t, nor spare the 


But here “ Beauty 's sovereign,” so say you, 
A thing that in one hour may lose its hue, 
It lies upon the surface of the skin— 
Aye, Beauty’s self was never worth a pin; 
But still it suits the superficial mind— 
The slight observer of the human kind; 
The airy, yar vain, and hollow thing, 
That only f on wily Battering. 
“+ Man owns its powers ?”’—and what will man not own 


Has wither’d your fond bo that ye thusstand,.. 
A group of sisters, ‘mong this monking band? 

Ye creatures t! 
Has sorrow scored your with demott hatd, 
Or o’er your hopes pese’d treachery’s burning brand). 

Ye would have grac’d right well 
The bridal secne—the banguetjorthe bowers 
Where mirth and revelry usurp the houre— 


Where, like a epcll, *? sex To gain his to captivate, dethrone ? 
Besuty is sovereign—where man. owns powérs,* The truth he may feign, 
And woman's tread is path of flowers, You'll find your greatest loss his greatest gain ; 


For ike the bee he will impreve the hour, 

And all day Jong he ’li buzz from flow’r to flow’r, 

And when he sips the sweetness all away, 

For aught he cares the flowers may ail decay. | 
But here each others virtues we partake, : 

Where men and women all those ills forsake ; 

True virtue spreads her bright 

While saints and seraphs praise ree y 

And when the matter’s rightly underst 

You "tl find we labor for each other’s good ; 

And this, Charlotte Cushman, is our aim, ‘ 

“ Oan you forego this strife, nor ewn your shame 7’ 
Now if you would receive a modest hint, 

You'd keep your name at least, from public print, 

Nor have it hoisted, handled round and round, 

And eehoed o’er the earth from mound to mo 

As the great advocate of (O, the name !) 

Now can you think of this, nor “own your shame 

But Charlotte, learn to take a deeper vieqv 

Of what yoilr neighbors say, or neighbors do ; 

And when some flattering knaves around youarea’t, 

Just think of what a SHAKER GIRL has said, 


Netecem. yo not as these 
Within whove bosoms memories vigils Keep - ped. ‘A 
Beneoth yout drooping lids no passions siccp, 

Ant. ur pile . 
Réar not the tracery of qmotions decp— 
Ye seem too cold dnd passioniess to weep! 
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nature, struck the Commissioners 


Pron fy 


fort, (pa 


MISCELLANY, 


[From the Daily Richmond Whig.) 

Anmat the celebrate’ in- | 
quiry instituted by the Freach Government in] 
1734; in which Franklin bors & part, hase 
been supposed in our country that Mag- 
netism, or Mesmerism, as tt has beed called from 
the of ie fusnder Mesmer, was dead and 
buried. « kt willbe heard wiih surprise, by most of f 
our readers, that.n>1 oniy has this delusion, as we 
believed it, still existed, and not among the igao J 
rant only, batit has of late increased to such an & 
extent among the learned awl enlightened, that] 
the French Royal Acalomy of Sciences, has seen 
fit to appoint a Committee of its members to ja- 
vestigate the trath of the accounts reported to the | 
Society, of its marvellous ¢ffects: ~ This Commnt- 
teé, composed of some of the most scientific men 
in France, after a carefgl laborious investiga- 
tion of five yearsywith every disposition todetect 
and expose fraud ‘and ¥mposi:ion, have reported, 
of their enqitiries, some of the, most 
fucis.we have ever seen set forth even 
pst imagination, and which sets.all our 
Eehilosoph and reduces us to the alterna- 
tive bdtievin impossibalities, or agreeing with 
Joho Bell of Edinburgh, that “4t is 

to dolude a whote Royal Academy thanone 

The following extracts we take from théSglest 
Journal of Foreign Periedizal Literature, 
1 in Boston, and which we take pleasure im 
Binging to the notite-of the public in Virginia. 


~ 


— 


We have @lfeady shownthat some of the cases 
were failure, and that it was notuntil we came to 
the fourth class of paticnts in the repgrter’s ar 
rangement that we met with any manifestations 
af the magnotic effect which could be regarded as 
unequivocal.” therefore proceed at ence -to 
those cases, giving the reader fair warning thatie 
will be ¢aled on for a very Considerable shave of 
fortitude to risk all the dangers by which his cre- 
dality is about tobe assailed; Cases are given im 
mambers, Of which tho members of the commit: 
sion were witnesses, where attempts were made by 
® magnetizers to produce somnambulism. Most of 
these efforts failed, and the promises sometimes 
made by both magnetizers and patients were. 
many indiances unfulfilled. One exception, of a 


Withmstonishacnt. It was thafef a M. Petit,a 
tutor, Who had been previously magnetized hy Dr. 
Dupotet.” ‘The doctor confideatly 


paucm to the OXaminers a person, Over Wht 


‘Paris... Hé found that she 


possessed of seeing perfectly thro’ 
Seieclosed eyelids, formed the subject of some 


= 


he had suprome power. ‘The 
ed, and all the parties assembled the persian 
commenced by putting his patiodt to 
was the work only of a few 
dérful part of the Operation 
namely, that the doctor was af his pleasure, and§ 
without spéaking, but by upproximating# 
his fingers to any part of the boOvRyauenE 
to cause in that part a convulsive 
muscles. In order to guard against any poems 
collusion between patient and doctor, the comiamiy 
toe at this myment handed a paper to M. Dapotet 
on which were Written their instractions as tothe 
particular parts. “Phe result of the operations was 
sch as to sutprise all those who witnessed it; still 
the committec did not acquire thus fara sufficient 
number of facts to warrant themiiiarawing any 
certain conclusion on the 
under these citcumstances, 
{he course of their subsequelil 
to the knowledge of facts, 
whatever on their minds 
ant principle, directly OF 
mankind, now formed the 


the cases which come Head mere 


Secent aod important is ‘that of 
@uét, the well-known anatoniighif Paris, whs had, 
of his own accord, sent in Gm Besoqunt of this case 
ie the surgical section of the Atademy, He was 
ge magnetizer, but, very likely, laughed and ridi- 
euled the art.with as muchasperity as the most 


of its'enemies. This gentleman, it 


appears, was called on the Sth of April, 1820, to 
see a Mrs. P., then residing at 151, Rue Sh Denis, 
had cancer of the breast, 
and that nothing but extirpation of the disease could 
éffect a cure, The lady, atthis Gime, had been | 
attend by the physician whom she had tong em-| 
ployed, and who was in the habit of magnetizing, 
her int6 a sleep, or rather sommnambule (for there | 
is a great difference between them,) to produceian 
oblivion of her sufferings. The phvsican, Ail 
Chapelain, was semaible that mo other hope of sav- | 
ing his pation} musérable fate remained 
than thet held Cloquet, and he propos- 
ed to the be should perform the op-j 
eration whilst Was in a state of magnetic sleep, | 
The surgeon agreed to tt,ind the opefationeayas | 
performed accordingly. The patient 
ing whatevemlef the proceedings 
asleep for two days, and upon 
informed of what had tekem place, 66 Gayaueame 
ed, says Cloquet, a very lively 
The power which, it was representa, 


close and attentive examinations. ‘The _re- 
Bult was) that the commissioners were satisfied, 
for they looked on, that in one case a patient, in 
this state, was able to read a book by seeing it 
his eyelids! But this was not all; for al- 
his somnambulism continued, yet the pa- 
fient became very much pe a and was invit- 
ed to play a game.gt ecarte, of which he was very 
fond. He showed amazing dexterity all the while, 
and always beat his opponent. Ibis tebe remem- 
bered, that during @ll-this time the patient was in 
a state of somnambulism, and, of course, was un- 
conscious of what he was doing. The following 


a 
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~ 
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the exact lagguage wich respectadh 
commission describe a portionof the scene, ‘The 
name of the patient, it is proper to remember, is 
Petite 

“One of the gentlemen pregent, M. Raynal, 
formerly inspectoref (ie university, played a game Hm 
at piquet with Mr Pemt, and lost it. The latter 
handled his cards withthe greatest dexicrity, and 
without making any mistake. We attempied sev- 
eraltimes in vain to set him at. fault, by taking 
away or changiag some of his catds; He count- mm 
ed with surprising facility the points marked upon 
his adversary’s marking-card.. During all. this 
time, we never ceased exanine the eyes, and 
to hold a candle near them; and we alwaysfound 
them exactly closed. We remarked, however, 
that the bal! of the eye seemed t© move under 
the ‘eyelids, and to fo!low the different motions of 
thachands, Finally, M. Boardois declared. that, 
necording to all human probability, ond as-far as 
it was possible to judge by the senses, the eye- 


Jids were exactly closed. While M. Petitwas en- 
gaged in a second game at pique!, M, Dupotet, 
upon the siggestion of M. Ries, directed bis 
hard, from behind, towards ‘the patients 
and the comiraction previously observed again 
thok place, Afierwards, wpon, the sugyestion of 
M. Bourdeise; he magnetized him from behind, 
and Giways at the digamce of anore tham a foot, 
With of awakening him.. ‘Phe keen- 
nese withavhich the somnain\ulist engaged ta play 
Posisted this action, which without awakening, 
secined to annoy and disconcert him. Me carri- 
ed his haad several times to the back of his 
as if lid suffered pain in that part.- At Jength he 
fell into of seemed like 
Bight natural sicep; and somme one having spo- 
ken to when in thie state, he awoke as if 
start. few moments afierwards, M. Du- 
ulivays placed near him, but at 
Gistance, set him agin to sleep, and we recommenc- 
our.experiments. Dupotet béing eesirous 
that not the slizhtest shadow of doubt should re- 
fmin with regard t the nature of the physical B® 
influence exerted“at will upon the sommambulist, 
to place upon M, Petit as many banda- 
Bes as wo aught think and to operate pon 
him while id thisstate. In fact, we covered~his 
face down to the nostrils with several neckcloths; 
We stopped Up with gloves the cavity furmed by 
ihe pruminence of the nose, and we covered the 
| whole with a black handkerchief, which descend- 
‘ho form of a veil, as faras the neck. ‘The 
Giempis to excite the magnetic susceptibility by 
Gperaune ata distance in every way, were then 
pouaweds and, invatiably, the same motions were 
the paris towards which the hand. or 
foot weds directe?. Afier these new experi- 
M. Dupolet, having taken the bandages off 
Petit, playeda game al ecairte with in or- 
divert him. played with the same fa- 
Petlity as befere, and continued successful. He 
so eager at his game, that he remained 
insensible td the influence of M. Courdois, who, 
while he-was emgaged in play, vainly attempted | 
to operate upen him from behind, and to make 
bite porform cominand intimated merely by the 
will, AQer his game, the somnambulist rose, 
walkedabnoss the room, putting aside the chairs 
2 whichis fooud in hie way, and went to sit down 


wie. 


Wi Grder to take some repose at a distancs 

irom Me experimentaliets, who had fa- 

ligied him. There, M. Dupotet awakened him 

Sat the of several feet; but it seémed that 

ho Was Got Completely awake, for some moments 
afiérwards lit again fell asleep, and it was neces 
to tnake fresh efforts, in order to rouse him 
éffecthally. When awako, he said he had 

coliection of any thing that took ploce-during’ hm 

Marvellous and utterly confounding as ate these 
siatements, yet they altogether thrown 
Seine enade by some that are to fullow, and which, 

bring our minds to believe. Here 
cases related, in which soronambe- 
are mut to sicep by magnetism are in 

not mercly, as in the case of 
of secing throughsheir eye- 
netual gift of prophecy, as well 
ene edcc, not to be obtamed by any 
methods. What will the read 
| think is told that the somnampbulist in 
whatever have been his 
is suddealy invested with the | 
exactly the nature and} 
Peheeestero! his own disease, of determining the} 
fo! the pefiod within which he ts to snffer;| 
Wnet.is to be the issue of his complaint, and,| 
| above-all; the sort of treatment that will most cer-| 
| | Ginly cure him, should his disease be at all sus} 
a remedy. Paul .Villagraud, student] 
| Steawee: was paralysed as to half Ins body by. 
appoplexy in the country, was admit- 
peeemarite, at Paris, after having been 
cGneneneeeanner of ways at home for sixteen 
the committee acteally went to 
eeneweere this patient lay, in the hospital, 
marks, as they were strong- 
Of his disease. 
eee ferme that the lower left limb was much 
Piinneeweee te right, that the right hand was 
More firmly than the left, that the 
tongue @men drawn out of the mouth was Carried 
towards tne right commissure, and that the right 
check’ was more convex than the left. Paul was 
then Miagnetized, and the result is thus stated am 
the report 
“He recapitulated what related to his treatment, 
gad prescribed that, on that same day, a éimapiem 
should Be applied to each of his legs for an bone _ 
and a half; that next day he should takea bathial a 
Batéges; and that, upon coming out of the bath, | 
sinapiems should be again applied during twelve 
hours without intcrrupiion, sometimes one place, 
sometimes to another; that, upon the follow- 
ioe day, after having taken a second bath of Bar- Bm | . 
blood should be drawn from his might arm to 
the @xtentof a palette and ahalf. Finally, be | 
added, thal by following this treatment, he would 
be enabled, upon the 28th, three days afters 
wards, to walk without cructhes on leaving the = 
sitting, at which, he said, it would still be necessa- 
ry tomagnetize him. The treatment which be 
had pteseribed was followed; and upon the day 
named, the 28th of Septeinber, the commuttee re- 
Bilired to the Hospital dela Charite. »Paul came | 
supported on his crutches, into the consulting-room, 
where he was magnetized as usual, and placed in 
state of somnambuliem. In this state, he at 
[cured ys, that he shduld return to bed without the | 
gee of his crutches; Without support. Upoh awak- P | 


é 
. 
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“ay, 20 asked [tor fis crut: told rim tha 

be had oo longer any need of them. dn fact, he 
supported himself on the paralysed PASs- 
| ed through the crowd who followed him, descend. 
ed the step of the chanibre dexperiences, crossed 


| the second court de la Charite, ascended two steps, 


jand when be arrived at the bottom of the atairhe 
satdown. After resting two minutes, he-ascend 
|ed, with the assistance Of afarm and the bualus. 
ttade, the twenty-four steps of which led to 
where he slept, went to. bed without sup- 
Pport, sat'down again for a moment, and then took 
pwnother walk in the room, to the great astonish- 
iment of the other patients, who, until then, 
had. seen him constantly confined to bed. From 
Paul never resumed hig eratches.” 


But these wonders ate nothing compared with 


he miracles which were subsequently performed 
ma ey the agency of this patient during somnambu- 
nem); particularly in the facility with which he caw 
Hirough his closed cyelids Many trials of this! 
power were witnessed by the commissioners, 
took every imaginable method withif their power 
to guard against deceptiony 


Wi'h reapect to’ the degree of credit to be ab 
ptiched to these statements, we really have nos 
thing to sayy bat that they are placed before us on 
soundaubasis as it is possible for human evi-d 
fence to Re put on. Thus, then, we are strongly 
Urged in the existence of facts whith 
pate contrary to-our experience. . Is it 
|possible, reasonably ask, if such things 
can happen? Is it possible that individuals under 
any circumstances, ean see through their shut 
Peyelids, atid can be suddenly endowed, by any 
peeremony Conducted by . sith 
knowledge and foresight such as 
ever endowed with before? ‘Thesd arequestuns 
which wiil sugeesi themselves to every reaxopiny 
mind. One adimenition, however; is applicable to 
who afé iniérested in contempiatine such | 
subjects as these’ “Experience has proved, that | 
which may. be @xercised over the | 
powersof man, age altogether unlimited 
extentand in their nsutre. Hence 
unwise, and even ifratinnal, for any | 
Oe tO FRY, On a subject so mysterious, that this| 
imporsivie, and that that fact could nover| 
taken place. Let us huindty and diligently 
mete, but notdecide. . Vast and beneficial are 
doliberation in siich matters. \We are 
to doubt when evidence is positives 
if only halt of what we have read ip Mr 
)Colquhoun’s Work ‘be founded in treth, how 
hificent te the prospect of utility, in the largest 
mai sense of that word, which science, in this particu- 


MARTYRS —According to the calculations of some, 
about 200.000 Christian Protestants suffered death, in 
seven years, under Pope Julian; no less than 100.000 
werg massacred by the French in the space of tbree 
months; Waldeusés who perished. amounted to 
1,000,000 ; withim thirty years the Jesuits destroyed 
900,000 ; under the Duke of Alya 36,000 were executed 
by the ; 169,000 by the Irish masegtre, 
besides the vast multitude of "@hom'the world could 
never be particularly informed, who were proscribed, 
starved, burnt, assassinated’ —ehained to the galleys 
foriife, usmured withia the walle of the Baetile, or 
Otwere of their church and staté prisons. Accortling 
Some, the whole pumber of persons massacred 
the rise of papacy, ‘including.the space of: 1400 
years, emounts to 50.000,000. 


Phe letter, recently discovered among | 
of the late Judge Shippen, has never | 
Delete, belicyc, appeared in print, and will be | 
fount Righty interesting as well as useful to all 
may think propet te favor it with a perusal. 
portion of whicl conveys the writer's sen- 
| iments respecting the necessity, of goed works on 
partof true worshipper#of the is. worthy 
being written in letters of gold. We believe 
| that ne one atvall acquaiitted wah the manner and 
style of Franklin, will questiofi the 
amtbenticity ef the pre- 
| face, therefore, we present it to’our readers just as 
Sithas been communicated to 


Copy 0 a letter said to have been when Dy 
Franklin, to a clergyman, who cathe for ie re- 
covery of health, and had lived boardes with 
him (B. F.) in bis family. Going away he wrote 
beck acknowledging kindness, and to whbdse letter 
this.1s thought to be amamswer,. 
Puriave rasa, June the 6th, 1758. 
Sir—I have received your kind tetier of the 2208 
instant, and am glad to hear that you incréasetn i 
health. I hope you will continue ‘thending, ‘till 
you recover strength and firmness. Let me know 
whether you still use.the cold bath, and what ef: 
fect it has.—As to the kindness you mention, I 
wish it cqukd have been of more service td you; 
but af it had, the only thanks I should destte, 
that you would always be equally ready ie eerve| 
any other persop that may reed your assistance, | 
and so, let goad offices go round, for mankind are | 
all of a familyg—for my own part, when fam em 
ployed in serving others, I do not look upon my-| 
sell as conferring favours, but as paying debta, | 
ln my travels, aud since my settlement, [have re | 
ceived much kindnessdrem men, to whofm I shall | 
never have an opportunity of making the least di- 
rect return, and gumberless mercies from 
who is.infiuitely above being begefitted by.our ser- | im 
vices. These kindnesses from@men 
therefore return on their fellow-men, and can show 
ny gratitude for those merciée fom God, by a rea- 
diness to help his other childrén, and my brethren: 
for I do not think that thanke and conipliments, 
though repeated weekly, caw disthargejour obli- 
gations to each other, much lesa t our Creator. 
You will see in this my notion of good Works, that 
I am far from expecting to merit heaven by them. | 
By heaven we understand a state of happiness in- ie 
finite in dezree, and eternal in duration. Loando 
nothing to decerve suche feward.—Ile 
giving a draughtof water to a thirsty person sHauld 
expect to be’ paid with good plantation, would 
be moderate in hw demand compared with those 
who think they deserve heaven for the little good 
they do on earth: Even the nixed imperfect pleas- 
ures we enjoy in this-werld, are rather from God's 
goodness than our meri!t—how much more such 
happiness.—For my own past, [ have not the van- 
ity to. think I deserve it, the folly teexpect it, nor 
the ambition to dosite it, but contént myself jn 
tsubmitting to the will and disposal of that God 
who made, ad haa hitherto bléssed me, and ip 
whose fatherly gootnessL.may well-confide, that | 
the will never make me miserable; and that the af.- 
ihetions, may at any time suffer, shal! tend | 
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my benelit. ‘The faith you mention has doubt- 
Hess its world; Ldo ngt desire to sée it. 
diminished, not would désire:to Jessen it in any 
man, wish it was more productive of good 
works, than I have generally seen it—I mean real 
good works, works of charity; kindness, mercy, and 
public spirit; not holy-day keeping; sermon read- 
ing or hearing, performing eharch ceremonies or 
making long prayers filled with flatteries and com- 
plimentey, despised even by wise men andmuch 
less capable of pleasing the Deity. The Worship 
of God is a duty; the hearing and reading of ser- 
mons ‘may be usefiil; but if man rest in hearing 


years, when for some reasons of private convenience, 
he remeved her from his house, and placed her in « 
y community, se ja are partly withi 

With these people she has-cdntinued ever since— 
brought up in their habita, and probably to their faith, 
yet at the same time carefully instructed in all the 
departments of a common school education. [f was 
aimitted at the trial that they treated her wjth great 
kindness, and had secured to themselves the filial re- 
gards of which her parents had ed themselves 
unworthy. Indeed, it is stated, that when roused by 
the interest her qualities of mind and person had ex- 
eited in others, her father or mother at le 


would have derived from remaining with th - 
sou with whom the selectmen of Stet had yer 
trusted her, a man of wealth with « cultivated and 


fainily. 
e law contem a mode for terminating « 
contract of this kind, which, im thé present eh, 
manifestly interfered with. It was iutended that « 
| female servant or @pprentice should. have an oppor- 
| tunity of marrying before the age of eighteen, in 
_ which case the indentores were no longer in force 
This is a privilege expressly provided for,-and can- 
directly or without 


With (those 


not be taken away, 
breech of obligation. He argued that 


_ mome;r at call- matter of hecessi was no 
and praying, {as too many do) Vt Is as if a tree were pa of fines.” to the 
gers, a she ound parents a isters, fi parents were not mpe- 
should value itself on being watered, and put- | , brothers among those with she dwelt — wore suitable persons 


ling. forth leaves, though it never produced any 
Your good master thought much less of these 
patward appearances and professions, than many p 
of his médern disciples... He preferred the doers. ot of 
inf thé word to the mere hégrers;the son that seem- sympathy staen 
ingly refueedto obey his father, and yet perform- OF 
ted bis commands, to him that professed his reaci- 
nese but neglected the work; the heretical b 
charitable Samaritans, tothe uncharitable and or. 
thodox Levite; and those 
who gave food toyhe Hungry, drink to the: thirsty, 
paiment torthe naked, of life. There was a mutual desire on the part of 
iver, and reliefito the siek, &c. thoughithey mever) the Shakers, and on her own that she should remain 
OF declare. Shall in the fast) with them. But she might think differently afteran 
dey be accepted, when those who cry Lord! Lord pe age tong habits, pursuits, and enjoymente of 
whe value themselves.on their faith as @ it wa 
suficient to perform miracles, but have neglect fer her removal wire, iret, 


; application to the Court for the tithe of bh 
works, shall be rejected. He professed that, to Mr. Chandler, and of 


ae eaime net to Call the righteous, but the sinters) personal replevin to take her from the custody of the 
morepentance, which implied his modest opinien Shakers, and place her where the law should provide. 
Mhatthere were some in his time so good, that they The former question ouly was under consideration at 
think it the duty of every man conterided by Judge Barton, cuunsel for Mr. Chandler, 
enc to under his petty mdministrations, amd) that the conditions of the contract on the part of the 
bis God, I wisli master, had, in good fauh, and in fact been fulfilled ; 
and hap- the servant had been part of the time in his 
Being your servant family, and all the time with:n reach of his supervision 
ote N '—that moreover Le had exercised that supervision 
ee RANKI ‘es and secured to the girl a comfortable abode and good 


ready and desirous to assume that 


In referring to these arguments, we , 
cay of cour 
ene than the principal points. advanced 
Judge Strong decided that thé circamsétances 
the case should be considered only so far as Ae 
went to show a performiuhee or non- e of 
the contract ; the law would make. such provision 
should prove to be requisite, when 
the came to act on that point ; “he was of opin- 
— she t the indentures should be cancelled and di- 


accordingiy. 

ter this decision it avas deemed inexpedient | 
he gitl to return agen to the Shaker, and 
friends relnctantly but quietly ~surrendered her to 
the care of Cot. Isaac Davis, of this town, Who had 
expressed @ wish to have ber in his family until the 


final question should be disposed ot at the next court. 


was also evident that sé had become a favorite of | 
the fraternity within whose exclusive circle her whole 
experimental knowledge af the world- was cmbrac- 
ed; aud from heatts closed by a sterile creed to 
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The Goncord.(N. Statesman of Friday 
nae & most singular deposition, taken beivore a 
u 


stice of tha peac@eat Gratton in that state Ha- | 
zen Whitcher and David M. Norris depoee that on 
the night of Juw@-19, they were watchmg at the im 
described. 


Jeath bed of theif neighbor Samue! Mann, of North 
The bed was on the aorth side, the fire place on | 


Renton a small the. situation of which ts 


~ 


family of the master, and this was frequently done for 
a greater or less period of time—that it was a rule of 
Court not to take cognizance in differences im relli- 
gious tenets and customs ; and where the morals, 
health, happiness, and education of a child was well 
provided for,the obligation of the master was as much 
fulfilled as if the servant lived entirely with himself. 


{Prom the Worcester Mass.) 
AN INTERESTING SHAKER GIRL. 


The Jane term of thé Court of Common Pleas for 
this @ousty, held last Week, closet on Satunjay.— 


not in a condition te furnish a proper home, as they 
wore in a staf®°of separation. The mother had been 
business, which it may be weil to notice, as it hasan wes 

ancy Brown, a eyed and intelligent girl of age 


fifteen, in the prim garb und exceeding purity uf the 
Shaker costume, yet with grestef” apparent richness gar insisted that there 


was a manifest breach of contract by Mr. Chandler— 
of the mules of that the law never contemplated such a dispesition of 

: eis girl. He did not controvert the alle acts of ¢ 

she came into the charge of the Selectmen of Lahcas 
ter, and was by them indented to Nathaniel Ohandicr, anit 
Esq , of that town, to remain with him as a servant, F those opportunities of pwned ber experi ience to 
inthe manner prescribed by statute, antil the age OF MRM ..1,:-1 she was entitled. If she could be excladed 
eighteen. She resided ‘in‘his family about throe I in that way with the Shakers, she might also bewshult 
Fup in a convent, or placed in the charge of the 


» 


instruction. He argued that cases might often occur 
Bin wich it would become botti convenient and proper 
for servant or apprentice to be placed out of the}; 


If these indentures were cancelled, ghe parents were | 


he side, the door way to the kitchen on the | 
and a door leading into a bed room on the wort | 
end of thé feof, and a set of drawers, om the cast 
‘side of the peoti Hear the foot of the bed, au! a 
avindow by the fect onthe north side. The window 

vas raised from four te six méhes The door mto 

he kitchen was open, ahd Mr. George 
slept there in the-south east corner of it. “Fhe dicor 
into the bed room Wae'shut, and Mrs. Peter Howe 
und Mrs. Mann slept there. 

The man with whom they were watehiny iv] 
heen ina dying state for several days, Bet appear-j 
ad to have petieot possession of his seasts. Alter 
be house Was still ou Sunday might, the 
On tO say 

Mr. Whitcher was standmg by the feet the 
red, close to the open window, and 
sitting south of the same four or five s frome 
he head on the west side of the foom he candle | 
wav standing onthe mantel, ovep the fire placed 
vhen we distinetly heard “a groan, We are 
sth positive it could not come from the man, 

or the bed whereon he was, nor from: another 
om. It was.a deep, lengthened groan and start 
both. 

Mr. Whitcher stepped to tne fire plac® to get 
Belight, to see what the noise came fromer what 
‘aused it As he took the light and turmed around 
oward the bed, «.c both saw the room, Righted up 


ilbat once. wit, an unearthly crineon colored bight. 
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as owellas Mano. 


t aimost extinguienes LAG Of Canviie, so 
hat the light was very feeble, apparant y almost out 


and immediatly we both saw a strange locking 


aah standing between us and the bed, looking ap- 
arently at Mz. Mann—bis dress we. cannot do- 
cribe his whole-face we did not see... His clothes 
were dark, but we¢annot give the fashion or make, 
‘or say whether he had on bootsor shoes oar hat, 
not. 

We were both transfixed—both stood there side 
»y sade, as Norris had risen up, Whiteber still Aold- 
ng the candle in his hand and no fire in the fire-plaee, 
ut least none that gave any light, and as the strange 
nan stood before us, hie back toward us, and his 
ace ‘toward Mr, Mann, Mr. Mann appeared 
‘meited and agitated; he rolled on the bed, and 
hrew his arms about and opened his eyes wide open, 
wu appeared frightened to gaze 5 the apparition, 
wd then he tried to cover up his heed. 

The sick man, it is stated, then declitred that he 
mad forty years previously assistctl his employer in 
aurdering a man and making away with the body 
He mentioned the name of Edwards, Bat im: what 
connexion the depenents cgnnot say. The affidavit 
shen goes on : 


He called no other name, and.we may be mistaken } 


m this mame, but thimk we ard not. ethen sunk 
down, after turning over once of twice, and throwing 
tus arms about. groaned. amd died. We know we 
were frightened and could nat speak, or did not, nor 
did the stranger, and ‘as soon as Mann had finished 
confessing and wes dying away, he (the stranget) 
was gone. How he got in or out we know not; one 
door Was open, but we did not see him come in or 
out, Hor can we belicve that he did. 

The editoref the Statesman in connexion with the 
affidavit tells the following story. 

About forty, or forty-tive years since, (we tell the 
story as told to us by individuals in the vicinity) a 
man by the name of Hodgdem wags working in to 
daffl, N. a jomer: “The last sénsen he was 
there, he finished off a house for Jonathan NoPes, and 
made his home with Mr Noyes during the timem= 
He lent Noyessome two.or three Nundred dollars in 
money, po that when the honse was finished Noyes 
was indebted to him about four hundred dollars, for 
labor and money. When Noyes's house was otk 


pleted, he went to.work uponahouse for Mh. Jolin | 


Gross, in the viemity, bis clothes and partof hie 
tools still remaming at Noyes's.house. | 


He left, Gross’s hease one evening to go up to 


Mr Novyes's——-was never seeu after that time. Some 
little excitement existed there (as thé gold people 


| say) atthe ume, respecting bis mysterious disa)- 


pearance, hut ashe was a stranger, na mcasere, it 
was said he dad abscomded, and Noyes after 
pretended received aletter from somewhere 
m New York, requesting him (Noyes) to sell his 
( Hodgdon’s) 
money on td him, whieh he accordingly did, ‘but 
whether the proceeds of the eale weut to New York 
or any where is not known . The excitement soon 
died awny, and néthing more said orthonght about 
it unty the death-bed confession which we publish 
below brought the hidden mystery to light. 

Noyes died few days since, and on his death 


bed, intimated that he had something to disclose } 


belere he could die im peace, but Mann went a day 
of two before his death, and spent awhole day 
with him, and after that nothing was said abont 
divulging any ting, and he cxpired apparently in 
ihe. greatest mental agony under forsible 
morse.of conscience, frequently 
me that one sim. The Edwards 
supposed he, (Mann) referred and who, 
suppose, wus accessary to the murderpis How 
ana has been partially deranged ab times 
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Tue Monmons.—The delusion got up by, Jos 
Smith, is one.of the most remarkabic, as well a8 one of 
the most successfel of the age. Its success in fact has 
placed the Mormons in a situation to excite 1 somewhat 
deeper interest than that of mere curiosity. The Mor- 
mons aro skilful im argument, so that they contend 
with no little success against all the Opponents. 
They adopt the whole of ouf Bible, and claigi that 
they have an additional revelation which was commu- 


nicated to Jog Smith on the gaiden plate. They say 
that the spirit of prophecy is an essential dign of the 
true church, and boldly stake their pretensions on the 
possession of this gift, ‘I'hey say that no true church 
has existed on earth sincé prophesying ceased, at or. 
near the apostles’ time, and that the ¢herch has now 
been restored, with the new revelation and the retarn- 
jog gift of prophecy. They claim of course. that to 
the Saints beloags the earth, and seem to have no 
doubt that they shall possess it. They seem indeed” 
to have some reason for their expectations, for their 
numbers in this country are already estimated at a bun- 
dred thousand, and as many more in Europe. Thefr 
converts comprige a large number of men of intelli« 
gence, smartness, and pot a few who have stood high 
in the Christian Charches of various dénominations, 
as men of piety and excellence. Their city of Nauvoo 


is growing magner unprecedented; men of pro- 
perty are constantly joining them, and’ addifg their | 
whole estates to the common stock, They have acquir | 


gislature of [llinois an act of incorporation, authorizing 
the Mormons to maintain 1 standing army ofa thousand 
men. Smith and Rigdon have ordained twelve Apos- 
ties; who have been anointed for their work by 
aeight of the golden platés. One or two of them, 


fs, and other things, and send, thie | 


we believe, have already deserted the standard and dis. | 
closed the designs of their great Prophet. When we 
see & miserable creature like Smith all at once putting. 
on the garb of sanctity, and guided by pretended. in-| | 
Spiration, digging jnto the side of a bill, and there'se | 
cluding himself for months, and then coming ‘forth | 
with the pretence that he has found golden plates on 
which weré written a new revelation, which revelation 
is nothing more nor less than a piece of imaginative 
j | Writing left in manuscript by a déteased clérgyman, 
ald when we see such a fraud belidvéd in, and adopted 
by enlighted men, and spreading more rapidly than any | 
system of truth ever did, we are , 


| world, delusions might spread abroad which would if- 


so mach political importance as to procure of the Le- | the ae Se unless he is baptised by immer- | 
person 


i} be speedily realized, 


i 


moads, ‘‘it repeated Noam that made man, 


} twice a week, and itis the common belief that they 


~ 


From the Cleveland ( Ohwo) Mercury and News, 

Tux Monmors.—We give for the information of 
our readers, an extract of a letter from lowa, concers. 
ing this sect; not that we share in any fears as to the 
permanence of the delusion. The pretence of work. 
ing miracies in this age and country is quite dangerous 
for a continued y of the Knaves who profit by 


The Mormons have twelve where 
they are to build é&c.—corresponding to the 
tweive tribes of | . On one side of my station 3 
miles distast, they have driven one of these stakes. 
They have been making greet efforts the past winter, 
and more than 20 ip this vicinity have joined them. |p 
they pr made many con- 
and new hold the political power, and 
office. Ot course, of. 
mble servants. ‘The 


{ will give you summary of their pretensions 

1. Smith is & prophet—es réally as tsaiah ; 
and the Book of Mormon, with all the revelations of 
the het, which pow makes quite a volume, are of 
the and New nts. 

® Theirs ic the only true charch; | 
with absolate certaiggy. Every other d disci- 
ple of Christ She. same relation to this true 
church, that the Jews did Who in the time of the apos- 
tles rej the Sastour. | 
3. No man ean be a Christian, or be admitted into | 


an au 
4. None are authorized to preach or admimister the 
ordinances but such as are called | direct revelation, | 
anid set apart by the of Joseph Smith. All 
others are “ false teachers false , wolves 
im sheep’s clothing, thieves and robbers,” as they say 
in their preaching. 

5. All whe tre babtiond receive the Holy Ghost apd 
the fargiveness of sins. Hence they can work ail the 
miracles promised by our Saviour in Mark xvi. 

6. Zien, or the New Jerusalem, is in Missoari, 
where the Saviour is to appear, in a short time ia 

7. All that believe are pulled on by the Spirit of 
God, to assembie in the viemity of the various stakes 
and help to build temples. The /ndians are the lost 
tribes of Israel, and during this generation, they are all 
to be cut off —that is, all who do not receive J. Smith 
as a prophet of the Lord - . 

8. For such as will not believe in this life, a kind of 

tory is prepared in another world, where they will 
be bromght to their senses and made to receive the 
prophet; while those who have once joined the Mor- 
mons and have apostatized. have never forgiveness, 
neuther in this life nor that which is to come. 

9, The prophet predicted eleven years ago, that 
Zion is to be built in Miasouri-in Unis generation. But 
they have been dis ,and the city of their hopes 
lies desolate ; still they are not without hope. Nauvoo, 
their principe! city, in this vicinity, containe 7000 in. 
habitants. Every one ef a certain age iscalled on to 
bear arma; and the “legion of the Lord” is drilled 


intend coon to attempt to retake their claim in 
Missouri. 

Joseph Smith translated the Bible anew, In the 
first three chapters of Genesis he has added the 
sinount of at least ene entire chapter, for which there 
is not the least shadow of authority. So in other 
sarts, he makes any alterations that he pleases e, g. in 
Geu. vi. 6, where it is said, ‘it repented the Lord that 
he ninde man upon the éarth,” the new translation 
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reserved for Mr, James Braid, 


THURSDAY. EVENING, DEO. 50,1841. 


QUICK WORK!—FLOUR AND SALT! 

The completion of the ‘‘ Western Rail Road” has 
aroused the energies and quickened the enterprise of 
our Western friends. Among the incidents con- 
nected with this event, those which we are about to 


wention will produce e thrilling effect. | 


The Delegation from Syracuse, which left here | 
for Boston ‘yesterday, took with them a barrel of 
Sait mannfactured at that place on Tuesday from 
water raised 300 feet below the surface of the earth. 
The stayesiand hoops of the barrel which contains 
the salt -were taken from the tree on the morning of 
ithe same day! So that this Salt, manufactured on 
Tvesday at Syracuse, which laid over fifteen hours at 
Albany,-arrived at Boston (350 miles) on Wednes- 
day ! | 


The Canandaigue Delegation tock with them, as 
the most appropriate offering from old Ontario, a bar- 
rel of F'iowr, manufactured on Monday from Wheat 
“thrashed out” on that Gay, and packed in a barrel, 
the staves and hoops for which were taken from an 
Oak Tree aud Hickory Poles waving that morning 
in theixnative forest! Flour, therefore, which was 
jn the Svea, and a Barrel which was in the Tree at 
Canandaigua on Monday, was at Boston (400 miles) 
on Wednesday | 

Sperm Candles manufactured by Mr. Pennruan, | 
in thievtity,yesterday morning, were barning at 
and the Tremont, in Botton, lant oven 
ing | 


NY her 


Tae Mystery or MEsM ERIS. SomnamBuL- 
EXPLAINED. 


Manchester, who, havin witnessed the recent Xper- 
Monsieur Lafen 


person to be thrown state of somno}- 
, announced a i¢eture on the subject, 


j joad, it is compelied to increase the 


of efforts. The brain, 
congested in consequence 
sulting from irregularity an 
a t organ, the brain follow. 
the 


ple 


ing to excessive and. long-continued exertion 
commencement of the 


which he delivered at the Manchester | 
Saturday last. before seven handred persona. 

Mr. Braid first placed on « wble a commén black 
wine bottie, in the mouth of which was a cork having 
a platted top. The individual on whom the experi- 
ment was to be performed was seated on a chair. and 
directed to gaze ae the cork without winking 
or averting the eyes, e cork .was about two feet 
from the person operated u whose head was in- 
clined backwards, forming with the object an angle 
uf forty-five degrees, In this position he remained tor 
about five minutes, whee 


pea profound sleep was pro- 


_ The second experiment was completed in the same 
lume. In the third cage, a bandage was placed round 
the head, for the pu of retaining in an immovable 
position, a common le cork, a little above the roof 
of the nose, as the object te be gazed. st, and in about 
four minutes a compiste state of semnolency ensued. 
in this case was proved the inability of the patient to 
open the eyelids, although consciousness was in no 
respect suspended, as he wag able to reply distinetly 


to any question. ‘The fourth experiment failed, either | 
prevailed, or owing to the per-} 
net fixing his gaze continvously on the object. | 


through the noise that 


he fifth wae successful, 


and although the 
made a desperate effort to 


open his eyes, so mach as 
to agitate his whole frame, they remaimed as though 
bermetically sealed ; when’ Mr. Braid took from his 
pocket a wooden ruler, and drew the. end of it genti 
over the upper eyelids of both eyes, when. the spell 
was broken, and the sense of sight restored with per- 
fect ease. These experiments fully demonstrated that 
the phenomena was perfectly independant -of animal- 
magnetism, as in po ong instance was there the least 
to personal contact or any menipuiation. 
aving thus convinced the audience. that 
could be uced without pressure of the. thumbs or 
wavi the hands, ase loyed by Monsieur Lafon- 
taine, Mr. Braid pr to explaia the rationale of 
The atigue 
e artificial mode of producing sleep is to fati 
the rectus and jevator muscle of aie on which ia ef- 
fected by a continuously strained 
object viewed under an acate 


angle. Under sach cir- 
cumstances, the irritability 


of those muscles becomes 


exhauated, as well as the irritability of the optic nerve ; 

cep ensues. Congestion isi ed in 

the eye, and owing to 

the nerves of respiration aad circulation, affect them 

through 


and lu 

propel the 

} tes, and hence their coldness, ‘The biood conse quent- 
“4 is accumulated in the 


rises up before the eye. and 


the optic and muscular nerves of 
their prosimity to the. origin of 


and enfeeble the action of the heart 
., rhe heart, thus acting feebly, is unable to 
blood with suificient force to the ex tremi- 
ion of the heart, and it is 
r to remove the imardinate 
ency of ite 
ompensate for the feebleness 
head aud face now become 
» and varied phenomena, re- 
the circulation of that im- 


us stimulated and ia o 
Ons, in. order to c 


t eyelid Mr, Braid accounts for on the princi- 
temporary paralysis of the levator muscles, ow- 


operation. 


enpum, on 


The 
| parts 


» Paul’s Cathedral has already sunk five fee 


and intent gaze atan 


| tom House and the Cathedral had disappeared, and an 
lrishman near St. Paul’s, was heard to Faith, 
as jt did 


=. 


The inability to raise. 


at the | 


| Hen of this apocalyptic vieion, as apy yet 
| by its luminous @upositors.” 


~ 


CANY. 


Excrrement Lonpox.—The Loadon by 
the Sheridan,.state that there is quite an excitement 
among the lewer classes in on, in © uence 
of two ancient prophecies that London would be de- 
stroyed. on the i6th March, 1842. One of these | 
ies is said tv have been pronoundéed in 
203; the other by Dr. Dee, the Astrologer, in } 
“in eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
Four things the eun shall view ; ind 
Lendon’s rich and famous town ot 
Hungry earth shall swallow down; 
Storm and rain in France shall be, . “ 
- “Till every river runs a sea; 
Spain shall be rent in twain, 
And tamine waste the land again ; 
.  Segay i the Monk of Dree, 
in the twelve bundredth year and three.” 
Harleian Collection ( British Museum, ) 8008, falio 3919. 
“The Lord have mercy on you ally 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful Gail 
OF Ronse land and 
The measure of your sins is full. 
fn the year one, eight and forty-twe, 4 
Of the year that is so new, | 
In the third month, of that gi 
it may be a day or two between, | 
erhaps you'll soon be stiff and cold 
Chitin, bo not bold ; 
The mighty kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass as my name’s Des,” 
1503.— MS. in the British Museum. 
rer classes of the Lrish in various 
the metropolis, who believe in| the absurd 
| iction of an earthquake, which is to swallow up 


| and all the country for fifteen miles roun ' 
have been im 


posed upon With another story, that St. 


and al! the 
churehes one or two feet each, while , Custom 


House is fast dis ing in the bowels of the earth. 
The credulity of the Irish on this subject is extraordi- 
_ mary; and many of them visited Thames street and St. 
| Paul’s charch yard to ascertain how much of the Cus- 


now, the great big church don’t look so 
some ago.”—Bosion Merc. Jour. 


THE EARTHQUAKE PROPHECY. _ 

In a letter from Mr, Francis Benham, of Chancery 
lane, inserted in Timés, he thus explains 
the ceuse of the predicte destruction of Lendos by 
assigned to the year : 


parthq uake bei 
page 


ic bY way of har of this 


phenomenon, Jet us mention a few of thoze authorities 
im its favor, which may seem at first sight more res- 
pectable. The religionists who quote cotiptiire to 
sanction their timidity on this occasion, and bri 
chapter and verse to prove that half London will be 
destroyed by earthquake in 1842, reason as follows: 
“Dating with Prideaux the imni 
iel’s 70 


messes), it is stated the advbcates for 
this opinion that we should apply the following text of 
the Apocalypse :—*‘Atthe same was 4 great earth- 
quake, and a teith of the city fell, and there were 
slain in the earthquake 7000 men of name. Dr. Hales, 
in his Analyses af Chronology, vol. ii. p. 642, states it 
as his opinion that this awful prophecy is specifically 
levelled against London. ‘“T’o England (says he) the 
Ptenth, as the only remaining asylum ofthe witgesits, 
we are compelled to look for the scené of their lust 
persecution, and principally to ber street er. mostpop: 
ulous region; and the street, by way of emihence, may 
chiefly denote the metropolis of the British empire, 
London and its environs, the greatest seminary of re- 
| ligion and virtue, as well as irreligion and vied, In 
Loudon. (continues Hales) we verily believe there are 
to be found more intelligent and enlightened witpeases 
to Suffer persecution than in all the rest of the world, 
and a multitede of bigots, infidels, and fanatics to in- 
ict it: The resemblance indeed is so striking Ip all 
the parts, that though we shudder thereat and deprecate 
the catastrophe, we are forced most reluctantly to com- 
fess and maintain it,” | 
“ As a Londoner, aud by no means wishing to wit. 
to portenious a tragedy, | that Dr. 
Fiales tras made as palpable a his ¢- 
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MESMER ISM. 
from the Louisville Journal, 

The annexed letter, just received by Dr, Buchanan; 
has been handed us by him fer publication, At the 
Doctor’s request, we suppress the name of the-writer, 
who was WP of otrs in hie boyhood, and who is 
uow one of the most intelligent and respectable gen- 


aa 


first respectability. Now, sir, | ask your advice 
how we shall proceed to extricate ourselves from 
this dilemma. She 1s becoming alarmed, and it ie ye- 
ry troublesome to me. “Tis traly assuming a serious 
aspect; and I have not been.abie to fad among our 
physicians any Ohe who can enlighten me. An excite 
od curiosity has led us into it blindfolded ; and, not 
seeing any injurious results had not antici any. 
By the by, | have not mentioned that, m the whole, J 
have placed her in thie state about twenty times; 


| | tlemen in lilinois. Whatever he states may, we 
know, be implicitly relied on. His statement is. in- 
| deed moet wonderful ; but certainly it is not decep- 
tive, unless he himself is deceived : , 


Au Ton, [Lauer 
January 17, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—In a most unfortunate and tromblesome 
dilemma, | take this mode of soliciting your profes- 
sienal advice in what | conceive to be & ¥ery strange, 
and perhaps new case. My anxiety and solicitade are | 
great; therefore | will endeavor to staté.all the cir- 
cumstances minutely. Some five or siz Weekes since, 
an evening ata frend’s house; the topic ‘of 

esmerism was accidentally introduced. Nose-of 
the company had ever witnessed any experiments oF 
arene any information respecting it except what” 

boen . gleaned from ramor oceamonal 
newspaper paragraphs. I was -finally induced to at 
tempt to magnetice a lady prevent. | did so rather ip 
a spirit of disbelief, and with bet little confidence that 
1 should succeed ; but, to my utter astonishment, if” 
less than thirty minutes she was ntly sound 
asieep. My process was by down passes over the 
face and chest, accompanied with a dertermination of 
will. Repeated unsuccessful attempts were made 
by several of the company to awaken her. Rather 
startled at the state in which she was, in ten mig~ 
utes | proceeded, by upward passes, to awaken her, 
and was successfulina few minutes. Observing n@ 
injurious results, the experiments have been continved 
from time to time, in a spirit of curiosity, and for the pars 
pose of eliciting her marvellous somnambylic powers, 
The power ot my will increasing with evéry sitting, 
until [ was enabied to place her in thig strange state 
merely by the power of my will at the distance of 
two milee—at the same time could not awaken her 
without being present. She has exhibited all the most 
marvellous faculties recorded of sicep.wajkers, in an 
eminent ree; such as powers of vision, a perf 
sense of my thoughts and sensations—of what 
was eating Or drinking ; also clawrvoyant powers ; such 
i as telling correctly what had transpired at other places, 
in & manner that gop! for or- 
din ilosophy or m reasoning. week 
ney = I was summoned to awaken her from an 
magnetic sleep, which | had not conscions- 
ly had any hahd in producing. I! did so ; since whieh 
time she hasan irresistible inclination to fall into this 
strange state, apparently a magnetic sleep, from whith 
none can awake her except myself. For several days 
she has not been able to keep awake more than 
| two or three bours, unless | am present resisting the 
influence of my will. 1 am obliged to wake her every 
| morning, aad whenever she falls asleep during the day. 
| I feel assured that she fails into thie state at times 
when my attention is wholiy abstracted from her and 
the subject of Mesmeriem. Some two weeks singe, 


sometunes twice on the same day, allowing her to 
main from one to three hours. Since she falle yoluh- 
tarily into it, she has in several instances remained 
during the whole night, When f am present and 
néar her, she sleeps very quietly ; but if away, she is 
restless, complains of being very tired. and often ‘fails 
to crying. ight before iast, | was suddenly arouéed 
from sleep by the cry of ‘fire’ from an adjoming house, 
1 rushed to the scene; and, in my efforts to extinguish 
it, was several times in a close room full of emoke 

which | found.gery . a tew minutes | 
was summoned to hérthambe?, re | found herin 
a magnetic sleep, and in a wretched stateef alarm and 
agitation, crying out that she should@j igh® and 
suffocation by the smoke. The house Ww Was 
was some rods irom the fire, and not a particle of 
smoke in the room. I awoke her,. when she seon be- 


Within few days ‘1: hav 
ect 


Facts on Mesmerism,’'#iso 

from neither of which eai:I 

they cite nosimilar cases, that done has | 
been to awaken her whenever she falls asleep, and con- 
tinue the upward passes for a length of time after she is 
aroused, in hopes of dispersing the inflaence, but can- 
not as yet see an or permanent effect. ‘Thus you 
see [ am in the dark, groping my way along, as I have 
from the first experiment, aided alone by instinct and 
observation. You must know I am not 4 physician— 
have little knowledge of ology, and still less of 
the principles of Mesmeriem. The idea had occurred, 
whether my attempts at exciting the organs of the 
brain had not had some agency in prodycing this un- 


70 THE PUBLIC. 
We, the Trustees of the United Society at New- Lebanon, 
(commonly called Mhakers,) feel it our daty to inform the 
public that there will be no public’meecting held in this soct. 
ety the enpuingseason; For, as « bedy of people, we feet 
and know that our God requires us to spend His holy and 
sacred dayin solemn prayer and humble stpplication to 
that our souls may be protected from. all sin. and be 
enabled to bring forth offerings of prayer and thankagiviag 
aceeptable to His Holy and Divine Spirit. Andowe are fe. 
quired by His Holy Angels to spend every day of our hives. 
and in a special manner, His Holy Sabbath, in walking softly 
aod humbly in His présence. This day, He hath command 
ed His people, in all ages of the world, to keep holy and ga 
cred. 

But for some years past, many have flocked to this place, 
on this sacred day, more ta gratify an idle curiosity, and 
spend the day for their own amusement, to the disturbances 
of those whose motives were Siicere and honest, than to 
respect the solemn worship of puré and holy Géd, who 
sent forth His only Son to the tyhabitants of this earth. that 
they might learn the way of salvation and everlasting peace 
And it is before this or Gob fiat we are 
to walk softly, and sek totworship with clean hands apd 
pure hearts and this, as the followers of Christ, we must 
continue to do. 

We wish well to all mankind,and desire the welfare and 
prosoerity of all our fellow mortals’ “And in obediente 


pleasant state of things. I! so, perhaps it may be coun. that Diving Power who gave the inumertal éxistence of 
teracted by applying the same mfluence in another di- § every human being, will the inhabitatiiedf this earth be pro- 
rection. 


tected; and in disobedience to the same, shall we, with all the 
rest of the haman family, be left to drink deeply of the cup 
of His rolling judgments, which are now beginning to rol) 


Her inclination to somnambulism is so frresistible, 
that yesterday she fell into it, when walking the room 
rapidly with the intention ana effort to dispel and drive 
it off. In euch cases she was ing, but finds some. ff pidly through the capth; ent forth from Him in whose 
thing to Jean upon or against. You will conter a great jj hends we all are, and whose merey every soul will yet most 
favor erring me such advice or directions as | hutbly implore, if they ever find a mansion of Peace and 

think the case requires, as s00n as conven! } rest in His hely Kingdom. 
oa please append your charge ; all of which dal For these, considerations we, as @ Bockeilt. feel i indie 


ettientcn. ~ 

Mr. Pre sien, of the Louisville Journal, is the only with our present duty, to worship God 
bacquaintance I have in your city, and that but slight ; ed situation, that we may bemore devotedyhumibly to seek 
therefore, 1 deemed it most proper to apply directly § His mercy and favor, than to be thronged and disturbed by 
to you. With much respect, | am yours, &c. those who resort here for no goed purpose. But all such 
as honestly and sincerely seek for information respecting 

made at bad of convincing - will be duly noticed whenever 

sician who was nt, who was an ayowe 4 
of the truth of phrenology, as = as of the 
of bringing a direct action upon the organs se- pant é' | : of al- 
tem ling our meetings ; therefore we have taken this means 
c. 


tely. | 
to inform the publi JONATHAN WOOD, 
Doctor BUCHANAN. DANIEL J. HAWKINS. 


after reading & newspaper article in reference to your 

ments in “neurology,” | was induced to at 
tempt to-preduce similar results on this lady while mm 
the magnetic sleep, and was again astonished by the 


By ing my on alimenluvenece, 
impatiently desired some drink; on tune, shé cop- 
meénced singing—mirthfully laughing, and singing play- 


ful songs ; on combativenesr, she attempted to strike 
me, to whom she is attached by a strong friendship; 
and so on, with many other organs. I haye attempted 
similar experiments on her and others, when awake, 
but have notsucceeded. i have, in reference to this 
lady, used caution in these experiments; for I am so 
ignorant of ite effects, and think noticed in an artucle 
from your pen that disease may be produced as well 
as expelled. The lady 1s about twenty-five years of 
age ; of a very nervous-sanguine temperament ; easily 
excited ; a creature of feeling and impulse, and char- 
acterized by great adhesiveness >—quick to form at- 
tachments, which cannot be severed without causing 
her great pain and grief. She is apparently a robust 
healthy person ; but has for a long ume been addicted 
to talking in her sleep, and, in a few instances, has 
been known to get up from her bed and walk — 
She ie a lady of -highiy cultivated mind, and the 


New.Lebanon, April 25th, 1943 ape Adie lip 


A Sion 18 THE Heavens.—Elder Oreon Hyde, a 
Mormon phet, is in the Holy Land. A recent let- 


From tue Rocxy THe 
HUNTERS—F ouRTEEN Feet or Snow on-THE Moun- 
Tains.—Kight hunters, (two from four companies,) 
recently arrived at St. Louis from the Rocky Modn- 
tains, for-provisions. They stated that there were 
fourteen feet of snow on the mountains, and thatthe 
buaters were out of provisions, and. likely to perish. 


The enew hed tremendous du 


mon printed at Manchester, England, and 
copied in the Times and Seasons, details a most won- 
derful appearance in the heavens!! He pe bl 

“On my from Beyroot to thie place (Jaffa) 
night before last, at one o'clock, ag [ was meditating 
on the deck of the vessel as she was beating down 
against the sultry wind, a very bfight glittering sword 
appeared jn the heavens, abouf six feet in length, with 
a beautiful hilt, as plain and complete dg.any cut you 
eversaw. And what is still more remarkable, an arm 
with a perfect hand stretched itself cut, and took hold 
of the hilt of the sword. ‘The appearance really made 
my hair rise, and the flesh, as it were, crawled on my 
bones. The Arsbs made a wonderful outcry at the 
sight. Oh, Allah! Aliah! Allah! was*their exclama- 
tion all over the vessel: I mention this, because you 
know there is a commandment of God for me, which 
says, ‘Unto you it shall be given to know the signs of 
the times, and the signs of the coming of the Son 


ter from him, published in the Millenia? Star, a Mor- | 
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por of ihe 
Gr. Crorx, West Kad, 4th May, 1649. 
How little do we think of the value of the springs 
brooks and noble streame which flow diong ou 
sh in every part of our country. The suffering for 
ot of them on this island, and especially at the East 
i, has made me deeply sensible of it. The quan- 
ity of rain ha¢ been gradually diminighing since 1837; 
that it has been, during the past year, only one 
rth of the regular supply, and one third of that of 
ass. The following table, for which I am indébted 
} the kindness of Major wang, is copied from his 
wn books, and will shew you the rate of decrease. 
The verdare has been sensibly declining since 
yy arrival the last autumn, even at this end of the 
land, which ie much more favorable than the other. 
e Piantera do not mske suger enough to pay their 
spenses. Cistern water has become scarce, and 
post of the half brackish wells, fromm whigh the cattle 
yd many of the poor are supplied, are dry, Channels 
ly are to be seen where brooks usually run ; and on 
pme estates they are compelled to cart all the water 
bey use, even for their stock. Butat tha East end 
the Isiand there in a state of distress. A . traveller 
nnot get water or provender for ‘hie horse’ without 
ificulty—cistern water is sold at 50 or 40 cents 2 
cket—the canes sppear hke a yellow harvest field— 
he are scorchtd os if by fire—cattle and 
heep are constantly dying for want of food and water. 
yf one flock of 294 sheep, only 47 eurvived a few days 
nce, and 40 were found dead on a single morning. 
another similar flock, 200 perished , and the 
creasing @very day. 
In the mean time, a large number, of Planters have 
sither money nor produce nor credit to procure food 
r their slaves, and the goverament is compelled to 


loan, to prevent the dager of starvation which ac- 
ually carried off many sometime since, when their 
bpplies from abroad were interrupted. Yes ; it is teo 
e that this rich and besutiful island does not pro- 
face food enough, even in good years, on the present 


sie agrtculiure—(for such it really 
tir. ) to sustain those who cultivate its soil !—Ought we 
ok complain. while our broad fresh stréams flow, and 
by r fertile soil yields more than we: want !—Ingrati- 
ach nde is the surest means of wearying the patience of 
ing ur Great Benefactor. 


By the by, it ie very possible that emancipation, in 
banging this wnnatdral afate of things, msy diminish 
produce of the gteat augar manufactories, and the 
ofits of their owners,—aad thus impair in appearance 
ne prosperity of the Weat indie isiunds. But is this 


the ratibasl’ beings them? is it 
ate tam even that the independent !and- 
or- lider may notdive idrediappily and “\gafely from his 
and 


ats, even-if it be less @xtravagsntly, then from the 
weed labor of slaves? Justice and merey are not 


ffa) © sources.of calamity ig or Providence, nor the 
ing bunds of chastisement in His word j and every ac- 
bunt heat from the English Islands 12, that the 
0 


lanters who cotpluin of the restilts of emancipation, 
buld not on any Consideration return to their former 
badition as slaveholders. 

The weather is becoming gradually warmer, Ther- 
ometer at 85 in the middlé of the day, and the beat 
re trying from the dryness, Buta constant trade 
hd, sufficiently strong to break even iron books 
# window shatters if 2 little old, renders it far more 
rable than our sdmmer heat, and te an invald 


eptible to. cold, itisa paradise compared to the 
nary changes of our May. 


| sailles Railroad has elicited several papers on the 


Quantity of rain at the ovservatory of Major Lang, 
near Christiansted, St, Croix, lat. 17 44 39 N, long. 
64 41 W, in English inphes and lines. 


18381839 1840 1641 
07 
BF 1.7 0 


ADT 4 4 53 0.7 06 
Je eee te 

37 17 0.7 


A 0. 
October IL. 
November,.....74 09 07 


41 0.7 


Thé mean anoual quamity of rein for te 
estimated at about fiches. 


Accidents on Railroads. 
The late dreadful accidént on the Paris and Ver- 


causes and extent of similar catastrophes in Eng- 
land. Among these documents is a report to the 


§ Statistical Society of London, quoted by the cor- [i 


nd for meal on its owa necount, and distribute it as | 


respondent of the Journal of Commerce, ‘The fol- 

lowing are the important particulars of it which are 

curious and idteresting : 

The number of persons conveyed by 50 rail-ways | 

England, im the first half year of 1841, amounted 
to 9,122,613. The number of trains employed was 
99,422, giving 91-8 persons to each train. The 
iverage 8 was, including stoppages, 17 3-4 
miles per hour—exchusive of stoppages 22 4-5 miles 
per hour; average speed, exclusive of sto s, 
varyimg from 36 on the North Eastern to 27 miles 
jer hour on the London and Birmi 

Accidents for 1841 on 50 railways—collisions 27, | 
<illed 12, inyored 126 ; engine or train breaking, 9 


tilled, 14 injored ; ran off the line 12—26 killed. 
8 injared, ren over 453 killed and 1 injur- 
fell off 5—1 killed, 4 injured—making atota! 
af 52 accidents—23 killed and 30 wou . But 
this is traceable to ties only over which 
mgers had ge control. The accidents attended with 
personal myory to individuals, owing to their own 
legligenee were 31 run over—18 killed and 14 
fell off 5—2 killed and 3 injured ; jumped 
i 15--% killed and 13 injured ; crushed by en- 
1—lulled l—injored@. Total 6% accidcnts— 
death---30 injuries. 

The personal injury to the servants of the com- 
panies, amount to 95 accidents—46 deaths—and 


f the term of one year from this date. 


cy 


5% injarjes. ‘Taking the number of passengers at 

18,245,226 the are only in 145,963. | 
is well womthy of consideration that Mr. Weld’s 
ible paper states that 4-wheel engines are more un- 
iteady, subject to oscillatory movements, and par- 
ticularly to vertical movements, which, as a matter 
i course, produce jumpings ; while 6-wheel engines 
wave had and can have no such risks, for out of the 
total number of 225-4-wheel engines, 3 accidents 
apeurred from their running Off the rail, but no ac- 
titlent of the kind occarred to'6swheel engines. 


T? PUBLIC.—The public gencrally 
having knowledge that the United iety a& Waterviiet 

Shakers.) have held no public. méctings 
Or some time past, in consequence of certam reasons Which 
they have previously stated, in an advertiaameént 
at their village for public notice; and being Infience® stu 
by similar métites and very important reasons, as 


ive the public further no 


said Society, feel it ovr duty to ‘ 
cling no public meetings: fo 


tice of our determination o hol 


We, as asociety or body of pe have, in timés 
been much annoyed by the impolite behevios 
of Many, who have come to view our Inanner of worship, or 
whe have resorted to our settle ment, on the hely Babbath of 
the Lord, for the sake of amuse ment. curlosity and ridicule; 
and who, (if we May be allowéd to judge them by their com 
duct,) were altogether insensible of the command of the Ab 
mighty, concerning the keeping of His holy day in solemn 
Sa er and praise. And as it isthe requirement of 
the Most High, that all mankind should ¥Y strict attention 
atid have due respect to His holy Sabbath, by keeping it ka. 
ereédiy, as a day of worghip, praise and thank iving to Hint: 
So we, as a people peculiarly noticed by His blessing, mer. 

forbearance, feel it our duty to observe the day ii] 
holy fear and reveretice. And believing as we do, that Gud 
requires us to humble ourselves and bow low in spirit be tore 
Him, by keeping His commandments. and daily walking in 
obedience to the precepts and example of his only begotien 
Son, our Lord and Savior; go it is our feeling and desire to 
do the same, unmolested by those who havé not fhe Trish 
estin@tion of Divine Worship, nor duc respect to (ie . 
ordinazi¢es of the Supreme bei as we have. 

We do believe thai the Holy Spirit deman:s a atrict ob. 
servance of His law in this particular; and to spend the day 
in giving honor, praise and glory to Him for the many bless 
ings which he has bestowed upon ua, in things *ptritual and 
temporal. And we also believe, that We, as well as erery 
other rational being, must be acconatable for every failore 
and non-compliance to the holy and just laws which He has 
given for the protection and salvation of man, whom Hie hath 
created. ‘Therefore, in Gonformity to this faith, we feel 
bound to devote our whole soul, strength and mind in His 
service, mecording to the best of our knowledge and unter 
wanding.., Amel being truly sine «re in cur motives and mode 
of worship, We do not wish to be molested and diaturhed hy 
these whose enl¢ object it is to ride out to oir settlement for 
ie purpose of amusement and idle curiosity, roving 
ihe Village, from place to place, in a manriér quite void af 
good Breeding, and (es they very well know) coatrary to our 
ancl the rules of the society. 

Weare well wishers to all mankin rejoice in thé 

x 


known in the eid mlvertisement, we, the Trustees of 


< 


rosperity, peace and happiness of our Ww reerials. AndJ 
| by the of benevolente, of gee wal 
to man,” we are Willing that all en shou’ 
and worship without our interference ; we think 
more than just and reasonable to be allowdd Lye game privi- 


lege. 

We do not with to include all who have resorted to our 
place of worship on the holy Sabbath, under, the class of 
people above described. For we believe tuat many have 
come with feelingsef sincerity and candor, and who appear 
“i to be people ef respectability, ord in their behavien, 
showing reapect te the holy worship of Got. » Bata large 
portion of the multitude who throng.our ,»illage, evidently 
come out of no good motives; but are @ great annoyance te 
the true and eincere worshippers of God, whose desire it is 
to devote in the service and worship of the Haly Spirit every 
teeling and: feenlty of both soul and unmolested by 
those who may differ from us in their faith and opinion at 
liviee worship, and the order of keeping the holy Sabbath. 
For God is a of order, and not af confusion ; and His 
house of worship should be a place.of order, peace and sq 
lemon fear, person having a true acuse of religion, 
or that adheres to the rules of politeness and good breeding, 
will resort to a place of selema worship and boly praise, ip 
make scoff and derision of those whose hearts are sincere 
end whose minds and feelings aré devoted in thésacred and 
haly worship of God, however strange it may appear. . 

Having been long burdened with the immoral conduct 6 
some who resort here, we are compelled to suapend public 
meeting, although it may be a regret to the reapeetable part 
of community, and @ disappointment to the honest seeker 
after truth. Therefore, out of respect to the moraland 
ligious part of community, and to prevent cisappointarent tf 
those who travel many miles to aflend our meetingsiand 
behold our manner of worship, have we been indaced @ 
motify the public of the foregoing considerations. 

And to such as do honestly and sincerely seek for infor. 
mation concerning tho principles and practice of this socié 
ty, will receive due notice and attention whenever they 
make STANTON BUCKINGHAM 

STEPHEN WELLS. 
Waterviiet, May 25th, 1842. ditetw 
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NEW PUSLICaTION. 
Ack or THE. Wort», as. founded. on. the Sacred 
| Records, historic and prophetic; and the “ Si of 
the Times,” viewed in the aspect of premonitions of 
the speedy establishment on thé earth, of the Millen- 
ial State, by the second, personal, pré-millenial Ad- 
vent of Christ: with an imtroduetery essay, vindica- 
ting the claims ofsacred chronolegy against the cavils 
of the atheist, antiq@arian, and infidel ; Originally de- 
livered in three Lectures, at the Apollo Rooms, Broad- 


way, N. Y ,on the Sunday évenings of J 
and Jan. Zud. and 23rd, 1892 y the Het. 


Shimeatl, a Presbyte otestant Epiee. | 
in the Diocese of York. 
York published by Swords, Stanford & Co. 

Mr. Shimeal] undertakes to prove that “ the time of 
the end,” spoken of in Scripture, will take place in 
the year 1947, and the end itself, in 1868... Mr. Miller 
fixes the event in 1843 (next year.) The firet ofthese 
Lectutes treats of the age of the World,<from the: 
creation ef man, to the final consummation of all 
thimgs, as a period of 6000 years, That the world has 
been created for about thie time, is denied, says Mr, 
S.5 by the Atheist, and the Antiquarian, The fire’ 
believes in the eternity of matter. The second gives 
credence to the ancient records Of the Hindooe, 
Ngyptians, Chaldeans, Indians, and Chinese, whe 
claim for their own nations a far greater antiquity than 
the Seriptures will allow for the globe. Bat’ with 
regard to the formation of the globe, our dethor main- 
tains that the Janguage of Scripture should not be 
interpreted literally, according 10 popular opinion, as 
six natural days, but as six periods of stupendous 
length,—-an opinion maintained by our principal geo- 
logiets, — 

in answer tothe question, “shall we attempt to fiz 
upon the point of time, in round numbers, upon which 

| We now stand, in the successive evolutions of God’s 
| dispenéations to man?” Mr.S., after some allusions. 
to popular reluctance to fall in with the belief that we 
do, returns to the question, ‘can we,'do we know 
{in anewer to this, he first attempts to settle the ques- 
| tiom@f Time, to which we have already alluded, Ope 
week of seven days, he -calls ‘‘a standing épitome of 
| the great week of Creation, labor and repose.” Bat 
} as the question respects the duration of the world, he 
mentions “a golden chain of measurement,” which he 
derives from the genera] tenor of God’s word, historic 


and prophetic. The Chronology of the first is divided 
into six periods the last of which ends with the com- 
mencement of Daniel’s 70 weeks prophecy, constitut- 
ing a period of S679 years. The chronology of the 
second commences with Daniel’s 70 weeks, aad with 
the prophecy of St. John, makes out « period of 2321 
years. Which, added to the first period (3679), equals 
GONO years. Hence, ashe finds that the time fgem 
the creation to the birth of Christ wag 4132 years, thie 
subtracted from 6000, gives 1968 as “the finishing of 
the mystery of God, or 1847 as the time for the ad- 
vent of Christ. He expresses himself so sure of thie 
result, that it any mistake had occurred in the chrono- 
logy,**‘ the result could be established on other 
grounds equally certain.” 

The number of those who fall in with Tie ‘general 
position of Messrs. Shimeall, Miller, &¢. that the 
consummation of all things is very near at hand, is evi- 
| dently increasing ; and it includes some men of clear 
| heads apd.sober judgment. It will however be borne 

in mind, that in every century since the Christian era, 
the same doctrine has been maintained and urged. 
Even in the days of the apostles it was found mecessa- 
ry to warn the’Christian disciples against the notion 
| that the Second Coming of Christ was immediately to 
| take place ; and Christ himself said, “of that day and 


~ 


| hour man, no the oF heaven, 


bat my Fatheronly,” The proplitcies on which Mr. 
Shimeall’s dectrine purports to be founded, were ail 
in existence im the time of Chriet, and were well 


known fo the Aposties and other believers. li they 


could not, from those prophecies, determine “the time 
of the end,”’—nay, if with those prophecies before 


them they constantly fell mto error om thia subject, 


and if numbers of good men have done 80 ever since, 
the calculations of Messrs. Shimeall, Miller dc. will 
naturally be received with distrust,or at least, without 
any confidence in their correctness. it seems to have 
been the design of Providence that the date of the 
winding up of ths terrestrial sceme, should'mot be 
known to men.’ It was as easy for the Almighty in- 
spiration to reveal the exact date of the event, as the 
event itself. Bat he did not see fit todo so. And we 
doubt if any advantage is gained by attempting to be 
wise above what is written. On the other hand, there 
are many evils resulting from these positive predic- 
tions of uninspired men as to the date when the end 
shall comé. Hitherto, sach predictions have uniform- 
ly failed of fulfilment, and for aught we know to the 
contrary, those of Messrs. Shimeall and Miller are as 
likely to fail as those of their predecessors. If men 
would try to be ready for the great events which are 
before them, (and with regard to each individual the 
end of thé world, that is, of his Continuance in it, is 
near at hand,) they would fulfill their whole duty ia 
the premises, aad whether the end should come soon~ 
er or later, need give them but little uneasiness, -— 


YBARS IN VAN DISMAN’S LAND. 
By James Gemingll, af Tpronte, Gore, Canada. 
From the Plebeian. 

Sra—The account I'am about to give, of the 
ferings and hardships of amumber of brave men who 
were transported to Van Dieman’s Land, for the 
part they took in the political troubles of Canada m 
1837 and °38, is not, offered to the public. with 
view to excite angry feelings between the people of 
Britain and*this connhtry, whose vast 
be far better directed for their own welfare and that 


— 


of the human race, than in-waging against each oth- 
er long bloody and desolating wars, en ndering 
bitter feelings, destroying or maiming thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, of the bravest, of 
the populations, delaying the beneficial influencesof 
education and useful industry, and seldpm acevta- 
the immediate ebjects in view 80 judiqjous- 
y, (though at an infmitely greater cost.) 9s the pa- 
tient exercise of just rem@nstrance, frieddly ¢om- 
munication and able and honest agency 


men would have done. . My desire is to interest, the 
benevolent, true heartedy and kind people of Axgeri- 


governments, for the dibergsion and restoration, to 
their friends, families of my truly 
tunste companions wh6_yet Temain in captivity on 
Van Dieman’s Land; am thé first of the | 
Canadian or American prigondts taken at Pretrott, 
Windsor, or the Short Hille, whe hat been enabled 
by the blessings of akind proyidenc®20 escape from 
the tcrrars of that -far distant prisom-house, ear- 
nestly entreat the editors of. newspapers of all par- 
ties, to lay the statement I am enabled té make he- 
fore their respective subseribers and readers. 

In a brief notice of my arrival in this city, your 
cotemporaty of the Herald describes me as a native 
of New York. This is a mistake, 1 was bom in 


Kilmarnock, in Scotlaud, emigrated im wianey to 


ca and Britain, and through, them their respectuve 


swere taken thence to Sydney, ip Australia, where 


Ganadian Parliament, t his nephew, Mz. Turnil, | 


Pas 


ime With my father and hie Tamily, joined 
Mr. Jamee Reid, (formerly‘and Steward 
Col. Wynn, near Sligo,) at the Gore of Toronto jy, 


my 17th year, and continued an inhabitant of U ppe felc 
Cafhada until the troubles four years ago) im which | 
took amadtiye and decided against Sit Francis 
Head, the Sgent of the British government. bar 
I was Wien in miy 23d year, and little disposed to om 
quarrel about forms of goyernmhent—but had ng 
néseéed An accumulation of real oppression and acts 
of injustice whieh 1 could see no other way to get = oxe 
rid of —remonstrances to the legislature, or by it to 7 hac 
the British power in the colony or England had jong fitn 
peoved Wnavailing ; deputation succeeded ita- anc 
tion Londoty with no suceess. The Enghsh we 
vertibwnt “acknowledged: the juxti®®ef ovr com the 
Bald that they had sent Sir Francis fou 


ead to them, and he proved a tore cory: 
ond. partial filer tian thy of his predecessors — 
worse used than us, and as 
T had. voted forthe réeolntiog 40 make common 
her, F'kept my wort, our interests bein) 
t 2. 

was taken prisoner at the Hills, carrie 
before Sir George Arthor, and promised a full and 
free pardou if would tell all I knéWoof the conduc: 
of Wm. Mussen, Wm. Ketchum, and the Messrs 
Mackintosh 6f whorfi he sant he suspected. 
but lacked dvidencete corvict:” 
ou these terms, was tried before Judge Jones at 
Niagara in August, [838}with fifteen others, sen- 


S24 F265 & 


tenced to be executed, but-afterwards ordered to act 
Van Dieman’s Land. oft 

In November of that year, | sailed from Quedec m 
for England, with John G. Parker and twenty-two the 
others, and’ on the 22d of SeptemBer, 1639, was ny 
nplaced.on board the Canton, a- convict ship, the 


with Miller, of Chatitauque, and two others, and 
carried to Hobart Towh, where we &rfived on the 
L6th of January, 1840, the distatice from our homes 
ae as | atm informed, about 18,009 miles. 
American ptisoners taken a Windsor and 
Prescott reached Van Dieman’s Landa month after 
‘ns, in the Buffalo. The Lowet Canada prisoners 


their treatment, as I learn, was bettér than ours. 
The interesting part of my narrative begins here. 
Very few letters from relatives or friends have been 
permitted to reach them,, I believe acquaint- 
ed with all the political prisopers ; aud except one 
or two letters from Mire: Waite to het husband, and 
one from Mahlon Barwell, @ loyalist member of the 


know of no letters received on the Island by any 
prisoner during the two-years L was there. [t was 
the wish of our,jailers that we Should forget our 
distant homes, and be forgotten here. 
\ Letters, in the Albany Jourmal, from Alvin B. 
Sweet, and in the Norwich Journal, from Elizu: 
Stevens, are no “doubt gemuine—but no prisoner 
would dare to tell his clades in a letter, or if he 
did, the authoritiés would detain it and punish him 
Besides the above two, I have been shewn 10 this 
city aletter publishéd im the Olio Statesman signed 
Mitchell Monroe, of Taledo; Wadd county hiv 
he facta stated by bum are corregs, but, 1 remem- 
her of no such person ob the island, and’believe that 
thé letter is from a prisoner whosp real pame is sup- 
essed for fear of consequences, and: presume that 
it was conveyed to America recently by some New j 


whale ship. 
spon our arrival we were sent into. the intenor 
work the great leading‘across the island. 
from Hobartatown to Launcetown, and remained to- 
gether for-aixteen mouths, oo what is termed Cen- 

““Phrough the nawearied exertjons of my eminent 
ecountrytinn, Hinme, P., who spared 
neither time noy to liberation and 
ote Dut cOmbert, and in of preter 
ing letvers from him te Mr: Lewrefice, ¢ member © 
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We Were Tor tie time st months pre- 

served from Wagociating with thieves, robbers, 

derers, burglars and the scum of the jails of Eng. 
land, after that were mixed with 
felons, pardoned or reprieved fglous being our over; 

seere 


We were’ heavily irqned in most chses, an inte 
band around each leg, joined by dn iron chain, and 
employed in digging trenches, breaking stones, saW- 
ing blodks for pavements and dragging stone and 
timber cattle, for we had neither horses nor 
oxen. At the Lovely Bant Station every four of us 
had a hand eart, and our task way-to hauls load of 
flint stone, hearly a cubic yard, 4 mile thfoagh ram 
and sleet, atid return fourteen times a day. “This 
we had fourteen mules, and the cart te drag back 

other fourteen, being 28 miles a day, T having 
Ibs. of chains on, while our fare was nearly 
two pounds of coarse brown bread, with s pint of 
waten guel to breakfast aud auother to supper, at 
about three-quarters of a pound of tpeat and half a 
infer. “At night 
eleven, hours of severe toil, we were locked up m 
miserable huts, and as it is rainy in winter we were 
often dripping wet, but never allowed to go near 4 
ate 


One shirt at once was the royal allowance, aod 
we had Saturday afternoon, anda little soap, allow- 
ed.us, on which. to wash amd our wretched 
garments. When we took asd washed our shirts 
on Saturdays we had to gO without them till they 
dried on Sundays. Although im the prime of life, 
aceudtorsed to farm work, and strong madc, | have 
often beet Weary almost to fainting, and never once 
in thdwe two tedious years did to bid otherwise | 
than hungry: » Doring « passage of four months, on 
iny retarn fo @ free Jand, fared ‘very differently im 
the American whaler, the.e¢aman of which so gen- 
eroosly rescaed meé. 

The punighorents to which were subjected was 
cruel, and the mere so becduse inflicted by pardoned 
British Felons, feleased on account of ther known 
harshness and unfeeling character. 

Nearly all the American prisoners have been con- 
fined in solitary cells, and fedfor weeks on bread and 
water there—many of them nearly a dozen times: | 
The treadmillis also used as a persuader. 

Not a few have been inthe chain gangs. Some 
are now at Mort Arthur“in the coal mines: but the 
triangles ever before our eyes, was the object of Our 

With the eception of the venerable Chaunee 
Sheldon, now 36 yeare of age, who commanded s 


troop of horse under General Yan Rensselaer, in} 


the last war on the fronuer? scareely remember 
ove American or Canadian had mat been 
ged by felons, fromtwo dogén laphgs, with the'tat- 
o’ pine tals, upto six dozen. ‘The trimigies accom- 

y the parry to worky @ind ate onade 


after | 


ang indirect, more than hall of the pontical prison 
| shores, are now fuptured.and otherwise injured, 
; caused by hard work, lifting heavy stones, and haul- 
ing heavy loads in wet weather, over Mee soft clay. 
| Even Elizur Steveus of Lebanon, Maditon county, 
| NOY., a well built, stout man of fine appearances, 
| six feet high, and but twenty seven years old, is 
| already ruptored, and Daniel Heustis, one of the 
| heaviest, stovitest men in Watertown, though in 
t health, is a walking skeleton. 

I was- twice ie to the triangles and flogged 
First, for finding fault with our wretched food, and 
hext time for hitting @ blow at a felon-overseer, who 
iti Mere wantonness of power had thrown me violent- 
ly over heap of stones, 

Jobn Augustus Swansburgh, of Jeffers6u county, 
Was six or seven times stripped and flogged for be- 
imag, as they eaid, saticy. 

. Hiram Sharp, of Selina, was fiagellated because 

he would not touch his cap to the superintendent, an 
English transported felon, andsay “ sit” to him 
when he spoke. But.even after being flogged an- 
mereifully, he would not touch his cap to is. 

Hiram Loup, of Jéfferson county, because he 
grumbled or rcfused te, work oné cold thorning, 
rather frosty, he having no shees, was flogged at the 
triangles ; as was Stephen Wright, son to a Metho- 
dist minister there; becduge. when sick the Deetor 
refused to exempt him, amd the overseer, 
him to whecl a vy Toeded barrow up Blank 
which he failed indoing from weakness A 
felon wheeled up the barrow,- young Wrighy 
got his six dozen on the naked back, went 
breaking) 

a fire you 
ed 14 days on brown 
water in a sotitary cell, because he absolutely refus- 
edto,do work assigned him’on a Sunday. of- 
feted. to workcharder, if possible, any other but 
hid _etnployers that his education“"and bis 
alike fomjade him from performing unne- 
cegsary | on Christian Sabbath. 

Owen W. Smith, formerly agent to Smith & Mer- 
rick, of Oswego, was flogged at the tranglem 
he had not loaded our hand carts 
nough with stones. | > 

Elijah Woodman, formerly of Maine, a magistrate 
and member of the legislature, more recegtly . of 
Upper Canada, where he had a large property, has 
been cruelly flogged several tithes ; and has at va 
rious periods been confined in solitary cell, and 
fed on bread and water. This fine old man hay‘kept 
a journal 6f thewhole proceedings of the/British 
Governnient, giving its cruelties and crprie in de- 
tail. with the dates and names. his offence 
was a refusal to give up r John Franklin, the 
Govermor. He wre slips of paper, but where 


ong pieces of wood set Gpand mevting at the be 
a rings is run in any tWo ef these pieces near the 
strap is ran thropgh the ritig and tied atuund 
eich wrist of the sufferer, whose arme are thus ex-. 
‘vended at their full stretch, as in cases of crucifixion, 
hie fegs are then firtnly fastened to a cross bar 
neat the ground. 
The freeman of the new world stripped stark 
naked, paren his pantaloons, isthen exposed to 
lash of the felonof the old. The flageliator is 
ordered by the police officer. to give two, four or 6 
dozen strokes of the heavy whip as the case thay 
seem to hip to require, on the sufferers naked back, 


ip then unloosed. from hie. degrading posture’ 


and ordered instantly to work witatever it may be. 


O, bow ardently and earnestly some of our oe 
hearted patriots prayed that the God of their Yathers 
in his good time sie way would deliver them from 
this degradation, even if it were by an early demh 
on that fardistant shore +. The prayers of some were 
heard, and Others are fast fellowtag to the tomb. 


ie put those the cell arid the whip failed to 

The frec emigrant settlers, and nota few of the 
were our firmfriends—not so the convicts. 
[Rin Free-Mason, but many of us were. satis- 
fied that if was a réal benefit to us that some of our 
nuioberDelonged to that society. In what way, | 
may not now slate. 


Matthew Whiting, salt manufacturer, Live | 


near Syedtuse, brother-in-law to Chauncey Sheldon, 
wis dae day tied up tothe triangles, and most se- 
térely bastinadoed, for a very trivial offence. 
wes a humilating Sight, to see an old ran of good 
natne and fame, wath. believe, a latge family 18,- 
000 roiles off, thus disgraced and suffering. Many 
of the younger prisoners'would gladly have taken his 
place, bot had we spokgn a word, our turn would 
have hext, withdut sufferings. 

Alvin Sweet mentions the death of Lysander 


Curtis, of Tyme, in Jefferson Co., but he dees got 


tell:how he came by his death, The particulars are 


these ; 


ers, though fine stout men when they Jeft thesell 


Curtis was sent to the convicts hospitalin a Ingh 


fever, where thegioctor tot him he was = 


aickness#btt should got serve his turn, he 
serit hina k station to dhe , 
at the hand-carts. Poor Oortis thipl the @per 
Seets in the most piteous accents, to let him ie on 
the bare ground, as work he could could not, / Bat 
the overseers insisted, and when Ourtis could stand 
no bonger, he lay down by the road-side, was earried 
at hight teeur misétable prison, and iotked/up— 
Nett morning he wis taken back to the hospital, 
where he expired im great agony Jn a few hours. 
Wim, Nottage; fram Co, i» 
jural severely by the accidental! blasting of ayrock, 
was Catried at once imto the infected hospital, ty- 
“aye or seme other deadly fever bein? then raging, 
d althotigh cured of his wounds, he there caught 
the epidemic, which carried him off. Had they 
been humane enough to carry him to another hospi- 
tal or place, his: fee0very was certain. 
John Thomas, merthant of O 
drid, whe had his toes and the l/kif of one of its feet 
pe was carfied into the same hospital, but sur- 
vived. 
‘Twas educated in the Presbyterian persuasion, m 
the Church of Scotland, but there was none ofits 


preachers negt us... Noné are allowed but those of 
the Charch of rm bes Mr. Beasley, a humane and 
kind hearted Methédist preacher, came from a dis- 


tance to exhort several times, buat the established | 


minister got jealous of his popularity, and he was 
turned off thoch to our regret. For such as Mr. 
Beasley, there is much need. 
Van Dieman’s Land is one of the wickedest most 
profance, immoral, and degraded places @h’@arth 

will endeavor to conclude my statemé@nt of facts 
in another letter, but as I have. alluded to some as 
being consumptive, may.here pame, R. Marsh, Bro- 
thefofthe Rev. John Marsh, methodist preagher, 
formerly of Chippewa, Alvin B. Sweet, of Winfield, 
Herkimer'co., Moses A. Dutcher Brownvatle. 
Aaran Dresser, of Alexandria,-t 
Watertown, Andrew | 
iel Lascombe, of 
under that dis€ase. 

It is probable that this letter will be copied on 
the fréntiers. Le me earnestly advise all who may 
read it not do so Ter purposes of retaliation, but to 
disédantenance all frontief movements and endeavor 
to influence thé goyermmént of the United States 
in, the matter. In one of his letters a copy of which 
T hate seen, Mr. Steverison, late American Minister 
in London, wrote from thence. ‘‘I see no proba- 
bility of zelief, ex > through the intervention of 
our government. ou had better therefore address 
the authorities at Washington on the subject,” 

My heart’s desire is to brnig back the captives; 
and frontier troubles, while they will effect no good 
object, may be made @ pretext for continuing the 
dreadful tortures of which I have begun to you. 
a faithful recital. 

remvain, Sir, the grateful 

Servant of your countrymen, « 

d My courageous deliverers, 
GEMMELL. 
New York, Jone 24, }842. 


r, of Antwerp, and Damp- 
umont,all of whom are wasting 


says: 


pretty good authority that 

large number of ourfellow citizens for the end 

world has been again 
it will take 


ves 


onard Delane, of | 


the time hitherto fixed by a 
the 
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CROTON 
From the Néw York Tribune, 

This stupendous structure is now completed, and 
in afew weeks at farthest the City will bave & fore 
taste of the thousand benefits it is destmed to. com 
fer, Our citizens may. not be generally aware that 
in this magnificent work they ure surpassing 
cient- Rome ih one of her proudést boasts. . None 
of the hydraulic structures of that city, in spite of 
the legions of slaves at her comifiatid, equal, in 
magnitude of perfection of detgil,and pros 
pective benefits, this Aqueduct. The Matin trunk 
consists of an immense of niagonry, six feet 
and a half wide, nine feet , and forty “miles long, 
formed of walls three feet thick, atéd into sdh< 
rock. But this water chanpet; @igaliRit as it ls, is 
is far frou: being all rk: e dam attoss the 


the water in a prand reser 
yoris4 mound of earth and masonry, forty feet 
high and seventy feet-wide at the bottom, and has 
connected with it many complicated but perfect 
contrivances to enable the engineer to have com- 
plete control over the mighty mass of water. The 
river, thus thrown back toward its source, will form 
a lake-of five hundred acres, which will retain a sup 
ply for emergencies of some thousand millions of 
gallons, and also offer, as a collateral advantage, 


, and eleven more of these subter- 
occur before reaching Harlem Ri 


ageregste length of seven eights of 
any of them being cut through theso- 


which to the water that exposyre to the atmos- 

phereg™ithout which it becomes vapid and msipid ; 

and dazzling turrets mark out the line of st 
to the passengers upon the Hudsort. 


e streams which intersect the line of the struc- 
are conveyed under it.in stone.ciilverts, the 6x- 
gremities of which afford the engineers an opportu- 


nity of displaying their architectural taste. Sing | 


ing Creek, with its deep by 
bridge of a single elliptical arch of eighty-eight feet 
spam, and a hundred feet abovethe stream., Hts tin- 
usually perfect workraanship was proved by its hay- 
ing settied but one inch after the centres were re- 
noved. The view of its massive grace "the 
narrow valley beneath isone of the most’ striking 
points upon the line. Sleepy Hollow, 


to the readers of lore, is. epenned 
The Bridge crossing Harlem River has beert the 
subject of much ‘The admirerp of mag- 
nificent symmetry and perfection, and these interest- 
ed jn pteserving the navigation of thatsyeam, have 
warmly attvocated the erection of ge, over 
which the water might pass upon jt yogular level : 
while the friends of more measured economy regom- 
structure, to whieh 
therefrom. after the 


> %. 


mended a lower and cheaper 
pipés:should descend and rise 
ofan inverted syphon. The plan finally: a- 
dopted is that of a high bridge, but still with its sur- 
face ten feet below the usual grade, whieh falls four- 
teen inchestothe mile. 1s.a a mile long, 
one hundred and sixteen feet above, high water, and 
‘te estimated cost exceeds thopé-quarters of a mil- 


on pipes, protected from the frost by a coverimg ©! 


well kyuown | 


lion. Across this the water is conveyed in huge 


* is 


tunnel, a quarter of of a mile lang, through the hill 
at that place ; and its valley® crossed de- 
n 


seénding one hu and ave feet. 
Valley is passed at an elé¥etion of fort feet, and, 
arches of appropriate size, upon the of the 


streets, leave symmetrical carriage wéys ahd foot 
hs. 


ewe paid a brief visit yesterday to the two great 
Reservoirs of this stupendous aqueduct, The Re 
ceiviria Reservoir—at Yorkville, thirty-eight mits 
from the dam at Croton river—is im two ivisions, 
both covering a space of thirty-five antes, capable Of 
éontaining one hundred and sixty millions of galloms, 
It. is.enclosed by walls of solid masonry, 
roughly finished. bottom of the basin ‘is <he 
natural soil. 

The Distributing Resevoir—at Murray’s Hill ia 
Forty-Second street—is a much finer and miore ex- 
pensive work. is nearly square, and covers 
aréa of about five acres. The bottom is made “af 
puddied clay, as smooth, hard and water-tight & 
marble itself. This area is 440 feet square at the’ 
base, and is divided in thecentte by a wall, of gran-’ 
ite 19 feet thick at the bottom and4 at thetop. Tt 
is. surrounded by a wall, also of ite, composed 

three distinct columns of solid mason work. The’ 
ou lomn is five feet thick ; the second dix, and 
the third-s¢ inner one a lining of granite; about fif-; 
teen inches in depth, placed upon a concrete masoi- 
ry aboverthirty feetthick at the base. From the 


outside to-the middle wall—the thickness of neither 
4jncluded—the distance \s 14 feet ; the ex- 
treme. of the outer wal].to the imner angle of the 
third is 60 feet—the three walls uniting at the top 
At a distance of ten f¥et from each other aré the 
thick cross walls witly solid arches, thus binding the 
whole into one solid/imperishable mass. From tie 
top of north-¢ast cornice to the level of the 
street the distance is 56 feet, The depth of the 
Reservoir is 40 feet ; and it will coritain water to 


the depth ef 36 feet, or about twenty two millions 
of gallgde—as computed a few days since by. James 
Rewwiex, Jt., one of the engineers employed on the 
work. 


At the east end of the division wall a well bas 

| péen sunk to the depth of fifty feet, communicating 
with @ sewer below, and forming a waste-wier for 

| the discharge of the surplus water, when it rises in 
the reservoir above the aig of 36 feet. At the 
bottom of the well is laid @ block Of granite, weight 
ing seven tons, and, still farther to’break the fail-of 


the gvetflowing. stream, and to prevent 
' wearing away the stome, water t the depth of sik 
feet rests périmanently at the bottom. the 


well waste water is conveyed by a sewer 
mile to the North River. | 
The style of architecture is Egyptian—well fitted 
by its heavy and se charatter for a work of 
such magnitude, e summit of the walls around 
the whole area is flagged, and will be provided with 
| a heavy irow railing—forming @ beautiful and sight- 
ly promenade twenty feet in width. The grounds 
immediately around the work have been purchased 
| by the Corporation to protect it from @neroachments. 
receiving and. discharging pipes. are two in 
number—eaeh about thitee feet in diameter. is 
now rteatly four years since’ the work was first 
menced ; and Qurihg the Working on an ay- 
erage, about 400 men have been eonstantly employ- 
ed upon it, besides great numbers employed in the 
winter season.in bringing materials. “During the 
whole time no lives have been lost ‘by accidents.— 
Two men had-their legs broken by a downfall of the 
banks—and ‘this is the extent of the injuries that 
have been sustained. The whole cost will not be 
far from $800,000. Above the door at which you 
ascend to the summit by three fights of eight, thir- 
teen and thirty’ steps, is the following inscription :— 


CROTON AQUEDUCE, 
DISTRIBUTING BESERYORR 


neers. 
Samuel Stevens, Sohn Chief 
Zebedee Ri H. Allen, Principal Aast. 
ha W P. Hastie, Resident. 
njamin Bi ders. 
Samuel Obilds. Thomson, Price & Bons 
Commenced. 
MDOCCXXXVIIL MDOOCKEL 


Such is @ condensed but compreliensive view of 
this. noble structure. It is now com ted, with 
the exception.of the High Bridge. Bridge 
will occupy two years more, but a temporary sip 
hae been laid Svers the river upon the coffer 


of the Bridge; which will afford us a supply of water 
for two of three years, until the completion of the 
entire work. Ite estimated cost, owing to changes | 
of plan, rise of labor and provisions, doc. has risen The 
fom five to twelve millions—a great sum abstractly , ly exctt 
considered, but a trifling one: compared with the cerning 
hencfite resulting from the work. The excess of infamnov 
city mortality over that.of the country is always Smith, 
at, and is attributable, in a great , to the yes of t 
injurious qualities of the water of the wells, which ublish 
receive the filtrations, of all the noxious animal and owing 
vegetable matters which load the surface of the a? 
ground. Remove the cause Uy bountiful supply 
of pure water, and wé Not only diminish the num 7m giving, 
ber of deaths, but rélieveyin an incalculable degree, ness, 2 
the amount of suffering ftom diveqse, which ie pro- gated 
perly attributale to:this source, but which does not Lrov 
absolutely destroy life. We have suffered under 
this daily growing up to this time; unawere of The 
its magnitude, which ¢an indeed be. measured only We 
by the favorable changes which will be pereeptible oF as 
when its causesshall be removed, his 
Nor will this be the only, 
cians prove that physical and moral purity clage- 
Ty allied, and thew Cheam seems coftoborated by the auve 
unwashed persons and sordid garments of the Musso 
vals at the barofthe Poliees ‘Tite by giving facil} year. 
ties and indacements to personal. cleapliness, ‘We 
shall also increase, if philosophers be might, the po- left 
rity of the mind, which always harmomiges more or | a. 
less with the body whith encloses it; amd the dim- Joe 
nation of sickness and of crime.will go hand hand. } 
Public Baths then will. form just subjects for the 9 PR 
attention of the Fathers of the City ; none of whom, day b 
we hope, will side with the English Mayor, who op- there 
4 their establishment on the ground that Ae had maine 
not been in the water for twenty years, and felt well) 
noné the worse for it. Fountains, too, will display name 
their e amid our utilitarian rows of brick. roy, 
New-Haven, and even the village of 
boast of these ornaments, Wut the great city of New- 
York as yet can show none. Let no one thimk them te 
gseless extravagances ; far by adding their graceful 
vite to the other benefits of the Croton A veduct sen 
in making our City. a desirable residence, they en- oi 
hance the value of ‘property, and thus give to our , 
citizens a diteét pecuniasy return for their vast 
gotlay, im addition to the inestimable improvements 
which they receive m thei health, moials and en- Sin 
joyments. 
Narura. Coxiosere Gay bave 
Laxx !—This besutifal little Lake is in 
derhook county, im this State, and about 25 miles 
distant from. Warsaw, which we had the pleasure ot pop 
visiting @ few weeks since. It is situated upon 2 ed | 
dividing ridge, and at.the upper part of the lake .iz loge 
similar in shape to the opper part of the tunnel as sec} 
about 150 feet, and about 10 at the bottom. Atta 
descending 90. or 40 feet from the natural-winding 
atairs, we came'to the mouth of the cavem leadmy 
to. the lake, whichis the eliptie circle. We mow 


entered the silent cavern, an had other descent to 
make of some 40 or 50'steps before we stood at the 
brink of the waters of the lake. The surfage of this 
sheet of wator contains about 2,000 square feet, anc 
the cavern has some appearance of being the work 
of art but its high and veulted chambers, and ats 
stupendous and'magnificent edilings aa of the tinpe::- 
etrable adamant, prove te map that man Knows bo! 
little of the bowele uf the earth. The Cayerm Lak: 
would be a rich and pléasant treat‘te the tourist) 
eologist and should be visited by all the lovers’ 
Nature.—({ Osage (Me) Valley.) 
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Trouble with the Mormons. 
The State of Illinois’ appears to have becogie high 
ly excited in consequence of certain disclostrés con- 
cerning the political prrposes of the Mormons, the 
infamous al uted <haracter of 
Smith, theirjprophet, aisd the condition and pfiva 
yes of hy The Sangamo 


jetate corps, called Dunites, to do lie will. The 4ol- 
lowing letcer im the bgp Kaskaskia Journal rs mak- 
excrtemenit 


MURDER MOST HORRIBLE ' 

One of the and atrocious mu 
wee committed on the) person of my brother John 
Ste vhenson, in Jackson! county, on the 2d} 
day June, . 1843. Ad? that is known of the cit-] 
ctima ances attending thie perpetration of the hellish 
deed is ‘that my brother} was ploughing in the field 
his wife from home said no person being at the 
house, the foul fiend entered the house, broke open 
hie trunk int seach Of momey; as is supposed , but as 
wiv brother had but four @r-five days previously been 
to the land affice and punphased land, there was but 
free dollars in the trunk, The wretch then took 
hho gan.of the deceased, and as he was tithing 
A shot hiur down with his own 


ubdlished a Springteld,.of the 15th,is filled to over- 
Rewinig | ex postifes of Mornton villanigs. “Tt 
antong’ othe? tfings, two more letters from 

y C. Bennett, (late Genieral of the Nauvoo Legion,) 

giving farther details of ‘Joseph Smith’s licentious- 
ahd charging, hifi Gistinetly with having insti- 

gated und caused the attempted assassination of! 
Governor Boggs. Benhett says that thé man who) 
shot Governor Boggs is 2 Mormon named Rockwell, } 
and that he was sent by Smith to do it —Newark 

Daily Ade. 

We quote the following paragraph from one of 
his lettete: 

The Fulfilment of Proplecy.—In 1841, Joe Smith 
predicted"or prophesied, ih a public congregation m 
Nauvoo, that Lilburn Boggs, ex-Governor of 
Missouri, should die By Violent hands within one’ 


} year. From one or two. months prior to the attempted 


assassination of Gov. Boggs, Mr. O. P. Rockwell’ 
left Nauvoo fer parts unknown to the citizens at) 
large Twas then on terms of close intimacy with 
Joe Smith, and asked im where Rockwell had 
gooe! “Gone,” said he, “GONE TO FULFIL) 
PROPHEGY !"* Rockwell returned to Nauvoo the 
day before thé report of the assassination reached 
there, and the Nauvoo. Wasp remarked “it yet re- | 
mains to be known whiodid the noble deed.” Rock- | 
well remarked & petson mow in Nauvoo. and whose 
name forbear mention for the present, from 
motives Gigeudence and safety to the person, but 
which shell be forthcomitig’ in due time, that he ha 
been all over Upper Misswori, and all about where 
Bogys lives,” and this was commanicated to me by 
that person before I withdrew from the church, and 
we had considerable conve sation upon the daring 
act. Rockwell Dante. | 
Other corroborating circt mstancesare also given. 
In consequence Of this dis closure requisition wile 
expected from Gov. Reynolds, of Missouri, upon 
Gov Carlin, of Tilinom, the: person of Joe 
Smith—who, it “is said te determined fot to’ be" 
given up. His famous Naivoo Legion, it is said,’ 
have all the state"arms, ‘sme 20 or 30 cannon, 
ainmunation, dec, 
‘Thegountry should be informed that this sow 
populogs:Morman city enjoys, by the charter grant- 
cd by the last Loco. Legislature ‘of [linois, privi- 
lcyes that have ‘never been granted to any other 
sect inwthis comntty. The charter providesor the 
establighthent of. a University, and confers upon 
powers equal to these 
cl by itself. Section 25 of the 
ag@hprevidest for the establishment.of a mili- 


\arv force, teeth ® officers of which is given, the 


late making power,’ twith nu restrictionexcept 
the Constitutionef the U. §. and of Of 
this legion. Joeaivmith is Lieut. Generdl—a title 


torn has issued a proclama- 
wen to hes: follower every where to vote for the 
Which patfonciges bit” | 

among Other things to have a di 
om take the live 


‘ & has a des- 


18S 


‘4 


him. 


n 

The deeeased was a hargsiess a man as 
Fever lived—it is not know™ or believed that he had 
ah enemy upon the earth. , 

Myself and deceased bratber joined the Mormons 
gore two. years s'nce. 
1942. but six days before my brother was murdered, 
Brown and Abbo 
for contributions of property and money to aid in 
the building the temple b Nauvoo, and upon our re- 
fusal to give up to them, the amount demanded, the 
said two Mormons by the way of threatening us 
sald, “‘ we might think a erselves well of if wehad 
our propertydong the said Mormons, fur- 
ther told usethat they Hau’, steck to drive, and had 
but one dollamand cents, and money 
they'tnudt. havé, let it con ye from where it would; 
and they did not care whe re it came from,” They 
also said if we would take our money to Crow's, 
in the six mile prairie, in Pe ‘ry county, on the Satur- 
day following, they would receive it, and all should 


be right. ae 
It is ni ible for suspiciom to attach to any per 
son not 4 n in the neigthborhood as being con- 


cérned in the horrid deed ; :and it is believed from 
ail the circamstancs, thatthe said two Mormons are 
connected with the bloody aid foul transaction, 

A rewardof $200 will be ziven for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderer or mur derers. 

All papers friendly to the cause of nght and Rives 
tice will please give the abave one imsertion in their 
columns. 

EDWARD STEPHENSON. 

Jackson County, TU. Sune, 1842. 

Asa mere specimen Of the licentiougness of the 


Prophet, as exposed by ‘his old adsoviate, we extract 
the following incident, one of many— 


Wirs. Sarak M. Pratt, wife of Professor Orson 
Pratt, of the University of the city of Naurov.— 
fee Soaith stated to me at an éarly day im the histo- 
ry of that city, that he intended to mfhke that amia- 
ble and a¢complished lady one of his spiritual wees, 
“for the Lord had given lier to Him, aind he requested 
me to asaist him in condummating hellish pur- 
poses, but L told himthatI would uot do it—that 


! 


On the 27th day of May, 


t, two, Mormons, called upgn us { 


— 


i 


she had been muuch negiected aud abused by, tie | 
shore the ebsegee of er hasband 


and thatefathe Lerd hadgivenherto him he ssust | 


attend to it himself, 


out. 

I called ape Mrs. Pratt amd told her that Joe 
gontemplated an attack on hefWiftue, ix the name 
of the Lord, and that she must prepare to repulse 
him in so ixfaraous an assault, She replied, ‘“Jo- 


cannot. be sich a man ; cannot believe it un- 


‘til Eknow.it for myself or have itfrom his own lupe 


by: Washington alone. In. Fes he cannot be so corrapt,” Weill, I nephed, you will 


see unlessche changes his mind: accordingly ih a 
few days Joe propésed to me to goto Ramus with 

I consented to-go, and we started from his 
house about 4 o’clovk M. rode into the praine a 
few miles, and then returned to the house of Cap- 
tain John T’. Barnett, in Nauvoo, about disk, where 
we put up the horse with Barnett’s permission. He, 
| Ine. pretended we were looking for thieves. We 


I will do it, said he, for there | 
is no Hurts in it if her husband should never find it | 


| then proceede 


to the House where Mrs Pratt resid- 
ed, aud Joe commenced the discourse as follows : 
+ Sister Pratt, the Lord has given you to me a 


one of my spiritual wives. Ihave the YN of 
Jacob granted me, as he granted holy men of old, 
and I have long looked upon you with favor, and 


| you eee my expose in the, “Sangamo Journal” of 
| next week, or the week following, over my own 


hope you will not deny me.”—She replied 
care not for the blessiogs of Jacob, and | believe im | 
no such revelations, neither will | consent under any 
circumstances. Lhave one good husband and that} 
is enough for me.” Joe could not come it ! He then | 
went off to see Misss_——at the house of Mra.} 
Sherman. He remained with her an hour oF twe 
and then retarned to Barnett’s harnessed oar Horse, 
started for Ramus, and arrived at Carthage at ear- | 
ly breakfast. 4 | 
We then went to Ramus, and reternedto Gat 
thage that night,and*put up at rhe Hovse of Esq 
Comer. Next day we returnéd to Nauvoo. lealk 
ed upon Mrs Pratt and asked her what she thougm 
of Joseph t She replied, “He is a bad man beyond 
a doubt.” Mrs. Pratt in a conversation with Mrs 
Goddard, wife of Stephen H. Goddard, said, “ Sis 
ter Goddard, Joseph is a corrupt man: I kitow at, 
for he made an attempt upon me ”’ 
}. Three times afterwards he tried to convinee Mrs. 
I Pratt of the propfiety of his déctrine, and she at 
told him. ‘Joseph, you ever attempt any 
hing of the kind with me again, I will tell Mrq 
Platt ‘on his return home. I will certainly dout “9 
Joe réphed, “ Sister Pratt, I hope you will not ex+4 
pose ie ; if! am to suffer, all suffer; so do not-ex- 
pose me. Will you @gree not-to do sot’? 
said she,‘ you will never tnselt ime again, will nob] 
expose you unless strong ciroustances requite 
Well, cister Pratt,’? sald Joe, fe 
\ fused me, it becomes sin, unless sacrifice isoffiered;” 
| and turning to me he said, * General, if you ereimy 
friend T wish vou procure a lamb, have, it 
slain, and sprinkle the door posts and gate with jts 
blodd, and take the kidneys and the: emiralisand 
offer them upon an altar of twelve stones ¢iat, have 
not been touched with a‘hammer, ave burnt 
and it will save me and my priesthood. Will youme 
doit’ Iwill, replied. So I procated the 
from Captain John T Barnett, and it was slam 
Lieut. Stephen H. Goddard, and | offered the kit 
neys and entrails in sacrifice for Joe; as he desired : 
land Joe said. “all isnow safe—the destroying at 
gel will pass over, without harming any 
Time passed on in frientiship untit Joe 
| grosély insulted Mrs. t agai, after her husband 
had returned home, by approaching and kissing Ber 
This highly offended her, and she told-Mr. st, 
| wlio was much enraged and told Joe never to offm 
| ani insult of the like again. 


4 


Trove.e awone THE Moruons —The Burling: 
ton (lowa) Hawk Eye says<*‘‘ We understand By] 
a private letter from Montrose, that Joe Smith has] 
had a quarrel with Rigdon and Bennett, and that 
he had turned the latter out of the synagogad. 
Some hard swearing between these 
duting the quarrel. tt threatened to-write @ 
pe of exposing the rascality’of 
this r to the spirit of prophecy. "We be 
the achism is it to 

The following Gen. Bennett's letter tothe 
editor of the Hawk-Eye : 

Navveo, Mi., June 28, 1948." 

Mr. Edwards : In your paper of the 23d, you ah 
lude to the ‘‘ Trouble among the Mormons,” ang 
express a desire or hope that “ the schism is incura 
ble ;". and I assure you it is really so. ‘The haly 
Joe the consequences of my disclosures, and 
has threatened to take my hfe, and has ordered 
some of his Danite band to effect the murder clans 
destinely ; but Ae shall be exposed. I{ he murdess 
me, others will avenge my blood, and expose him. 
If I live, I will do-it to the entire satisfaction of all 
Just suapend your jadgment for a few days, until 
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Tur Moamons Acary.—The Satgamo Journal 


Mormon Villanies. . It contains, among other things, 
two more letters from J. C. Bennett, giving farther 
details of Joseph Samith’s licentioasness and rascali- 
ty, and charging him distimetly with having instigat- 
ed and cansed the attempted assassination of Gov- 
ernor . Bennett Says that the man who shot 
Governor s is @ Mormoy named Rockwell, 
and that he was sent by Smith to do it. 

The Journal also gives, from the Kaskaskia Re- 
publican, @ long account of a mufder committed on 
the 2nd of June,, upon John Stephenson—a Mormon 
—and supposed to have been committed by two 
Mormons who had called upon him for contributions 
to build the temple at Nauvoo and been refused, 

Another article in the Journal we quote verbatim, 

We. have late information from Nauvoo. Joe 
Smith anticipates a pee upon. Gov. Carlin 
irom Gov. Reynolds of Missouri, for his person ; 
ind is determined not to be given up. 

He has all the State arms,some twenty or thir- 
y cannon—a large number of muskets, yagers, pit 
ols, and cutlasses—all belonging to the State, 
vhich he is prepared to use agamist the State au- 


= 


of the 15th is filled to overflowing with exposures of 


tre 


gress. But yeeterdays friend, who has bach epend- 
ing some time in that part of Jersey, called iad assu- 
red us that the was correct. 


| upland, (say two 


precipice of ten: or feet round the sunken por- 

tion. Standing on the firm land, one lo¢ks down 

on the of stinted cedars, that had settled with 

earth, while the roots of trees, in the quiet 

ground, at the edge of the preston. are denuded, and 
air af if about to form 4 set of 


in the neighbor- 
the whole‘upland ; bet now, following the 
ed , looks down Upon 
path 
ued on, indeed, bat not easily reached 

it is said that the sand between the sinking earth 
and the sea, is rising, #0 that what ig lost in the upland 


far below, conun- 


ia likely to be gained on shore. But will not 
have much confidence in property, is liable to 
such fluctuations. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if those sinkings continue, 
whether the highlands of be considered 


Neversink will 


real estate.—U. 8. 


horities if they shall attempt todeliver him up t@ 
Reynolds. Joe reiterates that he will 
nven and the Mormons say that the Prophet 
taken while any of ure left te dee 


4 


Catico discovery has alre 
made jn calico printing which 
| reduction in the price of that article; it has bereto- 
fore been to put on each color froma.dif- 
ferent block, for which purpose several impressions 


were The inventi 
nition aliuded to obviates 


block, the di mt partes 


consisting of differe 
screwed on the block 


} 4 peguiiar kind of ink, the se- 
ired, is 


cording to the metal which it is placed, that on 
which are engraved on 
rood, retaining its o 
sion 1s taken immed al i colors thus 


transferred to the calico. ‘Tha expend’ of the biock 
and ink is something more than that of the old plan, 
but necessary by the in- | 
vention much more | 

for it.—Pitis- 


‘Tux Metuooist the minutes 
the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Epi i 


Chureh in the United States, ending in 1342, we learn 


; the. whole figure is engraved upon one 


| 


ve 


Tat THames Tusven.—This stupendous ander- 
takong was opened yesterday, for the first time. on ihe 
Wapping side Of the river, and upward of 500 wsitess 
ot “Ti gations passed through the tunnel as far ae the 
shaft on the Rotherhithe shore. The High street, 
1 Wapping, was thronged with people, who were allowed 
I to view.the shaft ¢nd ‘the doable staircase for foot pas- 

sengers. The shaft is about 90 feet in height, and is 

with a handsome dome, which is glazed, 
light and sic ndmitted. There ate two staircases, 
to the western arch, and the oth- 
iB er leading to eastein arch. ‘The western arch on- 
@pened for visitors but the eastern one appears 
likely #6 be appropriated to the same purpose in a few 
= weeks, and a grest nomber of workmen Gre now &c- 
tively employed m “composing it and masking it rea- 
dy for the reception of the public. The descent to the 
tannel is now easy and oonvenient,and the western 
arch is very dry and comfortable. At mid-day 
there were upward of 100 visitors promenading in the 
tunnel. Several visitors wera permitted to pass from 
one shore to the other yesterday. and Mr. Page, the 
superintendent of the works, became cicerone to 
large party of ladiga and gentlemen invited by the di- 


loularty, that there ie 


rectors to pass from Rotherhithe to Wapping and wee 
paper. 


that the whole number of memberships is as follows: — 
La MOMDESTS .< 913 00] 


Superannuated 


Total. «aces 925,090 


New Yorx Custom structure? an 
immense pr of cold atone, commenced in May 
1634, and finished complete in 1842. 
Furniture... 25 


$906,000 


Taz Nevexsinx Sifkina—We siw it stated i 
the pepers that the high lands of Jersey, known as he 


|. Mr. C. A. Davis, after reading some letters from 

| Governor Seward and other invited guests, closed 
| with a buniorovereply from his friend Major Jeck 

Downmg: 

To the Gentlemen of the Committee—for the Dinner 
to Mr. Boz— 


15th, Feb. A. D, 184% 
There is nothing in nater would tickle me so dee- 
perately as to be able to go on to York end eat din- 
ner along with Mr. Bouse I can’t no how and no 
way in gap world, and the Cepting thinks it best that 
[ wait till Mr. Boz comes this way, as he wants 
me to take a share in shaking hands at the white 


Neversink, were sinking. We ecarcele thought 


house. 


- 


There are very few folks now-a-days wis deserve | 
te Yeceive more civilities than he dees on the score 
of gratitude—for few folke now it or dead, have 
done more to serape the shins of the wickets 
plead the causes of the destitute and ee to 
nail to the counter, like a bad penny,the heard-heart- 
od and selfish. 

Asto learning and book study no matter how 
much a has—if he keeps it all to himeslf and 
ooks and feels wise: He is of no more usete his 
fellow erttters’ than a miser who stores away his 
sold in an old stocking. But if he tells what he 
nows and thinks, and puts it into such shapes as let 
oung and old, high and low, understand and be in- 
tracted by it—then he is entitled to gratitude, and 
I hope he will get his full ¢hare on't, especially 2 


¢ aint likely to get anything else, so long as some 
of our folks understand ‘+ copy-right” to mean “ right 
jp one of writers that I and the Cap- 
ing have a shocking bad opinion of—it is them chaps 
ho think there aint sickness and sorrow and suffer- 
ing and hard times enuf in this world, and so they 
turn to.and rile up folks, and make muddy water be- 
twixt them, and are never so happy as when they 
injure better people than themselves,and being ashe- 
med to sign their own names to their dirty work, 
clip down “ Bratas,” and Osteo” and Nebercad- 
neazir’ and “ Judas Iscariot,” and otherold Romans 
The Oapting and I keep our 
ps, and when we know who they 


in June as ad 


down the name of ! 
putting om’his mittins. So there is. no tellmg yet 
how soon | may stand a chance to get « 
or a land ‘office as a reward for my long 

I did hope thet Mr. Boz would come into. the 
states down East, 80 as to take @ look at -_Downing- 
ville, and begin the country at sun-rise; but I sup- 
pose he thought it best to land first where he did 
on account of the compliment paid to his preargnn 
father, who was a warm friend to the pil ms, be- 
fore they left home—and so they called it Bosting, 
after him ; and if it bad not been for ‘ignorance 
vanity of the varly printers, the spelling would now 
be as it was before the revolution. 

The least, however, thet can now be done, is to 
correct that ertor, and bring it back to the good old 
pilgrim spelling, «‘ Bagtown”—it 1s due to old Mr. 
Boz, and.to his 
the middle of winter to see us. 


itely, too, a good many honest old folks, along up the 
north-easterly boundary line, 7 

the izcards turned into eases, and “ snaix” crawling 
off under other spellings; just to gratify some new 
twistification, instead of letting letters tell their own 


atory. 
To sorry to heat thet: Mi. Rickwick end Samivil 
Veller havint come out with Mr. Boz, ra 
Samivil, for I want to see him amezingly, and haves 
with him. I think’there*ie as machi left in “that 
critter as has yet been threshed out of him ; but 
that is saying a good deal before such a man like Mr. 


have cut before him, and carry off more Clear com 
then the first reapers. _, 

I see thet Mr. Boz let the old clock ran down at 
bum. If he is willing, | 
of Sami. Slick—it’s « wooden one, but can tick as 
loud if it was all brass, and will tong 
while if well wound up. If there is a spare hole 
to stick in another toast without alarming folks, # 
Oliver Twist did when he asked for mare, please 
scrouge in the following : 

The Quill.—May the ink it sheds in the cause of 


Truth and Justice, (and old 
lingo) wet the priming © w , while ie 
td end tickles the nose of the bel passions of all 
creation into good humor and happy smiles. 

J, DOWNING, Mejor, & 


who are unwilling to see} 


—— 


Box, whd can put hie rake on a stubble thet others | 


lend him. bought} 
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° THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXAEDITION. 


The following extracts from the closing sketch of the 
Satita Fe expedition, in the New Orleans Picayune, will 
tonyey some idea of the hardships experienced by the 
pmen composing that ill-fated company on their march of 
$2000 miles, (occupying seven weeks) from San Miguel 
to Paso, under the command of « seoundrelly Mexican 
named Salezar : 

We left Soccora early on the morning of the 29th of 
October, and afier walking forty miles reached the 
The distance from 


Bosque de los Apaches at dark. 
PScecora to Paso del Norie I have now but 
p 


there i¢ no settlement between the two places. We 
crossed the river again the next morning, and another 
long and tediowS8 march brought us to Fra Christoval, 
the cantping gtound before entering the Dead Man's 
Journey! This is a well known bend on the Rio} 
Grande. It isa level and sterile plain, and without wa- | 
ter except in the spring, when.the Dead Man's Lake, | 
near the centre, is partially filled by the rains. At the 
lime we passed, it was dry. 

On leaving San Miguel, Armijo bad given Salezar no 
less than eighteen oxen for our use on the road. Up to 
this time the villain had not killed one of them, but he 
now hadone slaughtered. It wes the poorest one in the 
jot, however, and hardly afforded a meal for all. That 
Pmight it snowed viclently for some two or three hours, 
and in ithe morning our blankets were perfegtly white 
Bnd heavy. Iraised my head and surveyed the scene. 
My Comrades were scattered about over the ground com: 
pletely imbedded in snow, and looked like so many 
logs: No one would have suspected that animated be- 
ings were those hitle mounds were it not that a 
hollow and distressing cough proceeded from nearly ev- 
ery one ofthem. Theexposure we had gone through 
given os all extremely, bad colds—colds that we 
were unabié tocure or guard against. ) 

Weremained at this camp until near the middle of 
theafternoon, Salezar stating that we were to be driven 
through the entire ninety miles without sleep. The 
noon-day sun had thawed away the snow before we 
started, so that we had’ no prospect of any thing where- 
with to quench thirst on the dreary waste before us.— 
The sun was within two hours of its setting when we 
Started; and a brisk pace we huvried on until dark. A 
faw njght wind now set in, chilling us through and 
pihtoagh, and even the most violent exercise could not 
pkeep us warm. The mules of our guard went begging 
| for riders; for even theirowners were obliged to dis 
| mount to prevent freezing. — 
|~ Never shall I forget the horrors of that dreadful night. 
Although my ankle pained me exceedingly, it was 

nothing to the biting cold, and the helpless drowsmess 
which cold begets) Towards daylight many of our 
men were fairly walking ia their sleeps@nd staggering 
about, from one side of the road to the other, like so 
}many drunken men. Completely chilled through, even 
their senses were benyumbed ; and they would sink by 
the road, and beg to be left behind to sleep andgto per- 
Fish. A stupor, a perfect indiflerence of life, came over | 
many of us, and the stronger found employment in wa- 
| king up and assisting the weaker. Anxiously did we 


‘fs 


Wat the cofting ofthe sun, for that at least would bring 
warmth and animation to ouf patalyzed limbs and. fac- | 
ulties. ‘ 

Daylight came at last, and with it came a halt of an 
hour tq bring up the sttagglers and court the prisoners. 
By hg ie the last of us were up, the trumpet again 
soundéd an advance, and once more we were upon the 
jroad. Towards noon we passed the Dead Man’s Lake, 
and found its bed perfectly dry. The coolness of the 
weath er; however, and the fact that we had nothing 1 
eal prevented that thirst which in a warmer temperatete | 
would have caused suffering of a nature to be felt bat 
not described. 

Aa the sun was ab@ut setting those of us who were 
in front were startled by the report of two guns follow: 
éd in quick succession. We turned to asceftain the 
cause, and soon found that a poor unfortunate man na- 
med Golpin, a merchant, who had started upon 
the expedition with @ small amount of goods, had been 
shot by the rear guard, for no other reason than that he 
was too weak and sick to keep up! He had made a bar- 
gain with one of the guard to ride his mule a stort dis- 
tance, for which he wasto pev him his only shirt !— 
While in the actof taking it off, Salezar ordereda sol-] 
dierto shoot him. He was a harmless, inoffensive 
man, of delicate constitution, and during a greater part 
of the time we were upon the road, was obliged to ride 
in one of the wagons. The brutal Salezar, rathér than 
be troubled with bim any longer, took this method of 
tidding himself ofan incumbrance! It may be difficult 
for many of my readers to believe that such an act of 
wanton barbarity could be perpetrated by a people pre- | 
tending to be civilized—to be Christian! I should cer-) 
tainly be loth to stake my reputation by telling the sto- 
ity, were there not nearly two hundred witnesses of the 
scene. 

Just after day-break a man nained Griffith, whio bad | 
been wounded by the Indians before we were taken | 
prisoners, and who had not entirely recovered, gave out } 
and declared bis inability to proceed any farther. “Hej 
had ridden a mule until his faculties were nearly pata- 
lyzed from the cold, when he jumped off and again up- 
dertook to walk. Too weak, however, and too lame to | 
travel, he sank to theground. A soldier told him toj 
rise or he would obey the orders given’by Salezar to put | 
all to death who could not keep up. Griffith made one} 
feeble, but ‘ineffectual attempt. The effort was 
much for one worn down by fatigue, want of sleep, and | 
a half cured wound: He cast an imploring look at the 
soldier, and while doing so the brutal miscreant knocked 
his brains out with a musket! His blanket was then 
stripped from him, as the reward of tits murderer, his 
ears were cut off and he was thrown by the road side, 
a feast for the prairie wolf. 

We continued our march until about eight o'clock m 
the morning, when we reached the RioGrande. To at 
tempt to picture our men as they appeared at What time 
would be fruitless. We had now been forty hours on 
the road, wthout food or water; in this time, although 
we had travelled ninety miles, we had had scarcely four 
hours’ rest; the scanty wardrobewhich each man car- 
ried upon his back had not been changed from the tine 
we were taken prisoners, and was filled with every spe- 
cies of vermin known in Mexico. Add to this the. sunk- 
en, hollow cheeks, pale and haggard countenances of 
men who. had been unshaved for a month, and the read- 
er will have a faint idea of our gloomy appearance. 

Another of the oxen was here killed, and we were al- 
lowed to rest and refresh ourselves until near wy when 
the camp was removed about three miles. rly the] 
next morning the march was resumed, andat might we} 
éncamed neara grove, within thirty miles of Paso del 
Norte—the pass through which the Rio Grande has 
forced its way between the mountains. 

We had scarcely halted before it was reported that 
Fone of our men, named Gates, who had caught a severe 
Beold, which bad settled on his lungs, was dying. OF 
Mi looking towards the waron in which the unfortunate) 
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"weekaLhad had no change, the luxury oronce mote | 
linen may be cally appecsiated.. He 
| hort ume to five. There was a glasey wildness in his pressed eum of money. although 
| eye which too plainly denoted that his sufferings were told him fdid not need it; a ier partaking of a |#M| April, and another 
800n to terminate. And here I will mention the most | Sumptuonsdioner, with excellent wine made upon his./ the 
of that occurred on the rode together over the city and adjoin- } the | | 
| march. tes retained his senses perfectly, and hi ady main object b 
asked one of his comrades {ur a drink of After spending three days in this way, during which a of paat ages on this 
er-swallowing it, a Mexican standing by, wantonly aitentions were continued with the greatest ulso of the monly received ne Few 
{took'np a musket, pointed it directly in the face of the f!2” ae told our departure would take place on the in wth the ond of the worl AN ; 
PPleased at the.torture he had thus inflicted, horse, suddleand bridle for use as far as Chibua- of Satan se, and the ‘saints 
‘yelaxed, an was over! was then dragged fre hot mo an (wenty-iour years age, 
the wagon by our merciless guard, and after cutting of one athe Reet tence ‘years of toil. of "othe 
00 n have ever seen. icon while the seventh or da: | foe ime 
§tretch’d out and bleaching in the northern blast !” off, I if evera noble heart beat in man, it was in ‘people day being wit the 
» The camp where Gates was murdered was only eight {the breast of Ramon Ortiz, the young Cure of Paso. ., ‘thousead years, and a thousand Years as O09 4 Nae ah 
hit. from Paso, the road crossing the Rio Grande at a Lord 
Tsome two miles below the city. The river was je presont tinge. ‘Thie dare al 
more than waist deep at the crossing place, the bottom pon = pose Gxed upon by several learn, | fall Ot 
extremely rocky, and the current _swifl—so swift that wh Rave carefully: stung) 
we were obliged to holdeach other by the hand in 
to prevent being washed down the streatn.— ' J 
Chil through, we at reached the “Ano here it me 
opposite bank, and here we were formed in sections 4 held the do ne of the person into 
deep. Thelast order given by Salezar was, that in this & yariet on uring the Mull nium, Vailed 
order we should march into the city; and by way of | / lerites maintained that his te: w will be 
down who should leave his position on any account.- he nghteow 
In this way we were marched into the beautiful and ro- 9 of the resurrect ror of those 
| As we entered the principal street, we were pleased to & — doctrine te 
ying about,apparently at liberty, and no sooner had we the } 
been transferred to a new guard than it was evident we and power, expected in the Messia he w 
had fallen into better hands. Gen. McLedd, Senor Na- ia Of ‘who was to free them from the ‘thet 
“vatro, Messrs. Falconer, and Van Ness, and myeelf were from p tions that | yond of t world is aid new hive nonly we 
Taken to the house of the Commandante, Col: L the ‘thse Me grounm « solem 
EliasGonzales. He was a liberaband enlightened gen.-} delusion, and as | mete £0 gi ashe a 
tlemafi, ane under his roofwre were allowed every | | es of the ¥ ia sud) 7 other ev shall | serviy 
rty, and treated with the greatestgenerosity. So with important practical | he busness ments of God for sin, sad 
all ourmen. They were athe houses rfangem hts and engag nents rnot few of ‘Went and general reformation of cha > 
the inhabitants, and treated with Kindness in every may | iby bel duet; just ds imthe third chapter of Joe ‘Most 
spect. Col. G. expressed the greatest indignation at nity ‘of his predic (Ded ®, the the cnemies.of the Jews, under of th 
inhuman conduct of. Salezar, and said that as our dap of judem ~ ‘example pra 
‘hai suffered so much from fatigue they now be allowed | Mille itch (the two leading advocates of Laphaniah 5. Sth. So also itt the vision kind: 
rinking wine and partakin of a stupendous dimer at/ Tithe ob sing their graves. “eee 
the table of Col. Gonsales, Salezat came Sarip ap of eit Tea 
count of his stewardship to the Commandante.” Hea book of Revelation pre meh figure, refering to 
peared struck with astonishment at seeing those lon jai pos 
juarters, and there was a sneaking look of inquietuds pater. » hea oh influence, and spoten of 1 ig 
about the monster, as he opened his business. with Co | eran etergyman who has emi Mal. h, cliange from death 
He stated that he bad been entrusted with the NO A he early. — 
charge of guarding a certain number of men from that in the Millenvi 
Miguel. to Paso, that five of them had died upon the the martyrs, just’ 
road, and thatto prove his assertion he had brought their ing of it way do good, ‘by @kclting man: thew ‘Urat Elijah the prophet should appear on 
ars, atthe same time throwing down upon the table even thot it should not be trae. 3 ersons. the Qoming of Chinst, in Job 
five pair of them, which he had strung upon a strip of result fro Al 
men, which Salezar at first denied; but ‘wite as jon. itis on a pa phocies respect 
upen the former telling him that he hadabuandant proof one candidat eno her daring pending evens, 
oi the fact, the villain said no more about it. election. cond “élass of Millerites are thei thatthe 
cannot leave Paso without speaking of the . ae od love of and the Gazvellous, | 
young Orie, and of argument, believe in the views, the days of the “Apostles, not only 
nd afi r me hath presented me | whe arin fox th we we 
etal aly Der of our 


Hence meny tirought that this acceptable venr was 


.y of vengeance. of our God, or the day of judgment, 
The OF the millennia) reign of Christ om 


promises. ing the same century a sect called 
[-piliasts flowrighed, one class of whom held that im 
| the willentivm the spirrtaal -epjoymeate of christans 
of | be mach greater then et present, while the 
4 b. other. expected ail kinds of sensual delights, and the 
free indulgence of all. aven the inoat exorbitint beste. 
aeerses , About the middlé of the fourth centary there were 
‘thosé who that In the mitlenarian Jerosalem 
© Lindl | vould be rebuilt; and that the land of Juden wonld be 
the abode of the ssinte who were tegeiga on eatih 
thoasand years; that the first resurrection would em- 
| not only the martyrs, but tliat after the 


| fall Of Antichrist, ‘all the just were W rine, and sid 
‘that Were on earth were to live this thousand years 5 
ne nat Cilrist would dowp and reiga op earth du- 

| ning the whale » and that the Saints shoald then 
| enjoy alk the delight of an earthly Paradiso. 


re thal) the tenth century the Christians world was thrown 
ons) cimmodtion by the Belief whith than pre- 
vailed that the end of the world was near: ‘This opin- 
will boa 10% originated in the cegtury ftom thie fact, 


that Revelation ax. 2—4,, the biucing of Satan for 
4000 years ia en.of in conmecion with the end of 
the workd, zealous advocktes of thie error, being 
| numerdus, excited vos ag and alarm throughout 
} Berope, owing mainly tq the grent credulity of the 
people that age Of dapkness and . 
| supposed that St. Jaan had foretold twat after a thou- 
| gand yoars from the birth of Christ Satan would be 
| let loose; Crist would and the end of 
. the weghe would come, Heace vast nambers giving 


a | property to the Churches and monasteries, left 
he 6. atl proceeded to Palestine, where they supposed 
StpOREE) Christ would descend to judge the world. Others by 


= | solemn vows consecrated themselves and al! their 
to the churches, monasteries, and priests, 

| serving them as slaves, hoping that the Judge of all 
a | would favour then if they were servants to his serv- 
vants. Hence alec, whenever an eclipse took piace, 

) most people fied te rocksand caves. Very many gave 
| wp their estates to the priests, and most of the deeds 


a of that day began thus: “The end of the world ap- 
jay ban &c.” many places Gutidings af alt 
of. the were pulled down, the ex ion Mat they 
iving would be no longer/meeded. 1s was fully believed 

* e 
the case of the Mi ~ the very. day on which the 


world was to end waa, foretold, and nothing but the 
entire failure of the predictions put an end to the al- 
most universal delusion. Milleriem, in an age of deep 
ignorance, might have been as great a curse to the 
world as was this wide epread And here, iz 
view of euch wide spread calamity,—euch an upheav- 
mgand convulsion of the very elements of Society, 
imerely trom 3 W 


interpretation of a single pee- 
cy of sage of Scripture, we may how'short sighted and 
nm earth erroneous is the remark so often made, that it iene 
thal matter what a man believes if he js unty sincere in it 


A wrong belief is the at of wrong doings, and as a 
or an idiot may kindle fife which'no 
fort can extinguisti,so an ignorapt and reckless fanat- 
ic may kindle a moral ¢enflagration which shall 
wide epread desolation and Woe. ° 

In the century ticre arose in Germany 
and the adjodaing countries, a | body of families 
who hele thet the Church of Uhriat OGght to be iree 
from all sin, that a community Of goods should be in- 
woduced, and wmiversal equahty, {that all Christia as 
had a right to a0t neither was there 


ab. 


vioure 


iletus sny.nced of magistyetes under the reigning Christ, and 
“and ¢ that Christ Would feign trom that time forward. At 
td want first (hey cenfined themedhves to pablic barangues, bat 
growal¢ finally took uo th udmbers, seizing upon 
able vet ovenéter, & city of Westphalia, where they beid that 
our God 


- 
i 


-« 


their heavenly Jerusaiom was to commence, aia [rom 
thence extend to ether places. ‘They deposed magis- 
trates. ind committed all kinds of crimes and excesses. 
Extenstve and destructive Wars resdited from thie 
error, untel finally the fanatice were subdued, and 


their leaders put to dedth. 
there arose in England a 


In the seventeenth century 
sect called Fifth Monarchy men, from their maimtain- 
ing that there will be a fifth universal monarchy under 
the personal reign of Christ upon earth. Being un- 
willing to wait until he came te assume the govern- 
ment, they attempted to take possession of Kk in bie 
name. Theit iret plan was to blow, wp Cromwell at 
Whitehall; afterwards they plotted ageinet tis son 
Richard, and soon after the restoration of Charles il, 
they raised an open rebellion against him. Their leader 
and preacher wag Thomins Vener, a cooper. On Sun- 
day, January 1661. having by his preaching highly ex- 
cited hie hearers, they salliod forth to the number 
or urxty, with aulitary standards, crying out, “No 
king but Chrost.” Some of them thought that Chriet 
would come down to head them in their warfare. They 
Were xttacked by the military, when they fought des- 
perately, until after twe or three days skirmishing, 
Venner, an about twenty others, were taken, tried, 
and most of them executed for bigh treason. 

Near the close of the seventeenth century arose the 
French prophets, who wade pretensions to the gift o 
tongues, the power of working miracles, and of fore- 
telling future events. They Were exceedingly wild 
and fanatical wm their public worsnp, freely denounced 
the judgmgents of God upon the wicked, as soon to be 
destroyed, and taught the saints alone béing thus 
Feit on earth, Chriet would come in the space of three 

ears to fexgn with bie saints. Many thousends em 
braced this errér in Prance, and it alterwards spread 
extensivelytm England. Like all other errors 
however, it contained the elements of its own destrac- 
tion, and thes in due time it passed away. | 

any ipdividuals, with a view tomake money heve 

at diferent times, predicted that the world waysoon 

coming to a8 ond, Of these will here notes only 

one, man by the neme ol about 

ublished a book eheimed tha 

world come to an end in Jupo, PTS. Thie. 

book excited much anxiety and tertoe ia some parts of 

the United States, which cesced enly when the pre- 
dicted time hed passed. 

1 would barely alinda, ie to the-vikions o 
the Mormons’ as ta the reign of Ubrist, an@ e Para- 
dise in the Sar West, se in keeping with BMillerism, 
and ag goon destined with it to have @ plate only 

the records ot bygone ertore sad delusions, 
My object in what I bave written, has been to show 
that Milleriem hee nothiig new in it, with the hope 
that by thus stripping it of the charm of novelty, which 
with many is its stroggest commendation, some might 
be undeceived, a also that | might gratify the curiomty 
of those ‘ebhe wish to know something ef the history 


of euch delusions, but who have not time or means to 
invéstigate the subject for themselves. an 
Chatham, Mass. c. R. 
"For the Mereury. ae 


LOW THE TRUE SECRET Om SUC- 
FOR RAIL WAYS AND STEAM. 

” We find by.the semi-annual repert of the directors 
of the Glasgow and Gireenock raid way, published in 
the London Railway Times of the 14th Jan’y last, that 
railways at low fares, parallel to steam boat ¢ommuni- 
cation, are eminently ul, and Can compete 
with steam boats. 

‘Thie railway rans parallel to the River Clyde, a riv- 
er thronged with steamera of the frat class, yet for 
the yearending 30th Nov. 184, 855,755 passengere 
passed overthe rail road, at the average charge of pine 
pence sterling, or eightpen cents, for the entire dis- 
tance of 22 1-2 milea—this, too, against a formidable 


recat for montbs etding 30th Nov 

b or Six Mon 

10,366 


mile for 
ual to $6000 per mile, per annum, 2 i- 
ane of road. . The passen rs being carried at & milis 
mile ,-—ot gay equal to 2) ets. fer passengers 
tom the City Hall to Albany. 
Dhis statemest may some of oursteam beat 
owners. They, however, have learned the true searet 
ofsuccess; where there are large masses of ag a 
ex have 


been to increase their business, good 


WOTE cheeses hore 


Jt wm by low rates of passage, 


to furnieh inigreved facilities 

and perha test steam b 

hore, —.n fact, to be a day andnight boat. 
All the calculationg 0) profit, 

New York and Albay rail road, are based on carrying 
Oc in six hours, for L cent per mile, 


2 1-2.cents im the first clees, and 11-2 cenis in 


class care for passengers. 
€ perceive acontestis ‘coming of” on 
of this month, with the stockholders of this Ping 


on the subject of redgomg th ' “ 


been started in Philadelphia, called “ The Magnetiser 


eir proprietors, and. year,| 


ig the largest 
riorwping trips every 
by the directors of the 


estern Rail the last. 


e: 


on” Tt is the old 
ast the new, —-LOW FARES, 


— 


— 


ANNIMAL Macwerism.—A monthly newspaper has 


and Phrenologist.” It ja designed to illustrate and 
defend the Sciences of Annimal Magnetiem and 
Phrenology. Only two pumbers have yet been issted, 
‘They tell some tough stories of the wonders achieved 
by Animal Magti#tiem, im healing thé sick, restoring 
maniacs to resson, &c. &c. The editorsare Mr. W. 
H. Rodgers and Mrs..S, C. Loomis, They not only 


| preach magnetism through their journal, but practicg ig 
it as physicians. In order to ascertsin the nature 


a patient’s disease, its locality, and the means of cure, 
they make use of a hegro sompambolist named 
George 


o r magnetising him,” they say, “we request 
him to examine a patient; he commentes and con- 
tinues his examination with the gresiest accuracy. 

He will tell if the nts can be relieved, what will 
benefit them, and if a cure can be effected, and through 
what means. He will tell where they feel pains; 
whether their lopal or general, chrome of 
recent ; whettier it octasioned by cold, over-ex- 
tion, accident, or tear > how long it will take them te 
recover, and ibe what mode of treatment shoald Hm 
be adopted. He will likewise inform us whether the 
patient takes the prescription according to the direc- 
tions, what the operation has beep, &c. We magnetize 
him in the morning, and he will examine our paties 
and tell how they have rested the night 
which requires our first attention; bow mech of the 
disease is removed, and what their symptoms are, &c. 
if he reports unfavorably, and ssys a patient cannot 
be relieved, we have 0 much confidence in the accu 
racy of his statements that we do not undertake the 
case. Persons have endeavored to deceive him. by 
stating their cases differently trons what was really 
true, to try ne sagacity, but have not succeeded m 
decei im; he can read their thoughts, and scan 
their feelings and principles with the mcst astonishing 
accuracy. We do not Wish those who call to be ex- 
amined to make known their case inany way, or even 
mention the least circumstance that we can get any 
clue to diseases ; if we cannot tell them their com- 
piaint, we do not think it worth while to attempt relief.” 


One thing is proper to mention, for the benefit of any 
who may wish to apply for relief, vig, that a 
dispersable. in order to cperete successfully, they 
say, it is necessary to with the patient 
and thie they are unable todo, unless suitably re- 
warded for their labors. Or to use their own language, 
—‘itis essential that our patiénts should share our 
sympathies in order to be benefitted by our efforte ; 
but when they bascly refuse to pay us @ reasonable 
compensation for our services, they cannot share our 


sympathies, and it is not then ia our powerto relieve 
them.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Correspondence of the Mercury. 
SEPARATION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
FROM THE STATE. 

June 3. 

The crisis of Estab) Presbyterianiem in Scot- 
land, has come at last. e spirit has gone out of the 
bady—yet both remain, spirit and bedy distinct. The 
separation took place on the 18th of May. On that 
memorable day the General Assembly met in the 
uenal style, amid the flourish of trumpets and beat of 
dram, attended by all the pageantry of Vice-Royalty. 
The Moderator of the former Assembly took the chair, 
and Her Majesty’s Commussiooer sat behind; on an 
elevated throne, attended by his pages. The Church 
(St. Andrews, an interum Assembly Hall, whilst the 
how Hail is buildmmg,) wae crowded with clergy and 
laity ; and breathiess anxiety awaited the commence- 
ment of the proceedings. The Assembly itself was 
more numerous than veual, the numbers being in- 
creased by double returns from many of the presbyte- 
ries, and every member was present whom 
dire necessity did not prevent. As soon as the im- 
mense multitude had taken their respective positions, 
and before the formal constitution of the Assembly, 
the toderator rose and addressed the House. He 
said there had been an infringement on the constitu- 


party | 


ave and faithful particulars divested 
painting. | 

The Church of Scotlani was thus fairly parted in 
two, The Moderator with his cap and gown, the in-. 
signia of office, at the head of ome party, and the 
Queen’s Commissioner, the Marquis of Bute, with hig 
mace of office, and no voice nor vote in the Assem- | 
bly, at the head of the other, represent the chargeter- ; 
istic distinctions of the two bodies, whilst the Lord 


Provost of the city of Edinburgh, who accompanied 
the Seceders, and walked in procession along with 
them, ie a fit representative of the popular influence 
which aecompanies those who have abandoned the 

The résiduary Aesombly, being without @ heed, 
elected a chairman, ad interem, (Dr. Holdane), and af 

terwards appointed Professor McFarlane, of Glasgow 
College, Moderator. The Free Assembly, haying the 
old Moderator, was constituted imniediately, and Dr, 
Chalmers was elected as the new Moderatar. The 
former Assembly immediately proceeded to retrace 
the steps taken during the last ten years, by the re- 
peal of the Veto Law, and restoration of the suspend: | 
ed and deposed ministers, &c. The latter Assembly 
proceeded to draw up a form of resiguation of their 
benefices, and their abjuration of State allianée, They 
are in good @pirits, The people of Scotland have, 
withia three months, subscribed the enormous sum of 
£223,000 sterling, to enable thém to forward the cause 


selves of their ornaments, and servant girls and wash- 


swell the amoaht of subscriptions. Between six and 
seven huddred associations, the germs of new churches, 
have already been formed throughout the country to 
carry Out the details of the movement, and mach zeal 
has been displayed, by the people of all raike and 
coaditions; in the cause of Seceesion. So shat it is 


tion of the Church, dn imroad 80 great that they could 
not constitute its General Assembly without oa viola- 
tion of thaunion between Church and State, as now 
authoritatively defined and declared. He was, therefore 
compelled to protest against turther proceedings, and 
unfolding a document which he held up in his hand, 
he read in a clear and emphatic manner—‘The Protest 
Of the Church.’ This important historical paper con. 
tained the reasons fur separation. When the ; oe 
ator had finished the readiag of the protest, it 
down on the table of the Assombly, rose up in hie robe 
and cap of office, snd calmly walked out, He was 
followed immediately by the distinguished Doctors 
Chalmers and Gordon, and al! the Non-[ntrusioniets 
of the Assembly, amounting in all, to one hundred and 
pinety-three members, nearly one half of the whole 
number. It was a solemn sight, and though some ap- 
piauded, many melted into tears, as they Baw the most 
reverend, the most eloquent, the most learned, the 
most talented and popular of the clergy of Scotland, 
abjuring, upon principle, their relationahip +with "the 
Siate, ard voluntarily resigning the nghts, privileges, 
and ewéluments—the ease, luxuries, and comforts 
connected with their position in the Church Estabti¢b- 
ment, rather than confess, what their covenanting {a- 
thers never would acknowledge, the supremacy of the 
civil, over the spiritual power. 

The procession of the Separatists moved slowly 
down to Canon Mills, where a large temporary 
Hall was provided for their aoeommodation. The 
streets were crowded with spectators, shouting aud | 
Cheering them as. they proceeded. The windows 
were filled with indies waving their handkerchiefs, and 
even the huusetops were covered with edventurous 
youths, who succeeded in directing the popular atten- 
tion to themedives, by their loud and incessant voci- 
ferationn, 

i-have tieéa thus minute, because I am fully con- 
vinced that the Proebyterians ,of the United States 


ty, ond as a sign Of the change which the disruption 


not the mere isolated act of a few hundred ejergymen 
arly five hundred ministers having joined the se- 
ng members of the Genors! 
act of a people, the mass of the respectable middic 
classes of Scotland, the staple populationof the Queen- 
dom, of whom these clergymen are merely the Eccle- 
siastical representatives. | 
Some of the high Tory papers of Bagland talk 
tly of the matter, and say that the ‘places of the 
ired munisters can be filled up, and easily supplied 
by others, as if clergymen alone constituted the church. 
(But clergymen are not the church; they are merely 
its servants, and the servant is of little use when the 
family is déed or gone, The placés of the withdraw- 
ing clergy maybe supplied, but the lifeless establish- 
ment will lose more than it will gain by the introduc- 
tion of unpopular'men, who will immediately be 
branded with a most offensive nickname, and com- 
municate their own cdium to their new associates, 
The establishment of the Scotch church may be enid 
No be dead. The popular party hasretired scarcely 


ty, which still holds the hvings, and now rules 
where it lately was ruled, was in reality supported by 
\the other. Many of their churches were almost emp- 


will effect upon the pecuniary resources of the city 


‘ting of seats, | am informed that the city of Glasgow, 
which used to let at £4,000, would maf let at ail at the 
Jast term, there being only the smoil eum collected of 


churches not a single seat has been let—and the peor 
ple are taking away their cushions, the pegs that they 
hang their hats upon, and everything that they can 
claim as their own—from the now doomed and deso- 
Tate steeple kirke, and nothing ie Teft to fill these 
churches but the cold philosophy and morality of mod- 
eration, which, even to philosaphets and moralists 


ofa Free Church. The ladies have stripped them- | 


erwomen have vied with the rich of their ows sex to | 


one popular clergyman remains. ‘The moderste par- : 


and town churches, whieh are supported by the let- |. 


£270—scarcely worth naming. Imp many other town | 


, gen with a very small number. “The sOcession;” | 


must feel deeply anxious On the subject, and desire to 


themselves, has been, ever since the world began, av 


unexciting draught of unimpaseioned Fationaliem. The 
best men have all gone out. Dr, Chalmers iss host 
in himself; and ae Sir George Siticlair eayayin a letter | 
to Her Majesty’s minister of the Home Depart. | 
ment, “wherever Thomos Chalmers is, there is the | 
church of Scotland.” | 


When the roll of names was celled over | 
Residuary Assembly, for taking the noted om ? | 
peal of the Veto Act, &c., the names of the seceding | 
parties were called, along with the rest, and the adit | 
pie in the galleries, as soon as they heard the names | 
of Dr. Welch, the foraier moderator, and Dr. Chal. 
mers and Dr. Gordon—who, had they been present, | 
would have put their negative upon the various mes | 
tions —raised loud shout, which it was found 
ingly difficult to repress, and th®vixdderator wae final. | 
ly induced, in the beat of his resentment, to threaten’ | 
the people with “military and police power,” and | 
‘constituted authorities,” to silence the disturbance 


But the people were not tp be frightened | we 
and one of —ant 
the members of the Assembly, in the height of the | late ! 
uproar, rose up, and, pointing to an indi*pdwal inthe have 
gallery, exclsimed—‘l’ve marked you,’ | 
“You're a marked man.” 
{ mention this as an evidence of the lose of that * 
popular veneration in which the General Assembly i . 
has hitherto been held by the people of Scotland; and, | c oe 


perhaps, whilet speaking of signs. it m 
to allade to two of 
ther regarded as mere accident or not, are certainly 
very remarkable. Before the meeting of ‘Assembiy. | 
and whilst the Queen’s Commissioner was holding | 
the accustomed levee in Holyrood Honse, the ancient | 
palace of the Stewart's it was observed that a portrait 
of William the Third, the funder of the: Protestant 
Constitution in both Kingdoms, and under whose aus. 
pices the Church of Scotiand was last esias!ished, {ell | 
down from its place. ‘There goes the revolation ect. | 
tlement,” exclaimed a reverend doctor, On the Sun: | 
day following the meeting of Assembly, when Dr. Mc | 
Farlane, the moderator of the Debris Assembly, was | 
proceeding to Church in a private carriage, dressed in 
bis robe of office, the catriage broke down in the midst | 
of the street, and amid a crowd of spectators. The | 
Doctor was compelled to eome out, and stand exposed 
to afl the laughter and jeering of the pepulace, until | 
another carriage could be procured for the purpose of | 
removing his reverence. | 
Sevessions from the Scotch Establishment have | 


! 


taken place before this, and have now become very M 
great by the continued growth of years, But they be- | ) 


commoaly #o called, commenced a century ago, at | 


the same time as Methodism is England—with only | 
four ministers. “The Relief,” not long after,—and |My 
wow @ very large body—came out with almost a single | oak 
leader. Accordingly, those parties do not call their i 
Courts “General Assemblies,” bat “Synods”—Synod | saat 
being the Court second ia rank to the Assembly. This MMM ed,” 
| is, therefore, the first great separation, end, in conse- and a 
quence, it appropriates toviteelf the title, in its chet 
. Court, of the General Assembly.. The principle upon } Ane 
which the separation has taken place, is about the prese 
same as that of the former secessions; but these latter as pe 
deviated from their first principles not a little, inas- a 
much as they did not separate upon the plea of the ua- she 
christian principle of an Establishment in itself, but carrie 
merely upon the plea of corruption introduced into it. Sones 
Now they seem te deny the Christian propriety of an nthe 
Establishment altogether. ere is no immediate shies 
prospect, therefore, ofa junction being effected be- own | 
tween the Dissenters and the Free Presbyterian befor 


burch. The latte®still maigtains the propriety of an 
blioment vader certain-conditions, and is prepared 

to resume ite connexion with the State, when these 
are fulfilled; Jn other respacts there is a 
ree communion between the Dissenters and the new 


ment 
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arty, and the former have agteed to open thelr 
hapels for the use of the latter, until the new Pres- 
ytenan Churches shall be completed. One is already 


“hureh of St. George, the fairest Edinburgh, for a 
walled looking which has 
been erected in six.weeks, and which ie, in one re- 
pect, different from any other Church or Chapel ever 
built, the roof having been fixed before the walls were 
eared, being supported by distinct pillars, and COm- 
sosed of felt covered with Asphaltum. 
The deputation frem the Presbyterian Church 
éeland to the General Assembly of the Church of 
sBotland, followed the Separatists, and acknowledged 
Gam as the Church. The Marquis of Breadalbane, 
ghd the Marquis of Larn who is heir to the Duke of 
Argyle—-are both among the ranks of the a 
party. The former nobleman has subscribed £10, 


fate M. P. for Glasgow, has subscribed £2,000. Some 
have promised a tenth, and one @ fifth, of their yearly 
intome, to support the Free Presbyterian reeeeren: 80 
€hat the Scotch Establishment has received ‘‘a heavy 
Slow and great discouragement,” which 
likely aver to recover, ‘The spell is ken, is- 
established religion is spade respectabie in Scotland, 
as well asin-Ireland,. There is great struggle at 

and however, | 
aa or manmever the new Church. Some hostile 
tandlords have already refused sues for the new edi- 


Churches, and have determined to baffle the landown. 


*hem on wheels like Zoological caravans. 


nished for Br. Candish, who leaves the magnificent } 


and his lady £1,000—and James Ewing, of Dunoon, }) 


Attempts will be made by force, to | 


fices. But the people are resolved to have the new 


chapels on the takes, or moving 
ers by having floating-cnape 


mer, in Scotland, will be full of incident of the most 
romaatic destription ; and the more vehement the op- 
position, the better for the new. party. This qne year 


will embrace an era. i. 


SOIENTIFIC. 


MESMERISM.—Thé@@ditor of the Charieston Courier 
avows himself a believer in the doctrines of Mes- 
merism, having had, he says, within a short period, 
“no small eaperience in thw wonderful and startling 
mystery.” to stele some of the facts in 
Mesmeriem which have receatly tallen under his 
observation, as follows:. 

Oa friday last, we, for the first time, witnessed 
practical mesmerisne at the house of Mr.'P. P. Learn- 


ed, who is now lecturing and experimenting in public, 
and althou,h some of the phenomena were strikingly 
exhibited, we came away, as we iately took occasion 


to stare, with no increase of faith. At Mr. Learned’s | 


lecture on Monday mght last, -however, we were 
préesept, and regard his experiménts, on that occasion, 
as conclasive, rendering im- 

siuré in the matter a eteater miracle reali 

Tuesday morning, we were sent af -@iriend’s 
house; where R. W, Gibbes, M. D., of Columbia, 
carried his own servant boy through a triumphant 
senes of experiments, phrenological and othérwise. 
Inthe sfterndon and evening, Di. G. experi- 
netted at our residence, in the presence of a considér- 
able Gompany of ladies and gentiemen, bosh on hie 
own hay, a boy of ours, whom he had never seen 
before, with very nearly equa! euccesy- “On Wedtes 
day, we n witnessed the experiments of Dr. G., on 
the same boys, firet ina privaté, and then rather late 
at night, ima scientific circle, with more success in 
the former than in the latter casp, as_to the exgeri- 
ments other than phrenological. 


‘rom what we have obs: ved, it is manifest that dif- 
ferent persons possess the mesmeric power in differ- 


] ent degrees, and some not at all; and that the sascep- 


tibility of persons to the mesmeric influence aleo 
exists in different degrees, snd in some does not exist 
atall. All mesmerizors,-too, do not rate in the 
Same way, nor possess the same power. r | earned, 
for instance, uses pastes as well es manipulations aad 
the eye; Dr: G. uses the eye ohiefly, without passes, 
and with few manipulations; Mr. Learned wakes the 


patient by reversing the passes, Dr. G. by a word, by a | 
ve 


direction te that effect; Mr. L. possesses 
the power of a!tracing the limbs, head, or whole body 
of his patient in any direction, even to locomotion of 
the entire person, by the silent beckoning motion 
ol his handse—Dr. G. # no such power, but ac- 
complishes the same ende by the word of command. 
Another fact is that every operation seems to increase 
the susceptibility of the patient. Dr. G. can put his 


own boy to sleep, profemndly, in two minutes, and | 
that whether in a standing or sitting posture, whether | 
alone or ina crowd, whéther in silence or amid noise 


alid confusion ; and, with our boy, the period or pro- 
cess of mesmerization kas dwindied from 15 to 4 min- 
ates. In new subjecia, comptrative solitude, and 
nd silence and quiet, 60 as to prevent tho eyes 
rom straying and keep the attention, as well as gaze, 
fized on the mesmerizer, are essential to success. In 
one ease, the ringing of a street bell, and in another 
the mere entry of awother person into the room, dis- 
solved the charm when nearly perfect. 

la Sne case and the only one, hé says, in his brief 

experience, (of barely two weeks pest, previously to 
which he was a sceptic too, i.e. until farmer Shelton 
to Columbia, and there mesmerised succeesful- 
ly), natural sleep, epparently, waa produced wrice. 
sutject was a little girl ane years 6fage, a mem. 
ber of our own family. This may, however, have been 
mesmeric sicep, but not profound enough to stand the 
usual teste. 

There are some curious facts, too, as to the mode of 
waking A little negro girl of ours, about 12-years of 
age, was thrown by Dr.G, intoa profound mesmeric 
sleep, and endured, withoat aweking or sensibility, 
several severe tests. yet on being told, to get up, by 
Dr. G., she erosve from, her chair, and unexpectedly 
awoke. Our servant boy, near I5 years ofage, invari- 
ably awoke under the influence of a cough—he had 
been four times mesmerized and his slumber alwaye 
terminated in the same way. We onte woke Dr. Gs 
bey by pulling Dr. G’s. oar very severely, and that af 
ter pulliog hie (the bOp’s) ear without effect—and this 
boy although he usvaliy awaits his mister’s command 
to throw oif tie mesmeric sleep, yet has waked op, on 
our suddenly jerking him, and once or twice he awoke 
without any apparent cause. in waking hotvever, all 
the patients we have seen, have always given the use- 
al indication of recovering from prototnd sleep —stu- 
por, wandering, and utter unconsciousness (with ‘a 
single class of exceptions) of what had parsed in the 
mesmeri¢c state. This class of exceptions efists where 
the patient, in magnetic sleep. ts direeted tu Temeinbder, 
when he wakes, any particular octurrence, which he 
faithfully does, while unconscious of all besides. For 
instance, Dr. G’s boy remembered, ia this way, 2 min- 
lature portrait, held, while he was asleep, and while 
his eyes were bandaged, in the mesmerizer’s band, and 
without having secn the picture, after ha awoke, he 
told the geniibiaen whom it résembled and for whom 
it was taken. 

The phenomena of mesmerism occur, out of the line 
of viston, and that, whether the eyes of the patient be 
bandaged or merely closed. He sees, feels, tastes and 
smells nothing that is brought to bear on his. own sen- 
see; but tells whatever the operator, standing behind 
his back and ata distance from him, seas, touches, 
tastes, orsmelis Thus, hartshorn, of the moet pun- 
gent character, is put to the very nostrils of the patient, 
and he is utterly insensible to it—but when bis distant 
mesmerizer smalls it, he (the pstient,) immediatly be- 
comes sensible of it, and when- asked, by his distant 
mesmerizer, ‘what do you (net whatdol,) smell,” he 
answers, ‘harlshorn.” ‘This we have seen repeatedly 


done, bo:h ty Dr. G.’s servant and our own. Such is 
also the process, with sceing, tasting and touching, 
the mesmerizer sees, tastes and touches, and asks his 
patient, what do you see, taste and tuuch, and the pa- 
tient answers jn the first person. 

Another peculiarity recently manifested in Dr. G.’s 
patients is, that st.times, they are perfect, and at oth- 
ors fail almost wholly, when tested by the senses— 
and thie especially occurs, when the meemeérizer is 
disturbed sf mind, or where.the operation has been re- 
peated at snort intervals, on the sam atients as | 


there was an exhaustion, or diminution of power ja the 
mesmerizer, or susceptibility in the patient. 


seen Dr. G. or Mr. Learned fail, although some pati) 


Mond 


in the phrenological expetimen's, we have never | 


ents have exhibited vario’e degrees of excitability in | 
differént organs, and {t times in the same organ 5 and 
also some anomelics. Thus, our boy’s seemed 
to be slaggist, those of De. G.’s boy, quickly excitable, | 
the transition from one to the other being quick a | 
thought. In our boy the exseitement of one Organ 
would sometimes continue, and indeed sometimes O¢ 
gin, after another was touched. So, too, with both | 
the boys, when tested by the senses of the meameri- 4 
der, they would occasionally not fell a given Object OF | 
sense, until it was laid aside and another taken i) 
oof of phrenology (in Waicn, 
ay isst, too had just about as much faith 28 We 4 
have in physiognomy) by mesmerisim as amountieg 
to an actual demonstration—as even establishing 1867 
most doubtful organs. in Dr. Gibbes’ boy we Rave 
seen tune, time, imitation, calcdlation, mirthfulneem, 
combativeness, acquieitiveness, secretiveness, bengye 
lence, conscientiousness, veneration, order, philopre 
enitiveness and destractiveness, all most conclusi¥@- 
and beantifully displayed ; and most of them, 
ed all, except calculation and order, im our boy. 
The transitions, too, were wonderfelly quick, Wille 
mirthfulnees was breaking forth in hearty faughtagor 
a merry tune en the fiddle, the slightest touch of Com 
bativenees would evoke the boxing propensimes 
in full vigor and dwplay. So, too, while paae 


progenitivenesa was manifesting iteelf in 
and rocking to sleep a cloth baby, the touch af . 
tructiveness caused the just fondled baby to be 


and stamped in fury on the floor, or the peper in Hand 
to be torn into tatters. Secretiveness would hide 


was curious, 
arrested 
mid-way in ita generous or just mission, by close fisted 
Or avaricious secretiveness, and vice versa. in regard 
to secretivenees, this incident, or coincidence, 
curred with Dr. G.’s boy, atour house. He had hid- 
den a dollar in hie vest pocket. A gentleman present 
softly whispered to us, “ tell Dr. G, to say to the Bey, | 
that if he does not take care some one will take the 
money from him, and |’}l answer for 1t he will farther 
guard the money with the breast.of his jacket” “Phe | 
experiment was tried, without making kaown to Dr, 
G. the predicted result, and that result was 
aécomplisked In Dr. G.’s boy, imitation manifested 
iteelf by a very beautiful mimicry of the swee@r ane | 
various note of the Carolina Mock-bird, 2 power which | 
Dr. G. did not know the boy possessed, totil ie mani-) 
feeted it in this way. . 
In answer to those who contend that the seemingly | 
phreaolugical developments are not such in fact, ber 
only manitestations of the admitted submissivgness Of 
the will of the patient to the will of the Mesiemmerns 
the feligwing exoeriments, itiusqrated by 
are conclasive. Although genersily sul 
wili of the Mesmerizer, indeed invariably so, 
under phrenological excitement, yet, wheg wader Wat) 
excitement, i.e. when any particular Organ ie acted | 
on, the will of the, Mesmerizer is powerless; Cam) 
only arrest the play of the ergan by withdrawing the | 
touch or exciting another organ ; and these operations | 
he performs in profound silence, without naming the] 
organ teuched. Bat while tonching an organ, hie will 
has complete mastery as to any thing within the scope 
I or competency of that organ. or instanee, although | 
Dr. G.’s boy always manifested imitation by carroliiag | 
like the mock bird, yet, at Dr. Gs direction, he would 
change his note to the lees eable mew or cater- 
wanl of acat. ‘These phrenologreal phenomena were 
manifested too, on the touch of any one with Whom 
Dr. G. put the patient in communication, which, Re 
| did by word, unless he directed disobedience. A per 
} eon, not in communication, following up the touches 
of one in communication, before an excited organ has 
played itself out, also produces some phrenological 
action, but this eeemed to suspend and reader neces- 
sary & renewal of the original communication. When 
the patient was in communication with another, and 
was ordered not to obey him, and the result being ac- 
cordant; on Dr. G.’s secretly and silently substitoting 
himself for the person in communication, ell the phren- 
ological results agaie followed Dr. G.’s touches, 
| in relation to our own servent boy, the resul’s were 
culiarly satiafactory. Dr, G. never saw him in hw 
ife, until the instant be took him to put him ia the 
mesmeric sleep. He was watched vigilantly during 
the operation, by an eminent member of our medical 
faculty, who had no faith in mesmensm and who Ol 
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lered the boy 25 cents if he would not go to sleep~— 
[he boy, mevertheiess, went to sleep, and lost the 
proffered bribe ; and all the usual experiments and re- 
suits followed. While in the mesmeric stete, our au- 
thority ever him was utterly gone; he would neither 
obey nor hear ue—unless in obedience to Dr. G.’s di- 
recton—and, on Wednesday night, when in the nes 
meric state and under the influence of combativeness, 
he had two different boxing matches with us, in the 
presence of several witnesses of both sexes. 

We repeat then that we have faith in the wondrous 
and mystic infleence, the laws of which are mvt yet 
understood, and the providential purposes of which 
are not yet sufficiently made known to man, but are 
probably reserved for full disclosure, at no distant day, 

We have testified honestly to what we have seen 
and heard with our owa eyes and ears, in the presence 
of numerous and highly respectable witnessés ; and 
we feel not only justified, but solemnly bound by duty 
to pablish the facts to the world. 

e deem it bat iust to Dr. Gibbes to add that he is 
relactant to practice mesmerism on his own boy, and 
selects new subjects whenever presented to him— 
Bot, alter exhibiting new casee, he then scruples not to 
shew the extreme susceptibility of his own boy, who 
has been frequently acted on both here‘and iaColumbia. 

Ata moment, when enthasiasm guides the new con- 
verts which magnetism has made, it may not be amiss 
in an old magnetsser, who has adhered te the science 
through ¢ and through evil report, to warn these 
converts against the danger to which they expose their 
patients by an indiscriminate application of the més- 
fiaid. 

All the authors who have written, jonally; on 
Metmeriem agree that none but sick persons shuld 
be megnetised. The reason of this isevident. ifthe 
fluid cures disease, (and the of it curative 
power is s0 positive that it cannot be denied) its pow- 


er over the animal economy is very Breat, | 


and it follows, that in’ « state of périeet health, = 


meriem can do no 
funetions of nature. 
annale of magnetism sufficientiy shew. Swooning, 
convulsions, and even insanity have resulted from an 
ebuse of t. Many of our citizens are now beasy in 
msking experiments, without having taken the trouble 
tO Tead or study a single book. What will they do if 
they meet with the accidents of which we have spo- 


will avail but littie ifit be not guarded by sound dis- 
laws and if itis worth any thing, surely it ought te be 
studied with as much care as electricity, galvanism 
and terrestrial magnetism, 

We therefore beecech ai] to resist the temptation of 


Providence be made a subject of laughter for the 
sorant. or of wonder for the curious, but let it be 


disease. 


Saramer street, named Park, in passing Washington 


wrist and elbow joint. Dr. Hewett was sent for, but 
the fracture being a compound one, and very painful, 
it was resolved to try the effects of animal magnetism. 
The young lady was put into a somnambalie state, 
and her arm paralyzed. ‘The surgical operation was 
then performed without the least pain, though she 
was perfectly conscious of what was going on. The 
arm remains paralyzed, and wiil bea) in that condition, 
without any of the pain usualiy attendant om such 


wounds. 

If any of our M. D’s doubt the truth of thie state- 
ment, they have but to calf on us, and we can giv8 
them further information.— Boston Mail. 


Animat Maawetiem.—The Providence Journal 
thus relates the effect of the magnetic fleid upon «4 
lecturer ‘who was revealing the mysteries of 
magnetism to the goed people of that city | 

The Lecture on Animal Magnetism lest Thuraday 
evening, was the most amusing, if mot the most in- 
structive, of the course. “The lecturer, after a short 
exordium, in the course of which he got his disgram 
upside down, and in other “ways eppeared decidedly 
ander the influence of the fuid, came to a full stop 
with “Ladies and gentlemen, the fact is, | am drunk, 
decently drunk, and I shall not lecture to-night. You 


oan have your money back, Or you may come again for 
nothing at some other time when lam sober, but it 
is quite out of the question to go on at present.” ‘Flies 
eecaciate, Mr, Coiby, resumed the lecture, with an 
case 


, whieh, was doubtiess as good as the 
admit of. 


woul 


, but that it may distarb the i 
hat it bee had thie effect, the | 


ken? Some indeed will preserve their presence of | 
mind and.do ther best to stay the evil; but that deaf | 


Gretion and positive knowledge. Magnetism has its | 


fe making experiments. Let not oue of the best gifts of | 


r ined to its legitsmate use, which is that of curing | 


VALUE oF MesmERISM.—A young lady residing in | 


sirect, fell, and broke her arm very badly between the | 


| 
| 


A Ferocious Doo Mesmerntzev.—The Mesmer- 
sers in ireland, appear to go ahead of our American 
professors of “the sciende.”+ At alste meeting o 
Mesmeric authoriies (as reported in the Lendon Iie: 
dical Times,) it wae stated by Dr. Etliowon, the Pree 
sident, that ‘‘ the Deke of Mariborough had informed 
him, in@ letter from ireland, that, while at the Mar- 
of seat, ia that country, and strotling out in 
the morning, he came upon a ferocious dog, chained 
Q@farm yard. He Grace duret not Spproeeh thus 
brute, but, standing af a respectful distance, he m+s- 
merized him; and gving up, acteally embraced dhe 


slaeping brute. ‘he dog remained in the sleep for | 


CRIMES & CASUAL THERES, 

Tue Disaster at #cy.— The whole number of 
persons ascertained to have been killed by the land- 
slide at Troy @ 18. ‘The bodies of 169 have-been re- 
covered. The destruction of property is estimated at 
g6825. The following paragraphe aré from the Troy 


Budget, of Monday afternoon-: 
A Tryine Suean Gardeer and 


i her sister, Marita Denther, were buried by the ava- 


lanche in the sathe room and within a few feet of each 
other ; but, wonderful to teil, by some fortunate talling 


| of the timbers of the crushed dwellings, they were 


neither of them killed, After they had been dug ont, 
they described their situation and feelings. One hear- 
ing the other groan, asked her sister’s condition, and 
Was assured that she was hurt only in herlimbs. The 
other stated tliat she was doing very well, only thai a 
plank or stick of amber was pressing wpon her head ! 
They-heard the digging over their heade, and con- 


soled themselves with the hepe that they would be 
found im time to save their lives. 


A Wilber, (sister-in- 
law to Mr. Birdeall,) who was killed, together with 
two of that gentleman’s children, had once escaped, 
but rushing to the réscue of the children, was over- 
weelmed and killed. A youth was seht by a spectator 
who first discovered the moving of the avalanche, to 
apprize her of her danger. She immediately rushed 
into but recollecting the children, she re- 
turned for their rescue—alas! too late; the next in- 


stant they were crushed beneath the rushing mounh- 
tain. 


ProvipesTialL Purdy, 
whdSe-estape has been noticed, heard the roaring of 
the avalanche, and fancied that it was to be the fuilfil- 
ment of Miller’s prophecy! She nevertheless caught 
up one of the children and preseed from the rear room 
towards the front door. When ehe reached the front 
room she returned for the other child, but before she 
could escape, the wails fell, and the chimney came 
tottering down just behind her. By a-mirsculous in- 
terposition, both heree!f and the children were pre- 
served comparatively uninjured ; and the falling of 


UDacious ROBBERY.—Mr. Joseph J. Finkle, of | 
Brunswick, rode in o this city on Saturday aflernoon | 
to. see the avalanche, and on his return Bad his team. | 
which had been hitched tor a few moments in front of 
Morrison’s store, stolen from the spot,.. The horses 
were a fine epan of bays. one light and the other dark, 
and the sleigh was pepe a light blue, both box and 
runners. £50 reward is offered for the recovery of the 
thief and property—-or $25 for either. 
traced down Congress to River street, 


ANOTHER LAND SLIDES. 

From the Troy Budget of Wednesday afternoon. | 

About half past 5 o’clock, yesterday *h M., another 
slide occurred immediately on the south of the ava. 
lanche <fthe I7th. Ms movement was witnessed by 
many, and was at first eo slow that any one within its 
reach could have easily got outof the way. Thisthove- 
ment occurred where there was less prospect for its 
starting than there was on the north side of the preci. 
pice. Only a single house being withm ite reach, and 
that having been vacated, there could have been and 
of course was no injury done to persons. The wowd- 
shed attached toa dwelling at the base of the hillon 
the south of the evalanche was carried away; and the 
house had a narrow escape. 

The amount of earth brought down by this slide is 
not much surpassed by the quantity which descended 
on Friday A large portion of the old deposit was 
moved by the iast slide a distance of neariy fifty feet. 

A portion of the hill on the north of the avalanche, 
bids fair soon to come down. After that has fallen. if 


They were | 


the chimney leaving a hole through which daylight | 
made its appearance, she clambered through with her | 


charge, and was happy enough for the time being in 
finding herself alive in a world es wicked as this; 
Millerism to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Bins. Down, the aged woman whose fescue we 
have noticed, was crowded intoa epace incapable, one 
would suppose, to accommodate a child of three years. 
By having her hands clenched and propped under her 
face, (and they were driven deeply into her face,) she 
was alone enabled to breathe. 

Mrs. Dunn ie in very destitute circumstances. 
Olherg are much the ‘The beneveient’ are 
loudly called upon for acts of charity, : 


Worperro. Escars.—Mr. Underhill, who has 
charge of the garden and orchard on the hill edjacent 
to the land-slide, was paesing on the road near the 
precipice about the time of the slide. He was startled 
by the enorting of the horses—found the earth was 
yielding beneath their feet, and immediately checked 
back his teaw, and ia an instant the road over which 


he was riding was rushing hundreds of feet down the 
chasm below | 


Several thousand persons from thia city, Albany, 
and the adjacent towns, visited the ruins on Saturday 


and Sunday ; the streets in the vicinity*being throng- 
ed during both daye. 


the digging is stopped, we think there can benno far- 
therdanger. Meantime, persons living in the vicinity | 
of danger should be induced to vacate the premises 
this we would net alarm the neighborhood of tie | 
slide, but simply warn those in actual Gewper. 

P.S3—i2, M.»—We have jast retarsed the 
slide. The earth has moved considerably tince Inst 
evening, making, we think, the aggregate of the lest 
equal in amount to the first. 

Tne hill at this time presentsa peculiarly in 
appearance Besides the mass that has found a rest- 
ing-place on the level beiow, there isa huge pile or 
mound separated from the hill and restingiataboe 
fifty feet from it, leaving a chesmof much depth be 
tween. in the face of the hi!l, about forty inet trom 
the enmmit, there are two large holes through whic 
a powerful stream flowed duriug the night and speq 
its force not until this morning. ‘The apertures af 
two or three feet in diameter, and some gdventurou 
ones who have climbed within afew feet of them.sa 
they penetrate far into the bosom of the hill. 

e remainder of the hill is now merely a “hog 
back,” and, although the summit is not less than 250 
or 300 feet above the original level of the adjacent 
plain, at no distant day, we think will be levelled, 60 
as to form an eavy declivity down to Washington Park, 
between which and it there are no buildings yet erect- 
ed. On this declivity, after the trowbled earth has 
subsided, there will be some “eligible building lots.” 

Mt. Ida, north of the avalanche, we are informed, is 
composed of different material, being cluefly rock. So 
there can be little, if any danger of farther slides. 


Tue FLoop in Rep River.—The latest accounts 
of the inundation, are contained in the following slip 
from the Washington (Ark ) Telegraph: 


“TELEGRAPH 
Friday night, Feb. 3, 1843. 

“It becomes our painful and melancholy duty to 
record one of the most fearful and calamitous disasters 
that ever befe! our Red river country. 

“ In consequence of the melting of the snow in the 
mountains, Red river has been #0 flooded that ail its 
bottoms life buried beneath the heavy masse of moving 
water, whose appearance was so sodden and rapid 
that it has borne down every vestige of human indas- 
try, cotton bales, cotton presses, corn, cattle, horses, 
hogs, dcc., in one wide and genéral ruin. 

“During the period of half a century, there was 
never known such an overwhelming flood as that with 
which we are now visited. ‘ 

‘At Fort Towson, on the 25th ult., the river rose 
fifteen feet higher than ever before known, spreading 
over the whole bottom, destroying the warehouse at 
the public landing, and sweepis, in one common 
grave all species of anjmation. 

“ Jonesborough, Rowland, and Berlin, in Texas, 
have been wholly inundated, some of the houses wagh- 
ed away, and many of the inhabitants drowned. Some 
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lew negroes escaped from Jonesborough On 4 raft, and 
when passing the residenve of. Col. James H. Johason, 
they eaw him with his family on the house top, but 
could render them no assistance; and soon after pass- 
ing, théy heard a crash and one wild scream, and all 
was silent again “except the roar of the. rushing tor- 


ent. 
“Amid the general distress, Capt.. Crooks, of the 
steamboat Hunter, proceeded te M:!!! creek, and rea- 
dered the sufferers every possible succor in his power; 
oing from place to piece, picking up tie survivors 
rom the tops of the houses and trees ; thus rescuing 
from a watery grave, gome seventy-five or a hundred 
persons... Some were necessarily left to perish in the 
cane and: timber, as there was no posmble way of 
reaching them, their cries often being heard above the 
noise of the element. Six families of Indians, four- 
teen miles thie side of Joneqborough, are feported lost, 


and Col. Moiam, of Kentueky, with a lady, his niece, | 


and Mr, McKinney, perished. 


“ It is thought that over a hundred lives have been | 
lost between Fulton and Jonesboreugh—how many, | 
with certainty. Owing to the | 


we as yet Cannot ea 

great number of settlers on the bottom of Red rivor, 

the loss of property and human life must be immenée. 
“ The river is still rieing, but very slowly, 


Supposed murder possossing all the 
horrid features of atrocity which characterized that so 
lately atoned for by Dauiel Good, is conjectured to 
have been recently perpetrated in the neighborhood of 
Leeds, England. The mutilated and mangled trunk of 
a human béing,; without head or limbs, was found float- 
ing in Krostrop Cut of the Aire and Calder navigation : 

On being got on shore it was found that the body 
was dreadfully scorched and burnt; that the head 
wish the neck had been cat off, the right arm cut aad 
separated by the shoulder joint, and that the left arm 
had been partially cat and sawed off. But the legs 
end thighs had also been either cut, burnt, or sawed 
off, and the body itee)f cut across just below the ribs, 
taking away the lower portion of the abdomen. In- 
déed the whole of the body, except from the shoulders 
to the lower rite, had been removed. The front part 
of the body, eepecially the upper portion, was burnt in 


a mostehecking manner. From the eppearance of the 
back of the bedy medical méa have judged it to be | 
that of a female. 

No opinion can be formed on the subject, but that | 
a woman, spparently between 20 and 30 years of age, 
Nas been deprived of life, and the perpctratur or per- 
petratore of the atrocious deed have severed the head | 
and the limba off and destroyed them, Probably by fire, 
and tried also to burn the body, but not haviag suc- 
ceeded in the latter part of the infernal crime,the body 
had been thrown into the place where it was discover- | 


ed. 

The Coroner held an inquest on the body, but noth- 
ing had occurred inthe elighest degice to clear up 
the mystery in which the whole of this singular case 
ig mveived. ‘The following paragraph appeared in the 
Halifaz Guardvan of Saturday !ast, and inquiries are 
now being set on foot to discover, if possible, whether 
the body that has been found be that of the young 
person missing from Halifax :—‘‘Mysteriovs disap- 
pearance ofa young woman.—Our readers will re- 
member the appearance of a paragraph in the Guar- 
dian of the-Sist ult., under this head. The young 
woman’s name was Sarah ElJen Garside, and she re- 
sided with her parents at Coat Hill, nea: this town. 


She left her home in the most anaccountable manner 
on Christmas.eve, and up to this moment not the 
slightest traces have been discovered of her wherea- 
bouts... Nearly all the mill-dams have been searched, 


“ are fashiona- 
ble. We hear of them in every..part the. coun-| 
try, from comets down te crosses onthe moon, to 
say nothing of some pf the letters of the Al t 
m the Heayéns. Our city comes in for its in 


be simning agaimat the Holy Ghost, wher 
not be pardowed. At night, however, he was takon off 


Monday, 
went through similar petformances, 
Ping We many others aflected inthe same way, 
it ig impossible to deseribe the scene. Any person 


these wonderful appearances.” On Monday ev 

a large portion of the eastern sky was famtly illu- 
minated, ad if by the reflection’ of & bailding at a dis- 
tance burnihg. ‘Thearchins in the street raised an 
alarm of fige—the and the compan. 
ies started off pell to extingui devouring 
element. * They had not far before the 
light disappeared, A few minutes after it resumed 
its original brightness, and thus it continued alter- 
natively | for about two 
huurs. ter Democrat, 


Mag 


Tacxoer Stoam.—In tropical 
guntries the phenomena of thunder storms are 
more dreadful and appalling than idour tempe- 
rateclimate. The thunder frequently contiaues 
for day and weeks in almost one incessant roar, 


| the rains are poured down ia torrents, and the 


flashes of lightning follow each other ‘in so 
rapid asuccession, that the whole atmosphere 
and the surrounding hills seem to be in a blaze. 
Ia some instances the most dreadful effects have 


cloud. In 1772, a bright cloud was observed at 
midnight to cover a mountain in the Island of 
Java; it emitted globes of fire so Juminous, that 
the might. became as clear as day. Its effects 
were astonishing. Every thing was destroyed 
for seven leagues round—houses were demolish- 
ed, plantations were buried in the earth, and 


cattle, and a vast. number of horses and. other 
‘animals. 


= 


For the Mercury: 
BRiperrort, Cona., Sept. 7, 1613." 

M . Editors—The Miller Camp Meeting which | 
bas lately been held im Our vicinity, on te line of 
the Housatonic Rail Road, at « place called Stepney, 
came te an end last Tuesdsy mornitg or Monday 
night. Such «scene of confusion, fanaticism and im- 
piety {as it appeared to me, ) has never been equaled 
in thie country since Columore first On our 


but without effect. She is of the middle stature, 
twenty-one years of age, with dark colored hair.” 


- 


shores, unless in the case of Matthias the’ Prophet, 
whose tareer was short. On Thursday last, Chitten- 
den took the stand, and endeavored to prove that the 
wotld would come to an end in 1643: He spoke of 
the Judgment and Eternity with a great dea! of 
solemuty. During his preaching 2 man pretending to 
be inspired, passed up and dowa through the encamp- 
ment with a green leaf in his hand, waving itover 
his head, and crying “ Hallelujah” and “ Giory’’ at 
the top of his voice.* He soon began ting bis fin- | 
ger et certain individuals, making atthe same time a 
muttering sound, with hia mouth closed, which the | 
Millerites said meant, that the individaal to whom he 
pointed, was to ail intents sad purpdsgs, eternally 
damned Thus. he went Jrom, one to another 
up forever andever® natien of individuals ,— 
and the leadese.al Vat was-\nepired, 
and it would pot answer. w stop ime, for that would 


been produced ‘by the bursting of an electrical 


2140 people lost their lives, besides 1500 head of 


wearing 4 breast pia, artificial flowers in their Som- 
nets, or a safety chain of gold, or a gold watch, was 
pointed out aa Jost. These fanatics would fall on 
their knees, and demand of others to fall before them, 


They pulled off breast pins and br sage and threw | 


them away,—broke up salety and ecattered 
them to the winds. One lady waa induced to take out 
a whole set of false teeth and throw them onthe 
ground, which were stamped tp the dirt, Others cut 
off their hair, which they were told was their mobs 
others pulled it out, and tried to persuade their friends 
to do likewise. Two young ladies from Bridgeport 
were also inspired, and pronousiced woe upon individ- 
vais who did not believe as they did, by pointing their 
fingers and making this muttering noise, groaning, &e. 
A Mr. ,t minister of the Episcopal church at 
, mounted the stand to make some confession, 


and declared that he should be no lo minister of 
that perticalar church, or amy other, but should do 
what he could for thie great cause. was pointed 


at, however, by the inspired man, and hed toleave the 
stand. A Methodist minister by the name of Fuller, 
anda Beptist by the name of Gregory, were both 
sealed over 40 eternal damnation by these inspired 
ones. They were however not so easily frigntened. 
Che Methodist, Fuller, commenced praying. For 
| while all went well ,—the Millerites cryiag “Glory,” 
| “Hallelujah,” “Praise God,” &c., tii soon he prayed 
| for the deluded ones who thought they were do- 
ing service and were not, asking that the devil 
might be cast out of them. Whereupon the Miller: 


j him. Fortunately there were friends enough to 


effect of the Spirit of God, till Liteh, of the “ Mid 
night Cry,” saw how things were going,.and sagoun 
ced from the stand, that 

of the Denil, and that the 


the ground by bis father, and confined for a time, Oa 
another man by the same of Campbell got 


sin could 


ites cried, tike him away,” “stop him,” “stop bim," 
“ his damnation is sealed,” and laid their hands upop J 


pro- 
tect The Millérite lesders eaid all thie was. the 


ese things were the works 
Milerites must leave the 


ground. One minister declared thatthe World would | 


come to an end this year ‘Jt was just ae as preach 


ing.”’ Others of the Millerites said it would be in the 


eting ended, and the inepired 
for them that at did ; for the 


have not told you the half? tt 
the doctrines of the Bible, and 
ried out 


uey signs sad 


+ We 
civen 


this name blank 


make public use of the aamer o/ 
with their own coneent.— Eds. J. C. 


necticat, tells us that a neighbor of his who was pres- 
ent at the Millerite Camp Meeting near Bridgeport 
jast week, brought home a handiul of rings, chains, 
é.¢. which were thrown away under the influence of 
fanaticiem, as described by our correspondent. We 
cannot help feeling ashamed for Connecticut, and tor 
our race, thatwuch a scene should have eeeurred 
among a people celebrated for intelligence aud stabil- 
ity. 
toré-out their hair, and cast away 
their ornaments preparatory to their ascegsion, were 


x MILLeRites.—A friend who resides in Con- 


not of the best educated clase: ye} we d@re sey they 
sould all read, and all had the Bible in thelr houses, 


seventh month from March 1845 Others, @at we 
should never see the let of October Gut the 
it was 
le were about | 
adopting such measures as would wives 
and daughtere from the insults.ef these deladed men. 
| Are these 
this Milleriem 


*.This was eaid to be bt the Millerites, oné of the Iatter 
wouders which the world could not unde 


because the writer hes not 
own name, which he sieuld have done, for 
our piivate information, that we might know the degre 
of confidence to whl the letter is entitied. We 
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sent and Were themee!ves 
accustomed more or less to attend Ofderly public 
worship on the Sabbath. Certainly we have little 
reason to despise the devotees of Paganism, if we can- 
not keep our own educated people from such misere- 

ble fanaticism. 

date J from 


tha “ Midnight Cry” of this day’s 
we extract the following s 
We have reason to Be thankful for the good order 
as woll as feeling which has characterized our 
camp-meetings hitherto. But the meeting near Bridge- 
port, Ct., near its close, exhibited some etenes of fa- 
naticism, at which most of the brethren present were 
much A few you 
the gift of the discerning spirits were hurried into 
extravaganeces which they themselves since regret,and 
we have reazon to hope that nethiag of the kind will 
again occer. . Bro, Litch was preseat, and the follow. | 
ing is his protest. : 
Dear Brother Southard 

| find in the pipers of thie morning an degoant of | 
the Second Advéat cam near 
The picture is, to be sure, a dark one, but 88 more #0 
than the truth will warrant. All the scenes described 
there true, without. ion. A Ware | 
graceful seene, under the of piety, | have rarely 
witnessed. For the last ten years | have come in con- 
tact uearly every year, more or less, with the same 

and have developments, its 
rung and its : am now prepared (o say 
uniformly opposed it rever it made its appear- 
anee, and’as uniformly have been denounced as being 
rations of the Spirit. ‘The origin of it, is, the idea that 
the individuals thus are entirely ander the 
t of God, are his children, and 


Fi 
ii 


mark, be- 
captivated by the delusion tha 
are divinely inspired to perform certaim acts, 
jntallible, until they are beyond the resch of advice 
admeaition 


The only way to deal with it, is, to nip it in the bud, 
and stop it at once. They may be hurt; but depend 
upon it, one had better suffer than many. ' 

As a duty | owe to the Second Advent cause, to the 
church sad the world, | wish to enter my most solemn 
inst the whole concern of fanaticism agi 


ais 


di proceed es | there witnessed, | protest 
held. it would be better 


, and that reason mstructed and tened by 
| the word—the unerring word. 
I believe in being under the influence of the Spirit 


of God, in being led by the Spirt, and being filled by 
the Spint. - But the fraits of that Spirit are “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
taith, patience and temperance, against which there is 
no law.” We are always safe in following, or being 
led by that Spirit: but we are not safe in following 
bling impulses without trying the spirits by the word. 
This thing is not peculiar to the Advent cause ; John 
Wesley and his coadjuators always had to meet and 
contend with it, and they do to this day. [ft ruined 
the Advent cause in England under Edward Irving, so 
that it has mever recovered. May the Lord save us 
from ali such fanatiowm the few which yet mm 


main, wotil he comes. 
be a beacon to all concerned, 


hope this affair will 
and that such a spirit Will henceforth meet with no 
encouragement from our brethren, 


Yours ia hope, J. Livros, 


men, profeasiig to have 


a 
Tue oF Ur—We dé 


Bishop Hughes the justice to publish the report of the 
mixed Committee appointed under his avepices to in- 
vestigate the burning of the Bibles at Corbu, Clinton 
county; N. ¥. it shows: that Catholic priests have 
learned something by residing in this country, and that 
a green one from France, is liable to make great mis- 
takes, by behaving here just as he would at home 
Certainly the American Catholic priesta have done 
right in thie matter, and we trust that now the Rev, 
father O’Reilley, who assailed us so furiously for sta- 
ting the case at first, will do Gs justice, and confess 
that it is possible for a heretical layman to be in the 
right, and a priest of the church in the wrong, espe- 
cially where facts are to be investigated before the 
whole people, and not within the thick walls of the 
inquisitiop. There are a few inere bad practices of 
the Romish priests which as friends we tell them 
cannot be maintained here, and had better be dis- 
avowei at once, One of them .is, the requiring 
of the poor Catholics to surrender the Bibles 
which have been given them, to be destroyed gro- 
vately. You cannot keep people fromjreading and 
thinking, inthis country. Aneter thing which is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular, is the espionage which is ex- 
ercised in femities, and the prohibition to servants, of 
uniting in family devotions. Another thing is, taking 
money for praying souls out of purgatory. Praying 
souls out of purgatory is alla humbug to raise money ; 
and the people know too much to sustain it much 
longer in this Gountry. Auricular confession will go 
by and by, and then, by purging the priesthood of dis- 
solute men, making a head to the church ia the U. 
States, and adopting the Bible as the rule of faith, 
Romaniem will stand some chance of success among 
us. Luekily you never did here, sell indulgences to 
eat meat on Friday for three shillings a piece, as is 
done now in South Americs, and so that w pot to be 


| relinquished. Butpoepery mast be modernized, if it is 


to succeed here. We trust that Bishop Hughes will be 
able to convince Hie Holiness of the expediency of 
burning no more Bibles in the U. States, and of here- 
after introducing French priests by way of New York, 
and not by Montreal ; and that he will aleo be able to 
procure from the Pope s dispensation in favor of the 
improvements which we have suggested, If he finds 
any difficulty in accomplishing so desirable an ead, we 
shall be happy to supply him gratuitously with “Facts 
and Reasonings on Church Governments,” which-we 
are sure must convince all the Vatican that the mode 
of doing things in this country is very different from 
what it was in Rome during the middie ages, oris 
even now. But this is too much iptrodaction, The 
Protestant gentlemen op the committee below are 
two of them, and we believe all of them, staunch Uni 
versaliste; but none the better for that. They were 
selected by the Gatholics. The committee appointed 
by the Protestants were not able ‘o find the Catholics 
at leisure to investigate thaanatter With them. 
From the Plattsburgh Republicen. 

We publish today (by request) the report of the 
Protestant and Catholic gentlemen, who porn 
visited Corbu to invettigate the facta ‘connected wi 
the burning of a quantity of Bibles at that place last 
November 


The high character and standing of the gentlemen 
above alluded to, is a sufficient guaranty to a liberal 
and enlightened public, that the investigstion was far 


ly and properly concucted, Sid that 
ig the report may be relied upon es correct, 

lt was due to the public that a transaction so outra 
geous in its character, and so revolting te the feelings 
of amoral and religious community, should be inquir 
ed into, and the real offenders exposed to the apimed 
versions of the friends of religion and sound morals 


every where. 

The Rev. J. Rooney, at the instance of the Catholic 
Bishop of this Diocese, caused the gentlemen whose 
names are appended to the report in question, to visit 
Corbu and institute a rigid Inquiry into the facts con 
nected with the burning of the Bibles at that place. 
This, the reverend gentieman was under no obligation 
to do, inasmuch as he bed no pastoral charge or con 
trol whatever over the French Catholi¢ congregation 
at Corbu. He theughtAhat the outrageous nature of 
the transaction called for an investigstion, and he very 
properly took upon-himeelf the responsibility of re 
questing competent gentiomen to inquire into the 
matter for the satisfaction of the public, and that the 
guilty, whoever they might be, should alone bear the 
odium attached to so sa an act as the burn 
ing of Bibles. 

ather Rooney is justly entitied to the thanks of the 
community for causing the investigation to take place; 
and the unexceptionable character of the gentlemen 
who, at hia request, tobk upog themeeives the expense 
and trouble to in imate the matter, shows concly 
sively that he was determined, sof fer as he andhis 
brethren of the same faith were concerned, that no- 
thing connected with this transaction should be con- 
cealed from the searching eye of the public. 


As the friend of justice, we freely give place to the 
report in it places the whole affair in its 
true light the public. 


It satisfactorily appears from the report, thet an 
itinerant Jesuit Priest (late from France) ‘did the 
sacniegious deéd, and he alone is for it. 
We, as Protestants, rejoice that our Catholic neigh- 
bors and friends had neither lot nor portion in the mat- 
ter. However much we may differ with them in feli- 
gious tenets, (and differ we most certainly do,) we 
should be grieved to see injustice done them by 
ting to them outrageous acts, of which are not 
guilty, and in which they never 
act, or deed, 


~ 


REPORT. 

The undersigned, in compliance with a of 
the Rev. J. Rooney of P ond ie cal 
with the wishes of Bishop Hughes of New YOGrk,.as 
met at the Corby in the town 
of Champlain, for the purpose of ascertaining the facta 
m relation to the burning of the Bibles at that place 
in November last, 

After hevingexamined a number of witnesses, we 
have to report, that Bibles were burnt, and that the 
number will not vary much from forty two—we thiak 
that te be the precise number. They were burned by 
Mr. Telman, a Missionary from, Canada, and recently 
from France, a Friar oblat-—that Mr. Telman was the 
sole instigator and mover in the business of burning 
Bibles, and in ition to the wishes and feelings 
of Mr. Dugas resident clergyman at the Corba — 
it appears that the number burnt was but a small 
proportion of the whole number distributed among the 

These Bibles were given to the Catholics 
agents of the Bible Society, and insome | 
cases were left with individuals, after an expression 
ot rep to receive them, and but a small num- 
ber of these who gave up their Bibles to be burned, 
could read at all. 

it appeared in testimony that the Bishop of Mont- 
real was at Corba five days afler the above transact- 
language his disappro- 

Therefore, in view of the above facts and circum- 
etances, we have arrived at the conclusion that what- 
ever odium or blame there is in this transaction, it 
belongs to Mr. Teiman ; and that it would be unchar- 
itable and unjust to throw it upon the whole denomi- 
nation, 


EBEN’R A. SCOTT, 
HiRAM LADD, Protestants. 
DAVID PARSONS 

.MICHABL HAGERTY, 


JOBN RILEY, 
March, 1 
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PATRICK MOFFITT, 
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Jor SurTH.—We find the following in the St. Lovis 
New Era of the Ist inst. : 

“ A gentieman trom Peoria, bay, that Joe Smith 
passed th that ce on Wednesday last, for 
Springfield. was ina carriage in the cugtody of 
officers, and they crossed the ferry without ro 
in town. . “The steamboat Maid of lowa eoria 
on Tuesday, and could not havé reached Ottawa until 
Joe Smith bad started for - 

“We are told, and it is stated on the authority of a 
leading Mormon predcher now in this city, that half a 
dosen citizens of Missouri participated in the arrest of 
Joe Smith; that when this accomplished, Joe procur- 
ed write to be iesued against them, which were execu: 
ted; and, not bemg able to give bail, they were put in 
prison; that the Missourians sent an express to their 
neighborhood for aid, and déclared that one hundred 
men would cpme to their reecue, and secure the per- 
son of Joe Smith ; and that it was to meet this body of 
men, tliat large numbers of the Nauvoo Legion were 
despatched for Ottawa, by land and water.” 


Jox Suitu cavent.—The St. Lout Republican 
of the 30ch ult., has the following : 

“Great Eacitement at Nauvoo !—Arrest of Joe 
Smith, the Mormen Prophet —Newes was brought last 
evening by the steamer Osprey, that Joe Smith, the 
Mormon Prophet, has been arrested and placed in 
jail at Ottawa ; and farther, that when the intelligence 
reached Nauvoo; 200 horsemen the legion started 
immedia for Ottarra, with the jntention of libera- 


ting him. steamboat lowa had aiso been char- 
tered at er Mormons,’ and is at present 
aacending oie river with 150 armed men, to 
setond the attack of the horsemien on Ottawa. Otta- 
wa is situated up the lijinojs, and is distant about 500 


this city. 

part of the State, forthe parpowe of keeping from 
ern tate, for pu 
the tion of the Governor 
of this State, which accounts for his being lodged in 
jail at Ottawa.” 

Tax City oF Navvoo.—Few we suspect, are 
aware of the rapid wth and present condition of 
the city of Nauvoo, the Jerusalem of the Latter Da 


Saints. Notwit but four years have elapsed 
since the Mormons first made a settiement there, it is 
estimated that it already numbers frem 15,000 10 17,- 
000 imhabitents and accessions are daily made to the 
population trom the Eastern states and from Earope- 
Ihe Burlington (iowa) Gazette, from which we gath- 
er these facta, says 

“ It is situated at one of the most beantifal points 
on the river, and is improving with a rapidity truly 
astonishing. Many of the houses are built in fae 
ovincing wealth as well as taste. The Temple, 
which is destined to’ be the most magnificent strac- 
ture in the West, ‘is progressing rapidly, and will 
probably be completed in the course of the present 
and succeedingsummer. Its style of architecture ig 
entirely origmal—uniike apy thing in the world, or w 
the history of the worjd—but is at the same time 
chaste and elegant. It 1g said to be the conception of 
the Prophet Gen. Smith. It is being bailt by the vol- 


untary labor of the members of the church, who de- 
vote a certain number of duys in the year to the 
work. if the labor and materials were estimated at 


cash prices it is that the building woald cost 
something like a willion, of dollars.” 


Jo, SurtH.—The way he was aught, is said in the 
Burlington (Lowa) Hawkeye, to have been as follows , 
Am iilinoian, to obtain the reward of $1000, of. 
fered by the authorities of Missouri for Joe’s sppre- 
hgnsion had joined the Mormons and become intimate 
0 coun 
| ty wa, and there 


A Samson.—Monsicar Guillot, who is at- 
tached to the Circus of Nichols & Co. now 
in this city; éxhibite the most astonishing feats 
strength ever witnessed since the day Samson walked 
off with the of Gaza on his shodiders. He dances 
with a cannon weighing 400 Ibs. od hie shoulders, and 
suffers it to be discharged; outdrawse two horses ; 
breaks a thirty strand rope as easily as Sameon of old 
snapped the cords with which jhe Philistines bad 
bound him ; raises six 56 lb. weights by bis air, bends 
an iron crow-bar by striking it against his naked arm, 
and permits a cannon, weighing nine lundred pounds, 


to be placed upon his breast is 
capable of sustaining and carrying two mx 


hundred pounds weight. He iea native of France, and 
weighs Only 180 lbs.—Detreit D. Adv. 


THE NEW YORK SUN. 


— 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 25, 1843, 


Tae Srrarrs.—A correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer appears to have be 
stowed some attention upon a book recently pub. 
lished by the Shakers, and, as the thing goesa 
sefle ahead of Millerism, we give the followiog 
account of it from his 

One of the most satisfactory books I have lately 
seen is a pamphiet published within the tew days 
last past by an inepired Shaker. It is “dedicated 
to the various religious sects, more especialy to 
the Jews and Roman Catholics,” and is entitled 
“A Return of Departed Spirits of the highest dis- 
tinctioa, as well as the Indigcriminate of.all na- 
tions, into the body of Shakers.” The process of 
reincarnation commences, the author declares, 
with a rapid whirling and. violent twitehing 
of the body, which the newly occupied are un- 
ablé to repress “They whirl around the 
theet'pg-room at an almost incredible rate, 
discoursing in unknown language and holding cov- 
verse with angels and other heavenly spirits,” “de 
It is very jately, however, and at New Lebanon, 
that the more renowned apparitions have arrived. 
At this place, “disembodied spirits began to take 
possession of the brethren and sisters, and thas, 
by using them as instrument , made themselves 
known by spe: through the individuals they 
hed got into. “George Washington was the ear- 
liest arrival. He had been some’ time about the 
village before he gave his name though the young 
man he subsequently occupied. ~The author 
gnys, “George gave some particulars conceraing 
the discharge of his earthly duties while sojourning 
upon this terrestrial globe.” He siso informed 
them that he was commissioned by Heaven with 
the duty of leading the nations of the earth to 
Zion, and (the author announces)* the Shaker 
Kiders ‘‘have ratified the appointment of George 
Washington.” 

Penn has appeared, and “when some 
neW tribe of the red men arrive and be inclined t 
be noisy, they are always obedient to every request 
or command of Father Penn.” 

Stephen Girard ‘‘gave a very interesting account 
of himself. _Hestated tha: alter he departed this 
life he found himself on the banks of the Delaware 
river; at distance below Philadelphia, where 


he had been wandering to and fro for some 
time until he heard the sound of a trumpet #hich 
attracted him to this place. He related some i» 
cident illustrative of his rapid increase in workdly 
weakh, and gave an account of his wife, wherein 
he spoke of the circumstance related in his biogra- 
phy concerning thé affair between her and. the 
American officer.” 

Mahomet, “the celebrated imposter ,”’ made him- 
self known at New Lebanon, and ‘created quite ® 
sensation.” After witnessing the plan of worship 
of the Shakers, ‘‘his high-sensed notions fel], and 
he could not refrain from an expression of his adm 
ration. He admitted that the order of marching 
was superior to that of his best disciplined sol 
diers ; and he eagerly accepted the proffered priv- 
ile ge to go forth in the dances of them that meke 
merry. A large number of Arabs 
Mahomet, and were highly pleased, with every 
thing that met their view at New Lebanon.” 

Pope Pius came one day and réceived a hearty 
Welcome trom the elders of chureli. - ‘The 
Pope was apparently in a depressed state of mind 
He depicted che horrors uf hell, in which he said 
he bad been ever since he left the eatth” “He 
pleaded his bigh rank ip extenuation of various 
scenes of debsuchery and semuatity, nwhieh be 
hesitated not to confess he had been a conspicucu- 
actor.” The Pope ‘was wrought upon to such an 
extent (by the elders) that he finally ¢Xpresved 
his wilhngness to uniie with the wee eburch.” 
“The Pope, together with his friends, wete thes 
despatched toa mansion at a short distance, 
where they were told aJl matters connedted) wih 
their future welfare would be arranged.” “Sever 
al other departed Popes came like wixe.” Bixh. 
op Doyle, of tha 
introduced in the room, daring a meeting Ot WOR 
ship, by some mons from a convent in Ireland 
The nuns made criminal charge of serious 
nature against the Bishop.” ‘“‘Namerous other 
Catholic priests have been summoned to Zion, 
and when they came were not uufrequently accor. 
panied by nuns, superiors, und abbesses, with 
whom they were associated. Children of the 
rents.” 


‘Saint Patrick came to Watervliet in the month 
of March last.’ He was in quite « comforable 
state when he came out of the deep sieep into 
which he had been cast after departing this life; 
and seemed much imterested while listnmg to the 
remarks of the elders in relation to eternal salva 
tion. Saint Patrick is now a good Shaker.” Sam. 
son arrived ‘with a number of the Philistines 
whom he had slain.” “‘Those ef tire brethren who 
were gifted with spiritual light described the Phil, 
istines as being ten feet high or thereabouts.” 
Alexander the Great “made some allusion to the 
events of his life, and stated that he was cenvine- 
ed chat it was through excessive drinking that his 
death had been accelerated.” “On being made 
acquainted with the noble character of Washing. 
ton, and of the services which he had rendered to 
to his country while on earth, Alexander seemed 
much interested, and expressed his desire and de- 
termination to cultivate an acquaintance with that 
Ulustrious man.” “Mary Queen of Scots, made 
her presence known in e bold and heughty man- 
mer. Being questioned as to what kind of a state 
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she had been in since Jexving the world , she seemr 
ed unconscious of the fact that she bed died, al 
though she had endured much tribulation and »filic, 
tion of spirits.” “Queen Anne accumpanied Mary, 
and they seemed to enjoy each other's compamy 
marveliously well’ Anne was acquainted with 
Mary’s history, while Mary was entirely ignermm 


queens conversing about matters and affairs 
State as though they were stil] in the body.” 
Genera! Brock ‘acted under the impression (iim 
he was still habited in the regimental dress whith 
covered him when he fell upon the field of glory, 
On the oceasion of his first visit _he seemed de- 
sirous of attracting the motive pf these 
who were in the body, and se™pad mu@h chagris: 
ed when he observed that other spirits present a1 


that bestowed upon hith” “General ‘Latayette 

occasionally makes visits to his associates in the 

body. Washington aod Lafayette are ingeperable 

Giends in the world of spirits.” Ak xander Pope 

his ‘associated bimseifwjth the society Q: 

Charlotte of Africa madehersppearance in quite 

a haughty and digdified style. ‘She affirmed that 

she reigned in Atrica many Centuries ago, and 

that the state of the country while under her im- 

perial sway was highly prosperous” “Saunt 
Jobn and King Davi have likewise returmed.” 

Heatly in March, 1843, the passengers of the 

lost steamehip President arrived, and related the 

circumstances connected with the |vss of the ver- 

< sel. Mr. Tyrone Power gave a description of it, 
which | transcribe, as follows :— 

“My name is Tyrone. Power. My profession 

while on earth was that ofa comedian. I ams 

native of Ireland, and wasat the time of this 

disaster on my return to my native country from 

the United States, having been eminently succéBs 

fal with my business. - I had with me a large sum 

of money, the fruits of my lxbor,and was foudl) 

anticipating the joy I should experience in r+ jom 

ing my family. Bot my fund expectations were 

not to be realized, and I was doomed to a water) 


grave. After being out a few days, a tremendou-, 


hurricane arose, and the agitaion of the sea i hreat- 
ened annihilation and destruction hourly. It was, 
I believe, just alter we had pa sed out of sight or 
the George’s Bank that we were driven with tre- 
mendeous force ageinst an iceberg, and the esse) 
immediaely went to pieces. — 

‘Et was in the night, and awful was the scem 
that ensued. Bricfit was, yet, nevertheless, ter- 


fible beyond any thing had ever conceived of ; 
so that I fee] a sensation of horror while dwelling 
upon the scene of that awful night: I believe 1 
was one of the last that went down, having seized 
pert of the vessel to which | clung as long as pos- 
sible ; not with the expectation « f being preserved 


from death—no, the last rey efhope hed departed 
the very instant the véseé! struck, and we were 
scalded by the hot steam—bat I desired to prolong 
my lifea few moments, to afford me time suffi- 
cient to enable me to commend my soul to that God 
toward whom I then became sensible I had been 
too mtch a stranger. Atier performing this doty, I 
felt pleasure, which assured me that 
his mercy had not been invoked in veing and 


mentally expressed my regret at not having em- 
ployed my time and tlent more profitable to my- 


of her’s, and it wes amusing to hear these two] 


the time received the same degree of «iten ion Bs | 


self and acceptable tohim. Whbile-the air was 
rent with thecries apd lamentations of nry fellow- 
passengers, I distinguished the voice of my des 
triend Cookman, (a clérgyman, who is here to 
speak for himself,) engaged in an earnest and elo. 
quent appeal to God, invékeing bis mercy Upon al. 
in a few moments I sank beneath the water, whieh 


closed over me ; and that is - bout all the informa: . 


tion I can impart in relation to the dreadful occur 
rence.” Thad 

The Indians were first conducted’ by George 
Washington ; but since the arrival of Wm. Penn, 
Washington has conferred on him the duty ot 
ministering to their waits. “The manner Of Cal- 
ling them into the meeting was by singing af 
imitation of the sounding of a Gumpet, when 
the spirits of the natives would spring into and 
teke possession of the bodies of the" brethern and 


sisters.” “They would frequently gratify the | 
campany by singing some of their native songs | 
anddiities.” “There was an old squaW there, | 


known by the name of Soleanti, who wae quite a 
favourite with her native friends.” “The Indians 
showed a great fondness for Washington, or’ shipy 
George,’ as they called him.” “The Arabe visited 
us Very frequently, and sometimes they indulged 
their felonious disposition to a great extegt, seiz- 
ing every article that came witbin their seath a d 
endeavoring to secrete it.” The Abpssi 
iredaced themselves in a boisterous manuel 
ing about and exercising theit‘lungs to Beeb an 
extent that they seemed almost frantic. They 
+xhibited great depravity of matmers, and-wWould 
natlisten to counse) of any kind.” “A Prench 
gevtleman of the name of Monsieur .Guishong 
came in, strutted about with an air of impoftange, 


and flourished his spuff bex,.of the contents of 


which bis lady, who was present, partook; and 
they seemed a happy couple indeed” “One of 
the Queens of Engiand, being present on theee 
casion, was bewoeiling her wreiched condition 
She excited the feelings of the French dadyee 
powerfully that she walked up to her husbaid, ‘in- 
serted her handinto his pocket, drew forth his 
purse and tendered a portion of the contents te 
the disconsolate Queen.” “One female, Spanish 
spirit came, stating that she had received informe 
tion from her spiritual ‘associate that sonie 
of the Popes. were in hell.” “A. party af 
Grecians arrived, who seemed desirous of eljeit 
ing ail the. information they could- obtaii ip 
relation 16 their furute conduct” “@here 
came six Moorish spirits, who had been diown 
ed froma boat in which they had. deem sail. 
ing. Butfor the recollection of haviig drown 
ed, they believed they were still alive 
tively assu-ed of the contrary.’”” “One Of the 
Loo-Choo Islanders sang a very pretty. song) Which 
was justly admired by all who heard it. “Miany 
of the ancient J-ws succeeded in getting inte the 
bodies of the brethren.” 

I have given yeu the pith of this volameof @fty: 
rwa pag s, and, as it seéms to .be writtenr ia per 
fect sincerity, you may consider. it a revelatiadD of 
the posthumous destinies of the persons mention 
ed—it you like! At least, it seems set 


what fencies the Shekers tive among, and as ‘snehy 
is curious and interesting, 


AUGUS 


era) other seroliths were found of less size.—Beston 
D. Ade. 


From the Baptst Advocate. 
LEHMANOWSEY, AND THE DES.- 
TRUCTION OF THE INQUISITION OF MADRID. 
i The horrible tribunals of the Papal Inquisition, as 
Fiawell known, were ou Napoleon 
| decree dated Chamartia, 
| parte of Spain which were then under the government 


of the French. 


in the course ofa lecture delivéred a few days ago, 
the chapel of Brown University, Col, Lehmavow. 
graphic description of the capture and 
destruction of one of these establishments, by soldiers 
under hie own comomad. 
tn the early part of the year 
manded ai] the buildings occupied by the Inquisition 
to be destroyed. Col L. requested Napoleon to give 
him a commend in an expedition againet one of these 
(1f | remember right, it was 
the Inquistion of Madnd) “ My request,” the 
Colonel, ‘‘ was complied with, and | had the command 
of the Lilith regiment of the line. (Upon approaching 
the building we saw several soldiers onthe walls. We 
summoned them to surrender ia the name of the Em- 
peror of the French; they turned and bent over as if 
conversing with some who were inside, and efter 
carefully scanming our number, whieh was but emali, 
they anewered our summons by firingemong us. Sev- 


sky gave a most 


deus of vice and cruelty. 


a specimen of the cunning jesuitry of these rascals. 


The whole 


very men, that resistance had been offered. The on- 
ly answer we gave, was by placing 2 guard over 
cow obliging fellows, with directions to keep a sh 
look out after them that aons might escape. 

| Upos interior of the building, 
found it beast’ ul 


ed quiet and in excellent order, mec 
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mber 4th 1808, 10 those 


— 


principal 
of fine marble, and at the end of this 
#.th several wax candies burning. The priests ap- 
peared eo humble and submissive, and 
appeared so quiet and orderly, that m 
said Col. L., ‘‘were almost lulled te sleep, (which 


could discover nothing of the sec 
eells, of which we had often heard 

l was upon the point 
leaving the building for the present in 
old occupants, when a brother officer urged toa 
éxamisation of the whole bailid 


to examine carefully the principal hall, to 


vices After watching the water carefuliy, 
served one place where it evidently escape between | 
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> 
the sia , some, ‘wi 
make some chetoveries now'—while the 
| quisitors stood by shaking with fear. 

Presently « sokdier struck a heavy blow 


— 


peopel seemed to give way, and 
& pivot by whi 
case leading down to same dark cavit 
[ at onde walked up to the altar 
the lighted candles, when one of 
stepped up to 
‘O, 
touch 
reply well, want them 
I Want to gee holy things. 
meat of considerable sise, 
which weat ence knew 
to be the hall of texture. 
discovered un alley and on each 
number of@erk and gloomy cells. 
a large namber of the victims of popi 
abd old, landed with chains, a 


beneath. 


ers bare them. ‘The 
| cloaks over these 
| ing them from their chaine, proceeded 
| the hat! of judgment above. groued.’’ 
} com/ott uf these weeping wretches, they turned the! 
attention to the Sed insisted sated upon 
them all to @eath. in their excited state of feeling,” 
said the Colone!, “ it would have been vain for me to 
oppote theiy will: ‘The saltiers would not leave 
single one Of these minions of papal cruelty alive. 
Among other instruments of torture, we found an 
image of the Virgm Mary, 20 contrived with spikes, 
Raives, that when a person went to kiss the 
closed and the victim was pierced with thous 
sand woands, and out to pieces. The soldiers insist. 
ed upon the chief tacumitor kissing this image; he 
refused} they pricked him with their bayonets and 
competiod him to dost, when the arms closed and he 
was to death in a raest shocking man- 
ner. eut4ba mas 
vaidable books aad 
powder in the building, and settag fire to the train 
soon had the satisfaction of hornd abode 
a heap of smoking ruins.” 
. we seen the end of the inquisition, we 
invxted ai} in the neighborhood whose relations 
ween torn them by the bloody 
tribunal, to come and convey 
them as they could find alrve; ‘ 
onel, “never shall forget that 
whom | commanded were men stthoe 
human misery sod slaughter had become so 
to them, that they could eat their meal with none the 
less relish because they were using the dead body of 
a comrade for a seat ; but when they eaw this misera- 
ble company of living skeletons standing before them, 
aed thew anxious relatives pressing around to discov- 
er their long lost loved ones—when they saw, now 4 
weeping father or mother embracing, as though they 
had récovered him from the dead, a beloved son—thea 
Musband ¢iasping in his arms the half-murdered 


z 
= 


gan motherof his chitdren—and then a weeping wife and 
wld mother turning in despsir from the search alter s be- 
nts. loved “hesband and father, convinced that he had 
and found'@ grave in these herrid dungeons—when these 
and iron-heutted warriors wi this sight,” sad Col- 
an onel L., “ they wept and sobbed like cinidren.” 


i ha¥e-onty to.add to this account, which ie related, 


aost as Hearas possible, in the words of this aged veteran, 
pro: let the reader remember that these events occurred 
|, to Only chitty-four years ago; that the man is hviog who 
Ince witnessed ; that he is now a regularly ordained 
d to Lutheran clergyman, and worthy of implicit credit— 
hear and then let every American remember that popery, 
hout which ig msking euch rapid strides in thie country, is 
on it the same. now as it ever was—that it is in ite very na 
the ure unchangeshie—and that persecution for con- 
 ere- science’ sake, whenever and wherever it has the pow. 


er, is ofe of ite exsential and uachangeable attributes. 
DELTA. 


captive ia- 


with the 
| bat-ead of his musket upon one side of a slab, when 


the elab 
fastened 
mg on Opening, and a stair- 


seized some of 
the bald-pated 
me he sanctimonious. 
ca must not 
them,’ “But,” eaid the Colonel, my oniy 
Jor a holy purpose, 
Below we apart- 
furnished with settees, 
by the infernal contrivances 
We went round aad soos 
side of this alley a 
In these calis were 
h erueity, young | 
| some Of them, wo- | 
men as weil as men, literatly an naked us their moth- } 
soldiers threw their costs and | 
poor miserable wretehes, and !oos- 
to help them to 


When the solders had provided for the safety and | 


| 


placed a number of barrels of gun- | 


‘Phe fSecrifice--An Indian Mory. 
Fro the Commercial Advertiser. 

The pops!.cion of the once powerful confederacy 
ofthe Five }\:.ops was scattered wide over the ter- 
titery of Western New York. Oceupying-aeoil of 
surprising juriility and a country peculiarly diversi- 
fied with beautiful lakes teeming with delicious fish, 
and extene.\e forests affording of gam 
—governing \nemselves by mild and‘simple laws, 
sq congenial to their well’ bemg and happinese— 
uy had vastly inereased in consequence above the 
surrounding nations. By their es in 
they had spread terror among their neighbors, and 
had attained an enviable superiority over all the 


North American tribes. sitoated in the 


vicinity and around the beautiful jake Genentae, 
whose sands were reputed to have been silver, wae 
the cental, the great nation of the “ Oquianusehio- 
ni’’ or “ Ampbyctionic league’’ of the Five Nations 


The smoke of the grand-council fire, which from [ 


time immemérial had burned on their sacred hearth, 
ascended high to the clouds, that the Mohawks and 


Oneidas on the East and the Senecas and Oayugas 


on the West, and all other of the surrounding na- 
tione might know of their glory. 


Ita living Tigh 


shed its glare through their wide spread country, | 


and its brightness told the warrior and the hunter, 
when far from their home, that there would their 
mighty deeds be recorded ; ite spirit was diffused 
through the hearts of the brave of the nations, anc 
inspired them with renewed energies to deeds of 
wondrous daring. Onondaga was early visited bj 
the whites. At this period, it is said they alon 
could probably muster three thousand tried warrion 
forthe field. The whole Onondaga valley was 
thickly covered with their hamlets, and much of the 


surrounding country was interpersed with their vil- 
At what precise period the first white persons vi- 


sited thie interesting section, it would) be difficul 


positively to determme. Traditionary history and 
high authoritiés set the time as early as the yeu 
1635, and supposed authentic relics and moaument- 
al inscriptions im the Spariish! age Resign dats 
much earlier, one going as far back as the 1520. 
Che French Jesuits very’early and at different pe- 
rods attempted to establish themselves and the Re 
mish religion in the Onondaga valley. A iconside- 
rable colony was formed where the village of Saling 
now stands, by the Jesuit Dablon, under the 
pices of Le Sieur Dupuis, in 1655. Another sette- 
ment was made on the Butternut Creek twe miles 
South of tne withage of Jamesville, in 169% 
the English had erected at Onondaga a streng fort 
[In 1696 the subtie count Frontenac, then Governe, 
of Canada, invaded the valley; the Indians-barned 
their principal villages and the whole valley: was 


desolated. At different periods beth. English and # 


French erected defences to protect themeelvéee in 
their trade with the Indians, and to secure their al 
liance and friendship. Through the jealousy of the 
colonists of these rival petions, and in consequence 
of the:r intrigues with the natives, the settlements 
were as often broken up as formed, and it was mot 
till the year 1786 that Ephraim Webster. permanent: 
ly settled in the valley. The Onondages granted 
him a tract of land one mile square, in a very fertile 
and central part of their territory. | | 
He had long been acquainted with Indian man 
nere—had initiated himeelf ito their habits; and 
was familiar with their customs. He bad often 
though young, been employed on secret missions to 
the Indians durmg the war of the American révola 
tion He enjoyed the confidence of Gen. Schuyler, 
Col. Willett and other distinguished officers of that 


eventful. period, in an iminent degree. He always 


| 
| 
| 


| which may be vouched for as true. 
| feeble ray of light upon Indian character with Be 


conducted his trusts with singular adroitness and 
unexampled suceess. His first Occupation at On 
ondaga was that of an Indian trader. He opened a 
temporary trading house on the, East bank of the ] 
Onond creek, near ite outlet. At that time’ he 
dressed in Indian costume and spoke the several In- 
dian dialets like a native. He was for many years 
previous to his death agent and inte er to the 
Onondagas. A short time after young Webster iad 
made his habitation among the Ind@jans he aceiden- 
tally became an eye-witness to a rather romabtic 
incident, which many of the aged inhabitants yet 
living have often heard relate, and the story 01 
It may throw a 


to the virtues uf fortitode, fidelity and honor, whieh, 
though not always duly accredited, often adom the 
savage life: 

In one of the lovely villages then so common 
among the Cayugas, lived two young men of that 
nation. From boyhood they had been taught te 
gether the use of the bow and arrows, the leap, the | 
dance, the exciting toils of the chase, the mime arts 
of war. ‘When the ingocent sports of youth Bad 
given place to the sterner Occupations of manhéod, | 
hand in hand they bounded over the hills and shot | 
across the plains with an alacrity that knew no limits | 
and when the wrongs of their countrymen criéd for] 
vengeanco, they stood side by side, ready for the war § 
path, and wot betide the enemy that crossed the} 
track of Mar -tin-o ah and Os-sa-hin-ta. The inte- 
rests of these friends were one. ‘Their amusements 
and occpp?'ions were similar. Their desires and 
wishes were alike. Their lives and fortunes were 
complete|, interwoven one with the other, and their 
whole sou. scemed bent on seeking methode to pro- 
mote each other's happitiess. Tt could hardly be 
supposed that a friendship so intimate, and of soJong 
duration, could possibly be shaken. But meyitable 
fate would have it otherwise. In a neighboring vil- 
lage lived Kah-yan.sa, the admired of all, the be-] 
loved of her nation ; she was voung, gay, beautiful— 
sprightly as a gazelle, timid as the fawn, and grace- 
ful.aea fairy of olden time. The young warriors} 
offen wandered in company tothe dwelling of the 
fair one. It is not to be wondéred at that their visite 
were frequent and protracted ; they delighted in her 
society and in each dther's. | 

They willing and welcome visiters at the 
dwelhng of Kah-yan-sa, and were always loath se 
leave. She received their visits with pride and.sa- 
tinfaction. She loved to listen to the tales related 
of their feats in the chase, their ese 10 arms 
and their lofty bearing in the council room. As yet 


she had ed them only as frends to herell 
and to each other. She honored them as the ready 
champion to avenge the w against their coun- 


try inflicted by the Ps ggg The fireside of her 
parental wigwam was often again made cheerful by 
the presence of the two friends, and the hours al- 
ways wore smoothly and pleasantly away. On a 
time the two young friends set out on different huat- 
ing parties, not by design or from choice, for had 
they been left to themselves they would have pase- 
ed on together. But the old men directed, and “in 
those days, among the Cayugas, the young mén 
obeyed Success had marked their in 
ny a weary toil and danger—bear and deer had fal- 
len in numbers before them, and their boldness and 
l address could not be exceeded. After an absence 
of several weeks the perty to which Man-tin-o ab 
belonged returned richly laden with skins and the 
more substantial burdens of the chase. ‘The. old 
men ana women, the children and youthful mamens 
went out fo.welcemie them on their return ; feast: 
mg and dancing followed,—all things passed on in 
the usual routine.of aboriginal amusement and 
thanksgiving om euch occasions. One of the. firs! 


places to which Man-tin-o-ah bent his steps after his 3m 
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return, was the cabin of the aif ah-yan-s@ , fot 
the magic pame had become more and more endear- 
ed te him as absence had ripened his hitherto tender} 
impulses to perfect love. 

She received him with extended arms, and now 
openly avowed what before che had scareely dared 
1@ breathe. The tender passion ae it existed be- 
tween them was pure and reciprocal. It ingreased. 
ach sou 
Days 
passed fieetingly away, All things proceeded, in 
the calm sunshine of rational fruition. At length 
the party ta which Os-sa-hin-ta belonged returned 
also. y, too, had been successful, and fortane 
to him had not been less propitious than to. his 
friend. He too, hastened to the dwelling place of 
the kind-hearted Kah-yan sa. He entered, but the 
opened smile of gladnees,as at other times, dimpled 
not her check. An embarrassed and 
¢00l uninyiting welcome only heightened the sur- 
prise of Os-ca-hin-ta. Unobserv now Man 
tin-o-ah sat.in a reclining posture in full yew be- 
fore him ; his countenance was composed, yet a dig- 
pified smile played over his features, which told top 

lainly the tnumph of his feelings. As,the vivid 
f htning flashes over the clouded heavens, #0, pass- 
ed this startling secret across the mind ef Os-sa-hin- 
ta. Asthe pesling thonder succeeds streak- 
ing flash and impresses its effects upon the soul, so 
entered this stinging disappoimtment into the wound- 
ed heart of this neglected man. In an. instant 
saw through the whole matter. He forbore to ex- 
press his displeasure, and retired xf sullen silence. 
His former irieed had become sole possessor of the 
affections of her he had secrctly though ardently lev- 
ed. A deadly and irreconcilable hatred settled in 
the breast of Os-sa-hin-ta. No was the fact 
revealed to him that he was rejected, than his re- 
adlution was fixed. The world was pot wide enough 
for Man-tin-o-ah and Os-sa-hin-ta, and he wt 
resolved to sacrifice his early friepd at the shrine of 
his vengeance. 


Not ong afterward these. two divals met in.a se- 


claded plam, and Os-sa-hin-ta thug accosted Man. 


tin-o-ah. You and have for a time love: 
each other; our friendship was sincere, I trusted | 
would always remain se. Oft in times of difficul;, 
when danger waa near have we effectually assist. u 
each other. And in seasons of peril, when, despair 
seemed hovering over our destinies, it hag been ow 
motual good fusjune taafford his friend gelief,. Our 
cares and triale, our perplexities_and. difficulties, 
our blessings and evils have been. borne with the 
kindest feelings toward each other; we have. been 
linked together in the unbroken chain of friendship 
But the time of our separation has cume... Our joys 
and friendship must here have an end. . Hereafter 
we are enemies ; you have supplanted me by taking 
ani undue advantage of me in my absence. You 
have sought to win the fair Kah-yan-sa. You have 
succeeded too well ; hereafter | remam on earth on- 
ly to be miserablé. [I cannot bear te se@ so-rich a 
treasure in the possession of another. The 
moon has often been a faithful witdess. to our at- 
tachment, and the stars cannot’ number our mutual 
acts of friendship. Much | regret. it, but they must 
all have an end ; ere the rising sun shall gild the 
tops of the trees in yonder hill forest, the soul_of 
Mari-tin-o-ah will be winging its way to the man- 
gone of the Great Spirit who gave it... Know this, 
you must di to meet your end. 
The high souled Man-tin-o-ah disdained an ex 
planation. He listened to the woice of the chafed 
Os-sa-hin-ta with the most stogial indifference, in 
the proud consciousness. of rectitude. _ As Os-sa 


[happiness in the society of the other 
} and could find little enjoyment elsewhere. 


hin-ta finished speaking, he suddenly drew from hi. 


girdle a burnished tomahawk, at the same time hi: 
blanket dropped from off his shouldeas. .. With « 
high extended arm and a piereing yell to give it 
power and a motion quick as thought, the tried stee! 
was ready for its work. A glittering, sunbeam 
flashed across the dreadful weapon as u wae abou! 
to descend upon the head of Man-tin-ovah, Bo 


the practised eye of his antagonist was not. ‘close: 


his domgs, lor while the pousied imetrument 
death was poised ready to give the fatal blow, thé 
trusty blade of Man-tin-o-ah pierced the heart of 
and he fell powerless to the ground 
Man-tin-o-ah retired tq his cabin.in mournfal silence 
and brooded over -his unlooked. for calamity, with 
the most poignant sorrow. The body of Os-sa-hin- 
ta was foand anddark suspicion rested on Man-tin- 
o-ah as a. guilty marderer. He denied not th 
charge, nor did he seek to palliate insinuations, His 
lofty pride and haugiity bearing forbade him say—!) 
did it in self defence, lest the people of his, nation 
should suppose he said so to save his life. . Hedis 
daimed to fee. He boldly determined..to meet th 
consequences let them be what they would. Th« 
first auspicions were in the minds of his countrymen 


confirmed. 

| By the unwritten though acknowledged. laws o! 
_ the savage, the nearest of kim to be slain is th: 
avenger of his blood, In this sty was thr 
brother of Os-ea-hin-ta called upen forthwith 
/ayenge the blood of his brother. Butin considera 
tion of the long-established friendship which. hac 
} been so firmly cemented, and was now so fatally and 
unhappily terminated,and the interference of friends 
a temporary suspension of tbe sentence »was- grant 
ed as of Os-sa-hin-ta. The 
day, the hogr, the place and manner of his execu- 
tion ‘were agreed upon. Man-tin-o-ah was to retize 
from the nation.till the fall time should expire and 
then return. All of which, on his past, he avowed 


faithfally to Man-tin left his natre 
village. ore his final departure he repaired to 
the cabin of the agitated Kah-yan-sa to take.of ber 
alast farewell. Of his doom and, destiny she had 
informed. He teaderadber. formal. releas 
from her former vows, She rejected the proposal 
with a kind but ‘decwige negatiun The fall teas 
listened in her eye, yet it moistened not her cheek. 

t returned unshed to the fount fiom whence it 


| She whispered softly, in bis ear+In all your trials 
be couragious, be true, perform strictly your vows 
We will yet one; if not on earth, we will jn the 
presence of the Great Spirit. On the hour dT your 
execution, I shall be near you with this token o/ 
your attachment,(holding in hey hand arich wrought 
sash which had previously been the gift of Man-tin 
o-ah,) to inspire you. with fortitude, that you. may 
meet your end as beeomes a prorthy descendant oi 
the Great Ka-ha-a-yent. itis true the time of you: 
probation will pass heavily away, eaid she,.as Man- 
tin-o-ah her trembling hand im his. But | 
shall live happy in the knowledge that you will act 
the part of a true brave gf our nation. You cannot 
dishonor the name of a Cayuga; our destinies are 
firmly: knit; whileJyon live, life to.me will be a 
pleasure. When the squ) of Maa-tin-o-ah quits its 
earthly home, the spirit ‘of Kah-yab-ea must soon 
follow. Lingering here her joys would be few, and 
the memory of Man-tin-o ah could not be borne. 
At the time of your-sacrifice I will, from some large 
tree not far distant, display this white belt. in token 
of peace and recognition. 
yourself in that trying hour with the courage of .¢ 
tried wagrior of the Cayugas. Till. then, farewell, 
keep this blue belt I have wrought foryou, and dur. 
ing your ‘retizemient Jet it be talisman to truth. 
Gdelity and virtue. Till then, sustain, yourself in 
meditating on the noble deeds you have achieved, 
and in the prospect of eternally enjoying the favor 
of the Grea: Spirit who freely dis his favors to 
the brave and true; farewell. The maids of the 


five nations must not openly hold converse. with the 
doomed. 


heaved with emotion. He gently pregsed the loved 
one to his bosom. would have. told her. much, 
but the tongue of the brave denied him utterance. 
His calm demeanor and expressive looks told mure 


than could a multitude of words. ..He sighed and 
uetantly 
and with a heavy heart the, warrior. departed, ‘The 


beckoned a silent farewell—slowly and re 
eye of the trembling girl followed his retiring steps, 


t it nerve you to.acquit: 


The heart of the chief was full. His broad.chest |! 


till the dim shade of night shut his tall fora from her 
view, and she listened till the laat footfall died in the 
distance... The rismg sun found Man-tin-o-ab in 
low wilderness far from hiahome. The danee of the 
maidenis, or the song of the warriors, had few charme 
for her. She busied berself almost unceasingly in 
the domestic concerns of her parental fireside, Of 
when alone would she recount the noble deeds of 
him who was the centre and circumference of her af. 
fections, and break out in a few wild notes expres- 
sive of her gloomy feelings. She sought not mor yet 
shunned the society of her former friends, bu: chose 
rather to seek consolation in listening to the rushing 
wind as it swept over the leafy forest, or the rippling | 
brook as it murmured sweetly along its pebbly chan- | 
nel. Oft would she alone wander at evening te the | 
At lake, place her ear near ite gragsy | 
margin, and catch the trembling sounds as.they | 
came across its smooth surface. Midnight snight 
find her gazing upon the face of the well filled moon : | 
often and again would she namber the changes i | 
would perform eré Ae would retum. Her night | 
and her daily thoughts forgot 
not 

Early one morning, as several chiefs of the Onon- | 
dagas with Mr. Webster, (whose Indian name was | 
Sagove-ka noone) were sitting around the door of | 
the council house, 4 young man, a stranger, pre-| 
sented himself before them, After the customary | 
salutations, the young man pfoceeded—‘ Fathers, | | 
have come to dweil among you and your people, if 
you will permit. I have left forever the homeof 
my fathers and the hearth of my mother. I come 
to. seek a home with you. My name is Man-tin-o- 
ah. Deny menot.’ The most aged chief, Kab- 
wick-too-too, answered him—‘ Man-tin-o-ah, you 
are welcome here; sit you down with us. Be oar 
son-——we will be te you a father. You can hunt 
and fish with our young men, and tread the. war- 
pee with the braves of out nation. You shall be 

ored.as you deserve.’ Near two years passed 
around, and Man-tin-o-ah was apparently contented 

L_ happy. Always foremost im the chase, most 
active ip the dance, and lotdest in thesong Be. 


tween Man-tin-o-ah and Webster a bond of firmest bs 
friendship was formed. When Webster climbed 
the hill, Man-tin-o ah was his companion, When 4 
Man-tin-o ah watched the Webster 
whispered friendship in his ear. eix wakeful eyes th 


caught the first glimmerings of the rising sun to- 
ther ; and its last parting gleam, as it sank below 
the Western horizon, departed from both their 
visions at the same time, 
sitting mm a more contemplative mood than usual, | 
must soon leave your beautiful valley, forever ; | 
must go toward the settingsun. Four and twenty th 
moons have filled their hots and waned since | 
came tathia place between the hills. I have a vow 
te perform.—My nation ang my friends know Man- th: 
tin-o-eh will be true. My friend, will go with sti 
me. ‘A hasty preparation was made for the jour- 


hey. They left the Onondaga val ther. 
Man-tia-o-ah looked upon it for the of 
ter a walk of three or four days, taking it leislurely the 
slong, huntiog and fishing by the way. They a lea 
tived at ap eminence near Man-tin-o-ah's village, a 
he, let us rest. Lét us-here the set 
reat Spirit to nt.ys strength to triumph-§ ma 
antly through the: scenes and triake of this fou 
Here, said he, we will eat, and here, for the last cal 


time, we will smoke the pipe of friendship together. 
After a hasty repasy of broiled venison and bread] 
the; pipe was paseed from one to the other in regu to 


succession. | sta 
Now, said Man-tin-o-ah to his friend, a little more F Hi 
than two years have elapsed since aj my nativé vil. i 


nee near to us, partly in self-defence and partly in 
& burst of passion, | slew one who had been my 


chosen friend—my bosom companion I was con- 
demned as guilty of my friend's blood. Jt was de- ! 
age should soffer death. It was then I sogght 
the gluom 


recesses of the forest--it was then | me bre 
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myesell before the chiefs of the 
gee and admittance that nation-~it was 
shen | won your friendship, .The nearest of kin to 
him | slew, according to ou? customs, was to be 
my executioner. My execution was deferted for 
hwo full years, during which time I was to retire as 
banished man pation. time. of two 
two full years expires this day, the settin 
on sinks behind the topmost branch of yonder trae 
ehind the branches of this venerable oak, at the 
oot of thia ancient rock against which I now léan, 
F stand prepared to receive my doom, My friend, 
ve have had many a cheerfui sport together. Our 
oy® have not been. circumscribed—oor gtiefs have 
een iew. Look sad now, bet Jet new joys 
rouse you to happiness. When yon return to the 
Jnondagas, boar testimony that Man-tin-o-ah died 
ike & brave man ; that he shivered not at the ap 
roach of death, ‘like the coward pale face, ner shed 
© my hunting knife, my hunt ith, my belt, 
iy horn. accept them an af 
friendship ; need shem no longer, _ A few 
moments and the avenger will be here. I am ready, 
the Great calls—farewell, 
Webster firmly remonstrates against his deter” 
mination. In vain he urges himto escape thwton- 
sequences—a short silence ensues—-a yell is heard 
ih the distance, Man-tin-o-ah responds, and sad- 
Henly a single Indian approaches, takes Man tin-o- 
ah by the hand. He too has been.his carly friend. 
Dut the laws of the savage cannot be broken Af- 
ter mutual salutations of friendship 
the avenger thus addresses him ; Man-tin-o ah, you 
a nave slain my brother, our laws declare me his 
me evenger and your execationer ; your time has como 
death is at hand—prepare to meet him, be steadfast, 
be firm, and may the Great Spirit sustain you. At 
this moment the quick eye of Man-tin-o-ah perceiv- 
ed the promised signal. The white belt opened ite 
folds in the deep shade of the forest aa the soft light 
of the sun's lest lingering rays fell upon it, Ih 
nted waved from the hand of - fair Kah-yan-sa. It 


gj Won had left a purple stain upon 


swerTred. fer features enoted & mun wrougnt 
eventfal purpose, aw if its last en 
concentrated to a single deed ready fer 
jon. A floak of satisfaction glowed over her checks, 
and mitd resignation sat triumphant on her brow: 
Het hands drvpped sud ienly motionless Ber ete 
her muscles slowly relaxed—a age eta- 
er lips, and she 
wil the breast of her lover. Het 
sweet spirit quietly left ins.earthly tenement, to 
dwet! with:his beyond the troabled cares of time: 
As shuts the tender blossom at evening, so closed 


Up 


etgics nen of the cunning jesuitism of these rascals. The 


the syes of the Cayuga maid,—as the trembliig and | 


rose seeks its rest on the bo- 
som of the earth departing from ite atay, so sank the 
beloved Kah-yan sa, and she calmly yielded ep her 
spirit at the shrine of her adoration, ‘The lovers 
were buried sitting side by side in the same grave, 
with their faces toward the rising sun, near the spot 
where their lives so tragically terminated. Fifty 
years ago as the Cayuga howter roamed in perfect 
freedom vver the then unbroken forests of Western 


New York, as he approached the high ground be- 


tween the Cayuga and Seneca lakes, he would pomt 
witha sigh to the grave of Man-tin-o-ah and Kab. 
yan-ea, and say, there was the sacrifice. 

Maulias, (N. Y.) March 1, 1848. J. 


Nots.—The feelings of Mr Webster on this oc- 
¢asion may more easily be imagined than they can 
possibly be described. Immediately after the tragic 
event of which we haye spoken, the Indians most 
cordially invited Mr. Webster to their village ; gaye 
him the most solemn assurances of perfect safety 
and protection ; very hoapitably entertained him for 
a few days, and when ready to return a party of Ca- 
yugas conducted him to his home. 
the foregoing story may appear like fiction, it it nev- 
ertheless true. facts have often been related 
| by Mr. Webster, while living, to many old inhabit- 
ants and first settlers in the vicinity, who will. yct 
bear witners to its authenticity. 


5 wes enough. His full dark eve met triumphantly 
2: that-of hie destroyer. He gracefully elevated bis 


mest manly form, carefully bared his broad bosom. His] 
eh majestic bead was already uncovered. He laid his 
hen arms across his manly breast—not a muscle moved, 
bater —not a breath was heard ; there be stood ready for 
the voluntary sacrifice immovable as adamant 


Accompanied by a deafening yell the deadly toma~ 
hawk of the’avenger glitiered im the fading Jigh«. 
ite keen edge sank deep into the brain of the victito. 
The thirsty carth drank thie life blood of Man-tin-o- ' 
ah, anil he sank a lifeless corpse before his friend. 
Instantly, as if by magit, a host of sav 
peared) The mournful song of death re echoed 
ams #0 the forest: The gloomy dance for the dead 
moved ia melancholy solemnity around the corse 
Wie departed. The low 


guttral.moan peculiar te 
the savage myrmured through the trees, and a! wis 
ey Miently the scene, when slow- 

groupes, in pairs ap the spectators of 
eh thrilling scene retired. The pra tempest 


Af of this fatal tragedy was followed by a quiet calm— 
lurely every sound was lulled save the waving of the green 
1y oF leaves of the insect song—all was hushed in the pe- 
‘lees culiar stilineasiof evening. The star of night had 
set lier vigil in the East—twilight had cast ber ¢im | 
um ph: 


mantle over all things——nature's self seemed pro 
foundly wrapt in the solempity of the saubapehall 


catastrophe: Still as the scene ardund her, the 
rether. the gentle Kah-yan-sa moved from her covert. Si- 
brand leptly and devoutly the Indian girl wended her way 


t6 the corse. of her lover.. The dim. ti 


regu uf” the 
stare exposed the ruined form of the fallen one.« 
a more His stern features had not relaxed—the unfinchi 
od vil look of fortitude was iodelibly stamped on his brow: 
tly in Che mantle of dignity still shrouded his noble form. 
en my He yet seemed as if the same iflexible indomitable 
spirit possessed him. 
BE i ‘Kab-yan-se drew near, and on her bended knees 
sought with uplifted hands, in the-perfect epirit of devotian, 


bréathed forth a-prayer to the Great Spirit.- Her 
ppturned eye moved hot, a placid smile played over 
me Der countenance, as if conscious her prayer was an- 


then | 


and should separate 
found one giveligyem 
counsel 


ithogt the 


Good#amors improvi 

The Destruction of the luquisition of Ma- 
drid. 


In the course of a lecture delivered a few days 
ago, in the chapel of Brown University, Col 
manowsky gave a most graphic description of the 
capture and destruction of one of these establish- 
ments, by soldiers under his own command. 

In the early part of the year 1809, Napoleon com- 
manded all the buildings occupied by the Inquisition 
to be destroyed: Col. L. requested Napoleon to 


giye him a command in an expedition against one 
of these dens of vice and cruelty. (If I remember 
right, it was the Inquisition of adrid.) “* My re 
quest,” said the Colonel, “ was complied with, and 
| l bad the command of the 11tth regiment of the 
line. Upona ching the building we saw sev- 
eral soldiers wy ou We summoned them to 
surrender in the name of the Emperor of the French; 
they-turned arid bent over as if conversing with 
sie who were inside, and after carefully one 
our fulnber, which was but small, they answere 
oursumitions by firing among us. Several were 
whullded, and one man killed. We then procured 


all the men made a breach, and- entered within the 


Pag poss e, sincedhey | 


some heavy timbers, and by the united strength of 


However much | 


walle. As soon as we were inside, we had & spe 
whole company of priests and inquisitors, came tow- 

ards us in a very humble attitade, with their hands 

etossed ovcr their breasts, and the first we heard, 

these artful fellows were reproving the soldiers on 

the wall for having made any resistance, and for not 

having politely admitted these very fine gentlemen,’ 
—although it was, of cour, by the directions of 
these very men, that resistance had been offered 

The only answer we gave was by placing a guard 
over these now obliging fellows, with directions to 
keep a sharp look out after them that none might 
escape. 

Upon examining the interior of the building, we 
found it beautiful in the extreme , everything ap 
peared quiet and in excellent order: 

The door of the principal hall ‘was/paved® with 
slabs of fine marble, and at the end of this hall, was 
an alter with several wax candles burning: 
priests appeared so humble and submiservé) ene 
everything appeared so quiet and orderly. thal my 
suspicions,” said Col, were almost 
sleep, (which was the effect they intended "to 
duce,) and I began to suspect that @ great many 
faleehoods had been told about the cruelties prac: 
tised in these establishments. We could discover 
nothing of the secret rooms and und cells, 
of which we have often heard, and I gas upon the 
point of retiring with my men,and leaving the build 
mg for the present in the hands of ite old ocew 
pants, when a brother officer — toa most dili- 
gent examination of the whole building. We pro- 
ceeded to examine carefully the principal hall, to 
discover, if possible, some trap or other 
trance to the regions below. of the soldiers 
tried to thrust points of the bayonets, others of 
their swords, between the slabs of marble, but all 
without success. I was upon the point of giving 
up, when it was suggested that water should be 

poured over the floor to see if it would find an ont- 
let through the crevices. After watching the water 
carefully, we observed one place where it evidently 

fescaped between.the slabe—‘ Ah,” said some, 
1 ‘what’s here ! we shall make some discoveries pow’ 
—while the captive inquisitors stood by shaking 
with fear. 

Presently a soldier atruck a heavy blow with the 
butt-end of his musket on one side of aslab when 
all at once a spring seemed to give way, and the 
slab at once t into.a pivot by which it fasten- 
ed at the two sides, disclosing an opening, and a 
staircase leading to some dark cavity beluw. 

I at once ed up to the altar and seized some 
of the lighted candles, when one of the bald-pated 
priests ste up to me and said very sanctimoni 
Gusly ; my son, these are holy candies, you 
must not touch them.’ “ But,’ said thé Colonel, 
“my only reply was—very well, J want them for « 
holy purpose, I want to see holy things.”” Below we 
found an apartment of considerable size, furnished 
with settees, &&c., which we at once knew by the 
} infernal contrivance to be the hall of torture. We 
i went round and soon discovered an alley and on 
i each side of this alley a number of dark and gloomy 
cells. In these cells were a large number of the 
Victims of popish ernelty, young and old loaded 
with chains, and some of them women as well as 
men, literally as naked as their mothers bare them. 
The soldiers threw theit coats and cloaks over these 
poor miserable. wretches, and loosing them from 
their chains, proceeded to help them to the hall of 
judgment above nd. 

hen the soldiers had provided for the safety and 
comfort of these weeping wretches, they turned their 
attention to the inguisitors, and insisted upon put- 
ting them all to death. In their excited state of 
feeling,-said the Colonel, it would have been vain 
for me to oppose their will.” | 

Among other iastroments of torture, we found an 
image of the Virgin Mary, s0 contrived with spikes, 
knives, &c., that when a person went to kiss It, the 

harms closed and the victim was pierced Wits 


es 


dhousand wounds, and cut te.pieces. The. 
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insieted 


and com 


Garrels of 
this horrid abode 


ins.” 


oldiers whom I 


chil 
turning in 


n the chief inquisitor kissing this image; 
they pricked him with their bayonets 
pelled him te do so, when the arms closed 
and he was cut and hacked to death in a most shock- 
img manner. After taking out the most valuable 
books and other articles, we placed a number of 


firé to the train, soem had the satisfaction of 
of cruelty'a heap of smoking ru- 


After we had seen the end of the 
invited all in the neighborhood whose relations had 
heen torn from them by the officers of this bloody 
tribunal, to come and convey to their homes such of 
them as they could find ahve; “And,” said the 
Colonel, “never shall I forget that sight ! “The 


ith none the rong xs because they were using 
e dead body of a comrade for a seat ; but when 
hey saw this miserable company of living skele- 
tons standing before them, and their anxious rela- 
tives pressing around to discover their long lost- 
loved ones—when they saw, now a moeping 
ar mother embracing, as though they recovered: 
from the dead, a beloved son—then a husband 
¢lasping in his arms the half-murdered mother of his 
n—and then a weeping wife. and mother 
from the search after a beloved 
husband and father, convinced that he had found a 
rave in these horrid du 
warriors witnessed this 
L., “they wept and sobbed like c 


“m the*batiding, and setting 


inquisition, we 


bleed, the 
and slaughter had become 
that they could eat their meal, 


father 


when these iron- 
ight,’ said Colonel 
dren.” 
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name and firm of W, & A. WHITE, as the proprietors 
and publishers of the newspapers known as the “ ALBANY 
Bvenme Jovrnat” JouRNAL,” and the “ALBA- 
wy Jovawat.,” is thig day dissolved, All persons 
indebted to the said firm, or to the late firm of Hoffman & 
White, are requested to make payment to White & Ten 
Eyck, who are duly authorizell to settle the same and to 
give the necessary receipts therefor, and who are also ail 


at No, Th of tad 
ed by W. & A. White, aa apecified in the abeve notice, um 
det the name and firm of WHITE & TEN EYCK. Albe 


between the subscribers, under the 


TEN EYCK, 


LETTERS PROM ABROAD. 


London is now in the country, but unless you 
have oceasion to visit the West End, this citcum- 
batance would escape 


NO, 
Lonpon, Aug. 24, 1843. 


atid the comparative solitude that pervades the Pa- 
laces and Mansions of the Nobility and Aristécracy. 

Everybody who have Places in the Country are off 
co them, as are everybody who have invitations to 
Places... And those who have neither Places nor 
invitations, but do not lack the ‘‘ needful,” go to 


| Cheltenham or Brighton, or Margate, or the Lakes, 


| Or to Scotland, or to the Continent. And thotgh 
| London has thus emptied itself of its tens of thod- 


} sands, yet Cheapside and Ludgate-hill, and Fleet 


| 


street, and Migh-Holborn, and Oxford street, and 
the Strand, and the Charing Cross, and an hundred. 
other thoroughfares, are no more affected by the ab- 
gentees than the Hudson river is by a bucket of its 


water. 
Parliament is drawing dne of ite longest sessions & 
to. a close... If the “ Tunes,” “ ” and half 


a dozen other leading Loudon Journals are to Be 
taken as authority, there has never been a Parlia- 
ment.so barren of all useful action and resulte,— 
Nor has any former Ministry promised so much and 
accomplished so little. And yet the Ministry com- 
menced and closed the session with a strong majo- 
rity in both House’.; This seems to show that the 
Patient 1s either in « state for which there is no re- 
medy, or that he is in the hands of Dectors whe do 
not know what medicine to administer. 


Sir Robert Peel’s “ sliding scale,” as is agreed 
on all sides, works badly. But nothing has been 
Gone to adjust or perfect its machinery. “The Ag- 
ricultural interests are willing.to pay their Income 
Pax as tong as the English markets are virtually 
closed against those grain-growing Nations that 


@ have their manufacturing done here. But the Ma- 


nufacturmg end Commercial interests of England 
begin to discover that their business and profits 
would be greatly enhanced by an exchange of pro- 


Bducts. It is, I say, beginning to be understood that 


it is as true with nations as with individuals, that 
when each party wants, what the other wants to patt 
with, both can be benefittéd by the exchange. Eng- 
tand has a redundant population, for which she wants 
employment, America hgs surplus products fos 
which she wants market. The true interests of 
English people, -in of thihga, woole 
be promoted by emchiange of their. mannfactures 
for our prodace, This ¢hange of pali¢y, however, 
will not occur wader England’s present form of 
government. Nor is it desirable, so far as the true 
interests, prosperity and independence of our Coun- 
ty_is concerned, that there shoyid be any such 
ehiiage of policy on the part of Great Britain. By 
the encouragement and protection of Home Indas- 
try, we can.create 8 Home Market for the products 
of our soil, upon which the Farmer may rely with 
far greater safety and canfidence, to reward his care’ 
and tol. _ Our rse, however, be WH what it may, 
will not alter,things-here. . Kngland will not change 
her policy, in this respect, without a Revolution.— 
The restrictive policy is indispensable to the Nobili- 
ty of England, whose enormous revenues, with here 
and there an exception, are derived from their vast 
and fertile Domains. The “Corn Laws’’-ate a 


contrivance by.means of which the HUNDREDS are 


| made voiuptaousily rm 
| fhe change is apparent, in the absence of equipages 


= 


While the Liows are kept 
wretchedly: poor. The owners. of the soil are the 
Peers of thé Realm, and constittting, as they do, 
une of the Legislative branches of the Government, 
here will be, no ¢hange in the Oom Lowa, “and 
all eich change" as wowld seriously dimin- 

t the income of their noble selves, ' 

This Government is a problem. Its very weak- 
néss seems to constitute ite With a Na 
Gonal Debt, the annual interest on which amounts 
te £29,000,000, or nearly ONR HUNDRED AND FIFTT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, capitalists continue to take 
its loans, and Mérchaats, Traders and Meéhanics stil) 
invest their surplus earnings in the Funds! And 
yet none of these People Believe that thie debt will 
ever be paid, and they all- apprehend a convulsion 
which must result in ite repadiation. 

When-in London, a month ago, I omitted to de- 
iver my letters to several distingr'—..4 grntiemen. 
Since our return from Scotland, haying + week on 
‘my hands, I ventured to the West End with the 
hope of seving twoof the Literary Lione,.(Mé 

maw? and Sir E. L. but they were 
off with the other Pashionables to their lairs in the 
Forest. 

I spoke in a. former Letter, of the excellence of 
the Leniion Police, and have seen much since to 
confirm my high sense of its efficacy ip the preven 
tranquility which reigns throughout this vast metro- 
pols. M. Lownas, Esq. who, as magic 
trate, has been Jong and usefally connected with 
the New York Police, and who is now here, par 
ticipates fully in my admiration of this most efficient 
system of Police. He agrees with me in the opin- 
ion, that with a similar organization, New York 
would derive advantages, the value of which # 


be difficult to calculate. I had, a few evenings 


since, renewed expénienes of the attention and civili- 
ties ef these Policemen. - All other efforts to ascer 
tain where Father Marnew lodged having failed, I 
determined to try the Policemen. Meeting one ip 
Farrington-tt. I asked if he could inform ine what 
Inn Pather fodged.at! He said that he 
did not know, though he believed-it was inthe 
neighborhood of Cheapside, and advised me to in- 
quire at some,of the stations around St. Paul's 
Church. And proceeding as he advised, I was in- 
furmed by another Policeman that it was in Alder- 
gate-st. but Ac did not know the nuthber. He re- 
marked, however, that if I would stop till he went 


to, the end of his'-beat, he would take me near 
the place I was in search of. Arriving at the 
end of his beat this way, he transferred’ me over to 
athitd Policeman, whe conducted me to the door 
where the great and 

good ‘Temperance Reformer is staying. Without 
the'sid-of Policemen'S might have devoted week 


to Whavailing inquiries, 


Pather has worked: likes slave-since he 


camé to England, throughout whose Towns and'Ci- 


ties he. is diffusing happiness and multiplying bjes- 
sings. Im Livexpool,...Birmingham,. Manchester, 


York and Sheffield, hig benign mission was trium- 
phantly successful. 


But in London, fam ‘sorry to 
see, he encounters embarrassment, opposition, hos- 
tility and-even opprobrium. The indolent, voluptu. 
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Face well-fed and well-paid Clergy of London, have 


Become suddenly aroused to the dangers of Roman- FF 


ism. They have discovered that by making men 
sober and temperate, the supremacy of the Obureh 
l of England ie endangered | They believe, or would 
have others believe, that there is another ‘* Popish 
| plot” concedled in Father Mathew's Temperance 
} Pledge ! Nor is religious fanatacism alone at work 
igsinst the Reformer. The Clergy have Political 
guxiliaries. The Ministry conjure up & Repeal phan 
toim out of this Tem Movement. “They think 
they see Mr. O'Connell's finger pointing at them 
Nothing, however, can be more unjust and unfound. 
ed than thebe suspicions. Father por- 


who impugn his motives do him crue! injustice.— 
Nor is there anything it bis manner or conversation 
to offend. He neither assails nor denounces any, but 
is kind and tolerant to all, And he goes patiently 
and diligently forward, regardless of the obstacles 
thrown in his way, and of the sinister designs most 
unjustly impoted to him. | 

In Walking up Regent street yesterday J witness- 
ed a scene of anguish, new to me, bet not so tb 
those better acquainted with the abodes of destitu- 
tion. Observing « ing upou the oppo- 
site gide of the street, I cfossed over and aaw an 
infant that had just breathed its last in the arms of 
its mother, who had been ditting or standing all day 
in thet street, endeavoring to sell matches, The 
child died for the want of fopd and nourishment, and 
the mother, who was still pressing her dead infant 
to her bosom, was a picture of destitution and de- 
apair’ There was scarcely strength enough in her 


shop, where the restorativeg'tried in vain upon the 
child, were needed by the fainting mother. This 
poor woman, by her language and deportment, ex- 
cited much synrpathy: was évidently m s 
greatly debilitated state-fipm the want of foed — 
She hrd only received tuff half pence for matches 
in two days, and had no meane of support — 
Regent street, whcre this Mother and Child sat 
starving, daztles the eye and bewilders the imagt- 
nation with its wealth and magnificence. The 
mines of Potosi and the tresseres of Golconda seem 
to have been poured int¢ the luxurious lap of Re- 
gent street. But amid aPithie wealth and lorury, 
a Mother toiled in vain*f@r the coarse food that 
would enable hex to give nourishment to a dying 
infant! And thus is heman lifein this great city 
infially. diversiGed, 

I paseed from this heart-sickening scene over to 
the Brunswick Hotel, ip Hanoverst. Squam, to 


is improving. This entergasing and enlightened 
American Merchant is enjoying the best society of 
England. His company ia sought, not only by the 
neble in rank, but by those who are enngbled by 
talent and genius. is gratifying to 
cans of Mr. Lawaence's intelligence and worth 
abroad. Their presence, here, furnish the best an- 
ewers to the malignant and misereble calumnies 
and caricatures which Mes. Trolléppé, Basil Hal! 


| 


ponds ate as single as his heart is pure. He aims | 
to‘ avoid all “entangling alliances” with either 
Choreh or State, Religion or Politics, and those | 


pay my respects to Assor Laweenes, of Boston, | 
whose health, I am happy $0 say, has improved. and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tupmbling limbs to bear her into an Aprothecary’s | 


ciety and manners” jp Amésiés.. 


ae 


The Queen in from Bucking. | 
ham Palace (having there, fcom Windsor, | 


yesterday) to prorogue Pagiament. . This.ix ene 


‘and Charles Dickens, upon | 


of the great Pageants of Monarchy, Having witnes- | 
sed it ones, in all ite magnifieent emptiness, I am | 


ecotent to let that curtain fal) Having “ ne friend 
at Court” by whose favor I gould ges inte she gal- 


lery of the Hopse of Lords, chair (for } 
seven shillings sterling, by way of vindicating the | 


proverb “ thet a fool and his money is soon parted”) 
in a balcony mid-way betwegn the Horse-Guards 
and Westminster-Hall, where I sat patiently for 


three mortal hours, viewing the reality of one of the | 
Royal Processions which we have so often seen | 


mimicked in Theatres and personified on 
and paper. 

The maltitude, ever anxious to see these Royal 
shows, began to assemble in the avenues leading to 
Weetminster-Hall, at 11 o’cleck. Every deserip- 
tion of vehicles, from the Coaches with emblazoned 
sms and liveried Servants, to the plebcian Cab, 
filled with fashionables, were sationed in lines ex- 


tending more than a mile algify the Streets, through | 


which Her Majesty would*gaes. Windows and 
Balconies were hired by those who either preferred 
them, or evuld not ig Carriages. Strong de- 
and were 
stationed between and Buckingham 
Palace. By one o'clock evérybouy seemed to have 
got their seats or their stand and from that time 
until two, when the Royal cortege came in sight, 
them was profound silence. The Queen’s Trum- 
peters, with @ troop of Horse, came first. Then fol- 
lowed a massive State Coach, with a Guard, con- 
taining the Crown. Then came three magnificent 
State Coaches, drawn by tix superb bay Horses, 
ted by grooms, in which Members of the Qeeen’s 
Household were seated. Then came another State 
Coach, still more magnificent, drawn by six beanti- 
fally jet-black Horses, in which the Countess of 
Dunmore, the Earls of Exeter and Liverpool, and 
the Marquis of Londonderry were stated ; and final- 
ly, preceded by twelve tendirty dressed and solemn 


visiged Pages, or Ushers, on feot, with long staves,’ 


came the gorgeous Coicn, drawn by eight 
cream colored Horses, in hamness richly embossed 
with gold, and flanked by Herse-Guards, in which 
tha Queen, Prince Albert, the Datchese of Buci- 
elugh, and Eari Jersey, were seated. The Queen 
was dressed in white satin, with Jewels sparkling in 
@ cluster at her forehead. Prince Albert wore a 
Field Marshal's Uniform. 

The English are on such occa- 
signs, or the Queen was colilly received. There 
was no enthusiasm—no ageamations. The few at- 
tempts to get up a cheer, as her Majesty was pase- 
ing Were utterly abortive. Théte were but ‘few 
persons of distinction, other than suchas is derived 
from position in the Queen's Household, in the Pro 
cession ; and among the few I observed our Minis- 


ter, Hon. Mr. Evererr, with his Daughter; in a 


bright yellow Coach, with Coachmen and out-ridess, 
in.zich Livery. and himpelf, (instead of the 


plain Republican garb Bewsaurn Franny 
Jony Apams and Jomy used to appear 


| Ships in Wigs and Gowns. The absénce of Law- 
] Yers in a Court of Justice, struck me with surprise, 
puntil I reflected that very few of the involuntary 


| accused persons thiere never.go to trial without Coun- | 


such Occasions, ) m fu ourt Mth gold and 
embroidery. I dunt half like this depastore from 
the simplicity which distinguishes our form of Go- 
vernment, though it is cestain that the Americati 
Minister has acquired great popularity here, and 
perhaps augments his infvence, by his conformity in 
matters of display and etiquette. © a3 

You will see the Quesn's Speech in the newspe- 
per account of the Pageam.As a Show, it waaall 
it 18 represented, in gorge@tianess and magnificence. | 
But for every useful or practical purpose and end, it 
was the vainest and thé idlest thing imaginable —~ 
The Pastiament had virtually propogued iteelf.— 
There were not thirty, #@¥tm twenty, Members of 
either House present. ‘The Spéech is an 
ing form of words, done iité ‘sentences by Sit Ro- i 
vent and read by thé Queen, 
Players read what wae down” for then, hot 
as trippingly’’ perhaps, and certainly with Jess 
fect upon the aaditors. 

This Royal demonstratien exhibited in bold tnd 
striking rélief, the contras{that exists between the 
Rich and the Poor of Eixgland. The trappings op- 
on the Horses that drew the Queen's Coach, would 
have furnished the whole Poor of London with a 
sumptuous repast. Thé livery of the fat Coachman 
who held their reins, would have made the infant 
[ yesterday sdw die in its starving Mother’s arma, 
comfortable for the ordinary term of human exist- 
ence. The solid gold With which that Coach is so 
expensively and ostentatiously adorned, would raise 


better calculated to make us love and cherish 
own Government and Institutions. — 

The Old Baily Assiges are now sitting at New- 
gate, whither I went to have & péep at their Wor- 


suitors in these Assizes have either money or friends, 
and are unable, therefore, to pay Counsel. It ie due, 
however, to the Bar of our own State. to say that 


sel, however destitute or friendless. ‘Fhe law ic 
administered here most rigorously in all cases of 
larceny and forgery. They gave a girl yosterday a 
year's imprisonment for stealing a handkerchief - 
and to another, for a petit larceny, it being the ae- 
cond offence, twelve years transportation, yrhile 
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convenient method, a piece of iron which rests just 
above a mass of soft iron, which is instantly rendered 
From the Quebec Gazette, September 22d. a magnet by the transmission of the eleetric current. all re ee 

Four Lives Lost sy Surroéation at Tut Bor- The operation of the Telegraph is therefore easily Mitiermsa—The “ Midnight Gry» of the aa 
rou oF a has seldom fallen ‘to our lot seen. Suppose one extremity tobe in Washington instant says:—“ We confess that our 
record a more melancholy accidént than that whieh and the other in New York—the communication j time is past, and that, as honest mien: we eatiniot 
occurred at the Canardiere yesterday, whereby fous being formed of protected wires traversing the im- | point to definite days of the pve. , co 2 
fellow” creatures, in all {he vigor of health ape mediate distance. A person at Washington wishes the 2300 days will extend to the wo: and that thy 
strength, were hurried into eternity. From the in- to convey news to this city. He has before him end can only be delayed so long as our pablishdd 
formation we have obtaiped, it appears that a labor the two extremities of wires and the means of send time, reckoning by uninspired * 
er of the name of Delair, who resided in St John's ing along them a-current of the,electric fluid. The varied from God’s time.” 
Suburbs, was employed by Captain Julien, R N instant he brings them together the soft iron mites —— 
to elean out and deuped a well that was on his prem. in New York becomes a magnet—the iron above at 
ies. Hehad been engaged in the employment for is drawn towards it and the style to whith it ip at- 
some days, going down atid returning out of the tached is pressed upon the paper, and this bei 
wéll, without experiencing any inconvenience, til carried forward by the machinery which is at 
theraftetnoon of yesterday, when as he was decend same instant by another magnet set in motion, re- 
ing, he wasObeerved to lose held of the rope and ceives the impression. As soon as the two wires 


From the Baltimore Patriot, 
Morse's Electro Magnetic Telegraph, 


fall to the, bottom. are séparated, the soft iron is no longer a Cashed the 
Mr. Julien’s youngest son observing him thus to the iron above is no longer attracted and the pen Light 
fall gitve the alarm, without a moment's no longer rests upon the paper. By winging the wifes wire yeo 


delay or consideration, descended and met with the 
same fate. The alarm was then given to the neigh- J 
hood that two men were lying at the bottom of the 
well, and amongst tliose that ‘soon arrived on the 
spot were H N. Jones, Esq’, and one of hie niep 
named Shields. The latter, without the least hes 
tation, offered to go downto rescue his fellow men ; 
indeed such was his eagerness, that when one of the 
to-tie a rope round him, he 


| wires in contact and immediately separatmng 
a dot is made, by keeping them in contact for a little 
| time, a dash ; and by the combinatien.of these two 
| a pees anguage may be Written and 
| read. 
i By the most aceurate experimeuts. that have been 
made, it is found that the electric fluid moves at the 
rate of 288,000 miles in a second: and as this is 
the only limit to the speed with which news may be 
transmitted by Prof. Morse’s Telegraph, it is evi- 
}dent that for all terrestial purposes it promises all 
that the most interesting newspapers could desire. 
| Fifty letters can easily be made by it in 4 minute— 
so that the President’s Message, or any other docu- 
ment, could easily be sent to any of the conti- 
nent faster than a compositor could set itup. The 
modifications te which it may.be subjected are al- 
most endless. _ Prof. Morse has already invented a 
method to make his Telegraph speak as well as 
write ; ano*her to enable the locomotive a rail 
road track to ‘ report progess’ at every mile.or fur- 
i) of its carecr, at the most distant extrémuty, 
tbe eid any man; and a third whePeby 


terday from the outer depot and attached to the tele- 
graphic in a third story room in the 
warehouse «building. «The batteries were eharged 
this morning and the Telegraph put in fall @pere- 
tion, conveying intelligence toand from the Capfol. 
A large number of gentlemen were present té see the 
operations of this truly 
Many admitted to the room had their namés sent 
down, and in less than a second the oo in 
Baltimore was put in operation by the attendant im 
Washington, and before the lapse of a half minute 
the same names were returned plainly wriften.—~ 
At half past 11 o'clock, A. M. the questien be. 
ing asked bere, ‘‘ what the news was at Washing. 
ton '’’ the anewer was almost instantaneously re- 
turned—‘ Van Buren stock is rising ”—meanmg 
of course that his chances were strengthening 
receive the nomination on Monday next. “The 
time ot day was also enquired for, when. the mw. 
sponse was given from the Capitol—“ fosty-nine 
miputes past eleven.”’ At this period it was als 
asked how many persons were spectators to the 


julien’s servant girl and one or two others, he, nv 
doubt, would have ghered-the same fate as the three 
that had already soflered. 

But for all this, another victim named Matthew. 
with a fatality that seems most extraordinary, at. 
tempted the rescue ; and like those who had made 
a siniilar attempt, he met with the same fate, and 


fell above the other three. By this time means ' 
Fiore, to take _yatortens unate | of the Union at the same Tribune, ames were sent up from Washington, th 
fen wut of the well; but whenthey were brovght their friends here, 


ap, life wus-extinct in the whole of them. The 

his anti lost. “We have heard whether 
bas left any children or not. 


| had just been transmitted tothem. Several item 
of private intelligence were also tramamitted back 
wards and forwards, one of which wae an order ip 
the agent here not to pay a certain bill. Here. 
however, the electric fluid proved too slow, for it 
had been paid a few minutes before, “ 

12 o'clock, the followimg was seni 
to Washington, ‘‘Ask a reporter in Congress to 
send a despatch to the Baltimere Patriot, at 2 
m.”’ In about a minute the. answer. came. beck 
thus... “It will be attended te.” 

2 u.—The despatch has -arrived, 
and is as follows : 

One o'clock.—There has.jost been a 100 


‘Twe Sreameme Great Barrary.— The first attempt 
to float this gigantic vessel through the locks at Bris- 
tol was unsuccessful, but, an additional portion of the 
masonry having been removed, she was got through 
the next day, and being taken in tow by three steam 
tugs, proceeded to King road, where she arrived in 
two hours and eight minutes, without accident of 
any kind. Her own steam was then got up for a tn- 


Professor Morse’s Electric Telegragh, 
_ We were highly gratified yestenda by witness. 
iug the practical operation of the tric Tele- 
graph, invented by our countryman, Prof. 8S, 

oree—of which all of our readers have heard, 
but with the principle and beautiful operation Of 


- | af speed down the Channel. the House to go into Committee of the le on 
which, we -apprehend, but few are ‘wequainted.— " The Great Britain is $22 feet in le and 50 feet at | May 
We regard it as among the most useful applications 6 inches in extrem: breadth, 3500 tons Cock 


Half past one.—The Howse is now engaged om 
private bills. 

Quarter to two.—Mr. Atherton is now speaking 
in the Senate. . 

Mr. 8. will not be in Baltimore to-night. 
_ So that ‘we are thus enabled to five our readett 
information from Washington up to two é’élock 4 
This is indeed the ‘annihilation of space. 


of science to the great ne of life which the 
present age has seen. It proposes, and for aught 
we can see, with good success, to announce in eve- 
ry part of the country, to. which it may be extend- 
ed, any information with unerring certainty and at 
the ge instant of time. 
is stupendous result is to be accomplished b 

the power of galvanism ; and the mstrament “4 
which it is to be done, though perhaps difficult of 
description, is yet simple and its operation easily 
understood. In the first place, by an alphabet, in 
which the twenty-six letters are represented by dif. 
ferent combinations of the dot and’ the the 
communication is written u at the remote 
which this is directly done is small and siatple, 
moved by a weight like clock work, the slip of pa- 


She has four decks, the lowest of iron, for the fecep- 
tion of cargo. “The upper deck is flush from stem to 
stern and 308 feet long. She has three boilers, con- 
taining 200. tons of water and heated by 24 fires, the 
four engines are of 250 horse power each.. Filteen 
hundred tons of iron have been used in the construc- 
tion of the ship and her engines. Her propeller (of 
the Archimedian screw pattern) is fifteen feet and a |] 
half in diameter, worked bya iron chain in tour 


tiers, —— round an iron dram of 18 feet diameter. 
Fifty-four revolutions per minute can be made. 


MeEerine oy Tux Bisnops.—The London Times of 
the 13th contains a letter from a correspondent, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has an. 


“Texas we will have,”’ exclaims the editor of 
Mississippian: He can have it if he wants it. We 
eippose he knows the rond. Let him travel i: 
as hie likes, as many a rascal hae done 
him.—-Lowisvilis Journal. 
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per ts Beton about a cylinder and cagried under 
the style by the operation of the machinery. To the 
style or pen which makes the mark is.athz hed, ina 
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Now's the time and now’s the hour ' 
Tobe worried, tose’d, and shaken. 


» BDewn-—down—down, derry down— 
Let we take to the road tg 
Amanda, let us quit the town— ; | 
ver 
Life let us chietish. Bollads. 
aight The earth-q@akef@are by no means a sect. 
yes They have appeared.at various times in England, 
tele- and ip 1750, When they were so tu- 
lepot merous that, according to Herace Walpole, “with- 
ged ip three: days, seven hundfed and thirty coaches 
pera- were counted passing Hi -corner whole 
pial es removing inte the country ‘The same | 
the | Pl writer has preserved several anecdotes of) 
the , and especially records thatthe fe~ 
‘sent male members, to guard inst even a shock. to 


their constitutions, made “earthquake gowns” of 
unt in | 8. Stull tosit up in Right, in the opetvair! 


catia Nor was the alarm altogether unfounded, for the 
earthy-he enys, actually shook twice, at regular ip- 
be. | tervals, so'that fearing the terrestrial ague fit would 
shing- become periodical, the noble wit proposed to treat 
ly re OY of bark... However, there were some 
slight vibrations of the soil, and ther! 
only to have thrown down a platter the shelf 
nite advan over those of 1 when ; 
diction. 
if the has wot exhibited any ex- 
fradrdinaty physical convulsion, its inhabitants 
have presented an. astounding Moral Phenomenon. 
Messrs. Howe bland James, best know whether they 
have vended or been asked for iary warm fe- 
bricé—the court milliner alone ean tell if she hes 
made wp any new-fashioned rebes de nul, d la 


or adapted to a noctural fete 
cham he Coaches, public and private, 
whic have passed Hyde- Corner “ have not, 
perhaps, been counted, but it is notorious that the 
railway carriages have been crammed with passen- 
gers, and the Gravesend steamers were almost 
swamped by the influx of rabid Earth-quekers, all 
rushing, sauve gui péut! from the most ridiculous 
bugbear ever lické@ into shape by the vulgar 
tongue. Nor yet was the * Mavement party” com- 
posed exclusively of the lower classes ; but .com- 
prised hundreds of respectable Londoners, who 
never halted till they hed the Lord 
Mayor’s jurisdiction,.a flight unwerthy even of 
Cockneyism, which implies, at least, & at- 
fachment te London, and an unshaken 
in the stability of St. Paul's : | 
The Irish, indeed, the poor blundering, bull 
making Irish, had some excise fortheir panic. 
cathe froma prophet of their own | 


The b 
religion, pealed to some of | 
They some 


prejudices. had,. 
precursory agitation pot perceptible to-us | 
whilst'the ebuild of the ruined: tity promised | 
famous job for the Hibernian bricklayers and hod- | 
men. Nay, after all, they only exhibited a truly 
national aptitude to become April foels in March. 
But for: British back-bone Protestants, who have 
shouted No and burnt Fauxes, to 
adopt a Roman Catheli¢e legend—for free and im. 
dependent householders, who would not move on | 
for a live , te wove off, bag and 


| at the dictum of a yery dead mohk+—who can doubt, | 


1 be very productive? 


after such a.spectacle,that a Nincom Tax would 


ric Sone for a mode than the re- To Mr. Benjamin Hockin. 

turn of a party of Earth-quakers to the metropo- sa Barbican. | 

very metropolis which was to have been Dear Ben, 

Robbins would say, in one lot— About this here heal Accorging to ad- 
at dev c 


vice I rit to Addams who have bean to forin Parts; 
and partickly sow Amerikey, witch is a shock 
country, and es to watss dun by the Natives ia the 
like case, and he say they all, ran out of» the 
Howses, and fall down on theirnees and beat their 
brests like mad, aud cross theirealves and ¢alf out 


| ity which credelity had lately paint- 
ed as lying prostrate on its corporation ! | 

in the meantime, great Juck enables me to illus- 
trate the great earthquekepf 1842, by afew letters, 
obtained, no matter how, ar at vehat expense,» It 
is to be regretted that typewan give no imitation of 


¢ suffice if ‘that one of the notes to the Virgin, and all the popish Saints. Witch 
actually Booked by well-known collect- |] in course with us Christians is Gutof the question) 
, a3 a genuine autograph of St. Vitus. _» |} s0 there we are agin ata non plash—and our minds] 
perfectly miserable for w iit of making up. One 
fe | town country, mogt wi wasno wheres 
‘Course yon ax opinions, theres six of one a al 
ave awful visitation duzzen of the tother—for I make pint of xtract- 
As to¥ myself, business and duties customers sentiments prop con, and its 


ag ni ati ascanhe. Oné books the thing to, cum 
off as shure as the Darby or Hoax, while another 
it till the Dav of Judgment.’ And then 


will fortid auf leaving London, but Robert and 


albfrish howling, quittfdredful, ‘and belabber 
affectionately,” their own buzzintiis crossing themselves 
Manginey over as if itsaved the Good Friday bunns from be- 
in So there we ate agin 
| ( The Answer.) dious. As for Pawley he wont 


stratuses ; may serve well enufl to 
chaff about at Mekanical Innstitusbuns but he 


turned it -turvy. 


wont!gatimon mé that theres anny sich remedy 

As such, would rather #ay—keep Robert and |] for a Hearth Quack, asa basun of chork—no nor 
James in town, and send medown the Earthquake. |} basun of gruel nayther. 

Well what next. Why Podmore swares wen he 

the Athenium Club as iffhe ment to drop in -per- 

Staley & Co. vided he didit piteh if to the Unitid Servis. So 

Uemen, sum misgivins croakins, says you, not 

As a retired tradesman of London to rural life, | withou€‘caws wen six fammilis in our street ‘has 


but unremittingly devoted to the metropolis and its 


ir off alreddy and three more packin up im Cass. 
public am deeply solicitous to learn, on Besides witch "Radley the Bilder | have off 
Saar, authority, if the. alarming state- wurk at his new housie for fear of their gettin 


depression the 
house, St. Pauls, and other fabrics, stands on the 
nidentable basis of fact.’ An‘early will 


floored and missis Sims have declined her bagril of 
tabel beer tilk arter the shakin. Wen things cum 


to sich ts they look serus. But supose in the 

sone Your very like Gabbine says it all a errer and no. mis- 

STORES. take—wat r set spooneys we'shall look.— 
barber tells me the So there we-are agin. The Books. itap- | 
ment has, Begn, dope at Lioyda. » HH pear on reading the great Ti catstrophy were | 
: ( The Answer.) 1}| attendid by an tncomimon rush of the See on the | 
dry d and they do say from Brighton haw 
In réply.to your favour of théi4th instant, I beg | || the Breakers have reached as faras igney’s Bank. | 


That’s in faver agin ofthe world losin its ballance. 


to subjoin for your guidance»the following. quota- 

tions Rom a supplemenit to thi¥ day's Price Cur- Howeomever I have twice had the abutters up, and 

rent wonce as fur as the hos in the Shay cart for 
“ Mancn ‘Earthquake’—nothing stir- move off, but ‘was stopt by the Maid and Prentis 


ting. Strong .Carracas Shocks ially inquired 
for, but no arrivals. Lisbons ditte. A small Jot 
of slight Chichesters in bond have been brought 
forward, but obtained no offers, Houses continoe 
firm, and the holders are not inclined to part with 
them. . In.Cdlumbus aid no alteration — 
as before. keep u arti- } 
generally not so flat-as anticipated spec- 

am, sir, for Staley 

‘Your most obedient servant, 

Srucury. 


both axin a hole holliday for the sixtenth and in 
sich a stile ag Convinced.if I didnt grant they wood 
take french leaves:~ And then who-is to the 
| house and Shop.net.to Rame two bills as cum dg 
on the verryday and made payable on the premmi- 
ses. Wherebdy if I dont go to pmash. in boddy I 
must in‘biswis. “So there weare agin. In the im 
terium thefes my wile:who keeps w be- 
tween ‘and fears like the pendulum of a 
Datch Clock end moreable tp cum to a conely 
dion.’ inclines thdst to faver the dark side 
of the Picter state of Purgatory 
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Dam someboddy wit 


dant eat her wittals and hear#rumblins and hak 
sich tremblins she dont know the hearth’s egifatins 
from her own. besides, as ia rec- 
koned by her a verry sign, becos why therer 
hearthquack in Robbinson Cruse who describe die 
motion to have made his as anny 
oné wid tast at See. Wellin fldtters 
‘grivetes mine till between our Selves I’m reddy 
bolt out of house and home like a Rabbit and 
apd siuat ih the open Fields. And wats to'end a! 
this suspense. ybe a false alarm—anhd maybe 
hall to hattams indoors or else runnin put ima gap- 
ig nabethood and swallerd up ida eratk? Where- 
py ite my privit opinion we shall end by removing 
id time ike the Rats from a fallin house even if we 
have all to make ekift with a bed in the gardin, but 


witch is to an everlasting sleep in the 
great shakedown that nater is preparing. Thatsto 
say if the profesy keeps its word—for if it dont we 
are better in our own beds than fleaing elsewhere. 
And praps ketch our deths besides. Witch reminds 
ine our ical Doctor wonthear of hearthquack: 
eryand gays theres no simtoms of erupshan. So 
: We are agin. But St. Pauls, all Saint 
Anite be sure as Pat Hoa- 
mgeh says of the [rish, ant we sevin fifth of us hod 
cattiers and bricklairs, and do you think as we'd 
leave the same, if we didnt expect more brick and 
bildin materials then we can carry on our heds and 
sholders. Witch sartinly wood strongly are to 
the -pint, if so be there being Roman Cathliks 
didat religasly bind oné watever they beleave, to 
beleave quite the reverse. And talking of religion, 
if One listened to ‘it like a Cristian, instid of dis- 
pondin it wood praps say trust im, Providence and 
shote up the promis. And witeh may be the pi- 
usest and cheapest plan arter all. But bisnie in- 
terrups— 

Its the Gibbeneés maior an Am. Ivé pumpt 
out on her that the fammily is goin to. Windser 
for Change of air. And Widder Straddin is goin 
teRichmond for change of Scene. Yes as mach 
me Dam goin to the Lands end for change of a 
shilling. And now I think on it there were a sus- 
pishus mark this morning on the Public House 
paper, namely Edgingtong advertisement about 

ents. Soarter all the Open Air course of con- 
duct—but annother cum in— 

Poor Mrs. Hobson, in the same perplext state 
aa Wo To be sure as she say a slite shock as 

nt chip a brass or iron man would shatter a 

chaney woman all to smash. But wats the use of 
her cummin toe me to be advized wen I carat ad- 
vize myself? Howsomever a word or two from 
you Ben wood go fur to convict me—Only beggin 
ht to consides that Self Presevashuin is the fust 

w of Natery andthe more binding as its.a law a 
man is allowd to take into his own ogee As 8 
crisus answer will releave the 


~ Your loving Brother, 
James Hocuns. 
P.S. Since riting the abuv the-Reveread Mis- 
ter Crumpler, as my wife sits under, have dropt in 
and confirmed the wust. He say its a Jugment on 
the Citty and by way of Cobberrohberation has 
Hamed several partis in our naborhdod as is to be 
That settles 


inguiphed. us, and in course will ex- 
cnuse cuttin short. 
Td Mrs. * * * * 
| if | No. 9, —— Street. 


Madam, | 
It may seem stoopiag to take up a d cor- 
respondence, but considering 
@ught to bury all animosities, and enjoying the 
prospect of an eternal separation, Christian charity 
induces to say lam agreeable on my part for the 
breach between us to be repaired by a shaking of 


a sword hanging over his 
head bya single hare. Asa nateral Consekene 


= 


( Answer.) 
I truet -heve oe much my heres Missus bel 90 
neighbors—praps more—and hope ave too 
much true religion to believe in judicious astrotio- 


In haste. 


Mary Sawxma, 
Poscrip. Wile I wae up in the drawim room 


The 
quakee was remarkable for iring breaches. report ‘from of the Miner Cannons 
When every thing else shakes, I will shake 
hands, bat not 
Tam, Madam, To Sir W. Flimsey; Bart., & Co. 
Nev. I beg respectfully to inform you that placing im. of the 
2: Fisher's Pisice, Keitebrid come due on the 16th instant, | have felt it. my du. 


ty to cash toa place 
_ Dear Becky, ... of security. “It ie my intention, however, to 
If so be when you cum to Number 9 on Sunday 
Me not thane bio Ris’ sot-the | ost. after, 
Surpintine but the Ext - John the same pour 
as ever but Ive allmostgivmeself Warnin without |B restore it. | 
the Munths notis. Last nitethere cum a ring at , | 
the Bel, 9 regular chevy and Neboddy there.— 
Copk sed a funaway Lark but Tmo better. And 
John says Medicle Stedints but | sayShox. How- 
sumever if the bel ring agen of iteown Hed I’m 
off quake or no quake to my muther at Srewsberry 
One may trust to drunken yung gentilmen 
too and misstake a rumbel at the Anti Pods 
for skrewin off the nocker: No, ne. Soas T sed 
afore another ring will be a nint to fly tho one 
thing ie ockard, namely the crissus fiixt for the 16 
= my quarter pot up til the 20. preven hay 
heir no object weu an Objec yurse e ; 
Ospittle. ‘To be shure Misess may complain of be Shay 
Non Plush but wat of that....Seli preservin is the 
of Nater and is wat distinguishes resoning but to become alaffin stock (o our nabers and being 
tnd ninny hammered at like nails. As for the pailer 


; ee at the Crown that’s shut up agin mej}for ever, for 
Mr. Butler ie of my own fretful way of thinkin them quizzical fellets 2s frequents could rost an 


nd quite retchid about the shakin ap of his port Ox whole in the way of banierin: So were Pm 
\ine for he allways callsit hisn and dredful low Hii togpend my evenits except with my wile Lord 
Hart being in his celler. But Cook..choose to There’s misery in prospect at once. 
\ her face the finonomanon: Don’t tell me as for servin in the shop I couldnt feel more 
Ay she of the earth kin—its crust mede ish and shatfaced if] ben found out in 
elite aod dhivvery, Seweve cum to Wurds on short wait and ddultering. Its no odds my cus- 
¢-yubjec and even been warm but its impossible | H¥ tomers houlding their Tungs about it—the more 
y{ wat can one expec ad Mr, Butler says but Con- [BR and witch as silent contempt is wus than even a 
shuns of Nater wen we g0 boring into the Erths littel blaggard cumming as he did just now,.and 


ile witch as all the eurid nose is chock full of axing for a small halfpenny shock. Not ‘that 1 | 
W. 


Dear Benjamin, 
Im my last I broke short throagh sitting off—and 
sow have to inform of our safe Return and the 
Premiasis all sound. The wus luck to have let 


— 


C ibuls ag ketching as Congreves and Luce- grind Sdrce so much as make beleave'pitty. Ite the | 
tu wimmin with their confeundid simperthisin as | 
© says witch driv iron pi a own an ; ld cotched from 
drew them up agin all hy. the stratams in- and ex- 
to Cork skrews with the Ends red hot or “melted pease for nothink. With all respect to the’ sex if | 
off. So much for pryag inte the infurnel regans. it pleas God to let. one see them now and then | 
me inw | 
of me like sparrer in a brick condoling on t 
e Dreams? Only and her sham abram concern for our | 
ast ni rem pt le guperstructer was on . for Pickels and ite lucky. for bot 
my chest ard stomack bot luckly it were ony the “But take an 
the Nite Mare and cold Pork... And in. the da assiduous draft meself for swallering such stuff. | 
time its nothin but takin in visitters canis wit As I shall “if I dont to hard drinkitg 
Poor PrenderCongy witch you'know means Frentch why, I knew I’ve sunk meself in 
Jeave and not a bit too ‘erly if Gorrect that Samt public opianion and indeed feel as if all Lonnon 


Pauls have sunk down (o its Doom. To be. shure tak ight-at me. Many a man have took’ 
I over heerd Master say that even Saint Faith don’t his stick 


in it. Batshe is no rile for Me. Why 
t we Has for my Wife her fust move on. cumming | 
shouldo’t we be overwhelmed ss Mr. Butler says into Bed 


as well as the Herculeans and Pompey Th m shure mained quite insotuble, being more hurt in her 


we deserve for our and pi 
Mind she say then it she had had a Jeg broke by 
Well time will show. But its our daty all the the Herth Tlbs And. witch | realy think could 
same to look arter our savings. John thinks Mis- jot more have upset her. Howsumever there she | 
iy ter Green have the best chance by assenting on the lays almost off her Hed and from wat I kuow: of | | way 
day of his Voxaill baloon bot gud gratious as’ Mis- her cute feelings and temper is likely to never be Pan 
ter Butler says supose the Warld was to anniliate happy agin nor to let anny one else. There's a 
itself wile he wasup inthe Air. One had better lack ‘out—anhd no children of our own to vent 
trust in the most Gggifated Terry Firmer. Wat 
ort of soil is most propperest for the purpus has 
been debatted amang asa good deal One thinks 
mountin tops is safegtand anuther considders we | 
ali tobe ina Mash. Lord nose: The Baker says 
his Master has. inshvred hisself agin the erth | 
uake and got the Globe to kiver him. 


In coursg its’ thoré ‘por: T dares to tell het of the 
nonimous Letter like a Walentine with a picter 
of a Cock and Bull, and that’s only a forerunner, 
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Well, ite our hone falts if thats anny comfort 
which it ant, but all the hevier, like sum loves 
atid tee cakes, for bein home made. 

on it is Ime upset for Life. I 
harnt Brags enuf to remane in Business nor yet 
mace enuf Te retire out on it. Otherwis Ide 
take ig Stanfer and keap dux. My ony 


arnt a strut and obleegd to 
sit in eater bein throwd into sich a 
temlese)pamken. How his Washup Mistrr Bowl- 
bee can sifin Publick I dont know for he was une 
of the verry fust to cut away. Ketch me says he 
astrayin Tho ham a Alderman... 
dont want to be Aldermanbury’d. 

Somuch for Hearth Quaks: The end will bel 
shall turn to a Universal Septic and then I sup 
watever I dont beleave will tthe to pass. Indeed 
of the same mind alteday with Dad- 
ley. the Baker.. Dont 4 nothiug, says he, till 
ut heppen, And not en if it don’t suit to 
give 

Dear » pray rite if you can say anny thing 
consoling under an oeriets bok witch a Stamp in- 


closd. 
| leaving Brother, 
amMers Hocxin. 
P.S. The Reverind Mister Crumpler have jest 
bean, and explained to Me the odds betwixt Old 


, and New stiles, whereby the real. day for the 
Hearth Quack is, still namely Monday 
the 26th Instant. Sothéreweateagin! 
8 

r 


“ret: 


UNSE AWYCK TROUBLES. 
Sept. 1, 1841. 

The mawkish sympathy of Mr. Greely, and of ob- 

scurer philanthropists, volunteered to the Tenants o/ 

the Manor of Rensselaerwyck, is producing its natu- 

ral fruit, ‘The Sheriff of the countv of Albany was 

tarred dnd'feathered by these Orpressed and down- 


trodden brother-men on Sturday last, and his 


heta,and his arms, and his money, were taken from 
Fig nape is Christopher Batterman. 

EeaIeP.5t vo much now to comment on this flagrant 
upon and to invoke the judgment ot 
nion.wpon its abettors, as to state the cir- 
su amances of the transaction, in order to present fhe 
rare'pectacie, in these days, of a public officer dis- 
charging his duy honestly and boldly,—even in the 
fate of death. The official conduct of Mr. Batter- 
man is in striking contrast to the poltroonery and 
corruption of the Sheriffof an adjoining county—and 
the unkindest wish that any one can express for the 
latter is, that he may at some day fully realaze this 
contrast. 

The Sheriff went out to serve declarations On the 
Manor at the suit of Mr. VanRensselaer, and of oth- 
ers, and also to make levies under two or threé writs. 
Three special deputies went with him, selected asreso- 
lute fellows. All were armed withrevolving pistols 
Twerifles were in tle bottom of thewagon. Fourmiles 
beyond Rensselaerville, a large party of disguised 


Dg men, On horseback and on foot, armed with~ rifles, 
re- muskets and pistols, were diseovered drawn up 
ver | across the highway. The Sheriff drove up to them 
by and ordered them to open and lethim pass. A mai 


seized his horses by the bridies. The Sheriff jumped 


she | | out of the wagon to persuade the Indians to make 
of | way forhim. He did this to avoid the destruction of 
bi | haman life,and to throw the responsibility of the colli- 


) son, if any should take place, upon the tenants. As he 
| Came near to their line, he noticed a quiet movement! 
indicating an intentionto capturehum. He instantly 
thrust his hand into his back coat pocktt, to pull out 
a pistol. Ithung tor an instant, canght in the linings 
and before he could draw it, he was fastened on 
to by as many m@h as could touch him at once.— 


y Alter a briet struggle he was carried to the ground. 
Five men sat on him, hterally. Pistols and rifles 
were held to ns head, and he was ordered to give up | 
| his papers. He said he would notdo it. He was 
searched, his pockets were cut off, and every thing 
he had about him was taken. He was not passive 
in the meantime, but gave free vent to the resent- 


ment that this gross outrage upon “his person ‘and 


| rate oe utmost—he was lifted up—he clung to 
the edge of the box with his hands and his cheek— 
ene of his deputies unloosed his fingers, and while 
the others dragged upon the collar of ns coat, the 
Indians shoved from behind. He was a last rolled 


character, and the inequality of numbers, would nat- 
urally excite in a proud and brave man. He strug- 
| gled too with his arms and feet to tear a mask from 
| some face so that he could identify it afterwards.— 


— 


a But each word and every struggle cost him a kick or 


j}ablow. He was told that if he did not promise that 
| he would never agam serve process for Mr. Van 
| Reasselaer, he should beshot. He swore he would 
die before he would make the promise, and defied 
the Indian Who held the pistoi to his head to fire.— 
They threatened to strip him to the skin, and tar and 
feather him. He told them to do it as quick as they 
pleased. His arms were then tied behind his back 
with a rope, and he was let up—four keeping hold of 
him. What did he now see of hw deputies — 
One stood eating a cucumber with an Indian — 
another was drinking water from a bucket which he 
held up to his mouth, and the third was telling every 
imaginable lie to prove that he did not-belong to the 
Sherifi’e party... The bueket was now 
astonished Sherti. He said he would not with} 


a crowd of fellows, nor would 


the bucket to overturn it, It was now proposed to 
tar end feather the deputies. They hed,and begged, 
and promised all things, to escape this honor. A 
procession was formed, and after marching about a 
short distance, the Indians made a ring into which 
the deputies walked voluntarily. The Sheriff was 
dragged into it. ‘Tar and feathers were then put on 
his clothes,, His pantaloons weré turned up and his 
| ankles were tarred, and feathers sprinkled over, and 
tar was poured into one of his shoes. The depaties 
were then ordered to jump up and down so magy 
trmeés, and as they jumped up to wave their hats and 
cry “Down with the Rent!’ ‘hey did eo with « 
mice precision. A disgmeed justice of the peace 
then administered an oath to each of them, that the; 
would never while they lived accompany the sherifi 
to Serve process, upon atenant. ‘The sheriff here 
| umplored the Indians to give the wagons and horses 
to his deputies and let them return to Albany—he 
wanted them Out of his sight—he was ashamed of 
them and loathed them, and said that whatever be- 
came of him he did not want thuse men any longer 
about him. This was refused and he was told tha, 
he must take the oath. He answered that he had a)- 
ready taken an oath to do the duties of his office and 
he would die before he would violate 1t. 

Here was a di'‘emma. The Indians must shoot 
this man or let him go; atter deliberation they 
concluded to let him go. But now to their surprise 
he refused to go. He said he would not ride in the 
company of cowards and scoundrels, and that he had 
come out to make a levy on the property of a ten- 
ant, (naming him) and though his writ had been 
stolen, yet he wouldgo tothe man’s house, and tell 
him that an execution had been issued against his 

| property—and he would proceed to make. a levy.— 
| The Indians said they would hang him if he wnder- 
| took to go. The Sheriff replied that they would 
| have to hang” him if they prevented his going. 

The obdurate courage of the man becamé perplex- 
| ing. They consulted anew, and after.a while deter 
| mined to make the Deputies carry him back to Al- 
| bany. Theysentto catch the horses which had 
| been unhitehed from the wagon, harnessed up, and 
| then informed the deputies that they would avoid 

tar and feathers only by taking the Sheriff tied as he 
_wasto Albany. They promisedto do it. One of 
them approached to take him to the wagon; but 


ered. #o the | 


hé touch water 
his cowardly deputy had drank of—and he kicked at } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


the expression ° 
new indignity, was so ternble that he 
to the crowd. The deputies were made to get into 


it, 
miles from there it stopped, 
the Sheriff’s arms was cut. ~- 


three in number. 
ped in impenetrable disgw was lonely~« 
the man was alone—epery thing favored the com- J 
mission of a murder.” But in these 
cumstances the Sheriff was true 
his 0 t th 
gations of his trust, and he sustained the dignity that# 
belongs to an honest, and a brave man. I feel ‘pro 
found respect for him, and in the mortification he 
feels at the diagrace the law 
son, and ai the 
| t, can derive 
he has won the admiration of ever) 
generous spirit in the county of Albany,—and not 
there only, but wherever respect will be felt for the 


man who, m | 
tions of party polities—of pecunta 


is eyes, Infiamed at this 
went back in- 


The Sheriff was shoved towards it, re- 


and the rope that bound 


The Indians were counted twice and were sixiy*™ 
All were armed—all were Wrap 


himeelt and 
nt the obli- 


He forgot not for a 


has sustained in his per 
of the men he had hnmsel 
consolation from knowing 


rmits neither cousidera- 
these days, pe 
of his to deter 
his official duty. 
WATERVLIET. 


yersonal popularity, or the safet 
im from the strict d 
> Cc. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


or the Mercury. 

MANOR OF RENSSELAERWYCK. 
Gent»:—In an editorial arncle in the Trnbuse off 
ug. 27, headed Manor of Ren rwyck,’ 
Gree 
in what we would ‘suggest practical 
this—that the Van. Rensselaers *hicq dismiss all 
their lawyers and shy gts, and jet go right oul 
among the tenants with open hawds and generous 
hearts, saying to each, ‘ My friends! we ate the le- 
‘gal owner of these lands; afe aét. Yot feéd 
‘them to use and cultivate—wedo not. We cannot 
‘give you our title if we would, for it comes to us 
‘charged witha heavy debt, which we must pay. 
‘Now you owe so much back-rent; your anbuagl 
‘rent is so much more, of which the present valde 
‘is so much. You cannot bay us out and pay to- 
‘day ; but how mach are you tetdling to give for 4 
‘tall deed of your farm !—the purchase money to be 
‘ charged upon it as a mortgage, payable ih a atated 
‘term of years. We come to you as file then to & 


‘true man; be just to us and we willbe generous'ta 
ou,’ 
Mr. Stephen Van Renaselaer hes spok Wn to his ten- 


amis substantially in these very words, Rvery tan 
in the county of Albany knows that le wee 
18 willing to sell every ich of leased | that he 
owns—and that he has had for vears, a fixed price 
per acre, at which he was not but 
tous to release every acre of the West Manor trom 
the covenants Contained in the leases. It is moiori- 
ous that the tenants are “‘provided with an opportu- 
miy of disencumbering their farms and becoming 
treeholders,” which Mr. Greeley says aré Hot. 
This knowledge was accesmble to Mt. Greeley pe- 
euliarly. Ag the of a public he 


nad Hieans of information upon 
the entire subject of theee difficulties. They Rave 
been discussed in the legislature of our State at two 
different sessions. They have been referred tor ex- 
amiration end report to a committee of the Assem- 
bly, composed of very able and fait men, seletted 
from each of the great political partiies—and the Re 
rt of that has been printed. 
ey, however, undertakes to state the case between 
the tenants and the Mesers. Van Rensselaer; without 
knowing anything about it. I appeal to you, sits, if 
he is not wholly incompetent to state the rights or 
the duties ot either ithe be at ali. fity at 
this juncture, to teach the public the Merits of thig] 


controversy. 

Stephen Van Re er has done his “duty” to 
ui8 Tenants, a8 Mr. Greeley preseribes. at. Bat is 
The “lawyers and 


this what. the stenants want? 
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are dismissed, and Sir. Van 


| “with @pen hands and a generous heart,” stends 


among his tenants and says, “my frends | offer-you, 
at Mr. Greeley’s suggestion, what I have been offer- 
ing of my own motion for yearspast”—Mr. Greeley 
ought to be astonished if the temants nefuse to ac- 
cept this proposition, What then should be his emo- 
tions if he heard their “Discharge our 
debts tor back-ren.. and release to us the land.” Is 
not thie their claun? They say that Mr. Van Rens- 
selaery has no title to the land; they refase to pay 
reat for the use of it; thew , olate all the covenants 
of the leases they occupy, and act as if 
the relation of lagfford &nd tenant was long, ago an- 
nulied. They rege the sheriffas a foe, warring 
under color of thé ew agamst their unqaestionabie 
rights, and they fite upon him with rifes, tar and 
feather his deputies, and shoot hishorses., The very 
tavern-keepers who harbor an officer, become vic- 
tims to this conspiracy, and are compelled to. vacate 
the house from which custom has been all with- 
drawn, and where every implement ot agriculture, 
and every article of personal property, casually ¢&po- 
sed in the night tnme, is destroyed. 

I say that the disaffected portion of the-tenants aifn 
at nothing else, than to possege their lands discharg- 
ed of rent, by the act of the landlord, or to weary 
him and his successors of an expensive and fruifless 
effort to get what is due to them,—to make them 
hopeless of ever collecting the rents, and thus to 
compel them to abandon their property. 

For the accomplishment of this scheme they rely 
upon the neutrality and cowardice of politecal parti- 
zans in office—upon the sympathy which they will 
excite in other parts of the State—upon the corrupti- 
bility or the fears of the Shenff of the county, w 
ever he may be—upcn the virtual nullity of the judg- 
that may be obtained under 
which personai property cannot be sold forwant of 
bidders, and real pro rty cannot find bona fide pur- 
chasers, who would dare to take possession wher 
they got deed,—and fighting inch by in 
courts of law the demands made upon them, and im 

ding the legal collection of the rents by all the de- 
ays and impediments known to the profession — 
Armed men, mounted and wearing masks,traverse 
the Manor. The oy tenants are compelled to 
withhold their rents, by threats ot firing their houses,| 
or poisoning their stock. Courts of justice even, 
are made instruments of annoyance to the landlord; 
and the jury which 1s elsewhere considered the sale- 
guard of civil right, is here confidently invoked to 
aid in the accomplishment of the enormous wrong 
wainst the rights of property, that is now in progress 
in the Weart of the State-of New York. A judgment 
has recently been rendered net the proprietor ot 
the East Manor for money lent, on the prcof that! 
whilst crossing the Hudson in a ferry boat, he told’ 
the Plainuff that he was rather short of money and! 
would like to borrow ten dollars, if he could spare | 
it! Another judgment has been obtained against! 
him for goods sold, on thé testumony of a man who 
swore that he delivered potatoes to Mrs. Van Regs 
selaer in person at her house, in the absenee of lier 
husband. In beth cases, the witnesses commutted 
perjury. Many suits against this gentleman are now 
pending in Justices Courts on the Manor, in which 
judgments will be rendered agaist him inevitably. 
For what testimony, unless that of false awearere,can 
resist the evidence that will be resorted to on these 
trials. | myself saw an action of trespass tried in the 
Albany Common Pleas between A and B, m which 
ine Defendant proved the title to the locus in guo out 
of the Plamtiff and in himself. The proof was 
pertect—entirely rect. But the defendent’s 
tle was derived from the Patroon, and was ware 
ranted. Upon this the plaintiff gained his case. Bis 
dishonest lawyer spoke brutally to the jury of the 
“feudal aristocrat,” that had his clutches upon alll 
ihe property in the county, and told them to ‘‘diste-4 


imade none the richer. 


rent, the privi of purch 
the premises. 


vhiiet hordiog a session In The 


rioting. 


Litas Te 


ment of worthy families, and in the planting if 
American soil of the agrarianism of Rome—that Mr. 
Greely’s “right” can fitly asserted. One of the 
rloomiest signs_of our tumes, 18 this “‘anu-rent” 
movement in the river counties, and the kindred re- 
oudiatiog of land contracts in the counties of Mad. 
son, Erie and Chautauquée. ‘The evil isnot confined 
o the State of New York... If has appeared in Penn. 
yvivania and other States, afid threatens fearful mis- 
chief to our instituhons and to our character. All 
zsood men and all wise politicians will promptly 
frown it down. 

Mr. Greeley hasfailed in his duty as the conduc- 
tor of an influential paper. The two articles that 
he has written upon this subject will foster this dan- 
rerous spirit, ntw go rife in the Manor of Rensse- 
. He may disclaim such an effect for 
thoee articles, and may call for the sentence, or the 


upon the nights of say 
is wi e 


s either. 


have plenty of time in which to make this payment; 
that not an achon of ejectment has ever been 
rought for any cause of torfeiture of the leases, 


‘xcept non-payment of rent;—that tenants can 
keep all the mines and minerals they‘can find ;— 
that they cell their farms, entire in parcels, 


witkout any restriction from the quarter sale clause; 
—that very many.of the farms in the county have 
been cuf up by such sales, and Mr. Van Rénsaelaer 
hat money is loaned on 
hese farms, as even the published nouces‘of mort- 
pare sales will show,—and, finally, that the 
enants did not go on to these lands before the Van 
Rennsalaers got their utle, but after, and then; mm 


consideration of being permitted to till the soil, 


AGREED to pay a rent. A voluntary contract, a trifling 
asing—the right to quit 
w absurd is the tenants’ appeal for 
ympathy, and how plain is the right of their land- 
ord. WATERVLIET. 


gard the broad seal”’ that covered a patent granted 


by a British monarch! Within a few minutes after | 


zomg out, the jury agreed.on a verdict against the 
letendant, and’on the ground, (as was afterwards 
avowed,) tbat Mr. Van Rensselaer wowld be injured 
by having to pay for the lend which the defendant 
iad lost. ‘There never was a clearer titlethan the 
jefendant made out m_ this case, and there never 
vas a greater fraud upon Justice in a Court of Law, 
han the ren@¥ion of that verdict. 

Mog, the acpomiplishment by the tehavts 
of this nelafions sehume, cannot “he the 


Vined Sir, Gteul-y safe be: in the 
Atancery of Heaven, though uetia the Chanéery, of 
New York.’ If he theirright, he would 
not have advocatéed itpeven before the Chancety of 


Sentiment, unless he hatl appealed to 


For the Merctry. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
I notice in the columms of the public papers the 
mention of accidents at the Falls, which prompts 
me to make a few brief remarks in addition to what 
I said in my letters of the 26th and 27th of July from 
that 
I noticed when there, several visitors were appar- 
ently ambitious of being bold and daring in their ep- 
proach to the verge of Table Rock and other preci- 
pes, and particularly young persens, who were unac- 
customed to a new scene like that of the cataract, 
which absorbed, as it were unawares, their whole 
emotions. Many persens who passed under the rocks 
and between the rocks and sheet of water ou the 
Canada side, were particularin taking a printed cer- 
tificate, duly signed, stating the fact of their having 
been under the falis.- And the surprise is not, that 
serious accidents happea, when the great number of 
Visitors 1s considered ; but the wonder 1s there are 
not more of such occurrences. of 2 
The morning that I was upon table rock, there 
was a great number of persons passing between the 
fissure in the rock, and the precipice which. over- 
hangs the fathorhless gulf bebeath it. This fissure | 
measured the width of, in One place, and found it 
Seven inches wide and extending deep. This rock, 
hetween the fissure and thqprecipice, will doubtless 
ere long give way, and shogid any persons be upon it, 
when this magna, the cogsequences will be awful. 
Table Rock is, often, very wet: and there are sev- 


erat puddies of water and mud upon it, im various 


places, over which plank is laid, [ slipped down ap- 
one of these, and got both m the mud and in the wa- 
ter, and was stm to go tomy lodgingsand change 
a part of my clothes. A young lady met with a sim- 
ilar accident the gamé¢ meérning, and was conse- 
quently obliged to abridge her visit and return to the 
opposite side of the river, where she and her friends 
were stopping, for a Came of clothes. A gentle- 
man who visited ‘the falls from the city of New 


It is only in the suspense of law—in 
—in plunder and bloodshed—in the “mpoverish- f 


apd 


lark, Was UNWISE Crom Tap- 
ide'to Goat Islaatl, and hegiteumstance was nained 
there a9 extraordinary, bagst think, a mark of 


he focRS previpices ere 
he forge frosts and summer raigs, 
andshe wear Tek Fiver, aud aleo..to the 
force of winds preasiég ugon the head of the watty, 
increasing ot depressing its volume both suddegly 
and exten:ively: “it ooves visitors, therefore, to 
be careful, There are Maumerous positions from 
which the falls may bé séen and minutely examined 
without going upon the verge of the precipice on ta- 
ble rock. Lexpresse Qpinion @ jet of hy- 
drogen gas mses from the guif beneath the: horse 
shoe falls, and’ I think @ careful examination will 
prove the accuracy of the suggestion. 

I examined the stra@of the clifis which were ac- 
cessible, very munutely, trom top to bottom, removed 
several of the loose gtomes, and broke some of them 
into pleces, and brought@way several specimens. 

The foundation of theelifiz on a level with low 
water, is, L observed, and green shale. The 
such material wi t facility to a great depth, 
for it 18 not very hart eniil exposed to the air, al- 
thongh very compact. — 

Goat Island I examined minutely. It has a depth 
of loose earth of about twelve feet, (average,) which 
supports its grove and ee, Some of the trees 
in this grove are very large. The loose earth re- 
poses upon @ limestowé rock, contaiming fossils of 
about two hundred feet in depth, and this limestone 
stratum rests upon the red and green shale I have 
mentroned. 

Some ofthis shale has little 
from ite upper surface} which marks the conrse o 
the ebbing tide or the retiring serf, u the surface j 
in which these are imbedded. e same efiect ] 
may be seen upon the sands of the beach on the} 
shores of*the Atlantic, as the tide is lowering, or 
flowing ‘om, in a breaking wave upen the shore, j 
leaving the water to run back gradually to the 
ocean at a lesser depth than the projecting pebble, 
making a current on each side, with a rise een 
and behind the pebbles. 

An iron railing around some portions of the rocks 
at the falle would be a good precaution, and the 
safety of visitors seems to require such a work. 

Accidents which happen at the falls are long remem- 
bered, and/if numerous, will produce am impression 
which wll lessen the number of visiters to this won- 
dro of nature. The loss of human life at euch a 
place, has associations which attach to the place and 
increase with years as travel on, seem to 
mingle with human mind, when, brought in contact 
with the locality, with a.mogt. mysterious force. 
There are ofttimes, emotions. im the humana breast 
when viewing the lecality.of seenes like these which 
are unaccountable, and unexplainable, yet the results 
are often visible. Accidents seem sometimes to be 
contagious, and theimind becomes when 
within their mysterious inflaence. 

I once, ina forest, watéhed for a few moments, a 
striped squirrel crawlingslewly towards the open 
jaws of a hideous rattle sneke, whicif ley stretched 
across the road, in the path my horse was traveling. 
A second thought induced me te cease idly gazing, 
and at once dismounting, | cut a long pole, drove the 
reptile from path, and took in my 
hand without ite attempting to escape ; but it died in 
a few nmiinutes, although not wi ten -feet of the 


serpent. 
eometimes, charm which over-stim- 
ulates the miad, and uces mental intoxication 
and it 1s by no means a rare occurrence :—the fiel 
of battle—the battle ship—the duelist—are all wit- 
negses so strong in this respect, as to leave no doubt 
of euch an j A gad delusion! Death is tll 
approached fn apa , | 
A perio, true jn all in | 
ite priucipies— “Praifence is part o 
valor,” forgotten, or rarely heeded, when re- 
mem 
its grove, and the reverberation 
ofthe thunder of.the cataract, and its rainbow de- 
corations, and the chrysiai waters WDich surround it 
and break in pearly gems beneath its clifis,—isa 
beauteous place fora Cemereny, and should be de- 
voted to such an use. The water of the falls would 
lose nome of its solemn cadence,—the rainbows 
which hatg above the broken waters none of their 
beauteous tints—nor the grove its loveliness, nor the 
scenery ite sublimity and harmony,—by such an ac- 
quisition ; but all would be increased in a two-fold 
ratio. A'tomb mm such a spot wonld speak 
guage to the passer By that would make an impriut 
upon mémory’s tablet awdurable as life. It would be 
in its teaching living préather, speaking a 


sal dialect. 
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\\ine, in either, that provokes a resistance to law bale 
| frauc N 
that such is their re 
udgment of every fair man who 1 
Let me state in opposition to Mr. Greeley’s list of N 
evances, that the tenants can at any time buy off fe 
heir rent for $100 for every 95 of tent paid. and § 
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we’ have an OF & Worn. cown De- 
hich fore the rocks were reached, and at that time’ the] 
in the shorea lower down, is a one, Of Waich | 
For the Mercury, find none of the same species in the Geological Cab- a vastly greater breagetof sur- 

comes “ . inet at Albany, nor in the record of the archives of § ~ Goat Island is no doubt a portion of the main land 
isthe of the Year that multi- British Geoldqioal Society of London; but: I of the East cut off by the present Eastern branch of 
tudes from all parte of the world visit Niagara Falls, § have in the unwritten record, a mark to fix the peri- the Niagara. and the Mastodon which B. speaks.ol 
| have not seen a word ay oilers J them in the news- Bod of its existence, viz., by its companiéns in the rr | y 


papers 60 Tach has already been rock, (which are desoribed,) evidencing acoo- wes vt work, below the Northern cliff 

in lood stains in several places upon the 
At any rate the following are facts ; andif they written history of these falls is mode - Mecoveted se = po 

have cver appeared in the news-papers, they are, to Bpared with that of id Ailantic’shores of rine Paces of rocks; and these were so numerous, that I retraced 


hacknied expression, “none the worse for and when We compare thése falls with the of the 
wear.” 


. isited these rocks, and they said, no. How 
wilderness which enveloped themt, and “that snakes visite 
The rocks of which these falls are composed be- ne an at wilder- 


ness with the habitations which have displaced the this blood came there I could not rig Fone unless 
long to a period of great antiquity mm the earth’s his- 
tory. Below them is only one stratum, in which 


forest trees, we fie@d not wonder, at the strides of Creatures had 
may be traced fossiliferous remains, and this group of 
roc 


| iug bodies upon the 
| of Lake Erie, would increase the width, as 

smay be considered as the most ancient, re- city, two hundred and fifty years ago, was not in be- tise 
which’we have information fing, and the ground it stands upon, was theh ¢liher equal in extent (o the increseed wadih of eating 
only the pyramids but the thickly covered With a dense forest, 
lumerock of which they are Butlt, must be consivered | briny a ta or buned'by the The red and n shale which underieys the falls, 


he sand strata 
, | Rivers are the ote of cataracts differs but little in appearance from t 
rocks found here and in other parts of the State of |] was, when were no rivers. “The 
ew York. drowned the Fivers, and when it subsided, lett the ily. d hills. and oh 
The banks at the Fal below are perpendicu- channels in a far different state from what it found # 
lar, worn through solid limestone. them ; and, besides, there was a period when rivers | page illus- 
has been supposed some that the Falls were began to flow for. the first time upon the surtace ot 
f at Lewiston. “If so their height was proba- our earth. The sacred historian states the fact. that the de began its 
bly double the present height. During the last fort, | the “Lozp Gop had mot caused it to rain upon the There eel rene Come yet visi € in the 
years the Falls have receded one hundred end fifty earth, and there was not a man to till the grownd, but neighborh 
feet. If they grere at (seven miles be- there went up a mist and watered the whole. face of the These are to be found at 0 nondaga 
low,) and have worn off at the same rate, it was ten grownd,” and subsequently he mentions a river |}. of 
thousand years ago. No proof exists that this istrue. which went out of the garden of Eden, and from we each o 
The limestone may have been softer than this is thence it parted into four heads, &c. We need not || “re eh 


ne The limestone rocks im the region of the falls are 
they look for a contradiction of the revealed page, in the || .aturated with petroleum, which was the agglutimat- 


e of nature, nor need we date back the falls of d ud the base; and thus hk 
thougand years to reach and drain off Lake Erie. lagara to a period beyond the first solar morni ing substance, and the = e base; us ke 
The t Lake Erie above the level of the was the commencement time, Any formed a substance 
sea igmve hundred and sixty-five Tet. Tre height ; | 'Ourth in the series of the days of creation ; nor be- It was within a little distance of this cataract, and 
If the river Niagara wére tarise thirty fect, a very || animal lite had not been kindled into ac- 
considerable tract ot country would be inundated. for the flow. human 
It, baw been estimated that the quantity of water } e clouds are the fountains of our rivers, springs i blood. I twice pessed the battle ground, but looked 
that tails over the cataract eyery minute, 1s one jg 224 Wells, and these clouds the offspring of the ae & not at the blood stained soil. It has ne charms but 
and fifty milion eubic One four-hun- must, and when these fail, the rivers, springs that of death—no recollections but these of agon 
dredti part of this may be diverted in other direc- jj ®4 Wells dry up. Vessels arriving from various pla- M and suffering—and its history is marked with the 
tions. ces on the shores of our Southern Continent, report Mf recital of the fact, that two bands of civilized ‘men 
. in digeing a mill race wpon Goat Island a few years | the failure of the rains, and the disappearance of wa- both professing the Christran’s faith,and both in- 
sinee, the tooth of a common Vhio Mastodon was | **T Courses, and these reports are to be found fre- f dulging the Christian’s hope, met in mortal combat 
found 2 few feet below the surface. § quently récorded ia the columns of this journal. and vied with each other in the greatest accomplish- 
e may, I think, reckon these talls to date ment of human woe. E 
Sais back from the termination of the Deluge, and Re 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


bce this limestone formation which they break upon, 
A writer in the columns of the Journal of Com- 


to be the deposit of the earthy matter held in suspen- 
merce, over'the signature of B.. vo min aba sion by the mghcy flood, and which was precipitated 
that but little is said im the newspapers respecting the 


} during the subsidence of the waters; and comparing 
falls, and stich is the fact. The felle | the probable depth of water with that of the Missis- 


| 
rm 
the book of nattre so tull of reading, that fowe Aes | sippi,. which recently left twenty-four inches of de- 


d their mangled and b 
time, nor at its mighty changes upon ard. beneath & °° 
the face of this now populous conatry. Our vet § rocks, and thus left (le stains. 


as things of yesterday, compared with the ancient 


posit in the streets of St. Louis on its retiring, we 
the cataract on a tottr of pléeastire, need not be surprised at the thickness of these 
~ v4 e-time to study it } for the language is written |f} which form the upper strata, nor at the soil abdve 
oe bees ancient pet, atid requires to be decitihered |] them which resulted from the deco.nposition of the 
y the mind ru a dehbetation that the stimiulatin vegetation on snch a suriace. 
tiny ie the Cataract unfits it tot, unless tim rom several localities which | visited, 1 brought 
is piven = exhilirating influence to stibsidé: away specimens of the various strata, and the pro- 
" notice in the game columns, an accoant of (gress of the -cementing or hardening process 1s in | 
: e ee where the young lady fell from on Satur-@ these illustrated. At Syracuse, | cnt from a perpen- | 
ast, and the locality stated brought to my re» dicular excavation in the face of the embankment, 
collection a second which came into my the rock and clay in contact, showing the progress 
“eT oo hammer under that # of the gradual change so distinctly, that he who runs 
very Ci oe was watching with care, aid some may read. I have also chrystals of sulphate of lime 
emotion, the slashing of the broken water beneath fe formed during the momentary progress of water trom 
died up a & 2 depth of three hundred feet to the surface. 
; that a B, io hisremarks, observes, that a rise of 30 feet of 
the waters of Niagara would flood a considerable 
isilor on the plain or ot 4 
| ature has placed a waste upon these waters, and 
in throwme down stones to hear them fall in the # When at a certain height the Gulf of Mexico would 
retreated to a ‘section M become the recipient of the surplus. _It.is but a few 


where the cliffs were Jess vertical. ) ears since many of the city lots . | 
museum thére are two désce , Opposite. the y y y of Chicago ‘were 


; nig, one almost . submerged, and during that period the depth of wat 
dicular,"and the other considerably inclined, Sern was greater upon these falls than at present. o 
filbfrom either would be alike fatal. 


Tne Winter iN Russ: a.—A St. Petersburgh cor- 

ent writes on th: > 23d alt.—‘*The winter has 
been very severe in this Gountry, icularly im the 
south and Transcaucasia,. Ase as the middle of 
December the snow in| he town of Gor reached al- 
most to the roofs of the houses, so that there conid 
be no communication b etween them; and, at a la- 
ter period, all intereour ae between Gori, Sopa, and 
other surrounding place s, became impossible. In the 
circle of Alexandropol two men aad 360 sheep were 
frozen to death in the fi edds ; three Cossacks are mis 
sing, and many persens have thetr hand sand feet fro- 
gen. in the mountains, ef Envan the cold wasat 2 
degiees below zero of } Zeaumur (13 below the same 
point of Fahrenheit), a md cattle were killed by it i 
every part. ‘Thirty dn vers, and all the beasts of bur 


| museum How far the ‘change of the present from the primi- beloning to a «caravan traveling from Ties 
is, Comparatively speaking, Quite a distance { . Mm tive poles of our earth may have ¢ d th “i fis to Nakhilchewan,, were canght ma whith 
ble Rock, say 60 or perhaps leas. rom Tp had consequently the of nitheas wind, and are still buried uoder,. the snow. 


Your correspondent B. remarks that the rock rocks, cannot now be determined, porcan the conse: # 
which occasion the falls, belong to a period of dient quent terestrial expansion from a Change of eatinek | 
sa to the increased or diminished action ef solar*héat 

e have a written record, from which to .corm- fy 2OW be measured. 


neace and reckon forward, an: between that period These rapids are about three-fourths of a mile ton 


pd this, these rocks must have found the: h prec 

ois, r bed. the commencement of the descent, to the ipice 
he fossilé which these rocks contain belong to. an withthe Canadian and the 
early time, but not to a period past the date of the second bank between'the butthe grou reas 


hrst solar morning; for until then, anual life had no woe the ciifts on the Nerthera shore @ Niagara, 
existence on our gidbe. 


Rigitt have been fo and and carned to Ervan 
Sixty camels, horse::, and aases have perished 
Of five horsemen wi .o set out for a_ neighboring 
village, Cwo have bee: 1 found frozen te death, but the 
others could nut be discovered. in a barn of the vil 
lage a shepherd's boy end 500 sheep have been killed 
hy the frost. The qu arantine housesat Redout-Kale | 
and St. Nicholas hav: : been destroyed by a hurricane; | 
at Baktchiserai it pro duced all the effects of an earth- 

onake: at Odessa itr aised the water te the skies like 


e 


i | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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have appe 


= 
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to Write All the trial. the 


won pe 10 
a Wate Altech enew it wnroo led all the houses, 


| following suffice : ‘The traversers manifested no op- 
and af Belzy tore off the iron roof of the Cathedral. 8 | 
Here ar St. Petersbetgh the cold increases. On the pusition to withdraw their threate—on the contrary 


19th it\wae 234-10 Reanmur (21 Fahrenheit) : demanded their pistols from the Mayor, who gave it 
the at 251-10 Re eumur (24) of to them—esaid he was always lenient, and would ty- 
on the 27st it 21 6-10 Reavanur (17 Fahrea- ranize over no Man. Foster took the pistol, and 
hewy."— ves, March 9. took another from his breast, examined to see all 


Pronru ms ov Tur kry.—(Extract from a private J} was properly loaded, and betrayed much wickedness Professor Van Grusselbach of Stockholm, has ve- 
on § and desperation. ry lately brought to a state of perfection the art 
tr nee TE in feed to oda ar, ihe pohey The court having heard the evidence, the Pro- producing a torpor in the whole system, by the ap- 


is net much 


liked, and he has joct-all his influence. + +, | phet made some observations about his clemency— plication of cold of degrees of intensity, proceeding 
favorite and head man, Riza Pachy., is ergs ere adverted to thé threats, and denied ever having been from & lesser to & greater, soamto cause the haman 

all privy to any murders on the island—said he would body to become perfectly torpid, without permanent 

maintain his authority and the law, should it cost injury to ahy organ or tissue of the frame. Ii this 
life, and then fined the traverseré—Spencer, for as- they may remain one hundred or a thousand years, 
and again, after a slee 

Spencer, Dr. Foster and his brother, gone Foster, istence, as fresh and tate as they were when 
ities. Ap- they first sunk into this frigorific slumber. 


to the bone, : wddoes all he can to bother ns. | hear 
that Admiral Walker has received a most glaring in- 
which Sit 8. tal en up indeed, itt 
is reported that all the i sh in the service of the 
Turks have bee:f discharged rather too cavalierly4 
Albanian affairs wte bad ; the Pacha of Iscup hus a 
cordon of 4,000 wi ld devils Kerpimg him in durance, each $100, for resisting the a0 
he ie shat up in the with 1,400 regular troops peas were taker on all the suite. The case is, at 
who-will not fight, f.« Turk won" fight 


savlting his brother, a cripple, in $100; and said 


pulsion of the governo.” ;_ the villages are pillaged ; 
women and girls ravish ed ;—in fact the thea bratal ed on to give evidence before a jury. The verdict : 


excesses. The Turks are 70 make agrand movement is notyet returned. 


mians. 


= 


however overruled this motion. 


Jo Smith. 


Dissensions amone THe Mormons at Navvoo. 
—We have good reasons for placing reliance in the 
details of a letter, the contents of which are hereaf- 
i ter stated, giving an account of an emeute at the 
chief city Nauvoo. The occurrence 
took place on the 26th.—On that day—says the 
writer—a fracas of an alarming and important char- 
acter occurred in Nauvoo, threatening with impend- 
ing destruction the Mormon ment and ével 
tle life of the Prophet hi .. Ft originated under 


trine ie on the imerease. of 
There are about fifty masons and stone-cutters 


off in good style to a adience, of which 
about one were | I was astonished 
to see such an array of beauty in the new Jerusa- 
lem. 


sefeced te become prisoner, alleging thet) Glee has left Nayxoo, | 


All the parties, however, collected round the into this man’s mae, 
sonic Hall, or court-house. Daw Smith, Mayor, being — a 

present ordered the police the people to take When they revel ‘from 
Ing position, and was assi by De. Foster and } Roe 

hig#rother, younger Foster, and also James 

ef ihe.Prophet. Jo Smith put 8, to assist in 

taking him, when the younger Foster took. out a pis- 0°. Another paty, somewhs 
tol, presented it, and said he would shoot the 


r this mannér: 


from on h 


(here are many beautiful girls among them. Joe 


The Prophet got hold of the pistol, and held firmly 
round the britch antil, by the assistance of Rock- 
well, a sevond, the P succeeded in getting 
the pistol from Foster. wDr. and Lasner at this 
time took up stands, and vociferated they would kill 
the Prophet—said he was a villain and an imposter, 
and that he knew it; al 
méritorious act to rid the world a villain, an 18) she Mormons—a respectable number most in- 
imposter-and tyrant. Higby said he would cer- having seceded, under 


" unes—knew mg shed selves: It does not appear that the religious views of 
te land oppo : that the was ihe ahe seceders. have undergone apy 
right Hi longed to his band— Bey profess to believe that 

A ighy). be true prophet; but contend that is now 
had sustained him by money and force: he knew) orm grace, and no longer worthy to remain we 
the Mormon Prophet, Jo Smith, as the author of jead of the Church. Private im 
murders; and it was high time he should die, and he MM the above intelligence in its most espentia’ Heatures. 
would kill him. —Alton Telegraph. 


The Prophet his hand cut and his nervous 
System shook. Finally the authorities succeeded 
mai in bringing up the three traversers before the court. 


=. 


n irk, as dog §| present, undergoing 4 second trial before a Squire led to the subject, by finding a toad enclosed in a 
won't mtn | At \'arna, some thousand Albanians | in the upper part of the city, where the mother, a |@| solid fragment of calcareous rock, ten feet in diame- 
before the town, and demand the ex- I) brotha Spencer, and his two daughters, are eal ter, which, when taken out, showed nnequivocal 
igns of life—but it is sup that the concussion 
the pleadings, when the elder brother fill a tow hours after, ‘Tee pinion of aren 
ya the spring; there is to 4: an army of 60,000 regula pencer, in t ings, e r a few hours after. opinion of Baren Grnithizen, 
| renee on onathu, who: we to a Po tcpee the he objected to his mother’s evidence, on the ground of who is at present Geologist to the King of Sweden, 
of age and forgetfulness, called on his brother's was that it must have been in that situation for at 
daughters, who were present, and whose memories; least seven thousand years—and his calculations 
he assured the court were as bright as their faces were drawn from the differei® layers or strata by 
(and they are undoubtedly handsome ) The court, which it was surrounded. | 


Jé Smith has a number of enemies &nd his in- experiments, and after a pamful and ‘laborious 
e/ by Fama Louis Republican. ey fluence is beginning to decline, but [ think his doc- course of experiments for the last twenty.nine years 
| 
| 


rooms containing his.preparatious, Pre} 
yions to entering we were furnished | 
— rubber to whis 

eyes. is was put on to prevent the temperature 
of the room from being raised the slightest degree 
fad | rom the top by sun's rays, from which the heat 
Scuism aMOnG THE Moanmeons—A Mr. Hokie, was entirely disengaged by ite passage through 
: | ; settled ngar Blue Glass, lowa, where he is aga. | glass, &c_, colored by the oxide of ¢o per, (a late 
was illegal to arrest without a writ from the omy ting a new religion. Four bane alr beén baptized ag op and ery valuable to the Professar.) 

a- 7 are 


hl ma ly one thousand specimens of agimals, One was a 
r | ) Swedish girl, aged, from appearance, about nine- 
teen years—she was cunsigned to the professor by 
order of the Government te experiment upon, hav- 
ing been guilty of murdering her child. With the 
exception of a slight palenesa she appears as if 
asleep, although she has béeen.in.a state of com- 
ag! for two years. intends to resusci- 
tate her in five more years, convince the world 
New New England. of the soundness of his wonderful discovery. 


At this moment I came up, and saw the struggle. Smith will te up to his lips s9 clover.—Leuteville eut of his cabinet inte another room, and although 
Jow nal, Judge 12 it ap to us to be perfeetly dead and rigid as 

marble, by application 

per and brandy, it showed immediate signe of |i 

and was apparently as active as ever it was, in a 

— the assured us it had been 

Morwons.—The last Warsaw. in @ etate of torpor for six years.— Baton 
Sigcal erates tbat Tupt ure had taken place among | Gazeiie. | 


tainly shoot him—at any-rate told him he remem- the guidence of William Law, and set up for them- | American now travelling in Europe. 


> 


Extraordinary Discevery. 


of ages, be awakened to ex- 


attention of the learned Professor was first 


erfect 
be: 
eded it 


appear 


From this hint the Professor to make | 


his life, he at last succeeded in perfecting the 


great discovery. Not less than sixty t rep- 

engaged about the “Temple. It will be the most tiles, shell fish, dc. were experimented on bx fore 

extraordinary building on the American continent. he tried the human subject. The process is not 

We havea lar theatre, got up by the Mormons laid entirely befure the public as yet, but I had the 

themselves. night the play of Pizatro went honor, in company with a friend, of Visiting the 
a Professor 


1 shall give a slight descri ion of owe of the outer 


with an Indiay 
h was attached a mask with glass 


room is shelved all round, and contains near- 


The Professor, to gratify us, took a small stake 


mixture of Cayenne Rep: 
e, 


The above is an extract ofa letter from a young 


ee 
4 
he 
| 
| 
£ 
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daylignt, rearce too 

while he was asleep, and dashed his brains 
1, one blow. ‘He cut away the fleshy parte 
(Greefihili’s) body, and put & in his bag, and 
ten days. ‘ At this time,’ he says, ‘! 


}ve- hang myeelf with my braces—a leather 

t of sar an hour's strangling, I could not do it; so 

was starving, and came to a pool of 

ng where L eat two young oe alive.’ He | Albany Bridge. 

n on jambs raw, among bush-rangers, and The followiit i 

hent length taken by a file of guards, brought of uh = “ the number of 

this Miiiried and acquitted. He was sent again to : oa, plank, scantling, shingles and staves 
ran with Tom Which arrived. at Troy and Albany during the navi- 

and kill , and dried eat part of him gation of the Frie and Champlai 

vhen Wich hewas he Siac plain canals for the year 
first uman body was recently exhumed b the | Arrived 
= en in\ vesse! with guano, at the is- Boards, Plank Seanting.. 169.997 Arrived at 
ame- Ichaboe, which is supposed, from the great 7,122 
vocal which it was found, to have been in that or 
ssion Mion for two or three centuries. It was in a | 204,690 261,012 
th in of preservation—the flesh and finger nails at Albany more 49,322 Fe 
izen, state. .A great number of guano eggs 
eden been found in a perfect state. They had te Pl 
Pres eded in getting down to the rock, on which the To this excess of 49,322 tons there must be ad- 
2 bye” have been formed. ded thé @pantity which arfived at Albany in boats 


that entered the river at Troy, and were towed 
down the river and their freights delivered at Alba- 
ny. The Lomber arriving at Albany is piled on the 
docks and pier, north of the opening made in the 
pier for the accommodation of the ferry boat. that 
runs from the foot of Maiden Lane to the dock of 


Anti- Rent Outrage —Shetim Tarred 
and Papers takem from him. — 
Correspondence of the 

Otsego co., Jan 
Eprrox :-—Sir—Thomas Whittaker, Eeq. de- 


wil 


heriff, of Cherry Valley, O county, start- Ibany : Railroad Com- 
d the Him this place on Monday the 27th for Stockbridge 
gz the Biiurpese of ing declarations on Abraham pany, at which place the proposed bridge is to be 
‘Outen of Murray Ogden, on contract—they hay- vessels therefore arriving intendi 
lay The contract was a fair business transaction, Jambes,, would beve to pam 
: aiaes f Whittaker having served « declaration on which shows beyond a quibble that Albany would be 
Harringtou, jeft for the purpose of serving grester sufferer by the erection of a bridge than 
fing one on J. n, the old’ man. Troy, should its erection a serious i 
er artiving at his house, nearly half a mile imped 
frais the house of his sor, he discdvered the navigation of the river. Allowing each 
Mr. vessel that loads with lumber to take 100 tons, 
re miorm that he e 
a home, and would ptobably be foutid ree (which is believed to be much larger than the ave- 
- et hw son-it-law, residing in Summit, rage freight,) it. would take 493 vessels to carry 
— County, about two miles distant. . | away the 49,322 tons, the excess of lumber received 
asor by Ne a aged thinks it was piweoncerted~ But BM at Albany over that of Troy, to say nothing of the 
n, hav- Bh with “anti-H of boats that enter the river at Troy and 
th the hie did not suppose that he would be resisted —— 
service of papere—and wishing to get per- discharge their cargoes at Ajbany. 
@ervice, betoak himself thither ; but had not Our neighbors, the Trojans, however, affect to be 
- his place of destination when he was en- 
esusci- Mitered ws of men disgdived as Indians very much alarmed, and protest and insist, that if 
: world “ mi br twenty-five ar thirty—who hav. fal the bridge is built, it will result in utter ruin te their 
op is horse, proceeded to seatth for pa-H fair city. I believe no such thing, and they will 
though Gave, | pardon me for say ing, that to my mind, their oppo- 
rigid ae MiMerrington, in cowneil with the Indians, he at-™ sition does not arise fram any apprehension of inju- 
rl a wee serve his papers, but was hindered by @ ry, but from sordid and selfish motives, the hope that 
sinc around him, stopping:the eerviee; de- ML if they can prevent .ne building of a bridge at Alba- 
Rouge n that it had been previously served on him, of Albany witch it now enjoys. . SUSTICL. 
- ting that the Sheriff should receive it again; | “i Fie | 
oung 


being repulsed, threatened a coat ¢& tar and 
The fodians see! were effect- 
, became e nting a pis- 
the head of Mr. 
hould he refuse to accommodate himself to their 
the same time saying that “déad meh 


no tales.’’ 
wing to do his duty as be- 


Whittaker, 
station, was, after being provoked and im- 
id to the last degree, rode ona rail, his head 
pd, and his boots filled and drawn oa, and final- 
int away with the injunctjon that he must never 
within their dominions,” under pain 
he above 


provement on metallic clocks. 


circumstances are substantially true. 
Yours, Bs 


There is a recent invention in Paris of pa- 
per clocks, which is said to be a great im- 


Report of the Belect Committes 


the sub- 
joet of 


tain petitions, praying fot the passage 
as seduction and adultery, beg leav 
to offer the following Report :--~ 

The Committee regatd the subject_ submitted ¢ 
them as vital to the well being of the whole commu 
nity, and yielding in importance lo none that wil 

| ‘one of this Assembly. ‘Th 


of our Government, 
the parity of the public morals. 
has a tendency to deteriorate and lower the standart 
of public virtue, strikes at the root and endange 
the stability of our free imstitutions. . 
The subject has long agitated the public min 
and annually has your table been loaded with pet 
, imploring in the strongest terms, (evincin 
the deep feeling which pervades that virtuous 
estimable class of our citizens from whom they ema- 
nate,) legislative aid to suppress the evils_of which 
they complain. 
Whether the difficulties with which the subject 
to be invested, or some other inexpli- 
induced each a- 


dy leg: 
off all restraint, 
indulgences, which redace 
with the tenants of the stye. 
Of all the fierce and fell passions which afflict fal- 
len humanity, rendering indispensable for the pro- 
tection of society the enactment of penal laws, nome, 
it is believed, can com with lust. it rushes to 
indulgence, reckless of consequences, trampling on 
all lawa, human and divine, prostrating in its mad 
career, like the dire siro¢co of the desert, all that ts 
valued, beautiful, and lovely in the domestic circle ; 
desecrating all that is sacred around the hearth and 
the family altar, sage be in the bosoms of 
parents and friends, rovoking the arm of private 
vengeance, and not terminating in hom- 
icide and murder. 
Its demoralizing influence is 
nifications of society, in its 
consequences, ee it is believed, more suffer- 
ing than any other i ividual cause. Your Com 
mittee humbly conceive that the first duty of the 
Government is to cherish and reward virtue, Pre 
tect the public morals, secure and defend the rights; 
of all, and visit merited and speedy punishment on | 
the head of the guilty ; and that that Government 
which does not achieve thes much for the benefit of 
the- governed, has signally failed of accomplishing 
the object for which it was created. 
The do not feel 
disch the duty assigned them 
to any extended statistics luath 
some vices with whichithe public: are; unhappay 
but too familiar. Some ides, however, may be 
formed of the extent of the evil, from the fact that 
there has been ascertained to be not less that twelve 
thousand public prostitutes in the city of New-York 
alone ; and there is good reason to believe that 
they are to be found pro rata in our populous vills- 
ges along the line of our canals. 
From this data, it may be assumed that the State 


felt through all the 


direct or meidental 


— 


degraded women, migrating, by all | 
veyances, from place to contaminating the 

, and scattering destruction in their 
path. 
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ALONZO G. HOLLISTER. 
(A Shaker of the Old School.) 


ELDRESS CLYMENA MINER. 
(A Shaker of the New School.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SHAKER LITERATURE AND 
WRITINGS PERTAINING TO OHIO. 


I. Introduction. 


The literature of Shakerism is an essential part of the his- 
tory of Ohio. Such publications as the Shakers have circulated 
helped in the development of the character of its advocates. The 
Believers who have resided in Ohio from time to time gave 
their literary efforts to the world, and thus helped to impress | 
the minds of co-believers in other states. The publishing center, 
however, has always been at East Canterbury, N. H., although ; 
the headquarters must be assigned to Mount Lebanon, N. Y. : 
The two specially standard theological works were written and 
first published in the West. The first production made by the 
Shakers was a small pamphlet, written by Joseph Meacham, en- 
titled “A Concise Statement of the Principles of the Only True 
Church of Christ,” “with a letter from James Whittaker,” struck 
from a press at Bennington, Vt., in 1790. This was reprinted 
both at New Gloucester, Me., and.Canterbury, N. H., in 1847 
—a still later reprint in 1900, with an addenda. The first 
: bound volumes were Western productions, and have ever been 


reputed to be works of authority —the one historical and the 
other theological. 


II. Ohio Contributions to Shakerism. 
Union Village.— Shakerism. in the West was exceedingly 
; fortunate in having enrolled as one of its early advocates Rich- 
: ard McNemar, a classical scholar, eloquent and of indefatigable 
| | industry. Though not the originator of the great Kentucky 
Revival, yet he forged to the front and became its principal 
leader. In 1807 he published his “Kentucky Revival,” which 
was the first bound volume by the Shakers. It was written in 
Union Village, O., and printed in Cincinnati. The volume also 
contains a brief account of the entrance of Shakerism among 
the subjects of the revival; the work among the Indians; obser- 
(3) 
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vations on church government and the “last will and testament 
of the Springfield Presbytery,” making in all 143 pages. It was 
reprinted in Cincinnati in 1808,* although the following is at- 


*In this volume was printed an explanatory letter, dated September 
13, 1807, written by Richard McNemar, who sent it to a friend it Mount 
Lebanon, accompanying a copy of the first edition. It is as follows: 
“These few lines will accompany a little book, entitled The Ken- 
tucky Revival, which on account of many singularities, cannot be so well 
understood at a distance from this place. I shall therefore suggest a 
few considerations which may be proper for any who may think this 
“ little history worth their perusal. 
“)“I. The people, for whose information it was written are singular , 
. fron all others on the face of the earth, principally, on account of the 
| very extraordinary and singular work of God, which, of late years, has 
_ been Wrenght among them; by reason of which, so great a diversity of 
. sentiment has sprung up, and such different degrees of light been obtained. 
“Ti, ‘Too great a majority of the subjects of this mighty work 
through the subtility of oe and the influence of prejudice and false 
reports, have shut their eyés against the pure light of the Gospel for 
i which they set out, and were eventually so remarkably prepared, and 
; contrary to all which they had been taught by the spirit of truth, declined 
| any further search for the kingdom, and set to building themselves up 
on what they had received. Therefore, it appeared as though it would 
} be fruitless labor, to go to writing about the Gospel, and opening the way 
of salvation to such, while they conceived that they had already attained 
to that which would answer their purpose. 
“The first labor then, was to go over this old ground and show, 
according to their own sense, what that work had effected. And here 
a foreigner can have but little umderstanding of those debates about 
doctrines, bodily exercises, gifts of the spirit, signs, etc., which are so 
| fresh on the memoriestpf the generalty in this country. 
| 


“III. Many. allusions are made to other writings extant in this 
country, such as The Apology; Stone’s Letters on Atonement, Reply, 
Address to the different religious Societies, Western Calander, etc., 
without which many expressions, figures, and particular modes of rea- 
soning must be wholly obscure. 

“TV. It appears remarkable, that if anything can benefit those 
who have pitched their tents short of Mount Zion, it must be a faithful 
account of their former journey, by one who travelled with them, step 
by step, with a plain investigation of the paths into which they were 
finally led by the adversary of all righteousness. 

“When things are stated just as they took place, from the first rays 
of light that stirred up the people to see the blackness of Antichrist’s 
Kingdom, until the true Gospel and Church of Christ were revealed; it 
then remains for each to judge for himself, whether he is in possession 
of that which cannot be shaken.” 
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tached to the imprint: “Albany: Reprinted. by E. and E. Hos- 
ford.” In the same year (1808) there was a reprint by Phineas 
Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. This reprint uses larger type and swells 
the volume fo 176 pages. In 1837 another edition appeared 
with the imprint of Union Village. To this McNemar prefixed 
the following : 

“Apologetical, Sept. 20th, 1837. The author, now m the 
67th year of his age, would humbly remark that his birth and 
education being in the backwoods of Pennsylvania and Ken- . 
tucky, excluded him from that literary polish so necessary in a 
writer who aims at pleasing the fancy of his readers. As a pub- 
lic minister his labors had been chiefly among a plain people, 
and for several years in the exercises of the Revival and in the 
habit of ex tempore preaching, all of which tended to disqualify 
him for a philosophical, logical or mathematical discussion of 

' those strange facts which he was solicited to detail. 

“However, the Rev. Grant Powers, of New Hampshire, 
admitted that McNemar’s explanation of the work is. as philo- 
sophical and as scriptusal, too, as the opinions of many others 

on the same subject. And however it might be garnished to 
suit the taste of the times, he rather chooses to preserve it in its 
original dress, And that it might be more effectually explained 
by a repetition of the same work with an increase is the Au- 
thor’s most ardent prayer.” 

The final edition, with footnotes added, was published in 
New York in 1846. Notwithstanding these various reprints, the 
book became so scarce that it was reproduced in “The Mani- 
festo,” commencing in the number for January, 1891, and con- 
cluded in the issue for July, 1892. 

In the first issue (1807) the part relating to the Kentucky 
Revival embraces 72 pages; the entrance and progress of Shak- 
erism among the subjects of the revival, 37 pages, and observa- 
tions on church government, 23 pages. This book furnishes the 
best and most reliable account of the Kentucky revival ever given 
to the public. 

The above book, with what McNemar afterwards accom- ¢ 
plished, justly constitutes him to have been the father of Shaker 
literature. Nor is this all, for, while it may not be fully sus- 
ceptible of proof that he was the father of Shaker songs, yet 
in the infancy of music he did more to promote hymnology than 
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any other person. Indeed, he wrote most of the early songs. 
Prior to the advent of Shakerism in the West the Believers had 
no hymns. The words accompanying their music were mere 
gibberish. The Western Shakers experienced the power of 
lively songs in the Kentucky revival, and at once introduced the 
same element into their new form of worship. The Eastern 
Shakers took kindly to the innovation, and in 1812 appeared 
parts I and II of “Millennial Praises,” largely composed of 
Western hymns. Blank books were made to record new music — 
and new songs, many copies of which are still extant. 

The first, greatest and most authentic theological work of 
the sect, and the one still relied on as clearly setting forth the 
tenets of its faith, is “Christ’s Second Appearing,” the product 


. of the brain of Benjamin Seth Youngs, which was published in 


1808 at Lebanon, Ohio, from the press of John McClean.* In 
many respects this is a remarkable work, and well worthy the ~ 
time of any one devoted to its perusal. It is more than a stand- 
ard work on theology. On its first appearance a copy was sent 
to Thomas Jefferson by its author. In his acknowledgements 


—Jefferson stated that he “had read it carefully three times thréé” 


He further pronounced it to be the best ecclesiastical history 
that had been written, and “that if the principles contained in 


that book were maintained and carried out it would overthrow 
all false rleigions.” 


As this work is an early product of Ohio, and has been 
called the Shakers’ Bible, more than a passing notice will here 
be given. 

Many legends have been told relative to the origin of this 
book, but certain facts have been overlooked, and there is much 
interesting information concerning it that has never been pub- 
lished. These things I have accidentally stumbled upon. I 
have stated that the work is a remarkable one. At the time 
the book was written there were but four postoffices in Warren 
county, and the country was practically a wilderness. There 
were no, libraries to consult save what few books might be in 
the hands of professional men. The sect was a small one, with 
an organized existence of less than two decades. Yet here we 


*John McLean, afterward Justice of Supreme Court of United 
States. 
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| have a 12mo. book of 600 pages treating of the most profound 
questions of theology, embracing an ecclesiastical history and 
blocking out a new theological system. On the other hand, 
Youngs was thoroughly capable for the task. He had been a 
Shaker since 1794; thoroughly schooled in its doctrines; a lead- 
ing missionary, and a mind of a theological turn. Besides all 
this, there resided at Union Village both Richard McNemar and 
Matthew Houston, who were Latin, Greek and Hebrew scholars. 
What assistance he received from them the documents are silent. 
We are informed by Haskett (Shakerism Unmasked, p. 127), 
formerly a Shaker, that the book owes its origin “to the talents 
and education of McNemar and Worley, and this assertion is 
regarded as truth in the Society.” The book itself states it is 
.“‘published in Union. By order of the Ministry,” and appears 
under the sanction of David Darrow, John Meacham and Ben- 
jamin S. Youngs. The book was commenced at Union Village, 
in the north garret room of the new frame building, by Youngs 
on July 7, 1806, as stated by himself. In a letter, dated Dec. 12, 
1807, written by David Darrow to the Mount Lebanon Ministry, 
we find the following: “The first piece of writing for the pub- 
lication of our faith was begun the Ist day of July, 1806, & 
sent to New Lebanon the 18th of August following. The writ- | 
ing was then left till the oth of Dec. From that time was ¢ 
continued by spell till the roth of March, 1807. At that time 

it was again laid aside till the 8th of Aug. From the 8th of 

Aug. tall the present Benjamin has been closely confined to 

writing, without intermission of scarcely a day.” 


The composition of the book was completed on Sunday, 
April 10, 1808. It was currently reported that, in 1842, at 
Mount Lebanon, that Youngs weighed but 98 pounds on the Vf 
completion of the book. wt 

On March 4, 1808, the “Western Star” (then owned and 
controlled by John McLean) first gave .public notice of the 
book ; but the printer did not begin his task until June 15th. On 
December 31st bound copies were ready for delivery. Unfortu- 
nately, through the inattention of the book-binder a great part 
remained in sheets for several years, till finally one fold became 
missing. With this deficiency the book was finished by another 
hand. The edition was small. It was well accepted, because it 
contained the sum and substance of all that pertained to the 
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faith and practice of the Shaker Church. Copies of this edition 
are very difficult to obtain. After much persistent effort I se- 
cured three copies, and afterwards found another in the garret 
| of an abandoned church building. The second edition is less 
| difficult to obtain. 

: The “second edition, corrected and improved,” also a 12mo., 
was published in Albany, N. Y., in 1810. It contains 622 pages, 
and appears as having been “corrected and improved by the au- 
| : | thors,” and “done near Lebanon, in the Miami Country, and State 


of Ohio, 29th of Nov., 1809.” From the third edition we learn 
: that the Mount Lebanon Society made preparations for the sec- 
| ond edition. “Accordingly, a copy was forwarded to Brother 
Seth Y. Wells, as principal editor, with suitable corrections and 
improvements, by the authors.” This would imply that some 
one at Union Village was consulted in the preparation of the 
first edition. From what is known of the third edition it is but 
natural to suspect the counsel was Richard McNemar. The 
changes made for the second edition are thus stated in the ad- 
vertisement: “Where any words or sentences were discovered 
that appeared not to convey a clear understanding of the sense, 
or likely to mislead the reader's mind from the true meaning 
of the subject, they have either been struck out or others added, 
in order to render the sense more clear, plain and familiar to 
the understanding of common capacities. Some verses, not 
essentially connected with the main subject, have been placed in 
| the form of Notes at the bottom of the pages; a few of less im- 
i portance have been excluded, and a number of new Notes added. 
| Some of the long chapters, for the sake of convenience, have 
. been divided ;” but “the true sense and order of the original is, 
7 throughout, preserved entire.” The type is also of a larger size. 
There were between two and three thousand copies published. 
The “third edition, corrected and improved,” bears the im- 
print of “Union Village (Ohio), B. Fisher and A. Burnett, 
printers, 1823.” This is also. a 12mo. of 576 pages. Prepara- 
tions for printing the work at Union Village were duly made. 
During the month of May, 1823, it was resolved to print a new 
edition. For this purpose a press and types were procured in 
Cincinnati, and arrived on the 22nd of the same month. Andrew 
Burnett, a printer living in the Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, Society, 
arrived on the 21st, and remained to help on the book. Andrew 
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C. Houston also was deputed to assist. On Oct. 21st Andrew 
Burnett returned home with “a quantity of the printed Testi- 
“monies.” The South Union Records for Oct. 4, 1823, has this 
notice: “Elder Benjamin, now at Union Village, engaged with 
Richard McNemar in revising and correcting the Testimony of 
Christ’s Second Appearing, about to have the work reprinted.” 
It is thus seen that the third edition was the joint labor of 
Youngs and McNemar. At this time there were several able 
men among the young believers who coveted the distinction of 
‘bringing out the new edition, and they wrote articles for inser- 
tion; but David Darrow was not disposed to interfere with his 
editors. McNemar gave his. whole time to the work, and, as 
he was anxious to complete the task during the lifetime of Dar- 
row, he was at the printing office by 4 a. m., and did not leave 
‘until it was too dark to see. During this time he would eat.a 
cold breakfast set on the table the night before, and on his return 
‘would go to the kitchen, eat a piece of pie, or bread, drink a cup 
‘of milk and thence to bed. This edition was limited to 3,000 
‘copies. The changes may thus be noted: In all quotations from 
the Scriptures the supplied words, by the translators, are placed 
in Italics, and in some cases the marginal readings are preferred ; 
changes in the construction of words and sentences — the Bib- 
lical diction being adopted ; explanations in margins, a few sen- 
tences added and others transposed, and the most important var- 
jations are given in an index at the close. The poems were com- 
‘posed by McNemar. 

The fourth edition, an octavo of 631 pages, was published 
‘at Albany, N. Y., in 1856, containing about a third more matter 
than any of the previous editions. This was the joint labor of 
Youngs and Calvin Green, who completed their labors in March, 
1855. It was the object to fill out the historical part and thus 
‘make it more complete in that department. Youngs passed 
away before the book was printed, and Green survived and cor- 
rected the proofs as it went through the press. I have not in- 
‘stituted a comparison between the first and fourth editions, but 
notice, however, that in the latter, what purports to be the “pref- 
ace to the first edition,” unwarranted liberties have been taken 
with the text. There must have been a large edition published, 
for the various communities are still amply stocked with copies. 
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So far as my information extends the next publication was. 
that of Benjamin S. Youngs, relating to the mob which gathered 
at Union Village on Monday, August 27; 1810, entitled “Trans- 
actions of the Ohio mob, called in the public papers ‘An ex- 
pedition against the Shakers’.” It was written Aug. 31. It is. 
one of the scarce pamphlets. 

Col. James Smith, originally an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, became a subject of the Kentucky revival and then a 
preacher among the New-Lights. For some time he followed 
the Shakers, but finally turned against them. He first published 
“Shakerism developed,” and later “Shakerism detected.” His. 


_ writings had much to do with inciting the mob of 1810. In the 


last named pamphlet he gives the depositions of ten interested. 
characters against the Shakers, among whom were his son, his 
three stepsons, his daughter-in-law and her brother. Of the — 
remaining four, the “Columbian” supposed they “had belonged. 
to the Society, and were driven off by the sobriety, industry and 
regularity of their system.” At Lebanon, Ohio, in 1811, Richard 
McNemar published his “Shakerism detected. Examined and 
confuted. In five propositions.” This was reprinted at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in 1811, and with additions at Watervliet, in 1833. 
I have the last copy, but rlever saw any other. 

During the month of March, 1818, at the “Office of the 
Farmet, Lebanon, Ohio,” the Shakers caused to be printed “An 
address to the State of Ohio, protesting against a certain clause- 
of the militia law enacted by the legislature at their last -session ; 
and showing the inconsistency of military power interfering 
with persons or property consecrated to the pious and benev- 
olent purposes of the gospel.” This was the joint production of 
Richard McNemar and Calvin Morrell. It was dated “Union 
Village, March 30, 1818.” I have never seen nor do I recollect. 
of ever hearing of any copy, save the one I own. 

At Cincinnati, in 1819, the Society at Union Village pub- 
lished a 12mo. of 164 pages, entitled “The Other Side of the 
Question.” It is in-three parts. -The first is a reply to the pro- 
ceedings of Eunice Chapman and the legislature of New York 
against the Shakers. The second is a ‘refutation of statements 
made by Mary Dyer. The third, in which we are more particu- 
larly interested, is “an ‘account of the proceedings of Abram 
Van Vleet and his associates against the said United Society of: 
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Union Village, Ohio.” This last embraces 50 pages, and was. 
probably the composition of Richard McNemar, although at- 
tached to the prefatory note are also the names of Calvin Mor- 
rell, Matthew Houston and Samuel Sering. It is dated Union 
Village, Aug. 10, 1819.” At this time Van Vleet, who, with 
one Camron, was conducting at Lebanon the “Western Star,” 
published in pamphlet form a vicious attack on the Shakers. As. 
a part of the substance had been taken from other assaults, the 
Shakers comprehended the whole in their reply. This Van Vleet 
not only conducted the “Western Star,” but was also a justice 
of the peace, and used his office to forward his persecuting spirit. 
I have seen three copies of this book. 

In 1808 Richard McNemar wrote a poem consisting of 150 
lines, entitled “A concise answer to the general inquiry, who 
or what are the Shakers.” It grew out of an application from 
an individual in Georgia requesting information concerning the 
Shakers. It was first published at Union Village in 1823; then 
again in 1825, with a hymn of 44 lines added, composed by 
Samuel Hooser, reprinted in 1825 at Enfield, N. H., with Hoo- 
ser’s hymn retained; again in 1826 at Stockbridge, Mass., with 
Hooser’s hymn and a poetical dialogue of 160 lines “between 
the church and the old gentleman ;” the same at Hartford, Conn., 
in 1835; reprinted at North Union in 1841 and 1844, with Hoo- 
ser’s hymn. Taking this poem for a basis, under the same title- 
it was changed and strung out by Lorenzo D. Grosvenor to 401 
lines, and with Hooser’s and E. H. W.’s “What induced you. 
to join the Shakers?’ was published at South Groton, Mass., 
probably in 1849. : 

In 1829 Richard McNemar published his “Thumb paper 
and Captain Me Big.” One poqn contains 72 lines and the 

Tn the “Star Office, Lebanon, Ohio, 1831,” the Shakers had 
printed the speech of Robert Wickliffe on “The Shakers,’ de- 
livered in the Senate of Kentucky, January, 1831. This speech 
was prepared by Richard McNemar. The various persecutions. 
carried ‘on by the legislature and courts of Kentucky caused the 
Shakers to publish their statements and defense, among which 
were “Investigator, or a defense of the order, government and 
economy” of the Shakers, printed at Lexington, Ky., in 1828, 
“A ‘revision and confirmation of the social compact of the- 
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United Society called Shakers at Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, 1830,” 
-etc., all composed by Richard McNemar. 

In the year 1831 Richard McNemar published at Union 
Village “A review of the most important events relating to 
‘the rise and progress of the United Society of Believers in the 
West.” Among other things is a mortuary list of over 200. I 
never saw but the one copy, although I have seen some fragments 


of others. 
At the “Day-Star” office, Union Village, in 1847, was pub- E> 


lished “Condition of society; and its only hope, in obeying the 
everlasting gospel, as now developing among believers in Christ’s 
second appearing.” It contains 120 pages. It is made up 
-of articles that had been printed in the “Day-Star.” 

As the men wore a uniform dress, it became necessary to 
have a system of designs for cutting out the various articles of 
‘clothing. In 1849 Harvey L. Eads published his “Tailor’s Divi- 
sion System,” illustrated with 18 plates and three additional 
‘plates of diagrams. It is a large unpaged folio, with text ac- 
-companying: the engravings. 

“The Shaker’s answer to a letter from an inquirer,” by 
R. W. Pelham, Union Village, Ohio, 1868,, 23 pages, has fre- . 
‘quently been republished, and is embraced in Giles B. Avery's 
“Sketches of Shakers and Shakerism.” The essay is an answer 
‘to the question, “What would become of the world if all were 
Shakers ?” 

In 1868 Union Village published “Shakers, a correspondence 
‘between Mary F. C. (Carr), of Mt. Holly City, and a Shaker 
Sister, Sarah L. (Lucas), of Union Village, edited by R. W. 
Pelham. This has been three times reprinted. 

Oliver C. Hampton, in 1869, published a small folio tract of 
four pages, entitled “The Balance-Wheel.” He also published, 
without date, his three poems, “Paraphrase,” “Home of the 
“Oracle” and “Religion, Science, Reason.” 

The North Family, in 1880, (?) published “The Gospel 
Grange, an order originating from a visit paid by the Shakers 
‘to the Spiritualists’ camp meeting at Lake Pleasant, (Montagyel 
‘Co., Mass.” 

In 1884, at the “Patriot Print,’ Lebanon, Ohio, was pub- 
‘lished “Shakers. A short treatise on marriage,’ by C. E. 
‘Sears, Mount Morris, N. Y. This is a reprint of an edition 
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published at Rochester, N. Y., in 1867. This is the only Union. 
Village reprint, except that found in “The Other Side. of Ques- 
tion,” which I recall, of an Eastern production. 

“Catalogue of medicinal plants, extracts, essential oils, etc... 
prepared and for sale by the United Society of Shakers at Union 
Village, Ohio.” I have been unable to find a copy. 

At Miamisburg, Ohio, in 1885, Charles Clapp had printed 
“The present truth for the honest enquirer.” It is made up 
of selections from four different writers —the principal article 
being R. Heber Newton’s “The Life in Common.” 

Added to the above it must be recorded that A. M. Bolton’s. 
“Whore of Babylon unmasked; or, a cure for orthodoxy,” ad- 
dressed to Richard Mott, though published in Philadelphia in 
1827, nevertheless was written at Union Village the same year. 

This is all I have been able to ascertain } Concerting books: 
emanating from Union Village. 

North Union had a small printing press, which was used 
to publish tracts and pamphlets. In 1834 the leaflet poem on 


. “Union plums” was published. The origin of this poem arose 


from the sugar plums which the North Union Believers sent to- 
the Shakers at Groveland and Watervleit, to be eaten on Christ- 
mas, 1834. As heretofore noticed,,.McNemar’s “Concise answer” 
was reprinted in 1841 and again in 1844. In 1870 James S. 
Prescott published his pamphlet, “The social evil,” and called 
t “Tract No. 1.” Of the other publications I am uninformed, 
save a poem “To the memory of David Spinning,” containing 
thirty-nine lines, with an introduction by Richard W. Pelham. 
The poem was probably written in 1841, and soon after printed. 

Watervleit— The Shaker Society near Dayton, Ohio, 
known as Watervleit, considering its size, and being practically 
a branch of Union Village, for a short period enjoyed an active 
interest in disseminating Shaker literature. Wherever the hand 
of Richard McNemar was felt literature and the dissemination 


_ of the truth, as he understood it, were brought to the front. 


Publishing interests commenced with him within two years after 
the founding of Shakerism in the West. -His death was the 
practical ending of publishing interests among the Shakers of 
Ohio. Early in the year 1832 he removed to Watervleit, and om 
April 1st assumed the principal burden and care of the Society, 
and within three months after he republished “Brief exposition 
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of Shakerism,” which had appeared from an Albany press in 
1830. To this he added 22 pages of additional matter, partly 
‘his own, but mostly from the pen of David Spinning, which was 
devoted to answering sundry inquiries and objections that had 
‘been offered by non-believers. 

The Press and type were purchased by voluntary contribu- 
tions made by Watervleit Believers and presented to Richard 
McNemar. He carried these with him on his return to Union 
‘Village. | 

In 1833 there was gathered into book form the “Covenant 
in Ohio, drafted by Elder Benjamin (S. Youngs) and executed 
in the year 1810,” the “Church-covenant, executed at Union 
Village, January 15, 1812,” the “church covenant executed at 
Pleasant Hill June 2nd, 1814,” the “church covenant executed 
at Watervleit December 7th, 1818,” the “Covenant, or constitu- 
tion, of the church at Union Village (Ohio),” Dec. 31st, 1829; 


. the “constitution, or covenant, of the church at Pleasant Hill 


(Kentucky),” June roth, 1830; “General rules of the United 
‘Society and summary articles of mutual agreement and release; — 
ratified and confirmed by the society at Watervleit, Montgom- 
ery County, Ohio, January, 1833”; an “Improved edition of the 
church covenant, or constitution, of the United Societies called 
Shakers. Dayton (Ohio), 1833”; “Brief exposition of the 
established principles and regulations of the United Society of 
Believers called Shakers. Watervleit, Ohio, 1832,” and a “Cir- 
cular epistle,” from the Mount Lebanon Ministry of: Sept. 1, 
1829. Bound in the volume is “A revision and confirmation of 
the social compact of the United Society called Shakers at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Kentucky. Harrodsburg, Ky., 1830.” : 

The first covenant in Ohio (that of 1810) is thus preserved 
by Richard McNemar: 

“Whereas, we the subscribers, near Lebanon, in the town- 
ship of Turtlecreek, county of Warren and State of Ohio, and 
members of the community of people known by the name of 
Shakers; believing that Christ hath made his Second Appear- 
ance, to make an end of sin, and that he has begun, to establish 
his kingdom of everlasting righteousness and peace on earth, 
which is free to all people, (who will receive it) and will stand 
forever: And whereas we, having by the grace of God, through 
faith and obedience, been made partakers of the gospel of salva- 
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tion, by which we are called to take up our cross daily, and follow 
Christ in the regeneration — to renounce the union and relation 
of the flesh, and instead thereof, to labor for the union and rela- 
tion of the Spirit, by which, according to the promise of God 
fnade known in this day, He will gather together, in one, all 
things in Christ, which are in heaven and upon earth: And 
whereas we feel it to be our duty and privilege, to obey the call 
of God by the gospel; and being desirous to live the remainder 
of our time on earth, in that manner in which we can do the 
most good, for the honor of God, for the increse and support 
of the gospel, and for the mutual comfort and happiness of 
each other, and the benefit of mankind,— And being united in 
willingness to declare our faith & the reason of our proceed- 
ings, as matter of conscience and choice, and not of fraud nor 
compulsion,— And for an end of all controversy to those whom 
it may afterwards concern, Therefore, according to our own 
faith and desire, and of our free-will and voluntary choice, we 
mutually covenant and agree, to live together in one family, now 
under the spiritual care of David Darrow, & on the premises 
belonging to the joint interest of the Church of our community ; 
and to this intent, as brethren and sisters in the gospel of our 
only Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, we do severally and jointly, 
freely and voluntarily covenant and agree to devote, use and im- 
prove our interest, our time, our strength and our talents, for the 
mutual benefit, support and comfort of each other, for the sup- 
port and furtherance of the gospel, for the good of the widow 
and fatherless, and such as may be deemed real objects of char- 
ity, and for any other pious & charitable uses which the gospel 


require. 


“And we do, by these presents, severally and jointly, of our 
own free choice, and by our own voluntary act, solemnly & 
conscientiously covenant and agree, never to bring any debt, 
blame or demand whatever, against the said David or any other 
member or members, of said family, or against any other person 
or persons of our community, on account of any labor or service 
that has been or may be done by us, or any of us, severally or | 
jointly ;— particular agreements; in wrifing, between members 
of different families are hereby only excepted, 

“And we do further agree, and it is hereby expressly un- 
derstood & provided, that when any one or more of us shall 
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see cause to move from this family to amy other family of the 
community ar to withdraw from the community, we shall be at 
full liberty so to do, and to take with us our property, if any we 
have brought in. 

“But provided, in all cases (the original property of indi- 
viduals excepted) that we shall leave each other free from all 
debt, blame, or demand whatsoever. 

‘In testimony whereof we, both brethren and sisters, have. 
hereunto set our hands, in presence of each other, this 14th day 
of March, A. D. 1810. 

“David Darrow, Daniel Mosely, Solomon King, Peter Pease, 
Archibald Meacham, Benjamin S. Youngs, Issachar Bates, Eli-. 
sha Dennis, Barachah Dennis, Ross Morrell, James Hodges, Na-. 
than Sharp, Henry Morrell, John Carson, Joseph Lockwood. 

“Ruth Farrington, Molly Goodrich, Ruth Darrow, Lucy 
Bacon, Rachel Johnson, Hortency Goodrich, Martha Sanford, 
Edith Dennis, Eunice Bedle, Caty Rubert, Susanna Liddil, Polly 
Thomas, Jenny McNemar, Polly Davis, Hannah Carson, Rachel 
Duncan, Rachel Dennis, Phebe Lockwood.” 

To the covenant of 1829 the names of 78 brethren and 79 
sisters are attached. 

That the covenant might be thoroughly made known to all 
it was cast into a hymn at Union Village Sept. 18, 1813, and 
‘publicly used in the church, both at Union Village and Pleasant 
Hill, so that no room was left for any to say that the covenant 
was not well understood.” This hymn is attached to the tract of 
the covenant of Dee. 7, 1818, and also appears in McNemar’s 
‘Selections of Hymns and Poems,” under the title, “A Covenant- 
Hymn :” 


“Come ye souls that are sincere, the gospel to pursue 
Now your faith you may declare, & what you mean to do 
Are you pleas’d with what is done, 
To introduce Emanuel’s reign? 
Yea I am, and each for one, may freely say — Amen. 


2. Can you in this work rejoice, because it saves from sin? 
Was it your delib’rate choice that freely brought you in? 
Is it your good faith alone : 
That holds you like a golden chain? 
Yea it is, and each for one, may freely say, —~ Amen. 
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Does the cov’nant you have sign’d a right’ous thing appear? 
Is it your unway’ring mind, in it to persevere? 

In its bonds however tight 

Are you determin’d to remain 
Yea I am. — Then we'll unite and jointly say Amen. 


You have promis’d and agreed, a daily cross to bear, 
And obey your gospel lead, with faithfulness and care 
Do you think it just and fit, 
A due subjection to maintain? 
That’s my faith, and I'll submit — and all may say, Amen. 


You have parents in the Lord, you honor and esteem 
But your equals to regard, a greater cross may seem. 
Where the gift of God you see, 
Can you consent that it should reign? 
Yea I can, and all that’s free, may jointly say, — Amen. 


Can you part with all you've got, & give up all concern, 
And be faithful in your lot, the way of God to learn? 
_ Can you sacrifice your ease, 
And take your share of toil and pain? 
Yea I can, and all that please, may freely say, — Amen. 


Can you into union flow, and have your will subdu'd, 
Let your time & talents go, to serve the general good? 
Can you swallow such a pill — 
To count old Adam’s loss your gain? 
Yea I can, and yea I will, and all may say, Amen. 


Are you properly appris’d, that in this final call, 
All that you have sacrific’d, is settled once for all? 
Can you fix a final seal 
To what you cov’nant and agree? 
Yea I can and all who feel, may say, <o let it be. 


What shall then be done with those who by transgression fall 
When they wickedly propose, their off’rings to recall 
, Can you treat their high demands 
As sacrilegious false and vain? 
Yea I can with both my hands, and justice says, Amen. 


I set out to bear my cross, and this I mean to do: 
Let old Adam kick and toss, his days will be but few. 

We're devoted to the Lord, 

And from the flesh we will be free; 
Then we'll say with one accord, Amen, so let it be.” 4s 
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On the testimony of Richard McNemar “The work of gath- 
ering into Order continued seven years from 1787 without the 
scratch of a pen to bind any soul. * What is called the covenant, 
executed at that time, was rather a united testimony of the prin- 
ciples on which the Believers had acted, and this testimony was 
renewed and enlarged from time to time to the present date” 
(1832). The growth of the covenant may be examined in Mc-' 
Nemar’s collections — see No. 14. 

In 1833 Richard McNemar, under the nom de plume of 
Philos Harmonize, at Watervleit, published his “Selections of 
Hymns and Poems.” It is divided into two parts, the first being 
hymns and the second prose and poetry. There are ninety-one 
hymns and fifty-six poems. Of these McNemar is the author of 
thirteen hymns and five poems. His satire, “Slug,” is given in 
full. His own poems are indicated by the initials “E. W.” Mother 
Lucy Wright gave him ‘the name of “Eleazer,” to which, in 
compliment to her, he added “Wright.” This book is the only 
one of poems ever published in the West. 

In 1834, at Dayton, Ohio, appeared “The decision of the 
Court of Appeals (in Kentucky) in a case of much interest to 
religious communities in general, and to the Shakers in partic- 
ular. To which is prefixed a brief illustration of the ground of 
action.” The decision was rendered by Judge Nicholas, at Frank- 
fort, June 3, 1834, in favor of the Shakers. It was the case 
brought by four seceding members from the Society of Believers 
at Pleasant Hill, viz., Gass, Banta, Ballance and Sasseen, who 
had contributed property or labor, and prayed for a decree to 
the amount invested, and for a writ of partition, on the ground 
of joint-tenancy.” 

The last publication I have been able to unearth is by Rich- 
ard McNemar, entitled “A little selection of choice poetry, new 
and old, doctrinal and devotional, submitted to the patronage of 
the pious. By E. W. (C. S.). ‘Watervleit, O., 1835, 55 pages. 

White Water—So far as I have been able to learn the 
White Water Believers were not of a literary turn. I have been 
able to find only “Scientific Demonstration of Theology, Proph- 
ecy and Revelation,” by .H. B. Bear, 1900, and “A Scientific 
Demonstration of the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John,” by the 
same. | 
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PERIODICALS. 


Journalism among the Shakers is a Western production, 
and owes its origin to Richard McNemar, who had been assigned 
to keep a journal of events relating to the progress of Shakerism 
in the West. To preserve the more important facts he started 
“The Western Review,” which he explained to be “a memorial 
of the labors of our parents and ministers in founding the Church 
in the West.” Of this journal I know but little. I have a com- 
plete number of 24 pages, published Dec. 4, 1834, at. Watervleit, 
©. It is wholly devoted to “the life and labors of Father David 
Darrow.” I also have No. VII, which is “a friendly letter to 
Alexander Mitchell.” I have seen some fragments of other 
copies. In the “Account of the proceedings of the Legislatures 
of the States of Kentucky and New Hampshire,” etc., on page 
54, is a long quotation from the “Western Review,” vol. 3, p. 
203. McNemar was projector, editor, typesetter and pressman 
of his journal. 

The second and last Western journal was the “Day-Star,” 
a semi-monthly, which succeeded the “Western Midnight Cry,” 
edited and published by Enoch Jacobs. In one bound volume, 
the issues from Feb. 25, 1845, to July 1, 1847, were presented 
to me by Sister Susannah C. Liddell, of Union Village. These 
I presented to the Ohio State Historical Society. Afterwards 
Sister Aurelia G. Mace, of Sabbathday Lake, Me., presented me 
the issues, in one bound volume, from Nov. 7, 1846, to April 12, 
1847. This I still retain. Originally it was published at Cin- 
cinnati in the interests of the Second-Adventists, save the issues 
for Aug. 8 and 25, 1846, which appeared in New York. The 
next issue was at Shaker Village (East Canterbury), N. H., but 
beginning with the issue for Nov. 7, and thence until Jacobs’ 
withdrawal from the Society, which occurred in 1849, it was 
issued at Union Village. While the “Day-Star” was dissem- 
inating Advent doctrines the editor became interested in Shaker- 
ism, and admitted Shaker contributions to the columns of his 
paper. During the autumn of 1846 he joined the Union Village 
Community and became a member of the West Family. How- 
ever, his wife, Electa, was never. satisfied with this move, and 
never gave him any peace on the subject; so, together, they aban- 
doned the community, Jacobs declaring that he “would rather 
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go to hell with Electa than to live among the Shakers without 
her.” Thus ended journalism in the West. The paper was a 
folio of eight pages, and the price raised from 50 cents to $1.00 
per annum. 


Ill. Bibliography. 


I have put forth every endeavor to make this bibliography 
complete. The importance of such a list may be conceived of 
when it is considered that for a period of 130 years the Shakers 
have maintained an absolute form of communistic principles, be- 
sides such problems in sociology as they have attempted to solve. 
To add to the value of this list I have essayed to include all the 
leading libraries where these books may be found. All did not 
report, but such as responded I herewith indicate. Many of the 
libraries, though supported by state aid, have no Shaker books 
on their lists. There are other libraries having large revenues, 
and where such books might be expected, yet none are reported. 
Even historical societies are somewhat lame. 

In order that it may be known where these books may be 
found I have indicated the library or libraries after each book in 
the enclosed list. Congressional Library is indicated by the 
letter A, Ohio State B, Western Reserve Historical Society C, 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio D, Ohio State His- 
torical Society E, Oberlin College F, Kenyon College G, Public 
Library of Cincinnati H, Public Library of Cleveland I, State 
Library of New York J, New York Historical Society K, Long 
Island Historical Society L, Columbia University M, Grosvenor 
Library of Buffalo N, Bowdoin College O, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society P, Essex Institute QO, American Antiquarian So- 
ciety R, Berkshire Athenaeum of Pittsfield S, Connecticut His- 
torical Society T, Rhode Island Historical Society U, Maryland 
Historical Society V, Pennsylvania Historical Society W, Wis- 
consin State Historical Society X, Iowa State Library Y, His- 
torical Department of Iowa Z, California State Library Ar, Pub- 
lic Library of Detroit B1, University of Michigan C1, Public 
Library Butte, Mont., D1, Indiana State Library E1, Indianap- 
olis Public Library Fr. 

As the New York City Public Library has secured many 
Shaker publications from me, from time to time, I have purposely 
mentioned it last (G1) in order that due credit might be given 
its collection. 
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It is not the design to follow out everything that has been 
published. The intent is to give separate publications, and only 
report such newspaper and encyclopedic articles as have been 
Teprinted. Magazines of a more permanent value have been 
inserted, owing to the fact that they may be readily consulted. 
Among books giving the fairest representations of the Shakers 
there may be mentioned Nordhoff’s “Communistic Societies of 
the United States,” Dixon’s “New America,’ Hind’s “American 
Communities,’ and Noyes’ “History of American Socialisms.” 
Timothy Dwight, in his “Travels in New England and New 
York,” gives an extended notice. In the “Writings and Speeches 
of Samuel J. Tilden” is an adverse notice. Mr. Tilden never lost 
an opportunity to injure the Shakers. The author of “Blue 
Laws, Quaker Laws and Witchcraft,” published in 1838, inserted 


into that volume the “Brief Exposition of the Established Prin- 


ciples and Regulations of Shakerism,” by request of Seth Y. 

With the exceptions of Nos. 9, 40 afid 57 all the books re- 
corded in this bibhography, now in my private library, were 
donated to me by the Shakers. | am particularly under obliga- 
tions to Eldress Clymena Miner, Susannah C. Liddell, James H. 
Fennessey and Moore S. Mason, of Union Village ; Elder Charles 
Sturr, of Whitewater ; Dr. William Pennybaker and Nancy Rupe, 
of Pleasant Hill; Eldress Jane Cowan and Elder John Perry- 
man, of South Union; Eldress Anna White, Elder Timothy Ray- 
son and Alonzo G. Hollister, of Mt. Lebanon; Eldress Sophia 
Helfrich, of Hancock; Eldress Margaret O. Eggleston, of Har- 
vard; Elder Henry C. Blinn, of East Canterbury, and Aurelia 
G. Mace, of Sabbathday Lake, besides others who might be men- 
tioned. 

It is a matter of special notice that MSS. are very plenty 
among the Shakers. . Nearly all I have collected in that line I 
turned over to the Ohio State Historical Society. Owing to the 
great importance of four of these, in the past; I have inserted 
them in the list. It never was originally designed that they 
should become known outside the Societies. I received two sets, 
more by accident than design,— one of which I gave to the Ohio 
State Historical Society, and permitted The New York City 
Library to copy the other set. Nos. 11, 38, 49, 50, 51, 59, 60, 
99 and 478 were never designed to fall into the hands of the out- 
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ii side world. I do not see any harm that could result from the 
i contents being generally known. Of these books and MSS. men- 
| tioned, but few of the present Shakers have any specific knowl- 
edge. 

| It should be noted that where the author or compiler’s name 
is not given in the book, that publitation is not inserted in its 


. appropriate place; but occurs under the first catch word, with 
me | proper recognition, when known, inserted in brackets. Publica- 
tions not in my collection, are inserted under a distinctive heading. 
| All such I desire to obtain. 


IV. Bound Volumes in Author’s Library. 


/ 1. Account of some of the proceedings of the Legisla- 
tures of the States of Kentucky and New Hampshire, 1828 etc., 
. in relation to the people called Shakers. New York, Egbert, 
Hovey & Kg, printers, 1846. 103 pp. 12°. J. L. U. Gt. 
This edition embraces pamphlets Nos. 349, 473, and “some account 
of the proceedings of the Legislature of New Hampshire in relation to the 
| | people called Shakers in 1828, 
a ¥ 2. Paper binging. S. V. X. Gr. 

3. Affectionately inscribed to the memory of Elder Fred- 
eric W. Evans, by his loving and devoted gospel friends. [Com- 
piled by Anna White.] Pittsfield, Mass.: Press of the Eagle 
vie en Co., 1893. 129 pp. 16°. E. 


Aurelia. The Aletheia: spirit of truth. A series of 


~ 


etters in which the principles of the United Society known as 

Shakers are set forth and illustrated. By Aurelia [G. Mace} 

wee. Farmington, Me., Knowlton, McLeary & Co., 1899. xiv, 1 1. 17- 
/ 


135 pp., 13 pl., 19 port. 8°. A. E. N. O. S. X. Dr. Gr. 

5. Bates (Paulina). The divine book of holy and eternal 
wisdom, revealing the word of God; out of whose mouth goeth 
a sharp sword. Written by Paulina Bates, at Watervliet, N. Y. 
Including other illustrations and testimonies. Arranged 
and prepared for the press at New Lebanon, N. Y. . .. . 
Published by the United Society called “Shakers.” Printed at 
Canterbury, N. H., 1849. xxii, 696 pp. 8°. B. E. H. 1. K.N. 
X. Gt. 

6. Blinn (Henry C.). The life and gospel experience of 
mother Ann Lee. East Canterbury, N. H., 1901. 264 pp. 16°. 
E. X. Gt. 
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7. Book of hymns and poems without title page, con- 
taining 195 pp., besides the music, in script of 176 hymns: The 
poems are largely Western. Elder Henry C. Blinn thinks the 
book was published at Canterbury in 1842. The first piece is 
“The Conquest,” taken from the /nvestigator (No. 349); the 
next “The Garden,” and the last “Good Employment.” <A frag- 
ment of the first form (16 pp.) I was also fortunate to obtain. 


8. Brown (Grace Ada). Song and Story. Pittsfield. . 
The Eagle Publishing Co., 1902. vii, 188 pp. 12°. E. N.S. X. 


9. Brown (Thomas). An account of the people called 
Shakers: their faith, doctrines, and practice, exemplified in the 
life, conversations, and experiefice of the author during the time 
he belonged to the society. To which is affixed a history of 
their rise and progress to the present day. Troy: Parker & Biss, 


printers, 1812. 372 pp. 12%. A. B. H. K. L. M. P. Q. S. T. 
W. X. Cr. Gr. | 


10. Calver (Amelia J.). Everyday biography. Contain- 
ing a collection of brief biographies arranged for every day in 
the year, as a book of reference for the teacher, student, chautau- 
quan and home circles. New York: Fowler & Wells Co., 1889. 
378 pp. 12°. E. 


tz, Part I. Closing (A) roll from holy and eternal wis- . 
dom, Mother Ann, Father William [Lee] and Father James 
[ Whittaker], to the children of Zion. Part IJ. A sacred cove- 
nant of our heavenly parents, sent forth upon earth to their chil- 
dren, at the close of their late manifestation (on the holy mount 
of God), for the purification of Zion and the inhabitants thereof. 
Given by inspiration, in the church of the holy mount of God at 
New Lebanon, December 31, 1841. To be kept sacred by all 
Zion’s children. [Philemon Stewart]. Printed at Canterbury, 
N. H., 1843. 40 pp. 4. GI. 

“The following word, or roll, was firstly prepared by the hand of 
Holy Wisdom, and written upon parchment. 

“But as a very great share of the heavy sufferings and burdens of 
the late manifestation had rested upon her daughter Ann, she has left 
a part of this roll, which was written on the first day of January, 1842, 
for her daughter Ann to fill out with her words of instruction and 
solemn warning to her children, respecting many things, requesting her 
to set James, to re-copy such parts of this roll, when filled out, as re- 
ferred in a special manmer, to all her Instruments, in the temple, in this 
part of Zion, on a beautiful Gold Plate, that it may there remain for ages.” 
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/ 13. Collection (A) of millenial hymns, adapted to the 
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12. Collection (A) of hymns and anthems adapted to 
public worship. Published by the Shakers. East Canterbury, N. 
H., 1892. 144 pp. Oblong. N.S. X. 


present order of the church. Canterbury, N. H., 1847. 200 pp. 
So Ma 
¥ 14. Constitution (The) of the United Societies, of Believ- 
ers (called Shakers) containing sundry covenants and articles of 
agreement definitive of the legal grounds of the institution. 
[Compiled by Richard McNemar]. Watervliet, (Ohio), 1833. 
138 pp. 16°. 
Besides covenants of 1810, 1812, 1814, 1818, 1829, 1830, it contains the 


rules of 1833, “Brief Exposition,” “Ministry's circular letter of 1829,” 
and the “Social Compact” of the Pleasant Hill Society. 


/ 15. Dunlavy (John). The manifesto, or a declaration 


of the doctrines and practice of the Church of Christ. Pleasant 7 
Hill, Ky.: P. Bertrand, printer, 1818. vi,4+ 520 pp. 12°. C. 
D. E. K. N. Ft. 

y, 16. The same. New York. Reprinted by Edward 
O. Jenkins, 1847. viii, + 486 pp. B.C, E. F. H. O. P.S. 
X. GI. 

/ 17. . Plain evidences, by which the nature and 
‘character of the true church of Christ may be known and dis- 
tinguished from all others. Taken from a work entitled “The 
Manifesto; or; A declaration of the doctrines and practice of the 
church of Christ.” Albawy: Hoffman & White, printers, 1834. 
120 pp. 12°. GI. 

18. Dyer (Mary Marshall). The rise and progress of 
e serpent from the garden of Eden to the present day: with a 
ADE of Shakerism exhibiting a general view of theiz real 


Sig character and conduct from the first appearance of Ann Lee. 


Also the life and sufferings of the author, who was Mary M. 
| Dyer, but now is Mary Marshall. Concord, N. H.: the author, 
1847. iv, 1.1, 7-268 pp., 1 port. 12°. A. E. J. K. P. X. Gr. 


o 19. Eads (Harvey L.). Expression of faith. Discursive 


letter, South Union, Ky., October, 1875. Orange, N. J.: the 
author, 1875. 44 pp. 16°. H. Gt. 

J 20. . Shaker sermons: scripto-rational. Con- 
taining the substance of Shaker theology. Together with replies 
and criticisms logically and clearly set forth, Shakers, N. Y.: 
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Shaker Manifesto, 1879. 3 p.\., 222 pp., 1 port. 8°. A.C. F. 
G. K. M. N. Q. S. U. X. Y. Br. G1. 


v 21. . Shakers, N. Y., Shaker Manifesto, 
1884. iv, 11., 271 pp. 1 port. New edition reviegt and enlarged. 
8°. GI. 


This edition was ordered burned by the Mount Lebanon Ministry. 
I own two copies. 


/ 22. . Third edition. Revised and enlarged. 
South Union, Ky., 1884. iv,+1 1, 287 pp., 1 port. 8. B. E. 
L. Q. Gt. 

ff 23. . South Union, Ky., 1887. vi,4+ 320 pp., 1. 
port. Fourth edition. Revised and enlarged. 8°. E. H. X. G1. 

24. . Fifth Edition. Revised and en- 

< larged. South Union, Ky., 1889. iv,+ 366 pp., 1 port. 8°. E. Gr. 
25. . The tailor’s division system, fotfmded upon, 


Y and combined with actual measurement: containing thirty dia- 
grams and designs, reduced to mathematical principles. Union 
Village, Ohio, 1849. Folio. E. 

Vv 26. Estabrook (Fidella E.). Berkshire wild flowers. 
New York.; The Abbey Press, 1902. 89 pp. 16°. 

, .. 27. Evans (Frederic William). Autobiography of a 
Shaker, and Revelation of the Apocalypse. With an appendix. 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.: C. Van Benthuysen & Sons, printers, 

Albany, 1869. 162 pp. 8°. H.I. K. W. X. At. Gt. 


“ 28. New York: American News Co. 
[1869.| 162 pp. 8°. Gr. 
29. . Glasgow: United Publishing Co,, 1888. 
' Xvi, 272 pp., 1 port. With an appendix, new and enlarged ed. 
B..S..G1.- 
Selections from Shaker literature and from Shaker lectures are 
added. 
4 30. . Ann Lee (the founder of the Shakers), a 


biography, with memoirs of William Lee, James Whittaker, J. 
_ Hoéknell, J. Meacham, and Lucy Wright; also a compendium of 
the origin, history, principles, rules and regulations, government 
and doctrines of the United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing. London: J. Burns: Mi. Lebanon, N. Y.: F. W. 
Evans; Albany. 1 p.1., x, 11-187 pp. 4. ed. 16°. B. M. X. Gr. 


With the exception of title-page and pp. 185-187 it is printed from — 
the same plates.as his “Shaker Compendium,” etc. 
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31. ——. Paper covers. 

32. . Shakers. Compendium of the origin, his- 
tory, principles, rules and regulations, government, and doctrines 
of the United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearing. 
With biographies of Ann Lee, Wm. Lee, Jas. Whittaker, J. 
Hocknell, J. Meacham, and Lucy Wright. New York: D. Apple- — 
ton & Co., 1859. x,+11-189 pp. 16°. D. E. H. I. K. N. O. 
P. W. X. Ba. Er. Gr. 


The same plates, with reset title-page and pp. 185-187, were used 
for the English issue called “Ann Lee,” etc. 


33- ——, Paper covers. 

34. . Third edition. New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Auchampaugh Brothers, 1859. Paper covers. A. K. 
of divine inspiration; or, The rudi- 
mental principles by which ‘true and false revelation, in all eras 
of the world, can be unerringly discriminated. New Lebanon: 
United Society called Shakers, 1853. v,+ 7-127 pp. 12°. A. 


B. N.S. X, Fr. Gr: 


36. . Paper covers. 

37. . Shaker communism; or, Tests of divine in- 
spiration. The second Christian or gentile pentecostal church, 
as exemplified by seventy communities of Shakers in America. 
London: James Burns, 1871. vii,4+-120 pp. 12°. S. X. Gr. 


Reprint of “Tests of divine inspiration.” 


38. Gospel (The) monitor. A little. book of mother 
Ann’s word to those who are placed as instructors and care- 
takers of children; written by mother Lucy Wright, and brought 
by her to the elders of the first order, on the Holy Mount, March 
1, 1841, copied by inspiration at Mother Ann’s desire, March 2, 
1841. Canterbury, N. H., 1843. 48 pp. 16°. Gr. 

Kept by the elders. 


39. Haskell (Russel). A musical expositor: or, a treat- ~ 
ise on the rules and elements of music; adapted to the. most 
approved method of musical writing. New York: George W. 
Wood, book and music printer, 1847. 83 pp. Oblong. 16°. 
GI. | 

40. Haskett (William J.). Shakerism unmasked; or, 
the history of the Shakers; including a form politic of their gov- 
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efnment as councils, orders, gifts, with an exposition of. The Five 
Orders of Shakerism, and Ann Lee’s grand foundation, vision, in 
sealed pages. With some extracts from their private hymns 
which have never appeared before the public. Pitttsfeld: the 
author, 1828. vii,+ 13-300 pp. nar. 12°. A. B. H. K. PS. 
T. W. Gr. 

41. Hollister (Alonzo Giles). Pearly gate of the true 
life and doctrine for Believers in Christ. pts. 1-3. Mount Leb- 
anon, N. Y., 1894-1904. iv, 296 pp., 2 1.; 1 L, iii, 17, 1 L, i, 34; 
32 pp. 12°. N. X. Gt. 

42. ——. [Part 1] 2. ed. Mount Lebanon, 1806. iv,. 
255 pp. 12°. Gi. 

Part 1 bears names of A. G. Hollister and C. Green as authors om 
its title-page, parts 2-3 are ascribed to Hollister alone. In 2. ed, of part 
1 additions are made to chapter 3, and chapters 17-20 are added. Binder’s 


title to 1. ed. is “Morning Star Bible Lessons, Part 1,” to 2. ed. is “Pearly 
Gate Bible Lessons, Part 1.” 


43- . Part Il. 34 pp. Paper. 16°. N.S. X. 

44. —-——. Part Ill. Baptism. Mount Lebanon, N> 
Y., 1904. 32 pp. Paper. 16°. N.S. GI. 

45. Holmes (James). A collection of useful hints for 
farmers. And many valuable recipes. West Gloucester, 1850. 
120 pp. 24°. N.O.S, G1. 

46. . West Gloucester, Apr., 1849. 22 pp. Paper. 
24°. First edition of No. 45, but no title page. 


47. ——. The farmers’ second book. 152 pp. 24°. 
N. O. 

48. . The farmers’ third book. 1856. 44 pp. 
24°. O. 


; 49. Holy (The) laws of Zion. [Philemon Stewart] MS.. 
_ New Lebanon, N. Y., May, 1840. 4°. E. Gt. 


Held by the elders; children forbidden to hear it read. 


50. Particulars to be observed in reading the Holy Laws: 
of Zion. MS. Gr. Strange production. 

51. Holy (The) Word of the Lord God Almighty, the 
holy One of Israel to His chosen people throughout Zion’s habi- | 
tations. Given at Wisdom’s Valley and written by inspiratiom 
at the Holy Mount, March 5, 1843. MS. 4°. Gr. 

Kept by the elders. | 
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52. In memoriam Eldress D(orothég) A Durgin, 1825- 
1898. Eldress (Joanna) J. Kaime, 1826-1898. Concord, N. H., » 


1899. 100 pp. 4°. E. by Dorrthanr 


53. Juvenile (A) monitor; containing instructions for 


_ youth and children; pointing out all manners, and showing them 


how to behave in the various conditions of childhood and youth. 
{Compiled by Rufus Bishop, Garrett Lawrence and Isaac New- 


ton Youngs.]| New Lebanon, 1823. 20 pp. Paper. 24°. 
N.S. G1. 


546. —— —. Title changed to A Juvenile guide, or 
manual of good manners. Consisting of counsels, instructions 
and rules of deportment, for the young. By lovers of youth 
{Revised by Giles B. Avery]. In two parts. Canterbury, N. H., 
1844. 4p.L,131 pp. 24°. N.S. X. Gr. 

55.5 —— ——. Titlé changed to Gentle Manners, A 
guide to good morals. Third edition. [Revised by Henry C. 


Blinn.|] East Canterbury, N. H., 1899. xii. + 79 pp. 12°. 
E. N. G1. 


56. Lamson (David R.). Two years’ experience among 
the Shakers: being a description of the manners and customs of 
that people, the nature and policy of their government, their mar- 
vellous intercourse with the spiritual world, the object and uses 
of confession, their inquisition, in short, a condensed view of 
Shakerism as it is. West Boylston: the author, 1848. 212 pp., 


57. ——, Paper cover. 


58. Leonard (William). A discourse on the order and 
propriety of divine inspiration and revelation, showing the neces- 
sity thereof in all ages to know the will of God. Also, a dis- 
course on the second appearing of Christ in and through the 
order of the female. And a discourse on the propriety and neces- 
sity of a united inheritance in all things in order to support a true 
Christian community. Harvard: The United Soctety, 1853. 88 
pp. 1d... BOE. 


59.- Record of divine instructions from our 
blessed and holy mother wisdom. To the beloved brethren and 
sisters in the United Society, at Harvard. Sept., 1841. MS. 
P 
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v 60. Lives and sufferings of Christ our holy Sa- 
viour and our blesS@d Mother Ann. Given by inspiration in the 
church at Harvard, Oct., 1841. Ms. 4°. E. Gt. 


Known as the “Harvard Book.” 


/ 61. Little (A) instructor (Henry C. Blinn). Canterbury, 
H., 1849. 128 pp. 64°. Smallest Shaker book. 

- 62. Mace (Fayette). Familiar dialogues on Shakerism; 

in which the principles of the United Society are illustrated and 

defended. Portland: C. Day & Co., 1838. i20 pp. 12°. E.S. 

U..V. X. G1. 

63. ——-——. Paper cover. 

v 64. . Concord, N. H., 1838. Paper cover. 

/ 65. McNemar (Richard). The Kentucky revival; or, a 
short history of the late extraordinary outpouring of the spirit 
of God in the western states of America, agreeably to scripture 
promises and prophecies concerning the latter day: with a brief 
account of the entrance and progress of what the world call Sha- 
kerism among the subjects of the late revival in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Presented to the true Zion traveller as a memorial of the 
wilderness journey. Cincinnati: from the press of John W. 


Browne, 1807. 143 pp. 12°. This copy belonged to David 
Darrow. X. 


66. . Cincinnati printed: Albany: reprinted by 
E. and E. Hosford, 1808. 12°. B.C. N.S. W.X 


Vv.» 67. . Pittsfield: reprinted by Phineas Alien, 
1808. 176 pp. 12°. K. 

s 68. . Paper covers. Pittsfield. 

v 69. . Third edition. Union Village, 1837. 

v 70. . New York-reprinted by Edward O. Jen- 


kins, 1846. 156 pp. 12°. E. F. H. J. K. M. P..S. X. Er. 
Fr. 


Millennial praises, containing a collection of Gospel 
inain in four parts; adapted to the day of Christ’s second 
appearing. Composed for the use of the people. [Compiled by 
Seth Y. Wells.] Parts and IV bound in. Hancock: J. Tail- 
cott, 1812. viii, 288 pp., 21. 16°. 


72. 1813. 292 pp. E.N.P.S. X Gr. 
1813. Parts III. IV., 145-Yo2 pp. 126°. 
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/ 74- Mount Lebanon cedar boughs: original poems by 
the north family of Shakers. [Compiled by Anna White.] Buf- 
falo; Peter Paul Book Co., 1895. xii, 13-316 pp., 2 ll. 12°. 
E. S. X. Gr. 

/ 75. Original Shaker musi:. Published by the North 
family of Mt. Lebanon. [Compiled by Daniel Offord, Lucy 
Bowers and Martha J. Anderson.] New York: W. A. Pond 
<& Co., 1893. 271 pp. &. E. X. Gr. 

/ 76. Other (The) side of the question. In three parts. I. 
An explanation of the proceedings of Eunice Chapman and the 
legislature, against the United Society, called Shakers, in the 
State of. New York. II. A refutation of the false statements of 
Mary Dyer against the said Society, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. III. An account of the proceedings of Abram Van Vleet, 
Esq., and his associates, against the said United Society at Union 
Village, Ohio. Comprising a general vindication of the character 
of mother and the elders against the attacks of public slander — 
the edicts of a prejudiced party — and the misguided zeal of law- 
less mobs. [Compiled by Eleazer Wright — pseud. of Richard 
McNemar — Calvin Morrell, Matthew Houston, Samuel Ser- 
ing.] Published by order of the United Society, at Union Vil- 
lage, Ohio. Cincinnati: Looker, Reynolds & Co., printers, 1819. 
164 pp. 16°. 

77. Peculiarities of the Shakers, described in a series of 

Ot Seti from Lebanon Springs in the year 1832, containing an 

. , ccount of the origin, worship and doctrines of the Shakers’ 

Bs. ef. society. By a visitor. [Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College.] 

5 meas New York: J. K. Porter, 1832. 116 pp. 24°. A, H. J. K. N 

S. X. Gt. 

7 78. Philanthropos, pseud. of Seth Youngs Wells. A brief 
illustration of the principles of war and peace, showing the ruin- 
ous policy of the former and the superior efficacy of the latter - 
for national protection and defense; clearly manifested by their 
practical operations and opposite effects upon nations, kingdoms 
and peoples. Albany: Packard & Van Benthuysen, 1831. iv, 
+ 112 pp. 12°. B.N. X. Gt. 

99. — . Paper covers. 

_ 80. Philos Harmoniae. pseud. of R. McNemar. selec- 
tion of hymns and-poems; for the use of believers. Collected 
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from sundry authors. Watervieit, Ohio, 1833. 184 pp., 4 L. 
16°. E. Gr. 

v 81. Remains of Joseph A(dam) H(all) Sampson, who 
died at New Lebanon, 12mo., 14, 1825, aged 20 years. Published 
by request of his friends, for the benefit of youth. [Proctor 
Sampson.] Rochester, N. Y.: E. F. Marshall, 1827. x, 11-59 
pp. 24°. K.S. G1. 

82. Paper covers. 

/ 83. Paper covers (Poems only). Albany, Hoff- 

man & White, 1834. 36 pp. 24°. 

84. Repository (A) of music, containing elementary and 
advanced lessons, selected from the works of able teachers. 
{Henry C. Blinn.] Canterbury, N. H., 1880. 73 pp. 8. 

v 85. Return (A) of departed spirits of the highest charac- 

acters of distinction, as well as the indiscriminate of all nations, 

into the bodies of the “Shakers,” or “United Society of Believers” 
in the second advent of the Messiah. By an associate of the 

Society.. Philadelphia: J. R. Colon, 1843. 52 pp. 24°. W. 
86. Robinson (Charles Edson). A concise history of the 

United Society of Believers called Shakers. East Canterbury, 


N. H.  [cop. 1893] ix, 1 1., 134 pp., 4 pl. 2 port. 8°. A. IL. J. 
K. N. S. X. Br. Ex, Gr. 


The outcome of a series of papers on communism contributed by 
Robinson, under pseudonym of C. R. Edson, to Manufacturer and Builder, 
of New York, beginning in January, 1891. 


87. . Paper covers. 

' 88. Sacred (A) repository of anthems:and eee for de- 
votional worship and praise. [Compiled by Marcia Hastings 
and Henry C. Blinn.| Canterbury, N. H., 1852. xiii, +-223 
pp. 12. E. N.S. X. Gr. 


89. Scrap book of fugitive Shaker articles. Kept by _ 
J. P. MacLean. 8°. 


v 90. Scrap book of fugitive Shaker articles. Kept by 
‘George Severance. 4°. 

y g1. Shaker music. Inspirational hymns and melodies il- 
‘lustrative of the resurrection life and testimony of the Shakers. 
‘Compilers, Daniel Offord and Martha J. Anderson.] Albany: 
Wood, Parsons & Co., 1875. 67 pp. Obl. 12°. N.S. X. Gr. 

/ 92. Shaker music. Original inspirational hymns and 
‘songs illustrative of the resurrection life and testimony of the 
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Shakers. |Revision.of No. g1.] New York: Wiiham A. Pond 
& Co., 1884. 250 pp. &. Gr. 

93. Stewart (Philemon). A holy sacred and divine rolt 
and book; from the Lord God of Heaven, to the inhabitants of 
the earth, revealed in the United Society at New Lebanon. In 
two parts. Canterbury, N. H.:United Society, 1843. 407 pp. 
8°. -A. E. H, J. K. N. O. X. Br. Gt. 


94. Part |. Canterbury, N.H. 1843. 225 pp. 

95. . Part Il. Being a sequel to the Sacred 
Roll and Book. Canterbury, N. H., 1843. 223-404 pp. 8°. 


96. Summary (A) view of the Millennial Church, or 
United Society of Believers (commonly called Shakers). Com- 
prising the rise, progress and practical order of the Society; 
together with the general principles of their faith and testimony. 
Published by order of the ministry, in union with the church. 
| By Calvin Green and Seth Y Wells.] Albany: Packard & Van 
Benthuysen, 1823. xvi, 320 pp. 12°. A. E. K. T. 
U. W. X. Z.-Gr. 

97. Seebad edition. Revised and improved. 
pions C. Van Benthuysen, 1848. vii, + 384 pp. 12°. A. B. 
C.E.-F. H. 1. J. K.L. M. P. W. X. Br. Dr. Er. G1. 

98. Testimonies concerning the character and ministry 
of Mother Ann Lee and_the first witnesses of the gospel of 
Christ’s second appearing; given by some of the aged brethren 
and sisters of the United Society, including a few sketches of 
their own religious experience, approved by the church. [Edited 
by 5. Y. Wells.]| Albany: Packard & Van Benthuysen, 1827. 
178 pp. 8°. A. B. E.H. J. K. N. Q.S. T. X. Er. Gt. 
99. Testimonies of the life character, revelations and doc- 
trines of our blessed Mother Ann Lee, and the elders with her; 
- through whom the word of eternal life was opened in this day 
of Christ’s second appearing. Collected{by living witnesses. [By 
Rufus Bishop, in 1812, and revised by Seth Y. Wells.] By order 
of the ministry in union with the church.Hancock, 1816. 406 
pp. 12°. Gt. 


This book was used solely by the elders, and was sometimes called 
' the “Secret book of the elders.” I know of but three copies, two of 


which I obtained. 
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100. . Second edition, revised by Giles B. Avery. 
Albany, N.’ Y.: Weed; Parsons & Co., 1888. ix, 302 pp. 8. 
E. S. X. GI. 

rox. Testimony (The), of Christ’s second appearing; 
containing a general statement of all things pertaining to the 
faith and practice of the church of God in this latter day. Pub- 
lished in Union by Order of the Ministry. [Benjamin Seth 
Youngs.| Lebanon, Ohio: from the press of John McClean, 
office of the Western Star, 1808. 602 pp. 12°. A. E. K. T. GI. 

102. . Second edition corrected and improved 
[Benjamin S. Youngs and Seth Y. Wells editors]. Albany: E. 
& E. Hosford, printers, 1810. xxxviii,4-622 pp. 12°. A. E. 
F. J. K. N. O. Q. R. T. Y. Bu. Cr. Gr. 

103. Third. edition, corrected and improved, 
[Benjamin S$. Youngs and Richard McNemar editors]. Untom 
Village, (Ohio): B. Fisher & A, Burnett, printers, 1823. xxxvi,. 
+576 pp. 12°. A.C. E. F. H. K. X. Gt. 

104. . Testimony of Christ’s second appearing ex- 
emplified by the principles and practice of the true church of 
Christ. History of the progressive work of God, extending from: 
the creation of man to the “Harvest,’”"—- comprising the four great 
dispensations now consummating in the millennial church. 
Antichrist’s kingdom, or churches contrasted with the church of 
Christ’s first and second appearing, the kingdom of the God of 
Heaven. [Rewritten by Benjamin S. Youngs and Calvin Green]. 
Published by the United Society, called Shakers. Fourth edition. 
| Albany: Van Benthuysen, printer, 1856.] xxiv,4+- 631, (1) pp. 
8°. A.C. J. K. L. M. P. Q. U. X. Dr. Fr. Gr. 

105. Youngs (Isaac Newton.) A short abridgnient of 
the rules of music. With lessons for exercise, and few observa- 
tions: for new beginners. New Lebanon, 1843. 40 pp. ‘Obl. 
16°. Gt. 

106. —— ——. Reprinted, 1846. 

107. White (Anna) and Taylor (Leila Sarah). Shaker- 


its meaning and message. Embracing an historical account, 
statement of belief and spiritual experience of the church from 
its rise to the present day. Columbus, Ome: Press of Fred. }. 
Heer, 1905. 417 pp. 8°. 
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Broadside. 8°. 
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118. Allen (Minnie Catherine). Biographical sketch of 
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136. Baker (Arthur). New moral series. Edited by 
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137. Baker (W.) [Letter dated Gore, Otago, New Zea-. 
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Broadside. f°. E, X. Gt. 
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suggested by the author. [Richard McNemar and David Spin- 
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The Exposition in its first form, was hastily written for the purpose 


of obviating a defamatory bill presented to the Legislature of New York: 


It is now somewhat abridged, in order to =e in a few words, the 
Main points in question. 
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Union Village, 1825. 8 pp. 24°. Q. 
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‘notes of Meacham and Whittaker. 


ui 202. Condition of Society; and its only hope, in obeying 
‘the everlasting gospel, as now developing among believers in 
Christ’s second appearing. Union Village, Ohio: Day Star Office, 
1847. 120 pp. 24°. B.N. S. Gr. Rehered Bacld 
203. Conflagration (The) at Shaker Village. (By F. W. ““ pega: 
Evans.) Mt. Lebanon; 1875. Broadside. 8°. 
204. Cumings (Henry). What shall I do to bea Shaker? 
Enfield, N. H. Broadside. 4°. N.S. Gt. 
di 205. Decision (The) of the court of appeals, (Kentucky), 
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to the Shakers in particular. To which is prefixed a brief illus- 
hh tration of the ground of actions. [By Richard McNemar.| Day- 
ton, Ohio, 1834. 66 pp. 16°. 

: | First published at Frankfort, Ky. It contains the case of Gass, 


| | Banta, Ballance and Sassen against the Shakers; Gass and Banta against 
| | 7 Willhite and the Shaker Society advs. Gass, Banta, etc. 


| v 206. Declaration (A) of the society of people (com- 
m3 | | monly called Shakers) showing their reasons for refusing to aid 
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\ wie services. [Calvin Green and Seth Y Wells.] Albany: E. & E. 
Va Hosford, 1815. 200 pp. 12°. J. K. N.R. S. Gr. 
Bi ee 207. Dedication (By Isaac N. Youngs. Sung at the dedi- 
| | cation of the Mt. Lebanon Meeting House) ; — good Believers’ 
character ;— a request. ( Poem.) : | 
208. Devere or Devyr (Margaret Cecelia). Monopoly. 
: Mount Lebanon, N. Y.: The Lebanon Press, (i890?). 4 pp. 
| 24°. [Lesson Leaves. Stir Up Series. No. 2:] (Poem.) Gr. 


Serapert 200. . Open letter to Catholic priests. Mt. 
| Lebanon. Broadside. 4°. | 
| iG A Shaker chieftan crowned. Presented to. 


_ etegebovet elder Frederick William Evans, of Mt. Lebanon, 1893. Broad- 
side f°. (Poem.) 

| “ 211. Dibble (Chancey). United inheritance. Canterbury, 
N.H. 16 pp. 16°. 


| | - 212. Divine (The) afflatus; a force in history [Daniel 
| 


Fraser.| Published by the United Society, Shirley, Mass. Bos- 
ton: Press of Rand, Avery & Co., 1875. 46pp. 12°. E. N. P. 
R. Gr. 

913. Divinity (The) of humanity the-cornerstone of the 
temple of the future. [Dainel Fraser.} Boston: Rand, Avery 
& Co., 1874. 8pp. 16°. B. N. P.Q.S. X. Gr. 

214. Doolittle (Mary Antoinette). Autobiography of 
Mary Antoinette Doolittle, containing a brief history of early life 
| prior to becoming a member of the Shaker Community ; also, an 
1] outline of life and experience among the Shakers. Mt. Lebanon, 
N. Y., 1880. 48 pp. 16°. E.N.S. X. Gr. 


215. A Shakeress on American’ institutions. 
Mt. Lebanon. Broadside. 16°. X. 
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Thoughts concerning Deity. (Mt. Leba- 
on.) 4 pp. 8. X. GI. 
v 217. . War positively unchristian; the religion 


of 
the future. [By G. A. Lomis.] Mt. Lebanon. 2 pp. 16. 
/ 218. Dowe (Arthur W.). The day of judgment as taught 
by the Millennial Church (Shakers), with a few rays of light 
gathered from Scriptures and other sources. S{an] Francisco: 
Rembaugh, 1896. 1 p.l., 5-24. mar. 24°. X. Gt. 
“ ato. Drew (Ira T). Legal decisions of common law of 
_ the United States. Letter addressed to elder Otis Sawyer (Sab- 
bathday Lake, Me.), Sept. 30, 1865. app. 4°. O.S. Gu 
Y 220. Dunlavy (John). The nature and character of the, 
true church of Christ proved by plain evidences, and showing 
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Being extracts from the writings of John Dunlavy. New York: 
George W. Wood, 1847. 93 pp. 16°. B.O.Q.S. X. Er. F. 
Same as No. 17, with extracts from a letter to Barton W. Stone 
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v 221. Durkee (James M.). The spirit life. Letter to El- 
der F. W. Evans. Ptttsfield, Mass., May 14, 1886. 4 pp. 24°.. 
v 222. Dyer (Joseph). A compendious narrative, elucidat- 
ing the character, disposition and conduct of Mary Dyer, from 
the time of her marriage, in 1799, till she left the Society called 
Shakers, in 1815. With a few remarks upon certain charges 
which she has since published against that Society. Together 
with sundry depositions. To which is annexed, A remonstrance 
against the testimony and application of the said Mary for legis- 
lative interference. Concord: I. Hill, 1818. iv, 5-88 pp. 12°: 
223. Second edition. Ptttsield: Berkshire Amer- 
ican, 1826. 80 pp. 8. N. 
v 224. Eads (Harvey L.) Discourses on religion, science 
and education. Published by request. South Umon, Ky., 1884. 
20 pp. 8°. N.S. Gr. 
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‘tion and division; also the table of weights, measures, time, etc. 
Burnham and Smith’s arithmetics. Canterbury, N. H. 32 


Ove 
es pasnnes i 228. Elkins (Hervey). Fifteen years in the senior order 


WW pd. Ke -of Shakers: a narration of facts concerning that singular people. 
Hanover: Dartmouth Press, 1853. 136 pp. 8°. A. E. J. L. Gr. 
Att 


page 229. Evans (Frederick William). American Shakers. 
[Mt Lebanon, 1890?] Broadside. E. Gt. 


Reprinted from the London Food Reform Magazine for June. 
by 930. ———. Atlantic cable and materialization. {Mt. 
Lebanon [1890?]. Broadside. f°. E 
Reprinted from American Socialist. 


“re 231. The battle of the gods. An open letter to 
‘Col. Ingersoll. Mt. Lebanon, Mar. 20, 1892. Broadside. 8°. 
Aye 232. Capital and labor. What is in a mame? 
Wail of a striker. Mt. Lebanon [1890?]. 11 pp. 24°. E. Gt. 
233. Carnivorous parrots. Mt. Lebanon, 1882. 
«Broadside. 8°. E. Gr. 
ie, 234. . Celibacy, from the Shaker standpoint. N 
York: Davis & Kent, printers, 1866. 1i2pp. 16°... 
88S Christ. Mt. Lebanon [1890?}. Broadside. 
8. E. Gr. 


Reprinted from Berkshire County Eagle. 


/ 236. The conditions of peace. Mt. Lebanon, 
1890. p.L,6pp.. 24°. E. N.S. X. Gr. 

"A 237. . Confession of sin. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890?}. 

4pp. 24°. E. X. Gr: 

A 238. The country: a new earth and new heavens. 


' Mt. Lebanon [1890?]. 8 pp. 24°. E. Gr. 
Correspondence [between J. W——, dated 
p's Carlinville, Ill., Sept., 1890, and F. W. Evans, Mt. Lebanon, 
__N. Y., Sept., 1890, relating to faith, ete.) Lebanon; 1890.) 
Broadside. 4°. E. Gi. 
Ws 240. Egyptian Sphinx. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890?}. 
8 pp. 24°. E. X. Gt. 
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. Elder Evans on collecting debts. [Mt. Leb-. 

anon, 1883] Broadside. 16°. E. X. Gt. 
Reprint of a letter to the New York Tribune, 14 Octobér. 1883. 

4 + 242. . Elder Evans to Henry George. Mt. Leba- 
non, Broadside. . 

243. . English sparrows. [Mt. Lebanon, 1884.] ‘ec 
Broadside. 8°. E, G1. 

y 244. . God is God; physical and spiritual light, 


by Anna White; confession of sin, by Martha J. Anderson; reli- 
. gious sentiment, by M. J. Anderson; our parentage, by M. J. 
Anderson. Mi. Lebanon.. 13 pp. 24°. GI. 
Good bread. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890?] 
side. 24°. E. Gr. 
ee" 246. “A great white throne.” Chatham, N. Y.: 
Courier Printing and Pub. House, 1869. 8 pp. 24°. E. X. Gi. 
24} Interesting correspondence. (Mt. Leba-- 
non, 1884.) Broadside. 12°. Relates to public meetings. E. 
248 ——.. Land limitation. Letters of F. W. 


and John Marlin. Mt. Lebanon, 1884. Broadside. 12°. EF. “es 
P 249. ——. Letter to Victoria C. Woodhull, ‘Tennie- 

Claflin and George Francis Train. Mt. Lebanon, 1873. Broad-. < <*y4ee@, 

side. 4°. - pot 


250. ———. Liberalism, spiritualism and Shakerism. 
An address. [Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 1890?] 8 pp 16. 
X... Gr. 


251. . Liberty of conscience. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890.}. 
4 pp. 24°. E. X. G1. 
. ~The new earth. [M t. Lebanon, 1890?]. 
Broadside. 8°. Gr. 
e 253: ~ . New England witcheraft and spiritualism. 
|Mt. Lebanon, 1890?] 8 pp. 24°. E X. Gu. 
254. Nobodies. [Mt Lebanon, 1870?) . Broad-. 
side: 12°. Gr, 
. Obituary. Death of a prominent Shaker- 


(Giles B. Avery) in the community at Watervliet, N. * Mt. 
Lebanon, 1891. 4pp. 16°. E.S. Gr. 

< 256. Obituary; Rufus Crossman; why am I a. 
Christian? By Walter Shepherd. Mt. Lebanon, 1891. 1 
S pp. 24°. E. X. Gr. 
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257. An open letter to Alonzo T. Jones, editor 
“American Sentinel.” Broadside. 8°. 
258. . Original ideas. Mt. (1890?) 4 pp. 
259. ———. The origin and object of Spiritualism. Mt. 
Lebanon. Broadside. 16°. 
260. ; Our centennial. The other side. Second 
centennial. Chatham, N. Y.: Chatham Courter, pp. 
32°. E. X. Gr. 
_ ee . Proposed memorial to the late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Mt. Lebanon, 1887. 2%pp. 24°. B. N.S. Gr. 
262. . Questions about Shakerism. [Mt. Lebanon, 
1888.] 21. 24°. X. Gi. fe 
Letter of inquiry from James R. Keefover, Wilton Junction, Iowa, 
a“ March, 1888, with Evans’ answer, 31 March, 1888. 


263. Religiotis communism. A by F.W. 
Evans (Shaker) of Mount Lebanon, Columbia Co., New York, z 
®. S. A., delivered in St. George’s Hall, London, Sunday even- ] 
ing, August 6th, 1871; with introductory remarks by the chair- v 
man of the meeting, Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Also some account € 
of the extent of the Shaker Communities, and a narrative of the ae 


visit of elder Evans to England, abstract of a lecture by Rev. J. w 
M. Peebles, and his testimony in regard to the Shakers. London: — 
J. Burns [1871]. 32 pp. 16°. K. N. S. ‘Gr. | 


Reprinted from the Glasgow 1888, edition of his Autobiography of a 1 
Shaker. 


As 264. ————. Resurrection. Mit. Lebanon. 7 pp. 24°. 
E. X. Gr. 
PA 265. Robert G. Ingersoll for president for 1892. | 
Mt. Lebanon [1892]. 4 pp. 24°.. X. Gr. 
fire 266. Russian famine. A Shaker protest against 
closing the World’s Fair on Sunday. Mt. Lebanon, 1891. 6 pp. of : 
24°. X. Gr. : I 
267. Sabbath. [Mt. Lebanon, 1886.] 7. pp. 24°. 
E. X. Gr. 
4, ~~ 268. Sabbath vs. people. Shaker address to 4/4 
a people, male and female. Pittsfield, Mass.: Eagle Pub. 
., 1892. BSpp. 16°. E. X. Gr. 1 
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269. 


“Written in response to an especial request of the ‘Ladies’ Club’ 
. . . Boston, where they have been discussing the subject of Shakerism.” 


Shaker essay. [Mt. Lebanon, 18096.] 7 pp. 


bi & 270. . Shaker land limitation laws. Mt. Lebanon. 
Broadside. 16°. E.-X, Gt. 


271. . A Shaker mission. “Results of Elder | 


Evans’ visit to England. By J. M. Peebles; the other side, by 
W. Evans. -Broadside. 4°. E. Gt. 


dtc . A Shaker on political and social reform, se. SergeFee# 


Mt. Lebanon. Broadside. 8°. 


ye 273. Shaker Pentecost. | Mt. Lebanon, 1873?) 
3 pp. 8. E. X. G1. 


Requirements for joining the community. 


“i 274. Shaker reconstruction of the American 


government. Hudson: Register and Gazette, 1888. 8 pp. 24°. 
E. N. S. X. Gr. | 
4. 275. -—. Shaker-Russian correspondence, between 
Count Leo Tolstoi and elder F. W. Evans [15 Feb. and 6 Mar. 
- 1891}. Mt. Lebanon, 1891. 7 pp. 24°. E. X. Gt. 


276, . The Shakers. Manchester, England (1871?) 


Broadside. 16°. 


. The Shakers and their belief. -London. 
1888. Broadside. 12°. 


A“. 278. . The Shakers of Mt. Lebanon. Mt. Leba- See Fragelheedt 


non. Broadside. 8°. 


Saas. * . Shaker’s Sabbath, composed of seven days. 
Lebanon, 1891?]. 4pp. 24°. B. E. Gr. 


An open letter to John McCabe in answer to a letter from him 
published in the.Albany Evening Journal. 


280. | Shakers sermon. Delivered Sept. 12th, 

* 1886, at ‘the funeral of: John Greves of the North Family, Mt. 

Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. [Mt. Lebanon, 1886?]. 15 pp. 16°. 
E. Gr. 


J 4 281. . Shakers shaking the old creation. The 
_“First heaven and first earth.” Hudson, N. Y.: M. P. Williams, 
1889: 16 pp. 32°. E. X. Gt. Seas 
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282. . The Shaker system, and a lecture. .. . at 
Randolph, Cattaraugus Co.,.N. Y., December 9, 1877. Albany: 
Weed, Parsons & Co., 1877. 19 pp. 32°. X. GI. 


Hy / | 283. Shaker travail. An essay .; . written over 
| thirty years ago [dated 27 Feb., 1858]. Mt. teh I89I. 13, 
pp. 16°. E. X. Gt. 
284. . Shaker views and reviews. Mt. Lebanon, 
° 
6 pp. 12°. E. X. 
| ow 285. . A Shaker’s views on the land limitation 


* scheme and land monopoly, and Mormon prosecution. Mt. Leba- 
non. 8. pp. 16°. E. X. 
/ 286. . The Shakers. Who they are and what they 
believe. n., p. [1885]. 12 pp. 24°. E. G1. 
Letter from Sherman P. Hand, Natick, Mass., 31 August, 1885, with 
Evans’ reply. Reprinted from the Natick Bulletin. 
: 287. . Shakerism; land limitation, by Daniel Fra- 
ser. Mt. Lebanon. 4 pp. ‘16°. 
» 288. Lecture delivered in Taylor’ 
pe Hall, Amenia, N. Y. Amenia, N. Y. 4 pp. 8°. E. S. 
4 S 289. Shakerism in London. Addresses by Fred- 
; Y erick W. Evans, Dr. Peebles, J. Burns, and others, at Claremont 
Hall, Penton St., London, Sunday evening, July 3, 1887. Lon- 
don: The Medium and Daybreak, [1887]. 8 pp. 8. N. S. 
X. Gi. 
A 290. . Shakerism, “The possibility of the race.” 


anon:| Office of the Shaker, 1872. 14 pp. 24°. N.S. Gr. 
2gI. . Shaving. Broadside. 16°. E. 
3 ae 292. . A short treatise on the second appearing 
of Christ in and through the order of the female. Boston: Bazin 
& Chandler, printers, 1853. 24 pp. 16°. J. L..P.Q. 5. X. Gr. 
fee in 293. . The sign in the heavens, The relation. of 
*“* “ President Garfield’s death to the fulfillment of prophecy. Mt. 
Lebanon, 1881. Broadside. 8°. E. Gr. 
Letter to the New York Tribune, 26 September, 1881. 
. Speaking Shakerism. [Mt. Lebanon, 1891} 
Letter from Frederick Fellenberg, Zurich, T Aug. 1891, om behalf of 


answer of 11 Sept., 1891. 
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4s 296. . A suggestion of an exchange of women for 


men legislators; education — truth, by R. Bushnell. [Mt. Leba- 
non, 18907]. 4 pp. 16°. Gr. 


“, 207. . “They sang the song of Moses.” Mt. Leba- se. Rerapbood 
non. Broadside. 16°. E. x 
- . Treatise on Shaker Theology. Mt. Leba- 
non, N.Y. 17 pp. 12°. E.S. X. 
4.) oe . The universal church. Shakers, N. Y., 1872. 
16 pp. 24°. 
Oe ee . The universal republic. A Shaker pronun- 
ciamento. Mt. Lebanon [1890?]|. Broadside. 4°. _E. G1. 
v 301. . Wail of a Shaker. Mt. Lebanon. 11 pp. 16°. E, 4< Bari 
/ @ 302. . What the future will be. A Shaker’s long Le 
look ahead. [18 90?]. Broadside. 8°. X. Gr. 
303. White cross celibacy. [ 1890 ?] Broadside. 
P 304. Who is Ann Lee? What evidence is there 


“dik 


that she is the second Messiah? Mt. Lebanon., 188. 13 pp. 
16°... 

oo See . The World’s Fair! Shall it be closed one 
day in the week to please a certain sect? Pittsheld, Mass.: 
Eagle Pub. Co., 1891. 5 pp. 32°. E. X. Gu... | 


306. Fragrance from the altar of incense. Shaker contri-. 


butions to the Flaming Sword. 23 pp. 12°. N. 5. 
307. Fraser (Daniel). Analysis of human Society. De- 


claring the law which creates and sustains a community having: 


goods in common. Mt. Lebanon, [1890?]. 8 pp. 24°. E. Gr. 
- 308. . The divine procedure in the affairs of men. 
Mt. Lebanon. Broadside. 12°. N. S. Gt. 
309. A letter, touching important principles lof 
Shaker belief]. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890?]. 7 pp. 24°. E. X. G1. 
310. ~~. The music of the spheres. Dedicated to the 
consideration of R. G. Ingersoll, and to others like-minded. 


Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., 1887. vii, 9-75 pp. 16°. E. N. 
S. X. Gr. 


gil. Shaker hygiene. The dietetic troubles of 
the first and nineteenth centuries contrasted. n. p. [18—?] 7 
pp. 16°. N.S. X. Gr. 
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312. Shaker support for Henry George. [Mt. 
Lebanon, 1886.| 3 pp. 24°. E. X. Gr. 
| A letter to the New York Tribune, 23 December, 1886. uJ Qn 
| 313. Witness of; theocratic government is self- a 
i government; and government. 16pp. 16°. S. X. GI. 
1 “ — . 314. From the Shakers of Enfield, N. H. (By Henry C. 
Hf Blinn.) (Letter of information on Shakerism.) Broad- | 
side. 8°. 
mY * hare 315. Gale (Daniel). The Shakers. Pittsheld. 1872. 7 pp. | 
16°. 
eee” 316. - Gillespie (Mary Ann) and Reed (Polly J.). The 


gospel grange, an order originating from the visit, paid by the 
hw Shakers to the iritualists’ camp-meeting, at Lake Pleasant, 
ova wielin Montague Co., ‘Mab. , Aug. 18, 1880. Addressed to every indi- 
vidual member of the Shaker fraternity, wherever located. 
Union Village, North Family, 1880. 9 pp. 4°. D. 
J 317. Green (Calvin). The law of life. Extract from a 
writing received in the e of the prophet Joel. . . January, . 
1841. Calvin Green plleieta’ appeal to loyal workers, by A. 
G. Hollister. Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 1901. 16 pp. nar. 16°. S. 
X..G1. 
v 318. Grosvenor (Lorenzo D.). Address at the dedication 
of the Shaker Mills, Shirley, 1851. South Groton, Mass., 
(1851). Broadside. f°. P. 


J 319. . America, the “land of Emanuel ;”’ constitu- 
tional liberty a refuge for the oo to Shiloh. 8 op. 4°. P. 
GI. 

y 320. . Circular letter [20 Apr, 1849] in defence of 


the United Society of Believers, commonly called Shakers; with 
a reply [25. Aug. 1849] to correspondnts. Harvard (South Gro- 
ton P. O.), Mass., 1849. nt-p. 17 pp. 24°. P. Gr. 

321. —— ——. Broadside f°. 

J 322. A Concise answer, etc. (South Groton, Mass.) 

(1849?). 17 pp. 16°. B. 

? . This is an enlargement of No. 190, with Hooser’s hymn and 

‘ : “what induced you to join the Shakers?” by E. H. W. P. Gr. 

323. —— ——. Broadside f°. 
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324. Grosvenor (Roxana L.) The Shakers’ 
,. _ never before published), with a brief outline of Shaker history. 


pn Boston: W. C. Allen, 1873. 12 pp. 4°. A. 
325. Hampton (Oliver C.). The balance-wheel. Union 
Village, 1869. 4 pp. 8. | 
V 326. . Home of the Oracle. Union Village, O. a 
Broadside f. ( Poem.) 
r 327. . Paraphrase. Union Village, Ohio. Broadside. 
f. (Poem.) 
Vv 328. Hoar (Senator Geo. F.). A pathetic petition. Mt. : 


Lebanon, N. Y.: The Lebanon Press: 4 pp. 24°. [Lebanon 
Leaves. Charity Series, No.1]. 


Y 329. Hollister (Alonzo G.) Christ the harvester. n. t. p. 
[Mount Lebanon? 1880?] 21. 12°. J. S. X, Gr. 


ce 330. . The coming of Christ. [Mt. Lebanon, 1890?] 
Bpp. 24°. X. Gr. 
331. ———. Divine judgment, justice and mercy. 
revelation of the great white throne. Judgment in an influx of. | 


higher truths, their influence is an efflux, and their effects are | 
purifying and uplifting. Mt. Lebanon, 1895. 48 pp. 24°. N.S. 


Gt. | 
332. . Divine motherhood n. t.-p. [Mt. Lebanon, - 

N. Y., 1887.] 21, 8. N.S, X. Gr. | 
“ 333- . Heaven anointed woman. n. ¢.-p. [Mount 

Lebanon, N. Y., 1887.) 21. 8. N.S. X. Gr. 
ov 334. . Interpreting prophecy and the appearing of 


Christ. Portland, Ore.: The World’s Advance-Thought En- 
velope Line [1880?] 20 pp. 24°. N.S. X. Gr. 


335. . Third edition, Washington Heights, 
Guiding Star Publishing House, 1892. 2 p. 1, 42 pp. 16°. 
J. Gt. 


4 336. . Joyful tidings. m. t.-p. [Mount Lebanon, N. Y., 
1886.) 21. 8. S. X. Gt. 


v 337- . Mission of the Alethian believers, called 
Shakers. Mt. Lebanon, 1892-1899. 28 pp. 16°. N.S. X. Gr. 


338. . The reapers. n. t.-p. Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 1886. 
8. N.S. X. Gt. 


/ 339. ————. Mt. Lebanon, 1886-1898. 16 pp. 32°. Gr. 
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340. . Shaker testimony. The Gospel of eternal 
(aionion ) life, proclaimed in the reason of judgment. Mt. Leba- 
non, 1891. 11. 4°. X. Gt. 

341. . Shaker view of marriage ; non-resistance, by 
William Leonard; the government of Christ’s kingdom a theoc- 


racy, by Abraham Perkins; Christ’s kingdom — its bed-rock 


foundations, by Daniel Fraser; self-examination, by.Martha J. 
Anderson. Mt. Lebanon. 11 pp. 24°. E. X. Gr. 

342. . Synopsis of doctrine taught by believers in 
Christ's second appearing. Lebanon, 1893-1902. 31 pp. 32°. 
j. N. S. Gr. 

343- Second enlarged. Mt. Lebanon, N. 

-, 1893. 30 pp. 32°. X. Gi, 

344. Holy (The) shepherd;—the rising youth (By 
Eunice Wythe). Broadside. 12°. ( Poems.) 

345- Howells (William Dean). A Shaker village. 1876. 
izpp. 4°. B.N.O. Gt. 

From Atlantic Monthly, vol. 37. 


6. K, Immortal Scenes acknowledgement and prayer. 
fe 


Broadside. 4°. 


347. Information for inquirers in reference to the United 
Society of Believers. Broadside. 4°. 5S. G1. 

348. In Memoriam. Mary Hazard. Debatable land — 
spirit life. (By Anna White.) Mt, Lebanon, 1899. 4 pp. 12°. 
GI. 

349. Investigator; or, a defence of the order, govern- 
ment and economy of the United Society called Shakers, against 
sundry charges and legislative proceedings. Addressed to the po- 
litical world by the Society of Believers at Pleasant Hill, Ky. 
{Richard McNemar]. Lexington, Ky.: Smith & Palmer, 1828. 
47 pp. 12°. A. H.N.S. X. 

350. Kaime (John J.) The travail of the soul. Canter- 
bury, N H. Broadside. Poem.} 

351. Knight (Jane D.) Brief narrative of events touch- 
ing various reforms. By Jane D. Knight, who was reared in the 
Society of Friends, and united with the Shakers at Mt. Lebanon, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., in the year 1826, in the twenty-second year 
of her age. Albany: Weed, Parsons and Co., 1880. 29 pp. 24°. 
X. Gi. 
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J 352. Labor (The) question. The millionaire and the re- 
public. (By F. W. Evans.) Broadside. 4°. E. X. Gr. ° 
J 353. Lafume (J.) Calvin’s Confession. A communica- 


tion given in the name of John Calvin, the Geneva reformer, in. 
the Shaker community, Shakers, Albany Co., N. Y., in. 1842. 
Medium, J. Lafume, Keprinted from Progressive Thinker, with 
additions from the original, Aug., 1904. Dawn of Woman's 
Era, P. 19. Lebanon Shakers, N. Y.: A. G. Hollister, 1904. 
26 pp. 24°. Gl. 
Y 354. List of works in the New York Public Library re- 
sating to the Shakers (New York, 1904). 10 pp. 4°. GI. 
355- Lomas and jLomis/ (George Albert). Decay of bomad 


Shaker institutions. (Reply to No. 345.) May 16, 1876. Broad- en 
side. 8. N. 


€ 356. . The life of Christ is the end of the world. 
Mt. Lebanon, Albany, printed by C. Van Benthuysen & Sons, 
1869. 16 pp. 16°. (Shaker Tract. no. 1.) B. N.S. U. X. Gi 


457. —— ——. Mt. Lebanon. N. Y. | 
358. . London. 
v 350. #4 Man Approved of God.” Mt. Lebanon, 

/ 360. . Plain Talks: upon practical Christian re- 


ligion; being answers to ever-recurring questions concerning the 

Shakers. Prominently among which is the answer to ‘what must 

an mdividual do to be a Shaker?” The life of Christ is the only 

true Christian religion. Shakers, N. Y. 24 pp. 12°. D. N. Q. S. 
361. . Fourth edition. Shakers, N.Y. 1878. 


Author's name appears in this edition. 


fe 362. Love (Alfred). A Shaker meeting. Alfred Love 
President of the Universalist Peace Union, speaks at Mt. Leba- 
non {23 Aug., 1891]. Mt. Lebanon, 1891. 9 pp..24°. E. Gt. 

“~ 363. MacLean (J. P.) The Kentucky revival and its in- 
fluence on the Miami Valley. (Columbus, O., Fred J. Heer, 
printer, 1903.) 45 pp. 8°. N. X. Gr. 


“4 364. . Origin of the Watervliet, Ohio, Shaker com- 
munity. Payton, O.: The N ews, 1904.) 
GI. 

af . Price list of Shaker books. ‘Franklin; Ohio. 


(The News, 9g pp. 8. GI. 
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¥ 366. . Rise, progress and extinction of the Shaker 
Society of North Union, Ohio. (Columbus, O.: Fred J, Heer, 
printer, 1901.) 85 pp.. 8°. J. N. X. Z. Dr, G1. 

367, ~, Unappreciated donations. (Franklin, Ohio. 
Oct. 16, 1904.) Broadside. 16°. Gt. 


A letter addressed to the “Executive Committee, Ohio State Arche- ‘ 
ological and Historical Society,” concerning the action taken by the 
Shakers ‘owing to discredit cast upon their gifts to the Society. 


¥, 368, McKechnie (Frederic). Prof. Comstock’s experi- 
ence. North Family, Mt. Lebanon, 1902. 16 pp. 16°. X. 

S 369. McNemar (Richard).. A friendly letter to Alexan- 
der Mitchell. A solitary Christian of Eaton, Ohio;. in answer to | 
his “religious circular lately presented to the public, dated June, 
1837. Union Village, July 15, 1837. [Western Review: No. 
VIL.) Broadside. 8°. 

v 370. . The life and jabors of father David Darrow. 
Watervliet, Ohio, 1834. 12 pp. 12°. (Western Review.) . 

/ 371. Journal of Peter Pease. A fragment. from 
Western Review. 19-22 pp. from Dec. 5, 1806 to March, 1810.) 
12°. 

J/ 372. . Shakerism detected. (A pamphlet pub- 
lished by Col. James Smith, of Kentucky) examined and refuted 
in five propositions; published at Lebanon, (O.) and Lexington, 
(K.) in 1811. Reprinted by request. Watervliet; Ohio, May 8, 
1833. I2 pp. 16°. 

v 373 . A thumb paper. Captain Me Big. (Union 
Village), 1829. 9 pp. 32°. (Poems.) 

/ 374. Memorial. (1863?). 8 pp. 8°. Issued during the 
Civil War protesting against military services. X. Gr. 

J 375- Memorial (The) of the society of people of Canter- 
bury, in the county of Rockingham, and Enfield, in the county 
of Grafton, commonly called Shakers. [By ‘John Whitcher.} 
1818. 13 pp. 8°. | 

Protest against bearing arms. 


a 376. Memorial of Sister Polly C. Lewis. (By Sarah Col- 
lins, Mt. Lebanon.) 8 pp. 24°. 
J 377. Memorial service, at East Canterbury, Mer. Co., N. 


_ H., Jan. 9, 1890. In memory of Sister Mary Whitcher. 12 pp. 
8°. Gr. 
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378. Ministry. To believers in Christ’s mission to man- 


kind in His second appearing. Mt. Lebanon, Aug. 19, 1887. 1 

Broadside. 4°. 

379- . Circular. New Lebanon. (18707). Broad- 

9 380. . Circular to believers. New Lebanon, July 27, | | 
1885. Broadside. 4°. 

a. Concerns the “Manifesto” journal. i 

4 381. . Circular concerning the dress of Believers. | 

(By Giles B. Avery, . Mt. Lebanon.) 12 pp. Broadside. 4°. 

382. 


. Circular. Further directions concerning the : 
distribution of the Sacred Roll and Book; extract from the Roll 


by the holy and mighty angel. New Lebanon, N. Y., Nov. 11, | 
1843. Broadside. f°. 
383. Mendon (Dan). Lo here and lo there! or the grave 


of the heart. New York, printed for the Author, 1846._ 92 pp. 
wy 


384. Moore (J. Howard). A race of somnambulists. Mt. | 
Lebanon, 4 pp. 24°. [Lebanon Leaves. Stir Up Series. | 


- 


No. 1.] 


a 385. Myrick (Elijah). The celibate Shaker life, Ayer, 
Mass.,—Jis celibacy contrary to natural and revealed law, by 
Daniel Fraser, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.;— longevity of virgin celi- 
bates, by Ciles B. Avery, Mt. Lebanon. 8 pp. 24°. S. X. Gt. | 
386. Names (“Let) and sects and parties accost my ears , 
no more; — “how precious is the way of God.” (Both by Rich- 
ard McNemar.) 2 pp. 8°. ( Poems.) 
387. New (The) revelation. (By Alonzo G. Hollister, 
Mt. Lebanon.) 2 pp. 4°. S. X. Gr. 
v 388. Notice. Rules for visitors. (1840?). Broadside. f°. 
/ 389. Offord (Daniel). Letter from, with reply by Ko- e 
yesh. (Chicago), 1892. 12 pp. 16°. 
On Shaker celibacy. N. S. wl. 


"f 390. . Seven travails of the Shaker church. Mt. 

Lebanon, N. Y., 1889. 8 pp. nar. 24°. B. N.S. X. Gr. 

y 391. One hundredth anniversary of the organization of 
the Shaker church, Enfield, N. H., October 18, 1893. (By Abra- 


ham Perkins.) Enfield, N. H.: Abbott's Power Print, 1893. 37 
: pp. 8°. K. N.S, Gr. 
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392. 100 Years of Shaker life. Centennial of a commun- 
ism of peace. [By F. W. Evans, New Lebanon, 1874?] 8 pp. 
24°. GI. 

393. Origin (The) of life and species. A new theory (By 
Jason Poole). Pittsfield, Mass.: W. H. Phillip’s Steam. Print, 
1875. 18 pp. 24°. N.S. G1. 

394. Orthodox (The) trinity, with a few remarks upon 


certain doctrines connected therewith. 16 pp. 24°. (Poem.). 
Gl. 


395- . Athanasian creed. Watervliet, Ohio, March 
1, 1835. 16 pp. 24°. 


Richard McNemar states, in this edition, the poem was composed 
at Canterbury, N. H. 


396. Our title deeds. Belfast Star. Ireland. Broadside. 
16°. 

397. Dr. Peebles (Jamed M.) and elder Evans in Glas- 
gow. Farewell meeting, 1887. Broadside. 8°. E. X. °— 

398. . Nihilism, Socialism, Shakerism — Which? 
{Mt. Lebanon, 1890?] 7 pp. 16°. E. X. Gr. 

Reprinted from the Manifesto. 


399- . Oriental spiritualism from the spirit of 
Mother Ann Lee. [Mt?. Lebanon, 1877.]. 13 pp. 24°. E. N.S. 
X. G1. 


Dated from Point de Galle, Ceylon, 2 August, 1877. Pages 11-13 


contain a letter from F. W. Evans, “A Look behind the Curtains of 
Shakerism.” 


400. Pelham (R. W.) The Shaker’s answer to a letter, 
from an inquirer. Union Village, Ohio, 1868. 23 pp. sq. 24°. 
Question given in No. 402. N.S. GL 


401. Second edition. Cincinnati: Joseph B. Boyd, 


1868. 32 pp. 16°. B. 
402. . A Shaker’s answer to the oft-repeated ques- 


tion, “What would become of the world if all should become 

Shakers?” Boston: Rand, Avery & Co, 1874. Stereotyped edi- 

tion. 31(1)pp. 16°. B. G1. 
403. . Reprint of No. 402. East Canterbury, N. H. 
404. . East Canterbury, N.H. 17 pp. 16°. 
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oi 405. . Shakers: A correspondence between Mary 
F. C(arr), of Mt. Holly City and a Shaker sister, Sarah L(ucas), 
of Union Village. Cincinnati: P. T. Schulz, 1869. 24 pp. 24°. 
B. N.Q.S. X. G1. 

” 406. —— ——. Cincinnati: P. T: Schultz, 1869. 23 pp. 16°. 

‘ga 407. —— ——. Springfield, Mass.: Samuel Boules & Com- 
pany, 1870. 23 pp. 16°. . 

Y 408. . Albany. 1868. 32 pp. 24°. [Shaker 
‘Tracts. No.2. The higher law of spiritual progression. | 

~ 409. . To the memory of David Spinning. (North 


Umon. 2 pp. 16°. 

J 410. Perkins, (Abraham). Autobiography of,—and in 
memoriam. Concord, N. H., tg01. 22 pp. 16°. 

Y 411. Pilate (Pontius). An interesting narrative of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Canterbury, N. H., 1849. 16 pp. 24°. 

“412. Pillow (William H.) Letters from New Lebanon, 


N. Y., in 1846 and 1847, to Rachel G. C. Patten, James Pilcher 
and Susannah Myrick. [Mt Lebanon.| 6 pp. 8°. N.S. Gt. 


at 413. Pomeroy (Mark Mills). Visit to the Shakers [at 
Shaker Village, Canterbury, N. ». p. [1899?] 11 pp. 24°. 
E. X. G1. 
a 414. Poole (Cyrus O.) Spiritualism as Organized by the 
Shakers. [Mt. Lebanon, 1887?] 16 pp. 16°. E. X. Gt. 


Address before the Brooklyn Progressive Conference, October, 1887. 
Reprinted from the Banner of Light. 


Pv 415. Poole (Hester M.) Shakers and Shakerism. Chi- 
chicago, 1887. &Spp. 12°. X.Gr | 


Relates to the Mt. Lebanon community. Reprinted from The Open 
Court, Chicago, 29 September, 1887. 


416. Prescott (James Sullivan). The social évil. North 
_Umion, 1870. 14 pp. 16°. [Tract Nor.] X: 


v 417. Primaries. 10 pp. 4°. Relates to basic principles 
of religion. 


A 418. Public discourses delivered (in substance) at Union 
Village, August, 1823, and prepared for publication by order of . 


the Ministry. [By John Dunlavy.] [Unton Village.| 36 gp. 
| 
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419. Remarkable (A) old man. Elder Evans at the age 
of 8o still bent on reforming the world. (1888.) 14 pp. 24°. 
E. Gt. 

420. Remonstrance (A) against the testimony and.appli- 
cation of Mary Dyer, requesting legislative interference against 
the United Society, commonly called Shakers. Together with 
some affidavids and certificates, showing the falsity of her state- 
ments. Concord: Isaac Hill, 1818. 23 pp. 16°. R. 

421.. Review (A) of Mary Dyer’s publication, entitled “A 
portraiture of Shakerism”; together with sundry affidavits, dis- 
proving the truth of her assertions. [Preface signed Francis 
Winkley, ‘Israel Sanborn, Nathaniel Draper, True W. Heath, 
Trustees of the United Society at Canterbury and Enfield, N. H., 
June 7,°1824.} Concord, |N. H.|: J. B. Moore, 1824. 70 pp. 

422. Report of the examination of the Shakers of Canter- 
bury and Enfield, before the New Hampshire legislature, at the 


~November session, 1848, including the testimony at’ length; sev- 


eral extracts from Shaker publications; the bill which passed the 
house of representatives; the proceedings in the, Pillow case; 
together with the letter of James W. Spinney. From notes taken 
at the examination. Concord, N. H.: Ervin B. Tripp, 1849. 100 
pp. L. 

423. Report of the Select Committee on the subject of 
the Shakers. 2d April, 1849. 13 pp. 8°. (New York: Assem- 
bly Documents, 1849, v. 3, no. 198:) J. S. Gt. 


Disapproving a bill recommending repeal of the Shakers trust act 
of 15 April, 1839. 


424. Report of the trustees of the United Society of 
Shakers in the town of New Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y. 
Mar. 18, 1850. 10 pp. 8°. (New York: Senate Documents, 
1850, no. 89.) GI. | 


Report of real and personal property owned by the New Lebanon 


and Watervliet communities, made in response to a Senate Resolution of 


8 February, 1850, to ascertain the annual increase of Shaker property 
with a view to considering whether they had forfeited the protection of 


the trust act of 15 April, 1839, by amassing property that gave an annual 
income of over five thousand dollars. 


425. Revision (A) and confirmation of the social com- 
pact of the United Society, called Shakers, at Pleasant Hill, Ky. 
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[By Richard McNemar. | Harrodsburg, Ky.: Randall & Jones, 
1830: I2 pp. 16°. W. 


426. Richmond (David). An explanatory address and 
testimony of light and truth to the United Society of Believers. 
or Shakers, in the United States of America, and to whom it may 
concern. Darlington (Eng.), 1879. 40 pp. 16°. N. 


427. Rules for behavior in places consecrated to worship. 
(On the other side.) The United Society of Believers called 
Shakers. Notice to visitors. Shaker Village, N. H., 1875. 2 
pp. 8. Gr. 

428. . Shaker Village, (18707). 2pp. 8°. Gt. 

© 429. Runygn (G. R.) Shakers and Shakerism. Private 
property possession, real or personal, inconsistent with the true 
character of the church of Christ, first and last, etc. Pleasant 


Hill, Mercer County, Ky., November 1, 1875. Broadside. 


430. Rupe (Nancy L.) A poem dedicated to Pleasant cee Prsteed 


Hill, Ky. Broadside. 12°. 


(C..M.) Among the Shakers. Successful ‘com-. 


munism at Mt. Lebanon. Interview with Elder Evans. Broad- 
side. f°. GI. 

432. Sears (C. E.) Shakers. Duality of the Deity; or, 
God as father and mother. Mount Morris, N. Y. Rochester, 
N. Y.: Datly Democrat Steam Printing House, 1867. 7 pp.. 
16°. N. P. S. 

433- 
Mount Morris, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y.: Datly Democrat Steam 
Printing House, 1867. 10 pp. 16°. 

434- . A short treatise on marriage. Mount 
Morris, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y.: Daily Democrat Steam Printing 
House, 1869. 13 pp. 16°. B.N. S. Gr. 

435- ————. Lebanon, Ohio: Patriot Print. 1884. 11 pp. 


16°. 


436. ——. A treatise on the second coming of 
Christ. Mount Morris, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y.: Daily Demo- 
crat Printing House, 1867. 25 pp. 16°. B. 

437. Selection of devotional melodies; simple in arrange- 


ment, yet inspirational. Canterbury, N. H., 1876. 44 pp- 


——, A short treatise on Christian love. ~ 
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v 438. Shaker anthems and hymns, arranged for divine 


worship. Shaker Village, N. H., 1883. 16 pp. 8. 5. Gt. 


th we “ 439. Shakers as farmers. [By F. W. Evans. Chatham, 


N. Chatham Courter. Broadside. f°. E. 
440. Shaker Evans. Manchester, (England) 
pr. Broadside. f°. E. Gt. 
v 441. Shaker church covenant. Shaker Village, N. H. 
1889. t2pp. 8. N.S. Gr. 
6) . The covenant was a growth. The last revision, 1830, was made by 
, Seth Wells. 
re 


442. Shakers. (1849?). 12 p. 12°. N.H. S. GI. 


A reply to Luther Lee’s attack in the “True Wesleyan, in the fall of 
1847, by Richard Bushnell,”—‘“Shakers to the public”; the Shakers and 
the legislature of New Hampshire, taken from the “Boston Courier”, and 
the minority report of the judiciary committee. 


pee Seraploodk “ 443. Shaker’s (A) ideas about General Grant’s funeral 
je By F. W. Evans]. Mt. Lebanon. Broadside. 16°. 


/ Shaker theology. Facts for Christendom. (By 
\Daniel Fraser.) Shaker Village, New Lebanon {18507}. 

24°. 

or 445. Short (A) treatise: containing observations on the 

duty of believers, suitable for the consideration of those who have 

‘but just arrived at the age of discretion and understanding ; and 

necessary to be regarded and put in practice by all who wish to 

have their lives agreeable to themselves and others. Addressed 

to youth. [By Garrett Lawrence and I. N. Youngs.] New 


February, 1823. 36 pp. 24°. GI. 


446. Social gathering. Dialogue, between six sisters of 

-_*the north family of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, Columbia County, 
{ N. Y. [By Martha J. Anderson and Charlotte Byrdsall.} 
Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., 1873. 18 pp. 16°. E. X. Gt. 


In form of conversation between Margaret Pattison, Ann Offord, 
Martha Anderson, Charlotte Byrdsall, Melissa Soule, Margaret Cleveland. 


v 447. Some lines in verse about Shakers. Not published 


by authority of the Society so-called. [By Aquilla Bolton. | 
New York: William Taylor & Co., 1846. 56 pp. 8. B. K.N. 
‘©. S. V. Gr | 
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“448. Spirits the Shakers saw. William Eddy’s, works at 
Mt. Lebanon. -[By F. W. Evans.] 1878. Broadside. f°. 
FE. X. Gi, 


Reprinted from the Berkshire County Eagle, July 4, 1878. 


Y 449. Stetson (Charlotte Perkins). A clarion call to re- 
deem the race! The burden of mothers. 4 pp. 24°. [Leb- 
anon Leaves. Stir up series. No. 3.] Poem. Gr. 

x 450. Stroud (Thomas). Why the Shakers are entitled to 
a candid hearing. Enfield, Conn. Broadside. 4°. N. S. Gt. 
w 451. Sunday service, Shaker Village, N. H., from June 6 

to October 24, 1880. 88 pp. 16°. 

452. . Sept 4 to Oct. 2, 1880. 88 pp. 16°. 

453. Table Poem for framing). N. S. G1. 

454 Testimony of Jesus concerning marriage; 
riage, Jesus and the Shakers.” [By F. W. Evans.] 12 


That beautiful city (anthem). Broadside. f°. 
y 457. To our well beloved mother in Israel, eldress =m 


Ann Taylor, Mt. Lebanon, 1897. In affectionate memory of 
dear sister, Martha J. Anderson. [Amelia J. Calver and Anna 
-White.| 43 pp. 8°. Gr. 

~ 458. (Title not given), but a collection of anthems re- 


vealed by the spirits. 1837-1848. Compiled by James Holmes. 
West Gloucester, Me. 


4 459 Tyner (Paul). The Christ ideal in Shakerism. 
| East Canterbury, N. H., 1896.) topp. 8. B. N.S. Gr. 
Republished from The Humanitarian, 1896. 


' 460. Union plums. North Union. 1834. Broadside. 16°. 
(Poem.)  E-. 

4 461. United (The) Society of Believers. Shaker Village, 

NERS aig 


A series of proof texts. 


462. United (The) Society of Believers, called Shakers. 
Notice to writers; friendly advice. Shaker Village, N. H. 
Broadside. f°. 
“ 463. . No. 2. Answer to inquirers. | 
464. Vance (John B.) Address of, of Shaker Village, 
(Alfred, Me.), delivered in Oxford Street Chapel, Lynn, on Sun- 
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‘day evening, June 1, 1874. Lynn, (Mass.), 1874. 20 pp. nar. 
16°. S. Gr. | 

465. Vincent (Henry). Visit to Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
{Shaker Tract No. 1.] Albany: Van Benthuysen & Sons, 1868.. 
I2 pp. 12°. E. N.S. W.X., 

466. Ward (Jesse Durbin). Shaker income tax. Appli- 
ation to commissioner Delano. Brief of Durbin Ward, council 
for applicants. Albany: J. Munsell, 1869. 21 pp. 8. K. Q. 
U. Gt. 

467. Whai shall I do to be a Shaker ? (East Canterbury, 
N. H., 1880?). Broadside. 8°. S. Gr. 

468. White (Anna). Dedicated to the memory of sister 


Polly Lewis, the King’s daughter. [Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 19007}. 


7 pp. 24°. GI. 

460. ——. Motherhood of God. Canaan Four Corners, 
N. Y., Press of Berkshire Industrial Farm, 1903. 27 pp. 24°. 
E. S. 

470. . True source of happiness ; — labor, by Annie 
Rosetta Stephens. Mt, Lebanon. 6 pp. 24°. E. X. Gr. 

471. . Voices from Mt. Lebanon ;— the American 


flag, by Cecelia De Vere. Mt. Lebanon, 1899. 15 pp. 24°. 
X. Gt. 

472. Wickersham (George M.) How I came to.bea . 
Shaker. Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. [Printed at East Canterbury, N. 
1891]. 15 pp. 24°. B.E. IN. S. X. Gt. 

473. Wickliffe (Robert). The Shakers. Speech of Rob- 
ert Wickliffe. In the Senate of Kentucky—Jan., 1831. On a 
bill to repeal an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Kentucky, entitled “an act to regulate civil proceedings against 
certain communities having property in common.” (By Richard 
McNemar). Lebanon, Ohto: Star Office, 1831. 16 pp. 8°. X. 

474. . [Frankfort: A. G. Hodges, 1832.] 32 pp. 
16°. S. Gr. 

475. Willcox (Ella Wheeler). Clear away the rubbish. 
{Lebanon Leaves. Hope Series No.) Mount Lebanon, N. Y.: 
The Lebanon Press.. 4 pp. 24°. 

476. Wingate (Charles F.) Shaker sanitation. Broadside. 

Restrike from The S anitary Engineer, New York, September, 1880. 
‘Relates particularly to the North Family of the New Lebanon community. 
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476. Wright (Eleazer), pseud. of R. McNemar. A review 


of the most important events relating to the rise and progress of pu placed 
the United Society of Believers in the West; with sundry A et pa 
documents conneeted ‘with the history of the Society, collected 
from various journals. Union Village, Ohio, 1831. 34 pp. pte 

/ 477. Youngs (Benjamin Seth). Transactions of the 7 
‘Ohio mob, called in the public papers “An expedition against the 
Shakers.” Miami Country, State of Ohio, Aug. 31, 1810. 11 

v 478. Youth’s Guide i in Zion and Holy Mother’s promise. 
‘Given by inspiration at New Lebanon, N. Y., January 5, 1842. 
(By Elisha D. Blakeman). Canterbury, 1842. 36 pp. 16°. 
B. N.S. X. Gt. 


VI. Shaker Publications not owned by the Author. 


479. Account of the Shakers. ... in North America. 
London, {1812?]. 22 pp. J. 

480. Axon (W. E. A.) Biographical notice of hee Lee. 
Liverpool, 1876. 

481. Brief (A) exposition of the established principles 
and regulations of the United Society called Shakers. Albany, 
1830. 23 pp. 8. D. K. 


482. . Improved edition. ‘Canterbury, N. H. thes, 
37 pp. D. K. L. W. 

483. Catalogue of herbs. . . . Boston. 1851. P. 

484. of medicinal plants and vegetable medicine. 


’ prepared in the United Society. Harvard, Mass. 
Boek 1849. P. | 
485. of medicines, plants, extracts, essential oils, 

etc. Union Village, O. 

486. Brown (Samuel). A countercheck to Shakerism. 
‘Cincinnati, 1824. 76 pp. D. 

487. _Chapman (Eunice). Account of the conduct of the 
people called Shakers in the case of Eunice Chapman and her 
children. Albany, 1817. K. P. 

488. . No. 2d., being an additional account of the 
conduct of the Shakers in the case of Eunice Chapman and her 
children with religious creed, written by herself. 1818. 
82 pp. J. K. M. 
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a 489. . Indoctum Parliamentum. <A farce. (Eunice 
a Chapman). 7 pp. 8°. K. 

te 490. Clapp (Charles). Circular letter. Union Village, 
Q. 


491. Concise (A) statement of the principles of the only 
true church, etc., etc. Bennington, Vermont: Haswell & Russell, 
| 

492. Considerations in regard to the application of the 
Shakers for ertain special privileges. Albany, [1839?]. 12 pp. 
J. 

493- Dyer (Mary Marshall). A brief statement of the 
sufferings of Mary Dyer, occasioned by the society called Shakers. — 
Written by herself. To which is added, affidavits and certificates ; 
also a declaration from their own publication. Boston, 1818. 

K. P. R. 

/ 494. . A portraiture bf Shakerism, exhibiting a 
general view of their character and conduct, from the first appear- 
ance of Ann Lee in New England, down to the present time. 
Concord, 1822. 466 pp. 16°. A. B. J. K. M. P. R. T. 


495- . Reply to the Shaker statements, called a 
“review of the portraiture of Shakerism.”’ Concord, 1824. J. 
P. R. 


496. Extract from an unpublished manuscript on Shaker 
history, (by an eye-witness), giving an accurate description of 
their songs, dances, marches, visions, visits to the spirit land, etc. 
Boston, 1850. 48 pp. 12°. A. P. U. | 

497. Kilgore (Carrie B.) Shakers, Philadelphia. 1892. 

498. McBride (James). An account of the doctrines, 
government, and customs of the Shakers, with remarks on con- 
fession to Catholic priests and Shaker elders. Cincinnati, 1834. 

499. Memorial (The) of the society of people of New- 
Lebanon, in the county of Columbia. . . . commonly called Shakers, 
to the legislature of New York, New Lebanon, 1815. 20 pp. 8°. 
K. 

500. New favorite cooking receipts of the Shakers and il- 
illustrated almanac for 1883 and 1884: P. 

501. Observations on the natural and constitutional | 
rights of conscience, in relation to military requisitions on the- 
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people called Shakers. Watervleit, Feb. 20, 1816. (Albany, 
1816). 24 pp. 8°. K. 


502. Proceedings of the New Hampshire legislature (/n 
re) Shakers in 1828. 19 pp. 12°. W. 


503. Rathbun (Daniel). Letter to James Whittacor, 


chief elder of the church called Shakers. Springfield, 1785. 12°. 


504. . (Reuben). Reasons offered for leaving the 
Shakers. Pittsfield, Mass., 1800. S. 


505. . (Valentine). A brief account of a religious 
scheme taught and propagated by a number of Europeans who 
lately lived in a place called Nisqueunia, in the state of New 
York, but now residing in Harvard, commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, commonly called Shaking Quakers. To which is added 
a dialogue between George the third of Great Britain and his 
minister giving an account of the late London mob, and the orig- 
inal of the sect called Shakers. The whole being a discovery of 


the wicked machinations of the principal enemies of America. 
Boston. 1781. K. 


506. . Second edition. Hartford. 1781. 24 pp. 

507. —— ——. Worcester. 1782. R. 

508. . Some brief hints of a religious scheme... . 
Salem, 1782. P.R. 

509. . Boston. 1782. M. R. 

510. . New York. 1783. M.R.. 


Valentine Rathbun was a Baptist preacher, who, together with 
Daniel and Reuben, joined the Shakers in 1780. A few months later 
he withdrew from the order. Daniel remained sti years and thea 
Tyroeaeed his union with the Society. 


| 51 1. Remonstrance of the United Society called Shakers, 


against the passage of a certain law, March 20, 1830. [By Cal- 


vin Green and Seth Y. Wells.] New York ene: Romp 


ments. No. 300, v. 4. Io pp. 8°. Gt. 


The law protested against proposed to subject the property of the 
United Society to judgments and executions against individual members, 
to prohibit fathers turning over all their property to the United in 
to prevent evasion of militia law by Shakers. 
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512. Revelation of the extraordinary visitation of de- 
parted spirits and their manifestation through the Shakers (1843). 
By a guest of the community near Watervleit. Philadelphia, 1869. 
40 pp. 8. W. 

513. Runyon (G. R). Shakers and Shakerism. The two 
Adams. ‘Their respective posterities and positions. Pleasant 
Hill, Ky., Sept. 17, 1877. Broadside. D. 


514. Smith (James). Remarkable occurrences lately dis- 
covered among the people called Shakers; of a treasonous and 
barbarous nature, or Shakerism developed... . Paris, Ky.: J. R. 

yle {1810?] 24 pp. 8°. GI. 

515. . Shakerism detected, their erroneous and. 
treasonous proceedings, and false publications, contained in dif- 
ferent newspapers exposed to public view, by the depositions of 
ten different persons living in varioys parts of the states of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, accompanied with remarks. Paris, Ky.: J. R. 
Lyle, 1810. 44 pp. 8. A. GI. 

516. Taylor (Amos). Strange principles, conduct and 
character of the people known by the name of Shakers. Wor- 
cester, 1782. 

517. Trial of the Shakers for an attempt to restrain the 
wife and the children of Wm. H. Pillow. Extracted from “The 
True Wesleyan,” Oct. 1847. 22 pp. 12°. W. 

518. Van Vleet (Abram). An account of the conduct of 
the Shakers.. Lebanon, Ohio, 1818. 

519. Warder (W.5.) Brief sketch of a religious society 
of people called Shakers. 1817. | 

520. . London. ' 1818. 16 pp. 

521. Whitbey (John). Beauties of priestcraft, or a short 
account of Shakerism. .Vew Harmony, (Jnd.), 1826.. 70 pp. 

522. Woods (John). Shakerism unmasked, or, a narra- 

V tice, showing the entrance of the Shakers into the western coun- 
try, their stratagems and devices, discipline and economy. Paris, 
Ky., 1826. 84 pp. 16°.. A. 

523. Word (The) of Jacob to the world of mankind, with 
an appendix, reviewing the faith and principles of “the United 
Society of Believers, or Shakers,” as published by the Society. 
, Volume first. 1857. 110 pp. Cr. 
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VII. Various Journals Containing Accounts of Shakerism. 


Among the Shakers. (Leisure Hour, v. 20, pp. 790-792. 
London, 1871.) 


Day (A) among the Shakers. (Once a Week. v. 6,.pp. 
610-611. London, 1862.) 

Greeley (Horace). A Sabbath with the Shakers. (Knick- 
_ erbocker, v. 11, pp. 532-537. New York.) 

Hancock (S. J.) Among the Shakers. (New Eclectic 
Magazine, v. 7, pp. 482-487, 521-526. Baltimore, 1870.) 

Hyde (A.) Shakerdom.—lIts history, principles and 
practical workings. (Old and New, v. 3, pp. 706-716. Boston, 
1871.) 

L. (C). A day with the Shakers. (Dial, v. 4, pp. 165-173. 
Boston, 1843.) 

Leslie (Rev. Jonathan). The Shakers. (Niles’ Register, 
“Vv. 23, pp. 37-39. Baltimore, 1822.) 

Reprinted from the Pittsburg Recorder. 


Lossing (B. J.) The Shakers: (Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, v 15, pp. 164-177. New York, 1857.) 

MacLean (J. P.) The Kentucky Revival, and its influ- 
ence on the Miami Valley (Ohio Arch. and Hist. Pubh’s. v. 12, 
pp. 242-286. Columbus, Ohio, 1903.) 

Same separate. 

Mobbing the Shakers of Union Village. (Ohio Arch. 
and Hist. Pubn’s. v. 11, pp. 108-133. Columbus, Ohio., 1903.) 
Origin, rise, progress and decline of the Whitewater 
community of Shakers located in Hamilton county,.Ohio. (Ohio 
Arch. and Hist. Pubn’s. v. 13, pp. 401-433. Columbus, Ohio, 
1904. ) 


Shaker community of Warren county; Ohio. Its 
origin, rise; progress and decline. (Ohio Arch. and Hist. Pubn’s. 
v. 10, pp. 251-304. Columbus, Ohio, 1902.) 

Shaker mission to the Shawnee Indians. (Ohio Arch. 
and Hist. Pubn’s. v. 11, pp. 215-229. Columbus, Ohio, 1903:) 
The society of Shakers, rise, progress and extinetion 
of the society at Cleveland, Ohio. (Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quar- 
terly. v. 9, pp. 32-116. Columbus, Ohio, 1900.) 

Same. Separate. 
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Out of Union. (The United Brethren Review. v- 
14, pp. 326-329. Dayton, Oho, 1903.) 

O’R. (J.) A visit to the Shakers in Hampshire. (Irish 
Monthly, v. 6, pp. 555-564. Dublin, 1878.) 

Plumer (William). The original Shaker communities in 
New England. (New England Magazine. n.s. v. 22, pp. 303- 


_ 309. Boston, 1900.) | 
| Reeve (J. K.) A Shaker community. (New England . 


Magazine. n.s. v. 6, pp. 349-353. Boston, 1892.) 

Shakers (The). Niles’ Register. v. 37, pp. 58-59. Balti- 
more, 1829. 

Reprinted from the Boston Palladium. 


Shakers (The). (Penny Magazine, v. 6, pp. 445-448. Lon- 
don, 1837.) 

Warner (Charles Dudley). Out of the world. (Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly. v, 18, pp. 549-558. New York, 1879.) 


VIII. Key to Shaker Books and Pamphlets in Various 


; Libraries. 


4 Total 30. : 

Ohio State Library (B): 5,9, 16, 22, 30, 35, 40, 56, 58, 60, 
78,97, 98, 109, I17, 120, 130, 131, 132, 144, 146, 147, 212, 220, 
226, 261, 279, 322, 345, 356, 390, 401, 402, 405, 434, 439, 447,. 
459, 472, 477, 478, 494. Total 42. | 

Western, Reserve Historical Society (C): 15, 16, 20, 66, 
97, 103, 104,477. Total 8. | 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (D): 15, 32, 
154, 155, 360, 429, 481, 482; 486, 498, 513, 521. Total 12. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society (E):. 3, 
4, 5» 6, 8, 10, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 29, 32, 48, 49, 52; 55, 58, 
60, 62, 70, 72, 74, 75, 88, 93, 96, 97, 98, 100, IOI, 102, 103, 104,. 
108, 109, 117, 118, I19, 121, 125, 137, 156, 212, 214, 228, 229,. 
230, 232, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 245, 246,. 
247, 248, 250, 251, 253, 255, 264, 267, 268, 270, 271, 273, 274,. 
275, 279, 280, 281, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 291, 293, 
294, 297, 298, 300, 301, 303, 304, 305, 307, 309, 310, 341, 352, 
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359, 362, 397, 398, 399, 413, 414, 419, 439, 440, 446, 448, 460,. 
465, 469, 470, 472, 475. Total 118. 
Oberlin College (F): 16, 20, 70, 97, 102, 103, Total 6. 
, Kenyon College (G): 20, Total 1. 
’ Cincinnati Public Library (fH): 5,9, 16, 19, 23, 27, 32, 40, 
70, 77; 93, 97, 98, 103, 104, 147, 150, 349, Total 18. 
Cleveland Public Library (1): 5, 27, 32, 86, 97, 104, 130, 
472. Total 8. | 
New York State Library (J): 1, 18, 70, 77, 86, 93, 97, 102, 
104, 152, 153, 154, 200, 228, 292, 329, 335, 342, 306, 421, 423,. 
477; 479; 488, 492, 494, 495, 5093, 506. Total 29. 
New York Historical Society (K): 5, 9, 15, 18, 20, 32, 34). 
40, 56, 58, 67, 70, 77, 81, 86, 93, 96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 132, 
154, 206, 263, 391, 447, 466, 481, 482, 487, 488, 489, 493, 494, 
499, 501, 505. Total 39. 
Long Island Historical Society (L): 1, 9, 22, 97, 104, I51,. : 
152, 154, 228, 292, 383, 422, 482. Total 13. 
Columbia University (M): 9, 20, 30, 70, 96, 97, 104, 488,. 
494, 510. Total to. 
Grosvenor Public Library (N): 4, 5, 8, 12, 17, 20, 32, 35,- | 
41, 43; 44, 45, 47, 48, 53, 54, 55, 58, 6, 72, 77, 78, 86, 88, 9o1,. 
93; 98, 102, III, 130, 131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 150, 160, 164, 167, 186, 187, 202, 204, 206, 212, 213, 214,. 
(223, 224, 226, 236, 261, 263, 274, 289, 290, 306, 308, 310, 311, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 337; 338, 342, 345; 349; 355, 356, 360, 363,. 
“366, 380, 390, 391, 393, 399, 400, 405, 412, 426, 432, 434, 441, 
447, 450, 453, 459, 464, 465, 472, 477, 478. Total ror. 
Bowdoin College (O): 4, 16, 32, 45, 47, 48, 58, 93,95, 96, 
102, 198, 200, 219, 345. Total 15. ' 
Massachusetts Historical Society (P): 9, 16, 18, 32, 40,. 
58, 79, 72, 95, 96, 97, 104, 133, 151, 154, 155, 175, 201, 212, 213, 
« 220, 222, 226, 292, 318, 319, 320, 322, 421, 432, 483, 484, 487," 
493, 494, 495; 496, 500, 508, 509. Total 40. 
Essex Institute (Q): 9, 20, 22, 58, 94, 95, 98, 102, 133, 146,. 
147, 150, I51, 152, 154, 155, 162, 212, 213, 220, 226, 292, 360, 
405, 447, 406, 490. - Total 27. | 
American Antiquarian Society (R): 96, 102, 206, 212, 420,. 
421, 493, 494, 495, 503, 507, 508, 509, 510. Total 14. 
Berkshire Athenaeum (S): 2, 4, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 20, 29, 35,. 
37, 49, 43, 44, 45) 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 62, 66, 70, 72, 74, 77, 81, 
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86, 88, 91, 98, 100, ITI, 118, 119, 127, 128, 1390, 131, 132, 134). 
135, 143, 144, 145,146, 147, 148, 149, 153, 157, 167, 172, 186, 
187, 193, 197, 198, 202, 204, 206, 213, 214, 219, 220, 222, 224, 
225, 236, 261, 263, 269, 274, 288, 289, 290, 292, 298, 306, 308, 
310, 311, 313, 315, 317, 329, 331, 332, 333. 334, 336, 337; 338, 


342, 347; 349, 356, 360, 385, 387, 380, 399, 391, 393, 399, 400, 


405, 412, 418, 423, 434, 438, 441, 442, 447, 450, 453, 459; 464, 
465, 467, 469, 472; 474, 477, 478, 504. Total 127. 


Connecticut Historical Society (T): 9, 96, 98, ToT, 102,. 


494. Total 6. 
Rhode Island Historical Society (U): 1, 20, §6,.62, 96, 


104, 133, 154, 386, 447, 466, 496. Total 12. 
_ Maryland Historical Society (V): 2. Total 1. 


; Pennsylvania Historical Society (W): 9, 27, 32, 40, 66,. 
85, 96, 97, 154, 425, 465, 482, 502, 512, 517. Total 15. 
Wisconsin Historical Society (‘X): 2, 4, 5, 6,8, 9, 12, 13,. 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 30, 32, 35, 37, 41, 43, 54, 58, 62, 65, 66, 70, 


72, 74; 75.77; 78, 86, 88, 91, 93, 96, 97, 98, TOO, 103, Tog; 109, . 


118, 119, I2I, 123, 126, 127, 132, 134, 139, 140, 144, 145, 147, 


155, 156, 157, 187, 198, 213, 214, 275, 216, 218, 220, 236, 237,. 


240, 241, 246, 250, 251, 253, 255, 258, 260, 262, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 268,269, 270, 273, 274, 275, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 280, 
292, 294, 302, 304, 305, 309, 310, ZIT, 312, 313, 317, 329, 330, 


331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 338, 340, 341, 343, 349, 351, 


352, 356, 359, 363, 366, 368, 374, 385, 387, 390. 307, 308, 399, 


405, 413, 414, 415, 419, 446, 447, 448, 405, 470, 471, 472, 473,. 


478. Total 145. ; 
Iowa State Library (Y): 20, 102. Total 2. 
Historical Department of Iowa (Z): 96, 366. Total 2. 
California State Library (A1): 27. Total 1. 


Detroit Public Library (B1): 20, 32, 86, 93, 97, 102, 133.. 


Total 7. 
University of Michigan (Cr): 9, 102, 523. Total 3. 
Butte Public Library (D1): 4, 97, 104, 366. Total 4. 


- Indiana State Library (E1): 32, 70, 86, 97, 98, 220. Total 
6. 


Indianapolis Public Library (F1): 15, 35, 70, 1Q4, 220, 


Total 5. | 
New York City Public Library (Gr): 1, 2, 4, 5,6, 9, 11, 


16, 17, 18, 19, 20, “21, 22, 23; 24, 27; 28; 29, 30, 32, 35; 373 38... 
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“39; 40, 41, 42, 44) 45, 47, 48; 49) 50, 51,53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 50, 
160, 62;'70, 72, 74,75, 77, 78, 81, 86, 88, 91, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, TOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, III, 113, 114, T15, 117, 118, 


120, 121422, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
+, 133, 134, 135, 130, 137, 138, 142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
, 151, 152, 156, 157, 158, 161, 167, 169, 171, 175, 178, 180, 184, 


185, 186, 187, 192; 198, 199, 201, 202, 204, 206, 208). 212, 213, 
214, 216, 218, 219, 222, 224,°226, 228, 229, 230, 232, 233, 235, 
230, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 245;°246, 250, 251, 252, 
2530 254.0255, 258, 200 261,262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 

269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 279, 280, 28%, 282, 283, 286, 2809, 

290, 292, 293, 294, 296, 298, 300, 302, 303, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 317, 319, 320, 322, 329, 330, 331, 332, 
333, 334 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 349, 341, 342, 343, 345, 347, 

6348; 351, 352, 3539-354, 356, 359, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
374, 377,385, 387, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393» 394+'398, 399, 400, 402, 
405, 4f2, 413, 414, 415, 418, 419, 423, 424, 42%, 428, 431, 434, 
437, 438, 440, 441, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 453, 
456, 457, 458, 459, 464, 466, 467, 468, 470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 
477, 478, 511; 514, 515. Total 286, 
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